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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  volume,  covering  the  period  between  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  on  7  December  1941,  has  been 
held  back  from  publication  for  several  years  in  order  that  it  might  appear 
shortly  after  the  immediately  preceding  volume,  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 
The  delay  thus  caused  has  enabled  the  contributors  and  the  editorial 
staff  to  revise  the  original  drafts  in  the  light  of  source  material  made 
available  since  they  were  first  written,  and  especially  by  the  publication  of 
Volume  VIII  of  the  Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy  (covering  the  period 
4  September  1939  to  18  March  1940).  Volumes  IX  and  X  in  the  same 
series  unfortunately  appeared  too  late  to  allow  contributors  to  make  use 
of  the  documents  contained  in  them.  This  also  applies  to  other  recently 
published  source  material — e.g.  the  English  edition  of  the  Finnish  Foreign 
Minister,  Tanner’s,  memoirs. 

The  editors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  contributors  to  this 
volume  for  the  time  and  labour  most  generously  spent  by  them  in  revising 
their  original  drafts.  As  in  the  case  of  The  Eve  of  War,  1933,  the  Associate 
Editor  at  the  time  when  the  volume  was  originally  drafted,  Mr.  Ashton- 
Gwatkin,  was  unable  to  revise  his  chapter  on  Russia  in  the  light  of  the  new 
information  that  had  been  published  meanwhile,  and  this  chapter  was 
rewritten  by  Professor  Toynbee. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  completes  the  series  of  the  War-time 
Survey,  the  editors  think  that  it  might  be  of  convenience  to  readers  to  list 
here  (as  in  the  preface  to  The  Eve  of  War,  1939)  the  volumes  of  the  Survey 
for  1939-46  in  their  logical  order.  This  list  represents  roughly  the  original 
plan  of  the  series,  irrespective  of  the  date  of  publication  during  the  last 
five  years : 

The  World  in  March  1939 
The  Eve  of  War,  1939 
The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis 
Hitler's  Europe 

America,  Britain,  and  Russia  (by  W.  H.  McNeill) 

The  Middle  East  in  the  War  (by  G.  E.  Kirk) 

The  War  and  the  Neutrals 

The  Far  East,  1942-1946  (by  F.  C.  Jones,  Hugh  Borton,  and  B.  R.  Pearn) 
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VI 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  Realignment  of  Europe 

Four-Power  Control  in  Germany  and  Austria ,  i^45~i94^  (by  Michael  Balfour 
and  John  Mair) 

The  Middle  East,  1945-1950  (by  G.  E.  Kirk) 

All  the  above-mentioned  volumes  have  been  sub-edited  and  seen  through 
the  press  by  Mrs.  P.  E.  Baker.  The  editors  wish  to  express  their  most 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  good  judgement  and  scholarly  attention  to 
detail  with  which  she  has  carried  out  this  very  onerous  task. 

A.J.T. 

V.  M.  T. 


Authorization  has  been  obtained  for  all  major  quotations,  and  full  reference  to  the 
book,  the  author,  and  the  publisher  has  been  given  in  a  footnote  in  each  case  under 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  THE 
THREE  WORLD  MAPS 


The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  arena  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  during  and  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Down  to  1940  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  history.  Admiral  King’s 
achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
transformed  this  oblong  into  a  continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The 
conquest,  since  then,  of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt  round 
the  globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge,  into  three-quarters  of  a 
sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still  untraversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened  by  the  other 
surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts,  east,  west,  and  north,  whereas  before  1940  no 
Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two  fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a 
‘central’  Power,  such  as  France  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to 

I945\ 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in  international  affairs. 
It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  not  easily  grasped  or  taken 
into  account.  The  purpose  of  these  maps  is  to  make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s 
habitat  visible  to  the  eye. 

ARNOLD  TOYNBEE 
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PART  I 


SUMMARY  OF  MILITARY,  NAVAL,  AND 
AIR  OPERATIONS,  SEPTEMBER  1939  TO 

DECEMBER  1941 

By  General  Sir  James  Marshall-Cornwall 

(i)  The  German  Conquest  of  Poland,  1  to  30  September  1939 

Hitler  was  fortunate  in  his  first  experiment  in  Blitzkrieg  methods. 
Numerically  the  German  forces  available  were  only  slightly  superior  to 
their  Polish  victims,  for  they  could  only  afford  to  employ  fifty-two  divisions 
(including  nine  Panzer  divisions)  in  the  east,  after  leaving  thirty-four  as 
rear  cover  for  the  western  front,  while  the  Poles  could  mobilize  against 
them  forty  infantry  divisions  and  ten  cavalry  divisions  (partly  horsed  and 
partly  mechanized).  But  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  six  months  previously 
had  allowed  Hitler  to  deploy  his  forces  on  an  enormous  crescent  from  the 
Masurian  Lakes  in  the  north  to  the  Carpathian  frontier  of  Slovakia  in  the 
south,  which  enabled  him  to  plan  a  gigantic  concentric  pincer  movement 
on  Warsaw,  the  kernel  of  Polish  resistance,  and  to  outflank  from  both 
north  and  south  the  main  natural  lines  of  defence  offered  by  the  Vistula, 
the  Narew,  and  the  San. 

Apart  from  this  strategic  advantage  of  exterior  lines,  the  Reichsheer  had 
achieved  a  far  higher  standard  of  tactical  training  than  the  Polish  army, 
and  both  Reichsheer  and  Luftwaffe  were  endowed  with  a  far  more  modern 
and  efficient  armament  than  their  opponents.  Above  all,  the  Wehrmacht 
had  attained  a  hitherto  unknown  flexibility  of  fire  and  movement  through 
the  intimate  tactical  co-operation  on  the  battlefield  between  dive-bomber 
aircraft,  armoured  units,  and  supporting  infantry.  This  remarkable  battle- 
drill  had  been  tried  out  on  the  experimental  battlefields  of  Spain  during  1937 
and  1 938,  and  had  been  rapidly  exploited  by  the  brilliant  training  staff  of  the 
Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht  (OKW).  Finally,  the  Luftwaffe  outnumbered 
the  Polish  Air  Force  by  more  than  four  to  one  (3,000  to  700  aircraft). 

The  Poles,  moreover,  played  into  Hitler’s  hands  by  two  supreme  acts 
of  folly  or  fear.  First,  they  delayed  completion  of  their  own  mobilization 
until  the  last  possible  moment,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of 
preparedness  of  the  Wehrmacht,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  in  general, 
and  to  their  reluctant  allies  in  particular,1  that  they  were  offering  no 

1  The  Poles  were  constantly  being  warned  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  not  to  do 
anything  which  the  Germans  might  regard  as  provocative  (see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of 
War,  1939,  pp.  150  seqq.). 
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provocation  to  their  powerful  neighbour.  Thus  they  entirely  surrendered 
the  tactical  initiative  to  the  Germans.  Secondly,  they  deployed  the  bulk  of 
their  mobilized  armies  close  up  to  their  western  frontier,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  defending  their  coal  and  iron  and  oil  resources  in  Polish  Silesia  and 
Galicia  and  their  industrial  centres  south  and  south-west  of  Warsaw. 

In  such  a  position  their  only  hope  was  to  have  struck  rapidly,  either 
north-west  or  south-west,  in  order  to  cut  off  one  of  the  wings  of  the  German 
armies  deployed  to  encircle  them.  But  such  a  plan  was  doomed  to  frustra¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  The  Luftwaffe  struck  hard  and  ruthlessly  at  dawn  on 
i  September,  even  before  the  German  ultimatum  had  expired.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  remarkably  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Polish  dispositions  and 
locations,  most  of  the  headquarters,  airfields,  and  rear  installations  were 
blotted  out  or  paralysed  by  air  attack  without  warning. 

Following  up  this  blow,  the  German  armies  moved  forward  on  their 
concentric  lines  of  advance.  General  von  Brauchitsch  had  under  his  com¬ 
mand  five  armies,  in  two  army  groups,  commanded  by  von  Bock  on  the 
north  wing  (two  armies  of  seventeen  divisions),  and  by  von  Rundstedt  in 
the  south  (three  armies  of  thirty-five  divisions).  This  deployment  com¬ 
prised  million  men. 

Within  eight  days  these  armies  had  practically  reached  their  objectives, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  field  army  was  encircled  west  of  W arsaw ;  a  week 
later  Rundstedt’s  armies  had  reached  the  River  Bug. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  thrust  was  that  of  the  Tenth  German 
Army  (von  Reichenau)  which  broke  through  the  industrial  region  of 
Polish  Silesia  and  trapped  60,000  Poles  west  of  Radom,  finally  penetrating 
to  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  by  8  September,  and  cutting  off  the  bulk  of  the 
Polish  forces  in  the  Poznan  area. 

The  Polish  army,  however,  although  heavily  outnumbered  and  vir¬ 
tually  deprived  of  any  air  support,  fought  back  courageously,  as  is  testified 
by  the  German  admission  of  40,000  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  still  more  insidious  and  mortal  blow  remained  to  be  struck  at  the  de¬ 
feated  Poles;  on  17  September  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Polish 
eastern  frontier  and  advanced,  almost  without  opposition,  westwards  as 
far  as  the  Curzon  Line.  All  fighting  then  ceased,  except  that  for  the 
beleaguered  city  of  Warsaw,  and  on  the  18th  the  Polish  Government 
escaped  to  Rumania.  Warsaw  eventually  surrendered  on  30  September. 

(ii)  The  Franco-British  Deployment,  3  September  to 
30  November  1939 

Security  from  attack  from  the  rear  had  been  Hitler’s  main  prerequisite, 
both  for  his  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  by  bluff  in  1938  and  1939  and  for 
his  subsequent  conquest  of  Poland  by  Blitzkrieg.  On  both  occasions  his 
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military  advisers  had  cautioned  him  that  Germany  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  fight  on  two  fronts  simultaneously.  On  both  occasions  his  psycho¬ 
logical  intuition  detected  the  weakness  of  his  western  enemies  and  told 
him  that  he  would  be  justified  in  taking  the  risk,  and  that  he  would  have 
finished  with  Poland  before  winter  set  in,  when  he  could  transfer  his 
victorious  armies  at  leisure  from  the  eastern  theatre  to  the  ‘West  Wall’. 

France  had  no  intention  of  undertaking  a  major  offensive  on  behalf  of 
her  Polish  ally  until  the  180- mile  gap  between  the  English  Channel  and 
the  north-western  end  of  the  Maginot  Line  had  been  reinforced  by  a  fully 
equipped  British  group  of  armies ;  it  was  no  secret  that  many  months  must 
elapse  before  that  could  happen.  In  the  military  agreement  regarding 
co-operation  between  the  Polish  and  French  armed  forces  signed  on  1 9  May 
1 9391  General  Gamelin  had  carefully  evaded  giving  any  definite  figures  as 
to  the  strength  with  which  France  would  invade  Germany,  but  he  did 
promise  that,  within  sixteen  days  of  a  German  attack  on  Poland,  France 
would  attack  Germany  ‘with  the  bulk  of  her  forces’.2  As  the  Polish  armies 
were  already  overwhelmed  by  that  time,  the  French  Government  doubt¬ 
less  considered  themselves  released  from  their  moral  obligation,  and  in 
fact  on  7  September  the  French  Second  Army  Group  (Fifth,  Fourth,  and 
Third  Armies)  had  moved  forward  cautiously,  and  practically  unopposed, 
into  German  territory  until  they  had  been  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  German 
defensive  line  of  fortifications  between  Lauterbourg  and  Trier.  There 
they  remained,  inactive,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  until  it  was  decided  on 
30  September  to  withdraw  behind  the  Maginot  Line,  in  order  to  spare 
men  and  material  for  the  northern  sector. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in  August  1914  a  British 
Expeditionary  Force  of  four  infantry  divisions  and  one  cavalry  division 
(say  100,000  men)  had  been  landed  in  France  within  one  month  and 
deployed  in  the  forward  concentration  area.  No  similar  achievement  was 
possible  in  1939.  The  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  had  brought  about  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  potential  threat  of  the  air  arm ;  consequently  the 
ports  of  disembarkation  which  had  been  used  in  1914,  namely  Havre, 
Dieppe,  and  even  Boulogne  and  Calais,  were  too  dangerously  exposed  to 
air  attack,  and  the  main  disembarkation  had  to  be  shifted  back  to  the 
Normandy  and  Brittany  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Nantes,  and  St. 
Nazaire.  As  a  result,  the  length  of  the  lines  of  communication  in  France 
was  trebled,  with  a  consequent  complication  and  multiplication  of  the 
supply  services.  Another  new  feature  introduced  by  the  passage  of 
twenty-five  years  was  the  fact  that  tanks  and  heavy  motor  transport 

1  The  French  had  insisted  that  the  validity  of  this  military  agreement  must  depend  on  the 
signature  of  a  political  agreement,  and  the  latter  was  not  signed  until  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
(see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  153-4,  164-6). 

2  See  ibid.  pp.  165-6,  for  the  different  interpretations  given  to  this  promise  by  the  French  and 
the  Poles. 
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vehicles  demanded  not  only  ships  of  larger  tonnage  but  also  heavier  dock 
equipment  and  cranes.  A  mechanized  army  also  required  a  vastly  larger 
maintenance  organization  on  its  lines  of  communication  than  a  horse- 
drawn  one,  involving  both  heavier  equipment  in  the  way  of  workshops  and 
recovery  vehicles,  and  a  greatly  increased  personnel  engaged  in  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  handicaps  and  limitations,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  British  Field  Army  imposed  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  providing  home  defence  anti-aircraft  formations,1  only  80,000  men 
had  been  landed  in  France  during  the  first  month  that  elapsed  after 
Britain’s  declaration  of  war,  and  so  many  of  these  were  employed  on  the 
lines  of  communication  that  they  represented  a  striking  force  of  only  two 
infantry  divisions,  without  any  armoured  formations.  On  3  October  the 
First  Corps  took  over  a  sector  of  the  French  front  between  Maulde  and 
Gruson  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  October 
1939  that  Lord  Gort’s  Expeditionary  Force  had  reached  a  total  of  two 
corps  (four  infantry  divisions  and  two  tank  brigades) ;  his  one  and  only 
armoured  division  did  not  begin  to  arrive  in  France  until  six  months  later. 

(iii)  The  Russian  Conquest  of  Finland,  30  November  1939  to 

12  March  1940 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  Hitler’s  Blitzkrieg  in  Poland,  and  fearing  a 
subsequent  penetration  by  Germany  of  the  independent  Baltic  States, 
Russia  on  30  November  launched  an  unheralded  air  attack  on  the  Finnish 
capital2  and  followed  this  up  with  an  advance  into  Finland  by  some 
fifteen  divisions  in  five  widely  dispersed  columns  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Russo-Finnish  frontier.  Supported  by  powerful  air  and  armoured 
formations,  they  attempted  to  rush  the  so-called  ‘Mannerheim3  Line’,  the 
defensive  zone  of  works  (largely,  timber  blockhouses)  covering  the  Karelian 
Isthmus  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga. 

The  small  but  resolute  Finnish  army  of  three  divisions  and  one  cavalry 
brigade  under  the  veteran  Field  Marshal  Mannerheim  offered  an  un¬ 
expectedly  stout  resistance,  and  everywhere,  except  at  Petsamo  in  the  far 
north,  the  Russian  invasion  was  held  up  with  heavy  losses.  The  other 
invading  columns  which  endeavoured  to  advance  westwards  across  the 
Karelian  frontier  met  with  similar  opposition.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  roads 
and  railways,  the  geographical  restrictions  of  the  main  front  of  deployment, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  terrain,  all  Russian  attacks  broke  down  during 
the  next  two  months.  The  Finnish  Government  made  repeated  appeals  to 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  692-3. 

2  For  the  political  antecedents  of  the  Russian  attack  see  below,  pp.  59-73. 

3  Field  Marshal  Carl  Gustaf  Emil  Mannerheim,  appointed  Finnish  Commander-in-Chief, 
1918  and  again  in  November  1939;  President  of  Finland  1944-6. 
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the  United  States  and  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  aid  against  Russia’s 
unprovoked  aggression;  Britain  and  France  certainly  reacted  most  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  these  appeals,  and  went  so  far  as  to  request  the  geographic¬ 
ally  interposed  states  of  Norway  and  Sweden  for  transit  facilities  so  that 
volunteers,  munitions,  and  aircraft  could  be  sent  to  assist  Finland.1  These 
requests  were,  however,  refused  by  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  only 
alternative  route,  round  the  North  Cape  to  the  small  fishing  harbour  of 
Petsamo,  was  considered  physically  impossible.  Germany,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  assist  Finland,  had  pledged  her  neutrality 
to  Russia  in  return  for  other  favours,  so  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  for  the 
Russians  to  succeed  in  wearing  down  the  Finnish  resistance.  On  1  February 
they  launched  a  massive  offensive  against  the  Mannerheim  Line,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  it  on  the  13th.  Within  a  month,  on  12  March,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed.2  Finland  virtually  surrendered  her  liberty  to 
her  powerful  neighbour. 


(iv)  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  9  April  to  10  June  19403 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1939-40,  while  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  was 
frozen  over  and  Germany  could  no  longer  receive  her  supplies  of  high- 
grade  Swedish  iron  ore  through  the  port  of  Lulea,  this  ore  was  transported 
by  rail  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Narvik  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Norway,  and 
was  brought  round  to  German  harbours  through  the  territorial  waters  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  These  territorial  waters  had  been  abused  for  some 
time  by  German  warships,  and  on  16  February  H.M.  destroyer  Cossack 
entered  Norwegian  territorial  waters  at  Jossingfjord,  seized  the  Altmark, 
a  German  government  vessel,  and  removed  from  her  hold  some  300  British 
prisoners  of  war.4  On  8  April  the  British  and  French  Governments 
announced  a  mine  blockade  of  Norwegian  territorial  waters  to  prevent 
such  traffic,5  and  British  destroyers  laid  a  minefield  off  the  port  of  Narvik. 
At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  embarking  a  small  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  for  intervention  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

The  German  counterstroke,  which  had  been  planned  since  1  March, 
was  already  under  way.  At  dawn  on  9  April  a  German  mechanized 
column  invaded  Denmark,  and  occupied  Copenhagen  almost  without 
opposition.  Simultaneously,  German  naval  forces,  which  had  left  their 

1  See  below,  pp.  79-81;  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  175,  176). 

2  See  below,  p.  85. 

3  For  details  of  this  campaign  see  T.  K.  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway  ( History  of  the  Second 
World  War:  JJ.K.  Military  Series,  ed.  J.  R.  M.  Butler:  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952). 

4  See  Capt.  S.  W.  Roskill,  R.N. :  The  War  at  Sea,  iggg-ig^g  ( History  of  the  Second  World  War: 
U.K.  Military  Series,  ed.  J.  R.  M.  Butler:  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  i.  151-3.  See  also  below, 
pp.  1 14-15. 

5  For  details  see  below,  pp.  117-18. 
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Baltic  and  North  Sea  bases  by  7  April,  and  were  flying  the  White  Ensign, 
entered  and  occupied  the  harbours  of  Oslo,  Horten,  Arendal,  Kristiansand, 
Egersund,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  and  Narvik  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  These 
operations  were  assisted  by  German  troops  with  weapons  concealed  in  the 
holds  of  merchant  vessels  lying  in  Norwegian  harbours.  Air-borne  troops 
also  landed  on  the  airfields  of  Oslo  and  Stavanger.  The  Norwegian  army, 
navy,  and  coast  defences  put  up  a  stout  resistance,  and  the  German  heavy 
cruiser  Bliicher ,  together  with  several  transports  and  smaller  craft,  was  sunk 
while  trying  to  enter  the  Oslofjord;  the  German  attack,  however,  was 
overwhelming,  and  the  small  Norwegian  field  army  under  its  gallant 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Otto  Ruge,  withdrew  to  a  defensive  line 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Mjosa,  covering  the  inland  communications  north¬ 
ward  to  Bergen  and  Trondheim. 

Geographical  conditions  rendered  difficult  any  immediate  assistance  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  but  on  15  April  a  small  Franco-British  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  landed  at  Harstad,  near  Narvik,  after  the  Royal  Navy  had, 
on  the  13th,  destroyed  the  flotilla  of  German  destroyers  in  Narvik  harbour. 
On  the  1 6th  and  17th  another  Franco-British  force  landed  at  Namsos, 
north  of  Trondheim,  and  on  the  18th  a  brigade  of  unseasoned  British 
territorials  landed  at  Andalsnes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Romsdalfjord,  and 
advanced  southwards  to  Dombas  and  Otta  on  the  Oslo  railway.  These 
were  intended  as  subsidiary  operations  to  a  main  landing  to  be  made  at 
Trondheim.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  air  cover,  however,  this  main  operation 
was  abandoned  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty.  A  gallant  attempt  on 
24  April  to  establish  an  airfield  on  the  frozen  Lake  Lesjaskog,  south  of 
Andalsnes,  for  a  squadron  of  fighter  aircraft  was  frustrated  by  German  air 
superiority,  and  a  fortnight  later  (2  and  3  May)  the  small  forces  at  Namsos 
and  Andalsnes  had  to  be  withdrawn  after  suffering  considerable  losses  from 
air  action.  The  decision  to  evacuate  was  made  in  London  on  27  April. 
The  unfortunate  Norwegian  army  was  left  to  its  fate,  and  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Germans  on  4  May,  after  King  Haakon  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Government  had  embarked  at  Molde  on  29  April  in  the  British 
cruiser  Glasgow  and  been  transported  to  Tromso  in  North  Norway.1  Narvik 
was  eventually  captured  on  28  May  by  a  combined  Allied  force  compris¬ 
ing  British,  French,  Norwegian,  and  Polish  contingents,  but  by  that  time 
the  Allied  armies  were  locked  in  a  death  struggle  in  Flanders,  and  there  was 
no  object  in  retaining  troops  in  the  Arctic  Circle  where  their  maintenance 
during  the  light  summer  months  was  constantly  exposed  to  land-based 
air  attack.  The  Allied  force  was  withdrawn  from  Narvik  on  8  June,  and 
two  days  later  the  Norwegian  troops  in  North  Norway  abandoned  the 
struggle. 

1  King  Haakon  and  his  Government  were  eventually  evacuated  from  Tromso  in  the  cruiser 
Devonshire  and  reached  England  on  9  June. 
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(v)  The  German  Western  Offensive  and  the  Battle  of  France, 

10  May  to  25  June  19401 

As  soon  as  Poland  had  been  disposed  of,  and  suitable  arrangements 
made  with  Soviet  Russia  for  dividing  the  spoils,  the  bulk  of  the  German 
forces  were  transferred  to  the  western  front.  On  9  October  1939  Hitler 
issued  his  first  orders2  for  the  invasion  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  with  the  double  purpose  of  annihilating  the  French  and  British 
armies  and  of  gaining  sufficient  territory  in  Flanders  and  Northern  France 
to  carry  out  successful  air  and  sea  operations  against  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  form  a  defensive  zone  in  front  of  the  vulnerable  Ruhr 
District.  The  attack  was  to  be  launched  as  soon  as  the  armoured  formations 
were  concentrated  and  the  weather  suitable.  By  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1939  the  OKW  had  massed  in  the  west  a  total  of  140  divisions,  of  which 
ten  were  armoured,  leaving  some  twenty  to  garrison  Poland  and  watch 
the  Soviet  frontier.  A  southern  Army  Group  ‘C’  (General  von  Leeb)  of 
twenty  divisions  faced  the  Maginot  Line  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  front, 
while  the  main  striking  force  (120  divisions,  including  all  ten  armoured 
divisions)  was  concentrated  in  three  Army  Groups  (‘B’  under  von  Bock, 
‘A’  under  von  Rundstedt,  and  the  Panzer  Army  Group  under  von  Kleist) 
facing  the  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Luxembourg  frontiers.  The  whole  was 
again  placed  under  the  orders  of  von  Brauchitsch. 

There  is  evidence  that  Hitler  intended  to  strike  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
January;  on  the  10th  of  that  month  a  German  aircraft  made  a  forced  land¬ 
ing  at  Mechelen-sur-Meuse  in  Belgium,  containing  a  staff  officer  carrying 
operation  orders  for  an  invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  take  place  within  a  few  days.  No  attack  developed 
immediately,  possibly  owing  to  this  premature  disclosure,  or  because  the 
German  generals  may  have  persuaded  Hitler  to  postpone  the  offensive 
until  conditions  of  ground  and  weather  were  more  suitable.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Norwegian  campaign  in  the  first  week  of  May,  the  stage 
was  finally  set  for  the  drama  to  begin,  and  the  strategic  initiative,  as  before 
the  Polish  campaign,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

On  the  Allies’  side  conditions  were  very  different.  The  mountainous 
southern  sector  facing  the  Italian  and  Swiss  frontiers  was  held  by  the 
Third  Army  Group  (General  Besson)  with  five  divisions.  In  the  centre, 
the  Second  Army  Group  (General  Pretelat)  held  the  Maginot  Line  with 

1  For  the  official  account  of  the  part  played  by  British  forces  in  this  campaign  see  Major 
L.  F.  Ellis:  The  War  in  France  and  Flanders ,  iggg-ig^o  ( History  of  the  Second  World  War:  U.K. 
Military  Series,  ed.  J.  R.  M.  Butler:  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953). 

2  Text  in  Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  igi8-ig4§,  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry,  published  jointly  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Series  D  (1937-45),  vols.  i-viii  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  and  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949-57), 
vol.  viii,  no.  224.  [This  collection  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  D.Ger.F.P .] 
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the  Fifth,  Fourth,  and  Third  Armies  (twenty-six  divisions  besides  the 
fortress  garrisons),  while  the  First  Army  Group  (General  Billotte)  with 
twenty-eight  French  and  nine  British  divisions  faced  the  Belgian  frontier 
from  Montmedy  to  the  Channel.  In  G.H.Q.  reserve  were  twenty-one 
divisions  (eighteen  infantry  and  three  armoured),  widely  dispersed  between 
the  River  Oise  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  whole  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Georges,  commanding  the  north-eastern  front. 
General  Billotte’s  Army  Group  consisted  of  the  Seventh  Army  of  seven 
divisions  (General  Giraud),  holding  the  coastal  sector;  then  came  Lord 
Gort’s  British  Expeditionary  Force  of  three  corps  (nine  divisions),  extend¬ 
ing  from  north  of  Armentieres  to  Fort  de  Maulde,  where  it  joined  the  First 
Army  of  six  divisions  (General  Blanchard) ;  farther  south  was  the  Ninth 
Army  of  eight  divisions  (General  Corap),  holding  the  Meuse  sector  from 
Trelon  to  Pont-a-Bar,  and  the  Second  Army  of  seven  divisions  (General 
Huntziger)  from  Pont-a-Bar  to  just  west  of  Longuyon,  to  the  east  of  which 
began  the  defences  of  the  Maginot  Line.  In  front  of  this  northern  sector 
of  180  miles  lay  the  neutral  glacis  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 
Belgium  could  muster  twenty  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions ;  Holland 
had  mobilized  ten  divisions,  but  these  were  all  of  untried  worth  in  mobile 
warfare;  neither  country  had  made  any  plans  for  mutual  co-operation  in 
defence,  either  with  each  other  or  with  France  or  Britain.  To  sum  up, 
140  German  mobile  divisions  were  deployed  against  an  Allied  total  of 
89,  which  would  be  increased  to  121  if  the  Low  Countries  were  attacked, 
made  up  of:  eighty  French,  nine  British,  twenty- two  Belgian,  and  ten 
Dutch.  The  Allies,  however,  were  strung  out  along  a  front  of  750  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  English  Channel.  Against  the  ten  German 
armoured  divisions  the  French  could  only  put  three  armoured  and  three 
light  mechanized  divisions.  The  single  British  armoured  division  had  not 
disembarked  in  France.  In  the  air  the  Allies  were  similarly  outnumbered; 
the  Germans  having  3,200  aircraft  opposed  to  2,000  British  and  French. 

General  Gamelin,  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  was  faced  with  a 
difficult  problem.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Germans  would  not  scruple  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  both  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  fact  there  was 
documentary  evidence  from  the  German  aircraft  captured  in  January 
1940  that  they  had  every  intention  of  doing  so.  But  both  the  Belgians  and 
the  Dutch  were  so  anxious  to  avoid  giving  them  any  excuse  for  such  an  act 
of  aggression  that  they  refused  up  to  the  last  minute  to  co-operate  in  any 
way  with  the  Allies,  or  even  to  divulge  to  them  their  own  defensive  plans.1 

The  Maginot  Line  had  in  peace-time  not  been  extended  north-west  of 
Montmedy  to  cover  the  Belgian  frontier,  but  the  winter  months  of  the 
Sitzkrieg  had  been  employed  in  constructing  an  emergency  line  of  defence 
on  this  sector,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force. 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  123,  125,  147,  150. 
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Behind  this  line  the  Allied  Armies  could  await  in  comparative  security 
the  assault  of  the  German  Panzer  formations.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to 
abandon  to  their  fate  both  Belgium  and  Holland,  who  would  shortly  demand 
French  and  British  succour.  And  not  only  that :  it  would  also  mean  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  important  anti-tank  obstacles  of  the  Lower  Maas  in  Holland, 
and  the  Albert  Canal  and  the  Escaut  (Scheldt)  in  Belgium,  besides  the 
additional  man-power  of  some  thirty  divisions.  The  Franco-British  Com¬ 
mand  therefore,  in  March  1940,  decided  on  what  was  known  as  ‘Plan  D’, 
or  la  manoeuvre  Dyle ,  namely,  to  advance  rapidly  first  to  the  Lower  Escaut 
and  then  to  its  right  bank  tributary,  the  Dyle,  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
should  infringe  the  neutrality  of  Holland  or  Belgium  or  both.  As  an 
extension  of  ‘Plan  D’,  General  Gamelin  envisaged  la  manoeuvre  Breda , 
involving  a  further  advance  by  the  French  Seventh  Army  into  Dutch 
territory  to  link  up  with  the  Netherlands  army.  However,  neither  of 
these  plans  to  advance  from  the  prepared  defensive  line  was  approved 
by  Gamelin’s  immediate  subordinate,  General  Georges,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  north-eastern  front,  and  would  be  responsible  for  carrying 
them  out. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  9/10  May  the  German  Wehrmacht  struck  its 
lightning  blow  at  both  Holland  and  Belgium.  Before  dawn  parachutists, 
followed  by  glider-borne  troops,  had  landed  and  seized  every  important 
airfield  in  Holland,  as  well  as  the  strategically  vital  bridges  across  the 
rivers  Lek,  Waal,  and  Maas  (Meuse).  The  Dutch  air  force,  like  the  Polish, 
was  put  out  of  action  on  its  own  airfields,  and  the  whole  system  of  command 
was  disrupted  by  intensive  bombing  of  all  headquarters.  The  Dutch  made 
a  gallant  attempt  to  withstand  this  succession  of  blows,  but  the  German 
armoured  columns  which  crossed  the  Maas  between  Genappe  and  Venloo 
soon  crushed  all  resistance,  and  Holland  was  completely  overrun  by  14 
May.  Some  30,000  civilians  were  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Rotterdam 
alone  on  14  May  in  a  savage  air  attack,  and  the  Dutch  army  capitulated 
on  the  next  day. 

Similar  tactics  were  employed  against  Belgium.  A  particularly  daring 
action  on  1 1  May  by  German  glider-borne  troops  put  out  of  action  the 
strong  fort  of  Eben-Emael,  the  key-stone  of  the  Belgian  defences  near 
the  junction  of  the  Albert  Canal  and  the  River  Meuse.  On  the  same  day 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Albert  Canal  and  passing  across 
an  armoured  division,  which  reached  Tongres  and  turned  the  Belgian 
main  line  of  defence.  The  Belgian  army  was  thus  forced  to  retire  to  the  line 
of  the  Dyle,  which  the  British  Second  Corps  was  now  holding  between 
Louvain  and  Wavre.  In  the  north  the  French  Seventh  Army  was  advanc¬ 
ing  northward  into  Holland  from  Antwerp,  but  this  forward  move  had  to 
be  checked  in  view  of  the  German  penetration  farther  south.  To  the  south 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  was  the  First  Army,  covered  by  the 
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French  Cavalry  Corps,  which  was  being  attacked  by  von  Kleist’s  strong 
armoured  formations  east  of  the  Meuse. 

On  13  and  14  May  the  worst  disaster  occurred.  Kleist’s  two  armoured 
corps,  having  pressed  the  French  Cavalry  Corps  back  along  the  whole  of 
the  Meuse  front  between  Sedan  and  Namur,  succeeded,  under  cover  of 
massed  dive-bombing  attacks  on  the  bridges,  in  establishing  bridgeheads 
across  the  Meuse  south  of  Sedan,  and  completely  broke  through  the  French 
Ninth  Army.  The  southern  armoured  corps  (Guderian),  consisting  of 
three  armoured  divisions,  continued  its  penetration  west  of  the  Meuse  and 
swept  into  France. 

On  16  May  General  Billotte,  who  was  co-ordinating  the  movements  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  forces,  ordered  a  retirement  to  the  line 
of  the  Escaut  from  the  line  of  the  Dyle,  which  was  now  being  turned  by  the 
German  penetration  south  of  Namur.  This  movement  was  completed  by 
19  May  without  serious  interference  by  the  enemy. 

By  1 7  May  the  gap  in  the  French  line  amounted  to  sixty  miles,  and  the 
German  armour  was  approaching  St.  Quentin,  thus  threatening  the  rear 
communications  of  the  First  and  Seventh  French  Armies  and  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force.  General  Giraud,  commanding  the  Seventh  Army, 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  18th. 

On  19  May  Paul  Reynaud  (Prime  Minister  since  mid-March)  replaced 
General  Gamelin  by  the  seventy- three-year-old  General  Weygand.1  By 
this  time,  however,  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  French  military 
organization  was  complete,  and  reserves  could  not  be  moved,  either  to  fill 
the  gap  created  by  the  disruption  of  the  Ninth  Army,  or  to  strike  in  flank 
Kleist’s  five  armoured  divisions  which  were  racing  for  the  Somme  valley 
and  the  Channel  coast.  On  20  May  they  had  reached  Abbeville,  where 
they  formed  a  defensive  bridgehead;  Boulogne  was  captured  on  25  and 
Calais  on  26/27  May.2  On  21  May  General  Billotte,  commanding  the  First 
Army  Group,  was  injured  in  a  car  accident  and  died  two  days  later. 

By  23  May  Guderian’s  armoured  corps,  closely  supported  by  motorized 
divisions,  had  already  reached  the  Channel  and  had  cut  the  southward 
communications  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  and  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  forces  co-operating  with  it.  The  whole  Allied  northern  group  of 
armies  was  thus  isolated  in  an  ever-shrinking  triangle  based  on  the  Channel 
coast  between  Gravelines  and  Nieuport,  with  Dunkirk  in  the  centre. 

In  order  to  avert  the  disaster  threatened  by  this  encirclement,  Weygand 
planned  a  counter-offensive,  to  be  launched  southwards  by  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  and  the  First  French  Army  in  the  Arras-Douai 
sector,  in  co-operation  with  a  northward  attack  by  the  Franco-British 
forces  south  of  the  Somme.  This  plan  was  indeed  the  last  hope  of  saving 


1  See  below,  p.  191. 

2  Ellis:  The  War  in  France  and  Flanders,  pp.  159,  168-70. 
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the  situation,  but  continued  German  pressure,  both  on  the  isolated  Allied 
forces  in  Flanders  and  on  the  crumbling  Somme  front,  frustrated  its 
execution.  On  24  and  25  May  the  Belgian  forces  retired  still  farther  under 
repeated  German  attacks,  and  finally  capitulated  at  midnight  on  27/28 
May,  twenty-four  hours  after  Calais  had  surrendered.  Considering  it 
hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle,  King  Leopold,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
had  taken  this  decision  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  but  unfortunately 
insufficient  warning  reached  his  French  and  British  allies,  whose  left  flank 
was  thus  uncovered. 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the  Weygand  plan  for  a  combined 
counter-attack  was  impracticable,  and  on  26  May  Lord  Gort  and  General 
Blanchard  decided  to  withdraw  to  the  coast  behind  the  anti-tank  obstacle 
of  the  River  Lys.  Preparations  were  begun  by  the  Royal  Navy  to  evacuate 
from  the  Channel  coast  all  that  could  be  rescued  of  the  encircled  Allied 
forces.  The  capitulation  of  the  Belgian  army  left  a  wide  gap  on  the  north¬ 
east  flank,  which  necessitated  a  further  contraction  of  the  Allies’  defensive 
perimeter. 

Thanks  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  more  than  338,000  Allied  troops  were  evacuated  between  29  May 
and  4  June  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Dunkirk  beaches,1  all  port 
facilities  having  long  before  been  put  out  of  action.  The  German  higher 
command  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  only  pressed 
their  attack  with  artillery  and  air  action. 

The  main  causes  of  the  Allied  disaster  may  be  attributed  to  weakness  in 
armoured  units  and  in  anti-tank  weapons,  apart  from  the  disadvantage 
of  an  inept  strategic  conception  which,  moreover,  had  not  been  previously 
concerted  with  all  concerned.  Even  before  Gamelin  had  decided  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Belgium  and  Holland  no  adequate  general  reserve  had  been 
concentrated  behind  the  obvious  weak  point  of  the  Allied  front,  namely 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  British  and  French  armies  north-west  of  the 
Maginot  Line.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  German  armoured  units  had 
been  massed  opposite  the  Ardennes  sector  for  six  months,  the  French 
General  Staff  had  clung  to  their  theory  that  this  was  a  bluff,  and  that  the 
steep  wooded  terrain  of  the  Meuse  valley  was  proof  against  armoured 
attack.  The  skilful  handling  of  the  German  armoured  formations  in 
difficult  country  and  the  ruthless  way  in  which  they  maintained  their 
objectives  were  exemplary. 

Meanwhile,  south  of  the  Somme,  frantic  but  ineffectual  efforts  were 
made  to  stem  the  tide  of  German  invasion.  General  Weygand  issued  a 
stream  of  orders  to  his  troops,  exhorting  them  to  fight  to  the  last  and  not  to 
cede  a  foot  of  ground,  but  no  concerted  plan  was  formed  in  time  for  an 
organized  withdrawal  to  a  defensible  line.  Nor  was  any  mass  of  manoeuvre 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  192-3. 
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created  with  which  an  effective  counter-stroke  could  be  launched.  A  new 
Tenth  Army  was  hastily  reconstituted  from  the  debris  of  the  Ninth,  which 
had  been  broken  on  the  Meuse,  and  in  this  were  incorporated  the  few 
British  formations  and  lines  of  communication  echelons  left  south  of  the 
Somme.  This  army  was  ineptly  handled,  and  on  7~ 9  June  a  determined 
thrust  from  Amiens  towards  Rouen  by  the  15th  Armoured  Corps,  led  by 
Rommel’s  7th  Armoured  Division,  sufficed  to  send  it  reeling  back  behind 
the  River  Seine.  The  IX  French  Corps,  including  the  British  51st  (High¬ 
land)  Division,  was  pinned  to  the  coast  north  of  Le  Havre  and  was  finally 
forced  to  surrender  at  St.  Valery  on  12  June.  Farther  east  a  fresh  disaster 
occurred.  Two  German  armoured  corps  on  9  June  broke  through  the 
French  Fourth  and  Sixth  Armies  holding  the  line  of  the  Aisne  between 
Rethel  and  Soissons.  Reims  was  captured  on  the  nth  and  the  enemy 
reached  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  Marne  on  the  same  day. 

On  10  June  the  French  Government  left  Paris  for  Tours,  and  on  the 
14th  retired  to  Bordeaux.1  General  Weygand  devised  one  last  strategic 
plan,  namely  to  form  a  main  defensive  line  on  the  River  Loire  with  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Armies,  while  the  isolated  Tenth  Army  and  supporting 
British  units  were  ordered  to  withdraw  westwards  to  the  Brittany  Peninsula 
— the  so-called  ‘reduit  breton’.  This,  however,  was  obviously  impracticable.2 

The  German  troops  marched  into  Paris  unopposed  on  14  June;  the 
Maginot  defences  had  been  turned  and  partly  breached;  on  15  June  the 
German  Sixth  Army  broke  the  front  of  the  French  Sixth  Army  between 
Troyes  and  Sens  and  crossed  the  upper  Loire  on  the  following  day.  Dijon 
surrendered  on  the  17th. 

The  French  forces  continued  to  withdraw  southwards  and  westwards 
under  relentless  German  pressure,  and  on  16  June  Reynaud  resigned  in 
favour  of  Marshal  Petain.3  The  latter  asked  for  an  armistice  on  17  June, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  remaining  British  troops  in  France  were 
evacuated  from  Cherbourg  and  St.  Nazaire. 

On  10  June  Italy  had  declared  war  on  France,  a  blow  which  contributed 
to  the  collapse  of  French  morale.  On  22  June  the  French  delegates  signed 
an  armistice  with  Hitler  at  Rethondes,  near  Compiegne.4  Meanwhile,  the 
Italian  army  had  advanced  to  attack  the  French  Alpine  frontier.  The 
French  troops  held  their  ground  and  repulsed  every  attack  with  heavy 
loss  to  the  Italians,  but  the  military  situation  was  now  hopeless  and  the 
French  signed  an  armistice  with  Italy  on  24  June.  The  German-French 
armistice  came  into  force  on  25  June,  when  Marshal  Petain  moved  the 
seat  of  his  government  to  Vichy. 

Hitler’s  armoured  columns  and  dive-bombers  had  translated  into 
twentieth-century  terms  the  Napoleonic  doctrine  ol  mass  multiplied  by 

1  See  below,  pp.  194-5,  201 . 

3  See  below,  pp.  203-4. 


2  See  also  below,  p.  1 96. 
4  See  below,  p.  207. 
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mobility.  By  skilfully  exploiting  this  conception  he  had  in  less  than  forty 
days  shattered  the  legend  of  French  military  supremacy,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  the  gigantic  error  of  trusting  in  the  Maginot  Line. 

(vi)  The  Battle  of  Britain,  8  August  to  31  October  1940 

The  fall  of  France  presented  Hitler  with  a  new  problem:  how  best  to 
eliminate  the  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Empire,  for  that  was  an 
essential  prelude  to  freeing  his  hands  for  the  inevitable  trial  of  strength 
with  Russia. 

On  16  July  he  issued  his  military  directive  for  ‘Operation  Sea  Lion’,  the 
code  name  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  an  air 
offensive  was  launched  with  a  view  to  breaking  down  the  strength  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  Fighter  Command. 

Hitler  and  Goring  might  well  have  felt  confident  of  the  outcome  of  this 
battle.  In  the  first  week  of  August  the  operational  aircraft  concentrated 
by  the  Luftwaffe  amounted  to  1,361  bombers  and  1,308  fighters,  which  the 
Royal  Air  Force  could  oppose  with  no  more  than  471  bombers  and  714 
fighters.  At  the  same  time  the  anti-aircraft  defence  of  Great  Britain  was 
still  inadequate,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  increasing  efforts  that  were  being 
made.  The  vast  number  of  vulnerable  points  within  reach  of  German  air 
attack  entailed  a  wide  dispersion  of  the  resources  available,  and,  when 
London  first  became  the  main  target,  only  ninety-two  guns  were  in  position 
to  defend  it. 

The  German  air  offensive  began  on  8  August  and  was  continued  with 
increasing  intensity  until  5  October,  when  the  failure  of  the  Luftwaffe  to 
knock  out  the  Royal  Air  Force  became  evident  and  the  invasion  plan  was 
abandoned.  The  air  attacks  were  directed  on  convoys  and  seaports,  air¬ 
fields  and  arsenals,  and  particularly  on  the  London  docks.  In  the  latter 
stages  and  during  November  the  German  attacks  were  mainly  confined 
to  night  bombing  of  main  industrial  centres,  such  as  London,  South¬ 
ampton,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Bristol. 

Thanks  to  an  effective  radar  system  and  to  the  superiority  of  the  British 
fighter  aircraft  and  pilots,  the  Germans  failed  to  achieve  decisive  results, 
and  by  the  end  of  October  had  lost  over  1,700  aircraft,  the  comparative 
British  loss  being  915.  Down  to  the  end  of  November  nearly  19,000  British 
civilians  had  lost  their  lives  through  enemy  air  action. 

The  failure  of  the  Luftwaffe  to  break  the  air  defence  of  Great  Britain 
involved  the  abandonment  of  ‘Operation  Sea  Lion’,  the  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  the  landing  of  thirteen  divisions  on  the  Channel 
coast  between  Hythe  and  Worthing.  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  carry  out  an  amphibious  operation  on  this 
scale,  and  it  was  finally  cancelled  on  12  October. 
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Britain  had  thus  gained  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  retrain  and  re¬ 
equip  her  fighting  men  rescued  from  the  Dunkirk  beaches,  and  a  nucleus 
of  French  resistance  had  been  created  on  British  soil  under  the  leadership 
of  General  de  Gaulle. 

(vii)  The  First  and  Second  Libyan  Campaigns,  June  1940  to 

April  1941 

When  Mussolini  entered  the  war  on  io  June  194°  realized  that  a 
decisive  German  victory  on  the  western  front  was  certain,  and  that  there 
was  little  to  prevent  him  from  adding  the  whole  of  north-eastern  Africa, 
including  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Uganda,  Kenya,  and  British  Somaliland,  to 
the  Italian  Empire.  Some  215,000  Italian  troops  had  been  concentrated 
in  Libya  and  Tripolitania  under  Marshal  Balbo,  while  a  further  220,000 
were  in  Italian  East  Africa  under  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  Between  these 
formidable  forces  General  Wavell  (Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East) 
could  only  dispose  of  some  55,000  troops,  many  of  which  were  immobilized 
by  internal  security  duties  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  so  that  he  could  only 
count  on  one  British  armoured  division,  one  British  infantry  division,  and 
one  Indian  infantry  division  for  active  operations,  until  fresh  troops  could 
arrive  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  eventually  South  Africa.  The 
Italian  superiority  in  numbers  of  aircraft  was  equally  imposing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  remained  neutral 
throughout  the  war,  and,  although  this  gave  the  Allies  certain  advantages, 
it  was  also  in  some  ways  inimical  to  the  security  of  the  communications  of 
the  British  forces  engaged  in  the  Middle  East. 

WavelPs  numerical  inferiority  did  not  deter  him  from  carrying  out  an 
active  defence  of  the  Western  Desert.  This  was  based  on  an  entrenched 
camp  at  the  railhead  at  Mersa  Matruh  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  200 
miles  west  of  Alexandria,  from  which  his  mobile  striking  force  carried  out 
a  number  of  daring  and  successful  raids  across  the  frontier  of  Italian 
Libya.  Similar  active  tactics  were  carried  out  from  the  Sudan  across 
the  Abyssinian  frontier. 

By  mid-July  Marshal  Graziani  (who  succeeded  to  the  command  in 
Libya  after  Balbo’s  death)  had  moved  more  than  two  divisions  up  to  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  and  two  months  later  strong  Italian  formations  invaded 
Egypt  and  advanced  along  the  coast  to  Sidi  Barrani,  fifty  miles  inside  the 
frontier,  where  they  established  themselves  in  a  chain  of  entrenched  camps. 
The  British  light  forces  fell  back  on  Mersa  Matruh. 

On  the  Sudan-Abyssinian  frontier  fairly  heavy  skirmishes  took  place  at 
Kassala  and  Gallabat  between  July  and  November. 

Meanwhile  reinforcements,  both  from  Britain  and  from  the  Dominions, 
were  beginning  to  reach  Egypt,  and  Wavell,  encouraged  by  Graziani’s 
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inactivity,  planned  in  October  one  of  the  most  audacious  and  successful 
campaigns  of  the  war. 

At  dawn  on  9  December  the  Western  Desert  Force  under  Lieutenant- 
General  O’Connor,  consisting  of  one  British  armoured  division  and  one 
Indian  infantry  division,  after  a  skilfully  concealed  approach  march  of 
seventy  miles  across  the  open  desert,  broke  through  the  detached  chain 
of  Italian  entrenched  camps  and  captured  them  in  succession.  Complete 
surprise  was  achieved,  and  within  two  days  Sidi  Barrani  and  the  localities 
south  of  it  had  all  fallen,  with  a  loss  of  over  38,000  prisoners,  400  guns,  and 
50  tanks.  The  whole  British  force  engaged  consisted  of  31,000  men,  120 
guns,  and  275  tanks,  while  the  British  casualties  amounted  to  133  killed. 

An  Australian  division  and  a  New  Zealand  brigade  had  now  reinforced 
the  Western  Desert  Force,  and  the  advance  was  boldly  continued.  The 
strongly  fortified  ports  of  Bardia  and  Tobruk  were  stormed  on  4  January 
and  22  January,  and  75,000  prisoners  and  700  guns  were  captured  there. 
These  successes  reduced  the  Italian  forces  in  Cyrenaica  to  one  infantry 
division  and  an  armoured  group,  which  withdrew  to  the  line  Derna- 
Mechili,  covering  the  hilly  district  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar  and  the  road  to  the 
coastal  base  of  Benghazi.  On  30  January  signs  of  a  further  withdrawal 
were  noticed,  and  General  O’Connor  ordered  the  7th  Armoured  Division 
to  cross  the  open  desert  south  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar  and  intercept  this  retreat. 
During  4  and  5  February  this  armoured  column  succeeded  in  traversing 
150  miles  of  rough  desert  in  twenty-nine  hours,  and  intercepted  the 
remainder  of  the  Italian  Tenth  Army  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  at  Beda 
Fomm,  eighty  miles  south  of  Benghazi.  Heavy  fighting  ensued,  but  the 
Italian  retreat  southwards  was  completely  cut  off,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  General  Bergonzoli  surrendered,  with  20,000  men,  120  tanks,  and 
190  guns.  This  brought  the  first  Libyan  campaign  to  a  close. 

This  successful  campaign  had  an  unfortunate  sequel.  The  destruction 
of  the  Italian  Tenth  Army  in  Cyrenaica  had  opened  the  road  to  Tripoli  to 
Wavell’s  Western  Desert  Force,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  pressed 
on  westwards  had  he  not  been  called  upon  at  that  very  moment  to  divert 
a  large  contingent  to  Greece.1  Hitler  promptly  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
defeated  Italians;  the  Afrika  Korps,  consisting  of  a  German  armoured 
division  and  a  motorized  division,  with  a  similarly  organized  Italian  con¬ 
tingent,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Rommel,  landed  at 
Tripoli  in  mid-February  and  moved  up  to  the  frontier  of  Cyrenaica.  It  was 
no  impromptu  reinforcement.  Hitler  had  already  decided  early  in  January 
to  intervene  in  Libya,  and  the  Afrika  Korps,  of  picked  officers  and  men, 
had  been  rapidly  trained  in  the  tactics  and  technique  of  desert  warfare. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Western  Desert  Force,  now  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Neame,  consisting  of  one  armoured  division  and  one  Australian 

1  See  below,  pp.  17-18. 
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infantry  division,  were  reorganizing  in  Cyrenaica,  and  were  widely 
dispersed  between  Agheila,  Benghazi,  and  Tobruk.  Rommel  launched  a 
surprise  attack  on  31  March,  and  made  a  rapid  drive  across  the  desert 
south  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  as  General  O’Connor’s  armoured  troops  had 
done  two  months  earlier.  The  scattered  British  armoured  units  were 
overrun,  three  General  Officers  (including  Generals  O’Connor  and 
Neame)  were  taken  prisoner,  and  the  9th  Australian  Division  was  forced 
to  retire  into  Tobruk,  which  was  invested  on  1 1  April.  Rommel  advanced 
to  Solium  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  after  having  expelled  the  Western 
Desert  Force  from  Cyrenaica,  except  for  the  isolated  garrison  of  Tobruk. 


(viii)  The  Liberation  of  Abyssinia,  January  to  May  1941 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Sidi  Barrani  offensive  General  Wavell  had 
summoned  to  Cairo  his  two  commanders  in  the  Sudan  and  East  Africa 
(Major-General  Platt  and  Lieutenant-General  Cunningham)  and  given 
them  a  directive  to  undertake  offensive  operations  against  the  vastly 
superior  enemy  forces,  220,000  strong,  in  Italian  East  Africa.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Sidi  Barrani,  on  12  December,  he  transferred  the 
4th  Indian  Division  from  the  Western  Desert  to  the  Sudan,  where  it  joined 
the  5th  Indian  Division.  General  Platt  was  to  foster  insurrection  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  to  advance  eastwards  from  the  direction  of  Khartoum  to  re¬ 
capture  Kassala,  on  the  Eritrean  frontier,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Italians  in  July,  while  General  Cunningham,  with  the  1st  South 
African  Division  and  nth  and  12th  African  Divisions,  was  to  invade 
Italian  Somaliland  from  Kenya. 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  Italians  evacuated  Kassala  and  retired 
eastwards.  Platt  immediately  advanced,  beat  the  enemy  at  Agordat  on 
31  January,  and  pursued  him  to  the  strongly  held  defile  of  Keren. 

A  thousand  miles  to  the  south,  Cunningham  advanced  from  north-east 
Kenya  on  24  January,  captured  Kismayu,  and  crossed  the  Juba  River  on 
18  February.  The  Italians  retreated  hastily  northwards,  and  Cunningham, 
having  captured  Mogadishu,  where  enormous  supplies  of  petrol  were 
found,  on  25  February,  pursued  them  closely  into  Abyssinia  and  reached 
Harar,  1,000  miles  farther  north,  on  25  March.  Turning  westwards, 
Cunningham  crossed  the  precipitous  gorge  of  the  Awash  River  and  entered 
Addis  Ababa  on  4  April,  having  captured  over  50,000  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  Platt  in  Eritrea  had,  on  3  March,  stormed  the  strong  de¬ 
fensive  position  of  Keren  and  occupied  Asmara  on  1  April.  On  4  April  he 
captured  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Masawa.  The  Duke  of  Aosta  had  retired 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  mountain  massif  of  Amba  Alagi,  but 
the  advance  of  Cunningham  from  the  south  and  of  Platt  from  the  north 
compelled  him  to  surrender  on  18  May. 
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(ix)  The  Balkan  Campaigns  and  the  German  Capture  of  Crete, 
28  October  1940  to  31  May  1941 

On  28  October  1940  the  Italian  army  in  Albania  invaded  the  Greek 
province  of  Epirus  without  pretext  or  provocation,  and  simultaneously 
an  ultimatum  was  presented  to  the  Greek  Government  in  Athens.  The 
Italian  troops  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  counter-attacks  by  the  Greek 
army  penetrated  far  into  Albanian  territory.  The  Greek  Government 
invoked  the  guarantee  given  by  the  British  Government  in  April  1939,1 
but,  for  the  moment,  little  practical  aid  could  be  afforded  beyond  the 
dispatch  of  a  Military  Mission  and  several  squadrons  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  On  1  November  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet  occupied  Suda 
Bay,  the  best  anchorage  in  Crete,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  1 1  November  British  naval  aircraft  attacked  the  Italian  battle 
fleet  in  Taranto  harbour  and  put  three  battleships  and  one  cruiser  out  of 
action. 

The  Greek  army  on  the  Albanian  frontier  proved  itself  markedly 
superior  to  the  Italian  invader,  and  on  22  November  captured  Koritza. 
By  the  end  of  December  the  Greeks  had  driven  the  Italians  to  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  behind  the  frontier  along  the  whole  front,  inflicting  30,000 
casualties  on  them.  Owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
state  of  the  communications,  operations  then  came  to  a  standstill. 

Mussolini  had  not  consulted  his  Axis  partner  very  closely  before  launch¬ 
ing  his  unprovoked  attack  on  Greece,2  but  his  action  attracted  Hitler’s 
attention  to  the  Balkan  theatre.  During  October  and  November  1940 
Germany  had  undertaken  a  peaceful  occupation  of  both  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  partly  to  forestall  any  further  Russian  encroachment  and  partly 
to  control  the  output  of  the  oil-wells.  In  the  early  months  of  1941  the 
same  process  was  applied  to  Bulgaria,  who,  after  an  infiltration  of  German 
troops  during  February,  acceded  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  1  March.3 
German  political  pressure  was  then  exerted  on  Yugoslavia,  and  her  Regent, 
Prince  Paul,  joined  the  Three-Power  Pact  on  24  March.  Three  days  later 
this  action  was  repudiated  by  a  military  revolt,4  and  on  6  April  the  German 
armed  forces  occupying  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  invaded  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  simultaneously,  and  launched  a  heavy  air  assault  on  Belgrade. 

The  German  penetration  first  of  Rumania  and  then  of  Bulgaria  had 
been  anxiously  watched  by  the  Greek  Government,  as  it  threatened  to 
outflank  the  bulk  of  their  army:  fourteen  divisions  which  were  pinning 
down  twenty-eight  Italian  divisions  in  Albania.  On  8  February  they 
asked  for  British  assistance,  and  General  Wavell,  who  had  now  captured 
Derna  and  Benghazi,  was  ordered  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  Greece. 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  ig3g,  p.  1 10.  2  See  below,  pp.  336  seqq. 

3  See  below,  pp.  331-2,  333-5.  4  See  below,  pp.  341  seqq. 
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An  army  of  58,000  men,  comprising  three  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
divisions,  a  British  armoured  brigade,  and  a  Polish  brigade,  was  hastily 
organized  from  the  Allied  forces  available  in  the  Middle  East,  and  began 
to  land  at  Piraeus  on  7  March.  The  whole  of  this  force  was  transported 
across  the  Mediterranean  from  Egyptian  ports  between  4  March  and 
24  April  by  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

This  assistance,  however,  was  too  little  and  it  arrived  too  late  to  avert 
disaster. 

When  the  German  menace  to  Greece  had  begun  to  develop  in  February 
the  British  and  Greek  General  Staffs  had  considered  three  alternative 
lines  of  defence  in  northern  Greece.  The  first  of  these  was  the  line  of  the 
Graeco-Bulgarian  frontier  along  the  crest  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains. 
The  second  was  the  line  of  the  Struma  River,  covering  Salonika;  the 
third  was  the  River  Aliakhmon,  north  of  Mount  Olympus.  Wavell  was 
in  favour  of  holding  the  third,  or  rearward  line,  as  it  was  considerably 
shorter  and  more  commensurate  with  the  forces  available ;  it  was  also  less 
liable  to  be  turned  by  a  German  attack  through  the  Monastir  Gap  on  the 
Graeco-Serbian  frontier.  Unfortunately,  for  political  reasons,  General 
Papagos  (the  Greek  Commander-in-Chief)  insisted  on  holding  the  for¬ 
ward  ‘Metaxas  Line’  with  the  few  Greek  divisions  available  in  Macedonia. 
Behind  these,  three  other  Greek  divisions  and  the  British  army  under 
General  Wilson  (later  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson  of  Libya)  were  deployed 
in  the  mountainous  region  west  of  the  Vardar  Valley. 

Field  Marshal  List,  commanding  the  Twelfth  German  Army,  took 
advantage  of  this  dispersion  of  force.  On  6  April  he  advanced  down  the 
Struma  Valley,  burst  through  the  Greek  defences  at  the  Rupel  Pass,  and 
reached  Salonika  two  days  later.  At  the  same  time  armoured  columns 
penetrated  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Monastir  Gap  from  Old  Serbia  into 
northern  Greece,  and  threw  the  Allied  forces  back  to  the  Aliakhmon  line. 
General  Wilson’s  left  flank  was  turned.  He  decided  to  withdraw  his  army 
to  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  100  miles  farther  south,  but  this  withdrawal 
uncovered  the  right  flank  of  the  Greek  army  in  Epirus  and  Albania  facing 
the  Italians,  and  this  army  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  2 1  April.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  evacuate  the  British  forces  from  Greece  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  This  was  a  formidable  task.  The  harbour  of  Piraeus  had  been 
put  out  of  action  on  7  April  by  the  devastating  explosion  of  an  ammuni¬ 
tion  ship  caused  by  air  bombardment,  and  the  troops  had  to  retire  south¬ 
wards  through  narrow  mountain  passes  under  constant  air  attack.  The 
difficulty  was  increased  by  a  German  air-borne  landing  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  on  26  April,  which  captured  the  only  bridge  across  the  Corinth 
Canal.  The  troops  had  to  be  embarked  by  night  from  open  beaches  like 
Porto  Raphti  and  Megara,  east  and  west  of  Athens,  or  small  ports  in 
southern  Greece,  such  as  Kalamata  and  Nauplion.  Between  24  April  and 
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1  May  some  43,000  troops  were  evacuated  in  this  way  by  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  Germans  entered  Athens  on  27  April. 

Part  of  the  troops  evacuated  from  Greece  were  transferred  to  Crete, 
where  a  small  British  force  had  been  landed  on  1  November,  and  on 
30  April  the  defence  of  the  island  was  entrusted  to  Major-General  Frey- 
berg,  commanding  the  New  Zealand  Division.  Three  aerodromes  had 
been  constructed  on  the  island,  separated  by  distances  of  80  to  100  miles, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  fighter  support  from  Egypt,  whereas  they  were 
exposed  to  fighter  attack  by  the  Luftwaffe  operating  from  the  Greek  main¬ 
land  and  by  the  Italian  air  force  stationed  on  the  Dodecanese  Islands.  All 
British  aircraft  were  therefore  withdrawn  from  Crete  on  19  May. 

A  German  air-borne  landing  on  Crete  had  already  been  planned,  and 
this  was  launched  on  the  morning  of  20  May.  On  that  day  over  7,000 
Germans  were  landed  by  parachute  and  glider,  mostly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Maleme  aerodrome  near  the  western  end  of  the  island.  On  the 
following  two  nights  sea-borne  landings  were  attempted,  but  were  smashed 
up  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Royal  Navy.  By  the  26th  some  20,000  Germans 
had  been  landed  from  the  air  and  all  three  aerodromes  were  in  their  hands. 
On  the  27th,  in  view  of  the  enemy’s  complete  mastery  of  the  air,  Freyberg 
decided  to  evacuate  his  force,  and  between  28  May  and  1  June  over  14,000 
out  of  the  28,000  defenders  were  evacuated  to  Egypt. 

(x)  The  German  Invasion  of  Russia,  22  June  to  5  December  1941 

Hitler  had  decided  in  December  1940  on  a  campaign  to  conquer 
Russia,  and  the  military  plans  for  it,  which  under  the  code  name  ‘Barba- 
rossa’  were  viewed  with  some  doubt  by  his  military  commanders,  had 
been  drawn  up  by  February  1941.1  The  main  objective  was  to  reach  the 
line  Leningrad-Moscow-lower  Volga,  which  would  yield  to  Germany 
the  cornlands  of  the  Ukraine,  the  coal  and  manganese  of  the  Donetz  basin, 
and  the  oilfields  of  the  Caucasus,  besides  ensuring  to  her  the  command  of 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  The  success  of  Blitzkrieg  tactics  in  Poland,  France, 
and  the  Balkans  had  convinced  Hitler  that  by  launching  his  attack  in  early 
summer  he  could  attain  his  objective  before  the  Russian  winter  set  in. 
Hitler  had  originally  intended  to  open  his  offensive  on  15  May,  but  the 
British  intervention  in  Greece  caused  its  postponement  until  22  June. 

Approximately  the  same  strategy  and  tactics  were  adopted  as  those 
which  had  been  employed  successfully  against  the  Poles  in  September 
1939.  But  the  blow  struck  on  22  June  1941  was  delivered  with  more  than 
double  the  number  of  troops  (113  divisions  instead  of  52) ;  to  the  Army 
Groups  commanded  by  Field  Marshals  von  Bock  and  von  Rundstedt  was 
now  added  a  Northern  Army  Group  under  Field  Marshal  Ritter  von 
Leeb,  directed  on  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Leningrad.  The  occupation  of 

1  See  below,  pp.  396-7. 
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Rumania  up  to  the  line  of  the  Pruth  earlier  in  the  year  enabled  the 
Southern  Army  Group  (von  Rundstedt)  to  outflank  the  Carpathian 
barrier.  Each  Army  Group  had  an  air  fleet  assigned  to  its  support. 

Against  this  formidable  grouping  of  armies  the  Russians  could  deploy  at 
first  only  some  ioo  divisions,  also  organized  in  three  Army  Groups,  under 
Marshals  Voroshilov,  Timoshenko,  and  Budenny.  Against  the  2,700-3,000 
German  aircraft  the  Russians  could  put  only  about  1,500  into  the  air. 

To  begin  with,  the  German  attack  went  according  to  plan,  particularly 
in  the  northern  sector.  Within  a  week  von  Leeb  had  occupied  Riga,  and 
von  Bock  Minsk.  By  the  middle  of  July  von  Bock  had  advanced  500  miles 
and  was  approaching  Smolensk.  In  the  south,  progress  was  slower. 
Von  Rundstedt’s  armies  converging  on  Kiev  from  the  west  and  south-west 
met  with  fierce  resistance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  August  that 
Odessa  and  Nikolaiev  were  reached.  The  Russians  had  not  repeated  the 
mistake  of  the  Poles  in  deploying  the  bulk  of  their  forces  in  their  front 
line.  The  lack  of  good  roads  and  the  necessity  for  converting  the  gauge  of 
the  Russian  railway  system  also  delayed  the  German  supply  columns  and 
trains.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  September  the  main  operation  of  the 
campaign  developed.  Guderian’s  armoured  group  of  the  Central  Army 
Group  and  von  Kleist’s  armoured  group  of  the  Southern  Army  Group 
joined  hands  at  Lokvitza  and  completed  the  encirclement  of  Kiev.  The 
Russians  then  abandoned  the  line  of  the  River  Dnieper,  and  von  Rundstedt 
had  reached  the  line  Taganrog-Kharkov-Kursk  by  the  end  of  October. 

In  the  extreme  north  von  Leeb  arrived  within  striking  distance  of 
Leningrad  by  the  middle  of  September,  but  all  attempts  to  enter  the  city 
failed.  In  the  centre  the  struggle  was  still  more  desperate.  Von  Bock  had 
been  held  up  at  Smolensk  from  the  middle  of  July  until  early  October. 
Having  been  heavily  reinforced,  he  then  started  an  all-out  drive  on 
Moscow,  and  by  15  October  had  advanced  to  Mozhaisk,  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  the  capital.  Every  attempt  to  advance  beyond  that  line  failed, 
although  tremendous  efforts  were  made  to  pinch  out  Moscow  from  both 
north  and  south.  Marshal  Zhukov  was  now  in  command  of  the  Moscow 
front,  since  Marshal  Timoshenko  had  relieved  Budenny  on  the  southern 
sector  after  the  loss  of  Kiev.  On  this  sector  von  Manstein  had  stormed  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop  and  invaded  the  Crimea  early  in  November,  and  on 
the  22nd  von  Kleist’s  armoured  group  captured  Rostov-on-Don.  But 
here  again  the  German  offensive  petered  out.  The  Russians  had  retained 
sufficient  reserves  to  maintain  their  1,000-mile  front  intact,  and  the 
Russian  winter  arrived  on  20  November,  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
By  5  December  it  was  evident  that  the  German  offensive  had  ended  in 
a  stalemate,  without  having  achieved  its  main  objectives,  although  an 
enormous  area  of  Soviet  territory  had  been  occupied  and  the  Red  Army 
had  lost  over  1  million  soldiers  in  prisoners  alone. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  NORTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE,  SEPTEMBER  1939  TO  AUGUST  1940 

(i)  Poland 
By  V.  M.  Toynbee 

(a)  The  Partition  of  Poland  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  treaty  of  non-aggression  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
was  signed  in  Moscow  on  23  August  1939,1  was  accompanied  by  a  secret 
additional  protocol2  recording  the  outcome  of  ‘strictly  confidential  con¬ 
versations’  between  Ribbentrop  and  his  hosts  on  the  question  of  the 
boundary  of  the  German  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  protocol  provided  for  the  contingency  of  ‘a  territorial  and 
political  transformation’  of  the  areas  belonging  respectively  to  the  Baltic 
States  and  to  Poland.  In  the  Baltic  States,  the  northern  frontier  of 
Lithuania  was  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  spheres  of  influence : 
Latvia  and  Estonia  were  thus  allocated  to  Russia  and  Lithuania  to  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  agreed  (according  to  Ribbentrop,  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  on  his  initiative)3  that  Vilna  should  be  regarded  as  part  of 
Lithuania;  in  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  the  two  parties  recognized  ‘the 
interest  of  Lithuania  in  the  Vilna  territory’,4  though  the  limits  of  this 
territory  were  not  defined.  In  Poland,  the  boundary  was  to  follow 
approximately  ‘the  line  of  the  rivers  Narev,  Vistula,  and  San’.5 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  a  Polish  rump  state,  after  the  agreed 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  502. 

2  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  229;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  468. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  196.  In  this  telegram  Ribbentrop  was  informing  Schulenburg,  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  of  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to  the  German  Legation 
at  Kovno  to  guide  them  in  communications  with  the  Lithuanian  Government,  and  Ribbentrop 
was  no  doubt  concerned  to  represent  himself  as  Lithuania’s  friend. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  342-56,  for  the  Polish  ultimatum  which  had  compelled  the  Lithua¬ 
nians,  some  eighteen  months  earlier,  to  open  their  frontier  with  Poland,  which  they  had  kept 
closed  as  a  protest  against  the  Polish  seizure  of  Vilna  in  1 920.  The  Poles  had  not  insisted  that  the 
Lithuanians  should  formally  renounce  their  claim  to  Vilna,  but  the  Lithuanians  had  recently 
shown  signs  of  greater  willingness  to  recognize  the  fait  accompli. 

5  Though  it  was  often  referred  to  as  the  ‘three-river  line’,  a  fourth  river  was  involved,  for  the 
intention  was  that  the  boundary  at  its  northern  end  should  follow  the  course  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Narev,  the  Pissa  or  Pisia,  so  as  to  meet  the  East  Prussian  frontier  at  Wincenta.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  line  along  the  four  rivers  made  a  complete  partition  of  Poland  from  the  southern  frontier 
of  East  Prussia  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Slovakia.  The  ‘Suwalki  pocket’  between  East  Prussia 
and  Lithuania  was  not  mentioned  in  the  protocol,  which  referred  only  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lithuania.  For  the  transference  of  the  Suwalki  pocket  from  Russia  to  Germany  see  below, 
p.  29. 
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partition  had  taken  place,  was  also  discussed  by  Ribbentrop  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders.  This  was  an  idea  with  which  the  Germans  continued  to  play 
for  some  time  after  their  conquest  of  Poland,1  and  at  this  stage  Stalin 
seemed  also  to  look  with  favour  on  the  possibility.2  No  conclusion  was 
reached,  during  the  Moscow  conversation  in  August,  on  the  question 
‘whether  the  interests  of  both  Parties  make  the  maintenance  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Polish  State  appear  desirable  and  how  the  frontiers  of  this  State 
should  be  drawn’.  This  question,  in  the  words  of  the  protocol,  could  ‘be 
definitely  determined  only  in  the  course  of  further  political  developments’, 
but  the  two  Governments  proclaimed  their  intention,  in  any  case,  of 
resolving  it  ‘by  means  of  a  friendly  understanding’.3 

Contemporary  Western  observers  of  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1939, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  secret  protocol  of  23  August  and  forgetful 
of  the  long-term  plans  regarding  Russia  which  Hitler  had  made  public  in 
the  book  that  had  become  the  Bible  of  Nazi  Germany,4  were  inclined  to 
assume  that  the  Nazis  must  have  been  greatly  disturbed  and  disappointed 
when  a  large  part  of  Poland,  including  some  of  her  most  valuable  assets,5 
fell  into  Russian  hands.  In  fact  it  appears,  on  the  evidence  of  German 
diplomatic  documents  published  after  the  war,  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  having  struck  their  bargain  with  the  Soviet  Government,  were 
chiefly  concerned  lest  the  Russians  should  embarrass  them  by  failure  to 
take  possession  of  their  share  of  the  spoils.  Two  days  after  the  German 
forces  had  begun  their  advance  into  Poland,  Ribbentrop  was  already 
urging  the  Russians  to  advance  on  their  side.  In  a  ‘most  urgent’  and  ‘top 
secret’  telegram,6  dispatched  on  the  evening  of  3  September,  Ribbentrop 
instructed  Schulenburg,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  Russian  intervention  at  once  with  Molotov,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister. 

We  definitely  expect  [Ribbentrop  said]  to  have  beaten  the  Polish  Army  de¬ 
cisively  in  a  few  weeks.  We  should  then  keep  the  territory  that  was  fixed  at 
Moscow  as  a  German  sphere  of  interest  under  military  occupation.  We  would 
naturally,  however,  for  military  reasons,  have  to  continue  to  take  action  against 
such  Polish  military  forces  as  are  at  that  time  located  in  the  Polish  territory 
belonging  to  the  Russian  sphere  of  interest. 

Schulenburg  was,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
‘consider  it  desirable  for  Russian  forces  to  move  at  the  proper  time  against 
Polish  forces  in  the  Russian  sphere  of  interest  and,  for  their  part,  to  occupy 
this  territory’.  In  Ribbentrop’s  opinion  this  would  be  not  only  a  relief  for 
the  Germans,  but  also  ‘in  the  sense  of  the  Moscow  agreements,  and  in  the 
Soviet  interest  as  well’. 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  pp.  553-6.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  104. 

3  Ibid,  vii,  no.  229.  4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  iggg,  p.  335. 

5  See  below,  pp.  29  note  5,  and  30.  *  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  567. 
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For  ten  days  Molotov  evaded  giving  a  definite  answer  to  increasingly 
urgent  inquiries  from  Schulenburg  about  the  Soviet  Government’s  inten¬ 
tions.  On  5  September  Molotov  thought  that  the  time  for  ‘concrete 
action’  had  not  yet  come  and  that  ‘excessive  haste’  might  ‘promote  unity 
among  our  opponents’.1  On  the  9th  he  held  out  hopes  of  action  within 
a  few  days,  but  retracted  this  next  day,  when  he  explained  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  been  ‘taken  completely  by  surprise  by  the  unexpectedly 
rapid  German  military  successes’  and  warned  Schulenburg  that  the  Red 
Army  might  need  two  or  three  weeks  more  to  complete  their  preparations.2 
On  the  14th  Molotov  reported  that  the  Red  Army’s  preparations  were 
making  better  progress  than  had  been  expected,  but  said  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  wished,  for  political  reasons,  to  await  the  fall  of  Warsaw.3  Ribben- 
trop  replied  on  the  1 5th  that  the  capture  of  W arsaw  was  expected  within 
a  few  days.  He  welcomed  the  indication  that  the  Soviet  Government  ‘will 
take  a  hand  militarily  and  that  it  intends  to  begin  its  operations  now’.  This 
would  relieve  the  Germans  ‘of  the  necessity  of  annihilating  the  remainder 
of  the  Polish  Army  by  pursuing  it  as  far  as  the  Russian  boundary’,  and 
would  avert  the  danger  of  a  political  vacuum  in  the  areas  east  of  the 
German  zone  of  influence — areas  in  which  the  Germans  had  ‘no  intention 
of  undertaking  any  political  or  administrative  activities’.  On  the  16th 
Schulenburg,  on  Ribbentrop’s  instructions,  made  a  definite  request  that 
the  Soviet  Government  ‘would  now  set  a  day  and  hour  on  which  their 
Army  would  begin  their  advance’,  to  which  Molotov  replied  that  inter¬ 
vention  was  now  ‘imminent’.4  It  was  not  until  2  a.m.  on  the  17th  that 
Schulenburg  was  formally  notified  by  Stalin,  in  the  presence  of  Molotov 
and  Voroshilov,  that  the  Red  Army  would  cross  the  frontier  four  hours 
later  ‘along  the  whole  line  from  Polotsk  to  Kamenets-Podolsk’5  (that  is, 
from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Russian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
frontiers  to  the  Rumanian  frontier). 

The  Soviet  Government’s  hesitation  in  committing  themselves  to  military 
action  appears  to  have  been  due  not  only  to  the  need  for  time  to  complete 
their  preparations  (if,  indeed,  that  was  anything  more  than  an  excuse)  but 
also  to  their  desire  to  provide  themselves  with  a  respectable  motive  for 
intervention.  Molotov  told  Schulenburg  on  10  September  that  the  Soviet 
Government 

had  intended  to  take  the  occasion  of  the  further  advance  of  German  troops  to 
declare  that  Poland  was  falling  apart  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  consequence,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Ukrainians  and  White 
Russians  ‘threatened’  by  Germany.  This  argument  was  to  make  the  intervention 

1  Ibid,  viii,  no.  5.  2  Ibid.  nos.  37,  39,  46.  3  Ibid.  no.  63. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  70,  78.  The  fact  that  on  the  16th  the  Russo-Japanese  non-aggression  pact  was 
signed  may  be  of  significance  in  this  context. 

5  Ibid.  no.  80. 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  plausible  to  the  masses  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  the  appearance  of  an  aggressor.1 

The  German  Government  naturally  did  not  like  the  idea  that  a  German 
threat  to  the  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  populations  in  Poland  should 
be  alleged  by  the  Russians  as  their  motive  for  intervention.  ‘The  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  motive  of  that  sort  [Ribbentrop  telegraphed  to  Schulenburg  on 
15  September]  would  indeed  be  out  of  the  question  in  practice.  It  would 
be  directly  contrary  to  the  true  German  intentions,  which  are  confined 
exclusively  to  the  realization  of  well-known  German  vital  interests.’ 
Instead,  Ribbentrop  suggested,  for  ‘the  political  support  of  the  advance 
of  the  Soviet  Army’,  the  publication  of  a  German-Russian  joint  communi¬ 
que  stating  that,  in  view  of  the  collapse  of  the  previous  form  of  government 
in  Poland,  the  German  and  Soviet  Governments  considered  it  their  joint 
duty  to  restore  peace  and  order  in  areas  which  were  naturally  of  interest 
to  them.2  When  Schulenburg  gave  this  message  to  Molotov  on  16  Sep¬ 
tember,  Molotov  stood  his  ground.  The  Soviet  Government,  he  told  the 
Ambassador,  intended  to  take  the  line  that  the  Polish  state  no  longer 
existed;  all  agreements  with  Poland  were  therefore  void;3  third  Powers 
might  try  to  profit  by  the  chaos  which  had  arisen;  and  the  Soviet  Union 
considered  herself  obliged  to  intervene  to  protect  her  ‘Ukrainian  and 
White  Russian  brothers’.  Molotov  admitted  that  ‘the  projected  argument 
of  the  Soviet  Government  contained  a  note  that  was  jarring  to  German 
sensibilities’,  but  asked  that,  ‘in  view  of  the  difficult  situation  of  the  Soviet 
Government’,  the  Germans  should  not  let  a  trifle  like  this  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Soviet  Government  ‘unfortunately  saw  no  possibility  of  any 
other  motivation,  since  the  Soviet  Union  had  heretofore  not  bothered 
about  the  plight  of  its  minorities  in  Poland  and  had  to  justify  abroad,  in 
some  way  or  other,  its  present  intervention’.  The  Soviet  Government, 
Molotov  said,  intended  to  use  these  arguments  as  soon  as  the  Red  Army 
had  crossed  the  frontier,  in  broadcast  messages  and  in  the  press  (they  had, 
in  fact,  already  begun  to  prepare  the  ground  by  articles  in  Pravda  on  14 
September  and  in  Izvestia  on  the  15th  denouncing  Polish  oppression  of  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  46.  Molotov  went  on  to  say  that  ‘this  course  was  blocked  for  the  Soviet 
Government’  by  a  DNB  report  on  the  9th  that,  ‘in  accordance  with  a  statement  by  Colonel 
General  Brauchitsch,  military  action  was  no  longer  necessary  on  the  German  eastern  border. 
The  report  created  the  impression  that  a  German-Polish  armistice  was  imminent.  If,  however, 
Germany  concluded  an  armistice,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  start  a  “new  war”.’  Ribbentrop 
at  once  instructed  Schulenburg  to  tell  Molotov  that  his  remarks  were  ‘based  on  a  complete 
misunderstanding’  and  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  imminent  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
with  Poland  (ibid.  no.  59). 

2  Ibid.  no.  70. 

3  Less  than  twelve  months  earlier,  on  26  November  1938,  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Governments 
had  issued  a  joint  declaration  that  their  relations  were  and  would  continue  to  be  based  on  all  the 
existing  agreements  between  them  (including  a  pact  of  non-aggression  signed  on  25  July  1932), 
which  had  ‘a  basis  wide  enough  to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
two  states’  ( Survey  for  1938,  iii.  328). 
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Ukrainians  and  White  Russians) ;  and  they  would  also  send  a  note  on  the 
same  lines  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  and  to  all  diplomatic  missions  in 
Moscow.1 

The  German  Government  could  not  prevent  the  Soviet  Government 
from  conducting  their  propaganda  to  their  own  people  as  they  chose,  and 
‘help  for  our  oppressed  brothers’  was  the  keynote  of  a  broadcast  speech  in 
which  Molotov  informed  the  Russian  people,  on  the  morning  of  1 7  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  the  Red  Army  had  advanced  into  Poland,  and  of  speeches 
and  resolutions  at  meetings  summoned  throughout  the  territories  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  day.  Schulenburg  did,  however,  succeed  in 
obtaining  certain  changes  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  note  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador.  Stalin  read  him  the  draft  of  this  note  at  their  interview  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  17th,  and,  when  the  Ambassador  raised  objections 
on  three  points,  ‘Stalin  with  the  utmost  readiness  so  altered  the  text  that 
the  note  now  seems  satisfactory’.2  The  note,  as  amended,  was  handed 
to  the  Polish  Ambassador  and  sent  to  all  other  diplomatic  missions  during 
the  day.3  The  German  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  Stalin’s 
draft  for  a  joint  communique4  which  was  broadcast  from  German  and 
Russian  stations  on  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  and  which  ran  as  follows : 

In  order  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  unfounded  rumours  concerning  the  respective 
aims  of  the  German  and  Soviet  forces  which  are  operating  in  Poland,  the 
Government  of  the  German  Reich  and  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  declare 
that  the  operations  of  these  forces  do  not  involve  any  aims  which  are  contrary 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  78.  The  Soviet  Government  were  right  in  thinking  that  the  plea  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  ‘Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  brothers’  would  serve  them  well.  Speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  26  October  1939,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  mentioned  two  points 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  passing  judgement  on  the  Russians’  occupation  of 
part  of  Poland:  first,  that  they  would  never  have  taken  that  action  if  the  Germans  had  not  set  an 
example  by  invading  Poland  without  a  declaration  of  war;  second,  ‘that  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  to  advance  the  Russian  boundary  to  what  was  substantially  the  boundary 
recommended  at  the  time  of  the  Versailles  Conference  by  .  .  .  Lord  Curzon’  (26  October  1939, 
H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  114,  col.  1565).  For  the  importance  of  the  ‘western  lands’  which  the 
Russians  were  obliged  to  cede  to  the  Poles  in  1 92 1  as  a  factor  in  Russian  policy  see  Survey  for 
1939-46;  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  55. 

On  26  October  in  the  House  of  Lords  Halifax  also  touched  on  the  question  whether  the  Anglo- 
Polish  agreement  of  mutual  assistance  of  25  August  1939  covered  the  case  of  aggression  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  His  statement  was  on  the  same  lines  as  an  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  19  October,  when  R.  A.  Butler,  then  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said: 
‘During  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  signature  of  the  agreement  it  was  understood  be¬ 
tween  the  Polish  Government  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  agreement  should  only 
cover  the  case  of  aggression  by  Germany,  and  the  Polish  Government  confirm  that  this  is  so’ 
(H.C.  Deb.  3th  ser.,  vol.  332,  col.  1082). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  80. 

3  For  the  text  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  July  1939-June  1940  (Boston,  World 
Peace  Foundation,  1940),  pp.  361-2. 

4  Molotov  on  the  16th  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  joint  communique  was  unnecessary, 
but  Stalin,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  agreed  to  discuss  it  later.  Stalin  rejected  a  text  proposed 
by  the  Germans  on  the  ground  that  ‘it  presented  the  facts  all  too  frankly’  (memorandum  by 
Hilger,  Counsellor  of  the  German  F.mbassy  in  Moscow:  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  94). 
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to  the  interests  of  Germany  and  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  Nonaggression  Pact  concluded  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  On 
the  contrary,  the  aim  of  these  forces  is  to  restore  peace  and  order  in  Poland, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Polish  State,  and  to  help 
the  Polish  population  to  establish  new  conditions  for  its  political  life.1 

While  the  Soviet  Government  recognized  that  the  task  of  justifying  their 
intervention  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world  at  large  would  be  easier 
if  the  German  army  were  to  advance  so  far  that  the  Ukrainians  and  White 
Russians  in  Poland’s  eastern  provinces  could  be  represented  as  in  need  of 
Russian  protection,  they  were  uneasy  lest  the  German  military  leaders, 
having  once  crossed  the  boundary  drawn  on  23  August  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence,  should  be  reluctant  to  withdraw 
from  territory  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  line. 
This  question  came  up  more  than  once  in  conversations  between  Schulen- 
burg  and  Molotov  before  the  Russians  crossed  the  frontier,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  attempted  to  meet  these  Russian  suspicions  by  repeated  assurances 
that  they  intended  to  keep  the  bargain  struck  in  Moscow  to  the  letter.2 
The  Russians,  however,  were  still  not  convinced.  On  the  18th,  when 
Schulenburg  was  discussing  with  Stalin  the  publication  of  a  joint  com¬ 
munique,  Stalin  said,  ‘somewhat  suddenly,  that  on  the  Soviet  side  there 
were  certain  doubts  as  to  whether  the  German  High  Command  at  the 
appropriate  time  would  .  .  .  withdraw  to  the  line  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  (Pissa-Narew-Vistula-San)’.  Schulenburg  referred  to  the  assur¬ 
ances  which  he  had  already  given  to  Molotov,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  in  the  German  interest  to  withdraw  to  the  agreed  line,  ‘since,  in 
this  way,  troops  could  be  made  available  for  the  Western  Front’.  Stalin 
replied  that  he  did  not  doubt  the  German  Government’s  good  faith,  but  it 
was  a  ‘well-known  fact  that  all  military  men  are  loath  to  give  up  occupied 
territories’.  Thereupon  the  German  military  attache  ‘interjected  that  the 
German  armed  forces  would  do  just  as  the  Fuhrer  ordered’.  After  this 
interview  Schulenburg  asked  Ribbentrop,  ‘in  view  of  Stalin’s  well-known 
attitude  of  mistrust’,  to  authorize  ‘a  further  declaration  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  remove  his  last  doubts’.3  Ribbentrop  on  the  19th  sent  Schulenburg 
instructions  to  inform  Stalin  that  he  had  been  ‘expressly  directed’  by  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister  to  inform  him  that  the  agreements  made  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Fuhrer  at  Moscow  would,  ‘of  course,  be  kept’  and  that 
they  were  regarded  ‘as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  friendly  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union’.4 

In  the  event,  Russian  suspicions  that  the  Germans  might  not  keep 
their  bargain  turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  German  and  Russian  military 
operations  were  co-ordinated  at  a  meeting  at  Bialystok  within  two  or 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  94  (enclosure  2). 

3  Ibid.  no.  90. 


2  Ibid.  nos.  5,  34,  70. 
4  Ibid.  no.  101. 
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three  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  advance,1  and  the  German 
forces,  which  had  penetrated  in  some  sectors  to  points  150  miles  or  more 
beyond  the  boundary  fixed  by  the  protocol  of  23  August,  at  once  began  to 
withdraw  to  the  four-river  line.2 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Poland,  which  began  early  on  the  morning  of 
17  September,  was  carried  out  by  large  and  well-equipped  forces  which 
met  with  little  opposition  and  had  advanced  some  150  miles — roughly  to 
the  Curzon  Line — within  a  week.3  Such  Polish  forces  as  there  were  in  the 
eastern  provinces  in  the  third  week  of  September  were  greatly  disorganized, 
and  the  Russian  advance  took  them  completely  by  surprise.  The  Russians 
sapped  the  morale  of  Polish  soldiers  by  dropping  leaflets  containing  maps 
which  showed  the  extent  of  German  advances,  and  the  invaders  were  also 
helped  by  rumours  that  they  were  moving  against  the  Germans,  not  against 
the  Poles.  Above  all,  they  could  count  on  a  large  measure  of  co-operation 
from  the  White  Russians  and  Ukrainians  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  inter-war  Poland.4 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  Russians  had  an  easy 
task,  but  on  the  northernmost  sector  of  their  line  there  were  political  com¬ 
plications  which  obliged  them  to  move  cautiously.  It  has  been  seen5  that 
the  secret  protocol  of  23  August  had  not  drawn  a  dividing  line  between  the 
German  and  Russian  spheres  of  interest  in  the  Vilna  area.  On  16  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  invasion,  Molotov  urgently  asked 
Schulenburg  ‘whether  some  agreement  had  been  reached  with  Lithuania 
regarding  the  Vilna  region,  particularly  as  to  who  was  to  occupy  the  city’. 
The  Soviet  Government,  he  said,  ‘absolutely  wanted  to  avoid  a  clash  with 
Lithuania’.6  There  is  no  evidence  concerning  the  reply  that  the  Germans 
made  to  this  inquiry,  but,  on  18  September,  Russian  troops  entered  the 
city  of  Vilna. 

On  19  September  the  claim  that  Vilna  was  Lithuania’s  rightful  capital 
was  made  in  a  semi-official  broadcast  from  Kovno,7  and  on  the  same  day, 
following  an  interview  between  Molotov  and  the  Lithuanian  Minister, 
a  declaration  was  issued  in  Moscow  limiting  Soviet  aims  to  the  occupation 
of  Polish  White  Russia  and  Polish  Ukraine.8 


1  Ibid.  nos.  80,  90. 

2  New  York  Times,  23  September  1939.  3  Observer,  24  September  1939. 

4  There  was  said  to  have  been  street  fighting  in  some  towns,  e.g.  Lwow  and  Grodno.  The 

situation  in  the  Ukraine  was  complicated  to  some  extent  by  the  aspirations  of  Ukrainian 
nationalists,  who  were  said  to  have  fought  Russophil  Ukrainians  in  some  districts,  though  they 
joined  with  them  in  attacking  Polish  citizens  and  refugees.  According  to  a  Polish  colonel  who  was 
in  Stanislawow  just  before  the  Russians  entered  and  who  subsequently  gave  an  interview  to  a 
Hungarian  paper  ( Uj  Magyarzag,  4  October  1939),  nationalists  had  actually  proclaimed  an 
independent  Ukrainian  republic  in  the  city  on  17  September.  The  Russian  troops,  however, 
entered  next  day,  and  at  once  appointed  administrative  officers  of  their  own  selection. 

5  See  above,  p.  21.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  78. 

7  The  Times,  20  September  1939.  8  Ibid.  21  September  1939. 
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The  reason  for  the  Soviet  Government’s  special  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  the  Lithuanians  was  shortly  to  appear.  On  19  September 
Schulenburg  was  informed  that  the  Soviet  Government  considered  the 
time  ripe  ‘to  establish  definitively,  jointly  with  the  German  Government, 
the  structure  of  the  Polish  area’,  and  would  like  to  begin  negotiations  at 
once  in  Moscow  for  this  purpose.  Stalin  was  no  longer  inclined  to  favour 
‘the  existence  of  a  residual  Poland’,  and  suggested  that  the  Polish  terri¬ 
tories  should  simply  be  partitioned  along  the  demarcation  line  of  23 
August.1  Ribbentrop,  on  the  23rd,  accepted  the  invitation  to  a  second 
conference  in  Moscow,  and  intimated  that  partition  along  the  four-river 
line  coincided  ‘in  general’  with  his  Government’s  views.2 

Stalin  then  showed  his  hand  more  clearly.  In  an  interview  with 
Schulenburg  on  the  evening  of  25  September  he  put  forward  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  the  proposal  that  Germany  should  waive  her  claim  to  Lithuania 
in  return  for  the  province  of  Lublin  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Warsaw  as  far  east  as  the  River  Bug.  The  existence  of  a  Polish  rump  state, 
he  suggested,  might  in  future  create  friction  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  his  proposal  were  accepted,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
‘immediately  take  up  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Baltic  countries  in 
accordance  with  the  protocol  of  August  23,  and  expected  in  this  matter  the 
unstinting  support  of  the  German  Government’.3 

Ribbentrop’s  second  visit  to  Moscow  lasted  from  the  evening  of  27  Sep¬ 
tember  until  mid-day  on  the  29th.  The  German-Soviet  ‘boundary  and 
friendship  treaty’  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  conference  bore  the  date 
28  September,  though  Ribbentrop  and  Molotov  actually  put  their 
signatures  to  it  at  5  a.m.  on  the  29th.4 

The  treaty5  provided  that  the  boundary  of  the  ‘respective  national 
interests’  of  the  two  parties  ‘in  the  territory  of  the  former  Polish  state’,  to  be 
described  in  detail  in  a  supplementary  protocol,6  should  be  recognized  as 
definitive;  that  the  settlement  should  be  regarded  ‘as  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  progressive  development  of  the  friendly  relations’  between  the  German 
and  Russian  peoples;  and  that  ‘any  interference  of  third  parties’  in  the 
settlement  should  be  rejected.  In  a  confidential  protocol,  the  Soviet 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  104.  For  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  wording  of  the  communique 
announcing  the  demarcation  line  see  ibid.  nos.  109,  115,  122. 

2  Ibid.  no.  124. 


3  Ibid.  no.  13 1.  The  Soviet  Government  had  begun  to  put  pressure  on  Estonia  and 
Latvia  before  Ribbentrop  arrived  in  Moscow.  For  the  question  of  the  Baltic  States  see  below, 
pp.  42  seqq. 

4  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941:  Documents  from  the  Archives  of 
the  German  Foreign  Office,  ed.  R.  J.  Son  tag  and  J.  S.  Beddie.  Dept,  of  State  Publication  3023 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1948),  p.  105.  [This  collection  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as 
N.S.R.] 


5  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  157-61.  The  treaty  and  protocol  were  ratified  on  1 9  October 
1939  (ibid.  no.  261,  note  2). 

6  For  text  of  protocol  see  ibid.  no.  193. 
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Government  undertook  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  migration  of 
German  nationals  or  persons  of  German  descent  from  territories  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  the  German  Government  accepted  similar  obliga¬ 
tions  in  respect  of  Ukrainians  or  White  Russians  in  their  territory.  There 
were  also  two  secret  protocols,  one  binding  each  party  to  suppress  any 
Polish  agitation  affecting  the  territories  of  the  other  party,  and  the  other 
modifying  the  terms  of  the  secret  protocol  of  23  August  in  accordance  with 
Stalin’s  proposal,  of  25  September,  that  Lithuania  should  be  exchanged 
for  the  province  of  Lublin  and  part  of  the  province  of  Warsaw.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  have  been  stipulated  or  understood  that  the  ‘Suwalki 
pocket’  (between  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania)  should  also  be  transferred 
from  the  Russian  to  the  German  side  of  the  line  partitioning  Poland,  since 
the  protocol  went  on  to  provide  that,  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Government 
‘should  take  special  measures  on  Lithuanian  territory  to  protect  its 
interests’,  there  should  be  a  slight  rectification,  in  Germany’s  favour,  in  the 
north-westernmost  section  of  the  previous  Lithuanian-Polish  frontier,  with 
the  effect  of  enlarging  the  Suwalki  pocket  of  former  Polish  territory.1 
Finally,  the  two  Foreign  Ministers  signed  a  declaration  intended  to  serve 
the  German  Government’s  aim  of  persuading  the  Western  Powers  to 
accept  the  fait  accompli  in  Poland.2 

The  frontier  line  agreed  upon  in  Moscow  on  28  September  ran  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  Lithuanian-Polish  frontier  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
meet  the  East  Prussian  frontier  north  of  Augustow  (thereby  transferring 
the  Suwalki  pocket  to  the  German  side  of  the  line).  It  then  followed  the 
East  Prussian  frontier  to  the  river  Pissa,  followed  the  Pissa  and  the  Narew 
to  Ostrolenka,  and  then  ran  south-east  to  meet  the  River  Bug  at  Nur.  It 
continued  to  run  south-east,  following  the  line  of  the  Bug,  as  far  as 
Krystnopol,  where  it  turned  west  till  it  reached  the  River  San  north  of 
Przemysl,  and  then  followed  the  winding  course  of  the  San  to  the  frontier 
at  the  point  where  Slovakia  marched  with  Carpathian  Ruthenia.3 

In  its  southernmost  sector,  the  new  line  of  partition  was  identical  with 
that  of  23  August.4  The  Soviet  Government  therefore  retained  Lwow, 
with  its  sugar  and  textile  industries,5  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  oilfields, 

1  See  below,  p.  47. 

-  See  below,  pp.  95  seqq.  For  Ribbentrop’s  report  on  his  visit  to  Moscow  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii, 
no.  152. 

3  Volkischer  Beobachter,  30  September  1 939. 

4  Schulenburg  subsequently  reported  to  Berlin  that  ‘a  very  strong  Ukrainian  influence  in  the 
Kremlin’  had  been  apparent  during  the  negotiations.  Stalin  had  told  the  German  Ambassador 
that  he  was  prepared  to  make  concessions  in  the  north  and  in  the  White  Russian  districts,  but 
not  in  the  Ukraine.  ‘Consequently  the  cession  of  the  city  of  Sinyava’,  which  was  much  desired 
by  the  Germans,  ‘was  cancelled  by  the  Soviet  Government  after  it  had  first  agreed  to  it’  ( N.S.R. , 
p.  164). 

5  Under  both  agreements  the  lion’s  share  of  Polish  industries  went  to  Germany,  who  acquired 
not  only  Silesia  and  the  old-established  industrial  centres  in  Western  Poland  but  also  the  new 
‘industrial  triangle’  south  of  Radom.  The  principal  towns  in  the  Russian-occupied  territory, 
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including  the  wells  of  Drohobycz  and  Boryslaw,  which  were  the  richest  in 
inter-war  Poland.  The  division  along  the  San  also  gave  Russia  a  common 
frontier  with  Hungary  (which  was  now  in  occupation  of  Carpatho- 
Ruthenia)  and  prevented  Germany  from  establishing  direct  contact  with 
Rumania.  Farther  north,  the  shifting  of  the  line  eastwards  gave  Germany 
control  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  and  also  over  the 
whole  of  Warsaw  (under  the  agreement  of  23  August  Russia  would  have 
occupied  the  suburb  of  Praga  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Vistula).  In  the 
Suwalki  salient  Germany  acquired  some  valuable  agricultural  land. 

Ethnologically,  the  line  of  28  September  was  more  rational  than  that 
of  23  August.  Large  additional  territories  with  a  purely  or  mainly  Polish 
population  (including  the  province  of  Lublin  with  some  3  million  Polish 
inhabitants)  went  to  Germany,  while  almost  all  districts  with  White 
Russian  or  Ukrainian  majorities  still  fell  to  Russia.  The  region  in  which 
the  second  partition  line,  like  the  first,  departed  markedly  from  the  eastern 
limit  of  territories  inhabited  by  Polish  majorities  (i.e.  from  the  Curzon 
Line)  was  the  Polish-inhabited  country,  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper 
Narew,  which  the  revised  line  still  assigned  to  Russia.  According  to  a 
British  estimate,1  the  territory  west  of  the  Curzon  Line  accupied  by  the 
Russians  had  an  area  of  about  8,000  square  miles. 

Russian  troops  which  had  occupied  the  Suwalki  salient  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October,  and  on  14  October  the 
German  High  Command  announced  that  the  whole  of  the  territory 
allocated  to  Germany  had  been  occupied  by  German  forces.  Meanwhile, 
on  4  October,  a  protocol  had  been  signed  providing  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  boundary  on  the  ground  by  a  German-Soviet  Commission.  The 
Commission  began  work  without  delay,  and  demarcation  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  February  1940.  Out  of  the  total  length  of  900  miles, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  partition  line  followed  rivers ;  but  on  the  sectors  of 
‘dry  frontier’  a  strip  fifteen  feet  wide  was  clearly  marked  by  stakes.  In 
some  places,  where  the  line  ran  through  virgin  forest,  a  ride  was  cut  by 
motor-driven  saws.  According  to  press  reports,  behind  the  rivers  and  the 
stakes  fortifications  began  at  once  to  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.2 


besides  Lwow,  were  Przemysl,  Brest  Litovsk,  and  Bialystok.  The  last  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
Polish  textile  industry. 

1  R.  A.  Butler  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  on  13  October  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol. 
352,  coll.  845-6).  Butler,  in  his  answer,  drew  a  detailed  comparison  between  the  line  of  28 
September  and  the  Curzon  Line.  In  a  statement  issued  by  their  Press  Bureau  on  7  November 
1939  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile  claimed  that  6  million  Poles  fell  under  Russian  rule  in 
addition  to  about  4I  million  Ukrainians,  1,200,000  White  Russians,  and  1,300,000  Jews.  The 
estimate  certainly  greatly  exaggerated  the  number  of  Poles  concerned,  while  the  figures  for 
White  Russians  and  Ukrainians  were  probably  too  low. 

2  The  Times,  9  February,  News  Chronicle,  5  March,  Volkischer  Beobachter,  6  March  1940.  All 
Polish  cement  factories  in  German-occupied  territory  were  reported  at  the  beginning  of  December 
to  be  working  full  time  on  material  for  the  fortifications. 
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(b)  The  Incorporation  of  Soviet-occupied  Territory  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Within  five  weeks  of  the  signature  of  the  German-Soviet  agreement  of 
28  September  1939,  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  the  German  and  the 
Russian  parts  of  occupied  Poland,  a  large  portion  of  the  German-occupied 
territory  and  the  whole  of  the  Russian-occupied  territory  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  national  territory  of  two  occupying  Powers.  The 
administrative  organization  of  German-occupied  Poland  is  described  in 
another  volume  in  this  series;1  in  this  place  a  short  account  will  be  given 
of  the  process  by  which  several  million  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  inter-war  Poland  became  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  provinces  of  Poland  which  were  allocated  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the 
German-Soviet  agreement  of  28  September  1939  were  organized  by  the 
occupying  authorities  in  the  two  large  administrative  divisions  of  Western 
Ukraine  (corresponding  roughly  to  Eastern  Galicia  and  Volhynia)  and 
W estern  White  Russia  (which  included  the  Pripet  Marshes,  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Grodno,  and  such  parts  of  the  Vilna  district  as  were  not 
handed  over  to  Lithuania).2 

When  the  Red  Army  began  its  invasion  of  Poland  on  17  September  1939 
General  Timoshenko  was  in  supreme  command  in  the  southern  sector  and 
General  Kovalev  in  the  northern.  At  the  outset,  control  over  the  occupied 
territories  was  exercised  by  military  councils,  but  as  soon  as  possible  a 
provisional  administration  was  established  in  each  area,  with  centres  at 
Lwow  in  the  south  and  Bialystok  in  the  north.  The  members  of  these  pro¬ 
visional  administrations  included  some  local  inhabitants  as  well  as  officers 
of  the  Red  Army  and  Russian  political  commissars.  Workers’  guards  were 
formed  in  the  towns,  while  village  Soviets  and  defence  committees  were 
set  up  in  rural  districts. 

On  7  October  the  provisional  administrations  issued  proclamations 
summoning  the  people  to  hold  elections  for  National  Assemblies.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  set  up  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  supervise  the 
actual  elections.  In  Western  Ukraine  the  town  and  district  of  Lwow  pro¬ 
vided  most  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  committee,  but  two  of  them 
came  from  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  while  in  Western  White  Russia  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  White  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
was  a  member  of  the  committee.3 

The  elections  were  fixed  for  22  October,  and  the  propaganda  campaign 
during  the  preceding  fortnight,  which  followed  exactly  the  same  lines  in 
both  parts  of  the  Soviet-occupied  territory,  was  directed  towards  obtaining 
support  for  four  points  which  were  put  forward  as  the  ‘demands’  of  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  549  seqq.  2  See  above,  pp.  21,  27. 

3  These  members  from  the  Soviet  Union  were  said  to  have  been  appointed  at  the  request  of  the 
committees.  Soviet  citizens  were  also  members  or  chairmen  of  many  provincial  and  district 
committees. 
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population  and  circulated  to  all  election  candidates.  The  four  ‘demands’ 
were:  (i)  establishment  of  Soviet  power  in  the  former  Polish  territory; 
(2)  incorporation  of  Western  Ukraine  in  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  of 
Western  White  Russia  in  the  White  Russian  S.S.R. ;  (3)  confiscation  of 
large  estates;  and  (4)  nationalization  of  banks  and  large  industrial  under¬ 
takings. 

The  electoral  procedure  followed  the  Soviet  model:  that  is,  there  was 
universal  suffrage  for  all  members  of  the  population  over  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  the  ballot,  nominally  at  any  rate,  was  secret.  The  proportion  of 
deputies  elected  to  the  inhabitants  was,  however,  about  1  to  5,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  1  to  300,000  in  the  U. S.S.R.  In  practice,  as  in  the  U. S.S.R., 
there  could  only  be  one  candidate  in  each  electoral  area,  and  greater 
interest  was  therefore  taken  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  than  in  the 
actual  voting. 

In  both  Western  Ukraine  and  Western  White  Russia  the  majority  of 
the  candidates  were  peasants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  industrial  workers  and 
intelligentsia.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Poles  were  very  much  in  the  minority 
in  both  areas;  in  the  Ukraine  27  per  cent,  and  in  White  Russia  13  per  cent, 
of  the  candidates  were  of  Polish  origin.  The  percentage  of  Russians  among 
the  candidates  was  very  small. 

According  to  the  official  Soviet  figures,1  on  the  day  of  the  election  (22 
October  1939)  1,495  candidates  were  returned  in  Western  Ukraine  and 
927  in  Western  White  Russia;  92-83  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  of  about 
\\  millions  in  Western  Ukraine  were  reported  to  have  recorded  votes,  while 
the  figures  in  Western  White  Russia  were  96-7  per  cent,  of  an  electorate 
of  rather  more  than  2J  millions.  In  Ukraine  400,000  votes  and  in  White 
Russia  nearly  250,000  votes  were  cast  against  the  candidates  or  were 
invalid ;  and  in  Ukraine  a  second  election  was  necessary  in  eleven  districts 
where  the  candidates  failed  to  get  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes.  The 
opposition  voting  was  reported  to  have  been  highest  in  Bialystok  province, 
which  had  the  largest  proportion  of  Polish  population  in  the  Soviet-occu¬ 
pied  territory,2  and  this  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  claim  made  by  the 
Russian  press  that  the  election  was  free  and  ‘democratic’  was  not  entirely 
fictitious.3 

The  two  National  Assemblies  whose  members  were  elected  on  22  Octo¬ 
ber  met  in  Lwow  and  Bialystok  between  26  and  30  October  and  did  what 
was  expected  of  them  by  passing  four  declarations  based  on  the  ‘demands’ 
of  the  election  campaign  and  thus  deciding  that  the  territories  which  they 
represented  should  be  incorporated  in  the  U. S.S.R.  The  last  act  of  the 

1  Izvestia,  29  October  1939.  2  See  above,  p.  30. 

3  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile,  besides  contesting  the  right  of  the 
occupying  Power  to  hold  elections  (see  p.  37  below),  asserted  that  the  names  of  opposition 
candidates  had  been  suppressed ;  that  the  population  had  been  virtually  compelled  to  vote ;  and 
that  the  provision  for  a  secret  ballot  had  not  been  observed. 
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play  was  staged  at  Moscow  on  i  November,  when  the  Fifth  (Extraordinary) 
Session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  attended  by  forty-three 
delegates  from  Western  Ukraine  and  forty  from  Western  White  Russia, 
passed  a  decree,  ratifying  the  incorporation  of  the  two  territories  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  came  into  effect  forthwith.  Representation  of  the  newly 
incorporated  areas  in  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  provided  for 
by  means  of  further  elections  on  24  March  1940.1 

(c)  The  Polish  Government  in  Exile 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  German  armies  into  Poland  which  began  on 
1  September  1939  and  the  heavy  bombardment  of  Warsaw  from  the  air 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Polish  Government  to  remain  in  the  capital, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  September  President  Moscicki  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet2  had  moved  to  Lublin.  Their  stay  in  that  city  was 
brief,  and  after  another  short  pause  at  Luck  (Lutsk)  in  the  Pripet  Marshes 
they  had  reached  Zaleszczyki  on  the  Rumanian  frontier  by  14  September. 
On  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Red  Army  across  the  Russo-Polish  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  the  President  decided  to  leave  Poland,  and 
during  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  he  and  those  Ministers  who  were  still  in  the 
country  crossed  into  Rumania  at  Kuty. 

Most  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors,  had  accompanied 
the  Government  on  their  travels  in  Poland  and  crossed  the  frontier  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  departure  of  the  President.  On  18  September  the  Polish 
Ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris,  in  a  formal  notification  of  the  Soviet 
aggression,  reserved  the  Government’s  right  ‘to  call  upon  their  Allies  in 
regard  to  the  obligations  devolving  upon  them  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  in 
force’.3  On  the  19th  the  British  Government  issued  an  official  statement 
on  the  situation,4  declaring  that  the  Soviet  attack  could  not  ‘be  justified  by 
the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Government’.  Nothing  that  had 
occurred  had  ‘made  any  difference  to  the  Government’s  determination, 

1  The  National  Assemblies  of  Western  Ukraine  and  Western  White  Russia  seem  to  have 
remained  in  existence  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  nationalization  part  of  the  programme 
drawn  up  in  the  election  campaign. 

2  While  the  Polish  Government  contained  a  normal  complement  of  Ministers,  the  executive 
power  had  actually  been  concentrated  for  some  years  past  in  the  hands  of  three  men :  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Foreign  Minister  (Colonel  Beck),  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Inspector-General 
of  the  Forces  (Marshal  Smigly-Rydz) . 

3  Poland,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Official  Documents  concerning  Polish-German  and  Polish- 
Soviet  Relations,  1933-1939  ( Polish  White  Book).  [Trans,  and]  published  by  authority  of  the  Polish 
Government  (London,  Hutchinson  [1940]),  no.  177.  [This  collection  will  be  referred  to  hereafter 
as  Polish  White  Book.)  The  Polish  Government  had  addressed  repeated  appeals  to  France  and 
Great  Britain  for  effective  aid  against  the  German  attack  (see  Leon  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande 
contre  la  Pologne  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1946),  pp.  492,  494-5). 

4  The  Times,  19  September  1939. 
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with  the  full  support  of  the  country,  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  Poland  and 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  energy  until  their  object  has  been  achieved’. 
This  statement  was  repeated  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  20  September,1  and  on  the  same  day  a  rather  less  explicit  public 
assurance  of  continued  support  for  Poland  was  given  by  the  French 
Government.2 

Before  he  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  1 7th,  President  Moscicki  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  he  had  decided  to  leave  Poland  in  order  to 
‘safeguard  the  symbols  of  the  Republic  and  the  source  of  the  constitutional 
authority  ,  and  declaring  that  the  seat  of  the  executive  authority  would  be 
established  in  some  place  where  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  would  be 
assured,  from  which  the  Government  could  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  Republic.3  The  President’s  intention  at  this  stage  was  apparently 
to  transfer  the  Government  to  Paris,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Rumanian 
Government  would  honour  their  alliance  with  Poland4 5  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  him  and  his  colleagues  to  leave  the  country  which  they  were  now 
entering  as  refugees. 

The  Rumanian  Government,  however,  were  at  once  subjected  to’strong 
pressure  from  Germany  to  intern  the  Polish  leaders,  and  counter- repre¬ 
sentations  from  Poland’s  Western  allies  produced  no  effect.  On  20  Sep¬ 
tember  it  was  announced  in  Bucharest  that  Smigly-Rydz  was  to  be 
interned  in  Rumania,  in  accordance  with  the  German  request,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Rumanian  police  made  it 
known  that  only  civilian  refugees  who  were  not  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Within  a  week  of  his  entry 
into  Rumania  Moscicki  had  abandoned  any  hope  of  re-establishing  his 
Government  in  France,  and  had  decided  that  he  must  take  other  measures 
for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Polish  Republic.3 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  col.  976. 

<  2  The  ,French  Gouncil  of  Ministers,  in  a  statement  issued  after  a  meeting  on  20  September, 
rendered  homage  to  Polish  heroism,  which  will  receive  just  reparation  after  the  common  victory’ 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  Government’s  intention  to  continue  the  struggle  until  that  victory 
was  achieved  ( The  Times ,  20  September  1939). 

3  Manchester  Guardian ,  19  September  1939. 

4  Poland’s  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rumania  of  3  March  1921  provided  for  mutual  assistance  in 
the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  on  either  country;  but  the  Rumanian  Government  made  a  state¬ 
ment  on  23  August  to  the  effect  that  the  Polish  Government  had  already  been  informed  that 
Rumania  would  remain  neutral  unless  she  was  herself  attacked  (see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve 

F  ^  H',  ?  statement;  had  been  made  apropos  of  the  threatened  German  attack 
on  Poland,  but  the  Poles  could  have  had  no  expectation  that  Rumania  would  consider  herself 
bound  to  intervene  because  of  the  Russian  occupation. 

5  Moscicki  had  been  given  a  residence  at  Bigaz  in  Moldavia.  He  was  virtually  interned  there 
until  Christmas  1939  when  he  was  allowed  to  leave  for  Switzerland  (he  had  formerly  been  a 
pro  essor  at  Fribourg  University)  The  state  of  his  health  was  given  as  the  reason  for  this  conces¬ 
sion,  but  the  Germans  alleged  that  this  was  only  an  excuse,  and  protested  to  the  Rumanian 

fndTcT  haSamSt  releas<-.  Smigly-Rydz  and  Beck  remained  in  internment  in  Rumania; 
and  Beck,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  in  October  1940,  died  there  in  June  1944. 
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The  constitutional  law  of  the  Polish  Republic,  dated  23  April  1935, 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  President  should  nominate  a  suc¬ 
cessor  who  would  take  office  immediately  if  he  should  die  or  be  incapa¬ 
citated  from  carrying  on  his  functions.  President  Moscicki  appears  to 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  this  clause  as  soon  as  the  Germans  attacked 
Poland  by  nominating  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz,  who  already  ranked  as  the 
second  person  in  the  state.  This  nomination,  however,  could  not  take 
effect  now  that  Smigly-Rydz,  like  Moscicki,  was  unable  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  head  of  the  state. 

On  29  September  an  issue  of  the  Polish  official  gazette,  Monitor  Polski, 
appeared  in  Paris  containing  a  decree  nominating  Wladislaw  Raczkiewicz, 
former  President  of  the  Polish  Senate,  who  was  in  Paris,  as  Moscicki’s 
successor  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  announcing  Moscicki’s 
resignation  as  from  30  September.  This  decree  bore  Moscicki’s  signature, 
with  the  date  17  September  1939  and  Kuty  as  the  place  of  signature.1  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  of  Moscicki’s  proclamation  of 
1 7  September  which  has  been  quoted  above,  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
Germans  were  correct  in  their  assertion  that  the  decree  had  been  predated, 
and  that  Moscicki  had  not  performed  the  act  of  handing  on  his  executive 
authority  until  he  was  a  political  refugee  in  Rumania.2 

Raczkiewicz  took  the  oath  as  President  of  the  Polish  Republic  in  the 
Polish  Embassy  in  Paris  on  30  September  and  at  once  appointed  a  new 
Government.  General  Sikorski3  agreed  to  become  Prime  Minister,  and 
other  Ministers  were  selected  with  the  object  of  making  the  Cabinet 
representative  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  of  all  classes  of  the 
population.4  The  new  regime  immediately  received  formal  recognition 

1  Temps,  2  October  1939. 

2  The  German  Government  protested  to  the  Rumanian  Government  that  Moscicki’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  an  act  of  state  incompatible  with  recent  Rumanian  neutrality  legislation,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  political  refugees  must  abstain  from  political  activities.  A  report  in  the  English  press 
{Daily  Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph,  2  October  1939)  that  Moscicki  had  dramatically  recrossed  the 
frontier  into  Poland  to  sign  the  decree  is  not  only  inherently  improbable  but  is  disproved  by  the 
date  of  the  published  decree. 

3  Sikorski  had  joined  Pilsudski’s  Legionaries  in  1914,  and  for  ten  years  after  1918  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Poland.  He  had  held  office  at  different  times  as  Prime 
Minister,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  Minister  of  War,  in  addition  to  high  commands  in  the 
army.  His  growing  disapproval  of  the  Government’s  policy  and  procedure  after  Pilsudski’s 
coup  d’dtat  of  May  1926  led  him  to  retire  from  public  life  in  1928,  and  since  then  he  had  been 
living  on  half  pay  as  an  army  officer,  dividing  his  time  between  Poland  and  Paris.  Sikorski  had 
always  favoured  close  relations  with  France  and  Great  Britain  and  had  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  constitutional  government  in  Poland. 

4  The  Foreign  Minister,  August  Zaleski,  had  been  Beck’s  predecessor  in  this  office.  The 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Stonski,  was  a  well-known  journalist  and  member  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party.  The  Peasant  Party  was  represented  by  Lados  (Witos,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
was  in  Poland).  The  leader  of  the  Miners’  Federation  became  Minister  for  Social  Welfare.  A 
link  with  the  pre-war  regime  was  at  first  provided  by  Colonel  Adam  Koc,  who  had  played  an 
important  part  in  negotiating  loans  from  France  and  Great  Britain  just  before  the  war  (see 
Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  p.  1 77) ;  Koc  was  appointed  Minister  for  Finance,  but  held 
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from  Poland’s  Western  allies,1  and  also  from  Washington,  where  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  on  2  October  that  the  Government  intended 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish  Government  in  France. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  decision  was  taken  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
Government  from  Paris  to  Angers,  and  it  was  announced  that  practically 
all  the  Governments  which  had  had  diplomatic  representatives  in  Warsaw 
(excluding,  of  course,  the  German  and  Soviet  Governments)  would  be 
sending  envoys  to  Angers. 

During  December  a  presidential  decree  was  issued  setting  up  a  National 
Council  to  give  advice  on  questions  submitted  by  the  Government.  The 
membership  of  the  Council  was  limited  to  twenty-four  persons,  drawn  from 
all  political  parties.  Paderewski,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  preside  over  the  Council,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on 
23  January  1940. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence,  the  Polish  Government  in 
Exile  publicly  dissociated  themselves  from  the  policy  pursued  in  Warsaw 
before  the  war.  In  October  and  in  the  first  week  of  November  they  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  by  which  they  completely  rehabilitated  all  the  Polish 
political  leaders  who  had  been  penalized  on  account  of  opposition  to  the 
Government;2  dismissed  Smigly-Rydz  from  the  posts  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Inspector-General  of  the  Polish  armed  forces  and  appointed 
Sikorski  as  his  successor;  and  dissolved  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  which 
had  been  elected  in  September  1935.  At  the  end  of  November  Raczkiewicz 
broadcast  a  message  to  the  Polish  people  promising  that  the  new  Poland 
after  the  war  would  respect  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  individual  and 
carry  out  social  reforms ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Government  allowed 
the  publication  of  a  statement  by  Sikorski,  made  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on 
3  January  1940,  declaring  that  the  character  of  the  pre-war  regime,  which 
had  been  unanimously  condemned  by  the  nation,  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  Poland’s  defeat. 

While  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile  were  thus  at  pains  to  make  clear 
their  breach  with  the  past,  they  were  also  taking  such  measures  as  were 
open  to  them  to  maintain  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Polish  Republic  and 
safeguard  its  interests.  To  this  end  they  registered  formal  protests  against 
the  annexation  of  Polish  territory  by  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  they 

this  post  for  less  than  three  months.  During  October  another  distinguished  soldier,  General 
Sosnkowski,  joined  the  Government  and  was  nominated  as  the  President’s  eventual  sue- 
cessor. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  was  defined  as  follows  by  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  19  October:  ‘The  present  Polish  Government  is  not  a  provisional  government 
but  the  legal  successor  to  the  government  which  it  replaced’  (H.C.  Deb.  =uh  ser  vol  ^2  col’ 
1083).  '  03  ’ 

2  IJ°fnof  the  opposition  leaders  had,  in  fact,  already  been  amnestied.  Witos,  for  instance 
who  had  fled  from  Poland  in  1933  to  escape  a  term  of  imprisonment,  had  been  allowed  to  return 
to  the  country  in  April  1939  and  had  later  been  pardoned. 
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also  arranged  that  Polish  armed  forces  should  take  a  share  in  fighting 
Germany  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

The  first  public  statement  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Polish  State  was 
made  on  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  decree  nominating  Raczkiewicz 
as  President  (29  September).  On  that  day  the  Polish  Legation  at  Berne 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that  the  Polish  Government  would  not 
recognize  any  act  by  the  Powers  occupying  Polish  territory  which  was  not 
strictly  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  administration.  On  30  September  a 
protest  against  the  German-Soviet  boundary  agreement  of  28  September 
was  sent  to  all  Governments  with  which  the  Polish  Government  were  in 
diplomatic  relations,  and  during  October  the  Polish  Government  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  League  of  Nations  against  the  German-Soviet  arrangements 
for  the  partition  of  Poland;  to  the  League1  as  well  as  to  individual  Govern¬ 
ments2  against  the  handing  over  of  Vilna  to  Lithuania;  and  to  the  French, 
British,  and  American  Governments3  against  the  incorporation  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Poland  in  Germany  in  virtue  of  Hitler’s  decree  of 
8  October  1939. 4  Further  statements  reserving  Poland’s  rights  were  made 
when  elections  were  held  in  the  territory  under  Russian  occupation,  and 
National  Assemblies  in  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  voted  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.S.R.5  The  Governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  did 
not  align  themselves  with  the  Polish  Government  in  protesting  against  the 
return  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  territory  extorted  by  Poland  in  1921 ;  but  they 
agreed  to  give  their  backing  to  the  Polish  Government’s  assertion  that  the 
German  decree  of  8  October  1939  could  not  extinguish  the  rights  of  the 
Polish  State  to  the  western  provinces.  In  a  declaration  issued  in  London 
and  Paris  on  17  April  1940,  the  British,  French,  and  Polish  Governments 
made  ‘a  formal  and  public  protest  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  against 
the  actions  of  the  German  Government  and  its  agents’  in  occupied  Poland, 
and,  in  addition  to  mentioning  crimes  against  persons  and  property,  they 
made  the  point  that,  in  violation  of  the  Fourth  International  Convention 
of  The  Hague  of  1907,  Germany  had  incorporated  territories  of  the  Polish 
Republic  in  the  Reich  while  the  war  between  Germany  and  the  three 
Allied  Powers  was  still  in  progress.6 

1  A  Polish  note  of  24  October  1 939  to  the  League  about  Vilna  was  answered  on  29  March  1 940 
by  a  notification  from  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  the  League  that  Lithuania  was  determined 
to  keep  Vilna,  her  claim  to  which  had  never  been  renounced. 

2  Polish  White  Book,  no.  182. 

3  A  Polish  note  of  27  October  1939  declaring  the  German  annexation  of  Polish  territory  to  be 
null  and  void  was  published  by  the  State  Department  in  Washington  on  30  October,  with  a 
reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State  taking  note  of  the  declaration  ( New  York  Times,  31  October 
1939)- 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  p.  549. 

5  See  above,  pp.  31-33.  A  note  protesting  against  the  holding  of  a  ‘plebiscite’  on  the  question 
of  incorporation  in  the  U  .S.S.R.  was  sent  on  2 1  October  to  all  Governments  with  which  the  Polish 
Government  were  in  diplomatic  relations  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  183). 

6  The  Times,  18  April  1940. 
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The  first  steps  towards  the  reorganization  of  a  Polish  army  outside  Poland 
had  been  taken  before  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime.  An  order 
issued  by  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lukasiewicz,  on  25  September 
called  up  for  military  service  all  Polish  men  of  military  age  resident  in  or 
passing  through  France.  A  fortnight  later  Poles  resident  in  Belgium  were 
reported  to  be  going  to  France  to  join  the  colours,  and  before  the  end  of 
October  Polish  citizens  in  Britain  were  also  being  called  up  for  service  in 
France.  Sikorski  declared  at  the  beginning  of  October  that  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Polish  army  was  his  Government’s  chief  task,  and  he  went  on 
to  arrange  for  a  recruiting  campaign  in  Canada.  An  agreement  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Polish  forces  in  France  was  signed  by  Sikorski  and 
Daladier  on  4  January  1940.  This  provided  for  the  organization  of  Polish 
divisions,  including  artillery  and  motorized  units,  as  an  independent 
group  under  Sikorski’s  command  with  a  definite  status  in  the  Allied 
forces.1  A  supplementary  Franco-Polish  agreement  providing  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Polish  air  force  was  signed  in  the  middle  of 
February.2 

Meanwhile,  on  25  November  1939,  Sikorski,  during  an  official  visit  to 
London,3  had  concluded  with  the  British  Government  an  agreement  for 
the  co-operation  of  Polish  warships  with  the  Royal  Navy.4  Three  destroyers 

the  most  up-to-date  units  in  the  small  Polish  navy— had  been  sent  to 
British  waters  at  the  end  of  August,  before  the  war  began,  and  the  sub¬ 
marine  Orzel  also  reached  England  on  14  October  after  an  adventurous 
escape  fiom  Tallinn.5  By  the  beginning  of  May  1940  Polish  naval  personnel 
was  available  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  ships  that  had  escaped,6  and 
a  British  destroyer  was  handed  over  to  be  manned  by  Polish  officers  and 
crew. 

In  the  third  week  of  June  1940,  when  the  fall  of  France  was  imminent, 
the  seat  of  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile  was  transferred  from  Angers  to 
London.  President  Raczkiewicz  reached  England  on  20  June.  He  was 
received  with  the  honours  due  to  the  head  of  a  state,  and  was  met  on 
arrival  by  the  King.  By  an  agreement  between  Sikorski  and  Churchill 
several  thousand  Polish  soldiers  were  transported  to  England  in  British 
warships,  m  order  that  the  Polish  army  might  be  reconstituted  once  more 

Germany011  ^  ^  C°ntinUe  t0  take  Part  in  the  struggle  against 


The  Times,  5  January,  New  York  Times,  7  January  104.0. 

2  Temps,  18  February  1940. 

3  Sikorski  was  accompanied  by  Zaleski,  who  had  already  visited  London  in  October  and 

had  discussions  with  British  Ministers.  tooer  and  had 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  20  November  1939. 

5  See  also  below,  p.  42,  note  3.  The  Orzel  was  subsequently  reported  missW  on  on 

from  SrfZE  ’94°  “  W*'  7°  “»*•  °f  "»al  „„i„  had  goTaway 
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Annex:  The  Russo-German  Agreements  of  28  September  and  3  Novem¬ 
ber  1939  and  5  September  1940  for  the  Transfer  of  Populations 
between  Territories  under  Soviet,  and  Territories  under  German, 
Jurisdiction 

By  Arnold  Toynbee 

One  of  the  early  sequels  to  the  German-Soviet  Pact  of  23  August  1939, 
dividing  Eastern  Europe  between  a  German  and  a  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence,  was  the  negotiation  by  Germany  of  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  three  Baltic  States  (now  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  power) 
for  the  transfer,  to  the  German  sphere,  of  the  German  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  sphere.  In  the  agreements  for  this  purpose  between  Germany  and 
the  Baltic  States,  the  transfer  was  necessarily  unilateral,  since  there  were 
no  Baltic  minorities  within  the  German  sphere  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
German  minorities  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  These  German- 
Baltic  agreements,  and  their  results,  are  dealt  with  in  another  chapter  of 
this  volume.1  The  corresponding  German-Soviet  agreements,  which  were 
signed  on  28  September  1939, 2  3  November  1939,  and  5  September  1940, 
not  only  provided  for  the  transfer,  to  the  German  sphere,  of  the  German 
minority  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  but  also  gave  the  Ukrainian  and  White 
Russian  minorities  in  the  German  sphere  the  right  to  migrate  (or  fate  of 
being  deported)  to  the  Soviet  sphere.  The  provisions  of  the  German- 
Soviet  agreement  of  28  September  1939  were  applicable  to  territories 
‘under  the  jurisdiction  of’  the  two  parties,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
applied,  not  only  to  the  territory  of  inter-war  Poland  under  the  agreement 
of  3  November  1939,  but  also  to  the  inter- war  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  then,  under  the  agreement  of  5  September  1940,  to  the 
Northern  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia,  after  these  two  territories  of  inter-war 
Rumania  had  been  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1940. 3 

The  German-Baltic  agreements  were  undoubtedly  made  and  executed 
on  German  initiative,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  German-Soviet 
agreements  were  made  at  Germany’s  instance  likewise.  These  were 
positive  acts  on  Germany’s  part,  and  they  look  like  evidence — which 
would  be  remarkable  in  being  the  only  evidence  of  the  kind — that  Hitler 
was  acting  in  good  faith  in  making  his  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
23  August  1939,  for  the  partitioning  of  Eastern  Europe  between  the  two 
Powers.  The  German  diaspora  in  the  sphere  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  potential  fifth  column  of  just  the  kind  that  the  Third  Reich  had 
formed,  and  was  to  form,  out  of  other  Volksdeutsch  minorities,  outside 

1  See  below,  pp.  50-52. 

2  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  157;  see  also  above,  pp.  28  seqq. 

3  For  this  transaction  see  below,  pp.  323-4;  and  for  its  effect  on  Russo-German  relations  see 
below,  pp.  376  seqq. 
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Germany’s  frontiers,  in  other  quarters.  The  German  minorities  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Hungary  played  key  parts  in  the  political 
strategy  through  which  these  countries  were  incorporated  in  Hitler’s 
Europe.  A  similar  exploitation  of  the  Austrian  Volksdeutsch  minority  in  the 
South  Tyrol  had  been  deliberately  renounced  by  Hitler,  as  part  of  the 
necessary  price  for  securing  the  friendship  of  Fascist  Italy;  and  on  this 
point  he  had  given  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith  to  Mussolini  in  the  shape  of 
an  agreement  under  which  the  Southern  Tyrolese  were  offered  the  option 
of  migrating  to  the  north  of  the  Brenner  or  else  staying  in  their  ancestral 
home  under  pain  of  being  relentlessly  denationalized.1  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that,  in  now  withdrawing  the  German  diaspora  from  the  Soviet 
sphere  in  Eastern  Europe,  Hitler  was  giving  a  corresponding  pledge  to 
Stalin  of  his  intention  to  respect  the  Russo-German  demarcation  line  of 
28  September  1939  in  Eastern  Europe  as  faithfully  as  the  Italo-German 
frontier  on  the  Brenner.  Yet,  when  the  agreement  was  being  signed, 
Stalin  knew,  as  surely  as  Hitler  himself,  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  all 
Hitler  s  successive  acts  of  aggression  was  to  acquire  for  the  Third  German 
Reich  a  vast  Lebensraum  on  the  east  which,  if  Hitler  had  his  way,  would 
be  carried  far  beyond  the  present  demarcation  line  and  would  tear  the 
heart  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this 

apparent  contradiction  between  Hitler’s  ultimate  aims  and  his  current 
actions? 


The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  as  soon  as  Hitler  had 
achieved  the  first  step  in  his  programme  of  acquiring  an  eastern  Lebens¬ 
raum,  he  found  himself  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  man-power  for 
colonizing  even  the  innermost  zone  of  the  eastern  territory  that  he  had 
conquered.  The  plea  that  the  Germans  were  a  Volk  ohne  Raum  had  served 
Hitler  as  his  justification  for  expanding  the  Third  Reich’s  domain  by  force 
of  arms  beyond  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Central  European  territory  in 
which  the  German  element  in  the  population  was  in  the  majority  Yet 
when  this  German  case  for  aggression  was  put  to  the  test,  it  proved  im¬ 
possible  to  find,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Third  Reich,  as  these  had  run  on 

hre^Ve°fwar;  4he  human  material  for  building  even  the  first  and  nearest 
of  the  dikes  of  German  population  which  Hitler  was  proposing  to  throw 
ou  into  the  vast  Slav  area.  The  German  diaspora  ‘repatriated’  from  the 
Soviet  sphere  was  needed  by  Hitler  to  populate  the  Warthegau— a  strip 
of  territory,  along  the  rivers  Warthe  and  Netze,  which  was  to  be  made  into 
a  German  corridor,  linking  East  Prussia  with  the  main  body  of  the 

of  lh  ,  reby  imulatinS  the  <Polish  Corridor’  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  middle  and  upper  basin  of  the  Vistula  ThI 

intention  was  that  successive  patches  of  Polish  territory  should  be  cordoned 
The  0/  ^  PP'  284"9°;  ibid'  HiiUr'S  PP-  85-86;  ibid. 
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off,  in  this  way,  by  belts  of  German  population  as  a  first  step  to  their  being 
germanized.1 

This  Nazi  policy  was  a  continuation  of  the  policy  which  the  Prussian 
state  had  pursued,  with  conspicuous  ill-success,  from  the  1880s  until  the 
attempt  had  been  interrupted  by  the  peace  settlement  after  the  First 
World  War;  and  this  was  a  bad  augury  for  Hitler’s  prospects  of  success  in 
taking  this  Prussian  policy  up  again  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  The  truth 
was  that  the  project  of  planting  a  German  population  in  an  eastern 
Lebensraum  was  inspired  not  by  pressure  of  population  (as  the  slogan  Volk 
ohne  Raum  was  intended  to  suggest),  but  by  politico-military  considerations; 
and  it  ran  directly  counter  to  the  natural  flow  of  population  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  age.  Since  the  meteoric  rise  of  German  industry  after  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  German  Reich,  the  magnet  of  population  in  the  German 
and  Polish  sections  of  the  north  European  plain  had  been  the  Ruhr.  The 
ever  increasing  demand  for  labour  there  had  drawn  westward  not  only 
German  migrants  from  east  of  the  Elbe  but  also  Polish  migrants  from  east 
of  the  Oder;  and,  during  the  Second  World  War,  this  inflowing  tide  of 
population,  moving  towards  the  Ruhr,  had  been  swelled  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  volume  by  the  forcible  importation  of  non-German  man-power 
from  conquered  countries  west  of  Germany  as  well  as  east  of  her.  In  fact, 
Hitler’s  policy  of  colonizing  a  Lebensraum  flew  in  the  face  of  economic 
forces  that  were  as  potent  as  they  were  patent;  and  we  may  therefore 
guess  that  it  would  have  come  to  nothing,  even  if  the  Second  World  War 
had  ended  in  a  German  victory. 

The  number  of  human  beings  displaced,  as  a  result  of  Hitler’s  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  three  Baltic  States,  was  small, 
measured  by  the  size  of  the  populations  of  the  countries  conquered,  but 
large,  measured  in  terms  of  individual  hardship  and  suffering.  Figures  for 
the  Germans  expatriated  from  the  Baltic  States  are  given  in  this  volume 
in  another  place.2  It  is  harder  to  ascertain  the  figures  for  the  interchange 
between  territories  under  Germany’s  jurisdiction  and  territories  under  the 
Soviet  Union’s  jurisdiction,  other  than  the  Baltic  States.  One  estimate 
puts  the  number  of  Germans  expatriated  from  this  area  at  64,554  from 
Volhynia,  55,440  from  Galicia,  8,053  from  Bialystok,  42,441  from  the 
Northern  Bukovina,  and  93,548  from  Bessarabia.3  If  these  figures  are 
added  to  the  120,000  which  was  the  German  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Germans  expatriated  from  the  Baltic  States  under  these  agreements,  the 
total  number  of  Hitler’s  eastern  Volksdeutsch  victims  will  have  amounted 
to  nearly  400,000. 


1  See  ibid.  Hitler’s  Europe,  pp.  80-86. 

2  See  below,  p.  52  and  note  5. 

3  H.  Wachenheim  in  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1942,  cited  in  D.  J.  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign 
Policy,  iggg-ig42  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1942),  p.  100. 
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On  22  June  1941  Hitler,  in  his  broadcast  apologia  for  his  assault  on  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  preceding  night,  put  the  number  at  500,000  and 
described  them  as  victims  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact  of  23  August  1939. 

The  consequences  of  that  treaty  which  I  myself  had  desired  .  .  .  were  very  severe 
indeed,  particularly  for  the  Germans  living  in  the  countries  concerned.  Far 
more  than  500,000  German  men  and  women,  all  of  them  small  farmers,  artisans, 
and  workmen,  were  forced  to  leave  their  former  homeland  practically  over¬ 
night,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  new  regime  which  from  the  very  first  threatened 
them  with  boundless  misery  and  sooner  or  later  with  complete  extermination. 

.  .  .  Thousands  of  Germans  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  ever  to  determine 
their  fate,  let  alone  their  whereabouts.  Through  all  this  I  remained  silent, 
because  I  was  forced  to  do  so.1 

The  verdict  on  this  apologia  is  qui  s’ excuse  s' accuse. 


(ii)  The  Baltic  States 
By  Alexander  Elkin 


(a)  The  Time-Table 

Immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Poland  the  Germans  began  to  press 
the  Soviet  Government  for  action2  against  Poland  in  the  territories  forming 
part  of  the  sphere  of  interest  allocated  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  territorial 
and  political  rearrangement  under  the  secret  protocol  to  the  Soviet- 
German  Treaty  of  23  August  1939.  Though  the  necessity  for  it  was  con¬ 
ceded,  Moscow  at  first  hesitated.  It  even  admitted  that  it  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  rapidity  of  the  German  successes.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  it  had  made  up  its  mind,  and  on  1 7  September  Red  Army  forma¬ 
tions  crossed  the  Soviet  border  into  Poland. 


A  day  later,  a  TASS  release  referred  to  Polish  submarines  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  ports  of  the  Baltic  States  ‘with  the  assistance  of  the  ruling 
circles’— an  ominous  phrase— and  stated  that  one  submarines  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Tallinn  in  circumstances  which  implied  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Estonian  authorities.*  Thus,  the  pace  of  Soviet  action  in  the  Baltic 
States  was  set  by  the  progress  of  the  German  armies  in  Poland. 

U  ®fcret  protocol  provided  that  the  northern  border  of  Lithuania 
should  divide  the  Soviet  from  the  German  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Baltic 


1  The  Times,  23  June  1941.  2  c  u 

I  ,'IhhlS  the  °r^wbich  scaped  from  Gdynia  and  put  into  Tallinn  ^5  °Sep temper  to 
kmd  her  sick  captain  The  Estonian  authorities  placed  a  guard  on  board,  removed  her  charts  and 

ted  f  gUM  TUSt  H°Wrr’  aft6r  the  gUard  had  been  overpowered,  she  put  to  sea  again 
unted  for  weeks,  she  eventually  made  her  escape  into  the  North  Sea  (Winston  S  Churchill- 

it  US  eTC  ’  V°^nd0n’  GaSSd1’  >948-54;  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,’^ -53) { 
4  The  Times,  20  September  1939. 
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area,  securing  to  the  Soviet  Union — as  Hilger,  Schulenburg’s  collaborator, 
observes — by  a  stroke  of  a  pen  the  positions  for  which  Peter  the  Great  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  bloody  warfare.1  According  to  the  protocol,  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  Poland  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  light  of  political  developments.  Thus,  Lithuania  was  to  be  in 
the  German  sphere.  The  protocol,  however,  expressly  recognized  the 
Lithuanian  interest  in  the  Vilna  region.2 

When  the  Soviet  Government  began  to  act,  Germany  was  prepared  to 
abide  by  these  provisions,  but,  as  has  been  noticed  above,3  from  a  Soviet 
point  of  view  they  proved  on  second  thoughts  unsatisfactory  as  regards 
Lithuania.4  These  second  thoughts  were  revealed  by  Stalin  at  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Schulenburg  on  25  September,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
announced  that  he  would — provided  Germany  consented  and  gave  her 
‘unstinting  support’ — take  immediate  action  with  regard  to  the  Baltic 
States.  In  this  connexion  Stalin  proposed  that  Lithuania  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  German  to  the  Soviet  sphere,  in  consideration  of  a  change 
in  the  demarcation  line  in  Poland  extending  German-controlled  territory 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Curzon  Line.5  To  this  the  Germans  agreed.  A 
secret  protocol  to  the  Boundary  and  Friendship  Treaty  which  Molotov 
and  Ribbentrop  signed  on  28  September  contained  the  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  protocol  of  23  August.6 

At  the  interview  with  Schulenburg  on  25  September  Stalin  mentioned 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  but  not  Finland  which,  of  course,  was  a 
more  formidable  task  to  tackle.  Once  put  in  train,  Soviet  action  developed 
coup  sur  coup,  and,  when  Finland’s  turn  came  on  5  October,7  the  first  phase 
was  already  nearing  its  end. 

(b)  The  Soviet-Baltic  Treaties  of  Moscow,  September-October  1939 

Moscow’s  first  objective  was  to  induce  the  three  Baltic  States  to  conclude 
mutual  assistance  pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  provide  her 


1  Gustav  Hilger  and  Alfred  G.  Meyer:  The  Incompatible  Allies  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1953), 
p.  307.  For  an  account  of  the  Soviet-German  negotiations  on  the  Baltic  States  see  ibid. 
PP-  299-300. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  229.  3  See  above,  pp.  28-30. 

4  On  16  September  Molotov  made  urgent  inquiries  of  Schulenburg  about  the  fate  of  Vilna. 
Had  an  agreement  with  Lithuania  been  reached? — the  Soviet  Government  was  most  anxious  to 

avoid  a  clash  with  her  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  78).  Earlier,  from  9  to  16  September,  Ribbentrop  was 
urging  the  Lithuanians  to  seize  Vilna.  Cernius,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  General  Rastikis,  the 
Lithuanian  Commander-in-Chief,  both  replied  that  though  Lithuania  considered  Vilna  ethni¬ 
cally  and  juridically  her  territory  she  would  not  abandon  her  neutrality.  On  16  September 
Ribbentrop  ordered  the  subject  to  be  dropped  (ibid.  nos.  36,  41,  58,  76). 

5  Ibid.  no.  1 3 1 ;  see  also  above,  p.  28. 

6  See  above,  pp.  29-30.  It  also  stipulated  a  rectification  of  the  Lithuanian-German  border  and 
the  maintenance  of  Lithuanian-German  economic  agreements  in  the  event  of  Soviet  action  on 
Lithuanian  territory:  for  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  159. 

7  See  below,  pp.  59  seqq. 
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with  new  naval  and  military  bases  and  airfields.  Such  pacts  were  signed 
with  Estonia  on  28  September,  with  Latvia  on  5  October,  and  with 
Lithuania  on  10  October. 


(1)  The  Soviet- Estonian  Treaty 


Karl  Selter,  the  Estonian  Foreign  Minister,  travelled  to  Moscow  twice. 
The  first  time  he  left  on  22  September,  with  a  high  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  ostensibly  to  sign  a  trade  agreement  and  to  visit  the  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibition.1  Upon  his  return  he  reported  on  26  September  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  demanded  the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  assistance 
pact  under  which  Russia  would  receive  a  naval  base  at  Paldiski  (Port 
Baltiiskii) — originally,  a  base  at  Tallinn  had  been  asked  for — and  airfields 
on  the  Estonian  islands.  Should  the  Estonian  Government  refuse  to  sign, 
Estonia’s  compliance  with  the  demands — as  Molotov  had  warned  Selter — 
would  be  obtained  ‘by  different  methods’.2  On  27  September  Selter  left 
again  for  Moscow.3 

While  consultations  in  Tallinn  were  taking  place,  Soviet  aircraft  carried 
out  extensive  flights  over  Estonia  and  rumours  of  Soviet  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  along  the  Soviet-Estonian  frontier  were  rife.  Considering  themselves 
under  the  threat  of  immediate  attack,  the  Estonian  Government  instructed 
Selter  to  accept  the  proposal  for  a  pact  in  principle,  but  to  seek  to  preserve 
the  sovereignty  and  internal  security  of  the  country.  Military  bases  should 
be  made  available  only  in  case  of  a  war  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was 
involved.  Obligations  arising  out  of  non-aggression  pacts  existing  with 
third  parties  should  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  treaty.4 

The  pact  was  concluded  on  28  September,  the  day  on  which  Molotov 
and  Ribbentrop  signed  the  new  Russo-German  Boundary  and  Friendship 
Treaty.  The  language  of  the  Soviet-Estonian  pact  was  unambiguous  on 
one  point:  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  parties,  their  economic  system,  and 


Despatch  from  Riga  (The  Times,  23  September  1939).  From  Moscow,  however,  it  was 
teported  that  in  addition  to  a  trade  pact  a  political  agreement  might  be  concluded  (ibid.  23 
September  1939).  Shortly  before,  the  Soviet  military  attache,  acting  on  instructions,  had 
declared  to  the  Estonian  General  Staff  that  the  Soviet  operations  in  Poland  would  have  no 
consequences  for  Estonia.  Again,  when  informing  the  Estonian  Minister  that  the  Soviet  navy 
had  been  ordered  to  track  down  the  OrZel  (see  above,  p.  42)  even  in  Estonian  territorial  waters! 
Moiotov  emphasized  that  this  was  in  no  way  directed  against  Estonia  (despatches  of  Frohwein, 
German  Minister  in  Estonia,  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  ,9,  20,  and  21  September  I939 
V.GerT.P.  vm,  nos.  98,  107,  and  119). 

TJ.  Sree  thf  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Estonian  Government  on  26  September  1939  (August 

*  ***  a*"  [&c/f  ^London, 

of  Deou tie^1  an H  ™aS  aCCOmPanied  b>’  Professor  Juri  Uluots,  President  of  the  Estonian  Chamber 

(New  YoSSop^.^Ts^r"  a  "gal  “Per‘  <F'  L-  Schuman:  Mgh‘  °”  Euwp‘ 

German  ForH^nM0"1/116  aU&ch6  and  the  German  Minister  in  Tallinn  to  the 

viii,  nos.  27  SePtember  i939j  sent  on  to  Ribbentrop  in  Moscow  (. D.Ger.F.P . 
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political  structure  were  not  to  be  impaired  by  its  enforcement.1  For  the 
rest,  however,  Selter  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  any  serious  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  pact  at  all. 
Ribbentrop’s  visit  must  have  been  occupying  the  Soviet  high  officials  to 
the  full.2 

Under  the  pact  the  parties  undertook  to  render  each  other  assistance 
in  the  event  of  aggression  or  threat  of  aggression  by  a  European  Great 
Power.  The  Soviet  Union  was  to  assist  the  Estonian  army  ‘on  advantageous 
terms’  with  war  material.  Naval  bases  on  the  islands  of  Saaremaa  and 
Hiiumaa  and  in  Paldiski  together  with  airfields,  ‘on  lease  at  reasonable 
rates’,  were  to  be  made  available  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  their  defence 
she  was  given  the  right  to  maintain  there  a  strictly  limited  number  of 
forces.  A  secret  protocol3  provided  that  ‘in  the  interests  of  averting  and 
debarring  any  attempts  to  draw  the  parties  into  the  war  going  on  in 
Europe  at  present’,  the  Soviet  Union  was  empowered  ‘for  the  duration  of 
the  war’  to  keep  at  the  bases  and  airfields  25,000  men.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  that,  while  the  base  at  Paldiski  was  under  construction,  the  Soviet 
navy  might  for  two  years  avail  itself  of  the  port  of  Tallinn. 

At  the  same  time  the  parties  signed  a  trade  agreement  providing  for 
a  fourfold  increase  in  their  trade.4 

(2)  The  Soviet-Latvian  Treaty 

Then  came  Latvia’s  turn.  On  1  October  the  Latvian  Government  were 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  Moscow  ‘for  discussions’.  On  the  next 
day  Vilhelms  Munters,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  already  there.  On 
5  October  he  signed  a  mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  this  occasion  both  Stalin  and  Molotov  took  part  in  the  negotiations. 
At  two  meetings — taking  in  all  four  and  a  half  hours — they  explained  the 
proposed  terms  and  the  reasons  why  they  had  to  insist  on  their  demands, 
and  Munters  tried  to  obtain  some  concessions.  After  the  first  meeting  he 
had  no  doubts  left  that  the  substance  of  the  proposals  must  be  interpreted 
as  ‘something  similar  to  a  protectorate’.5 

The  pact6  provided  that  Latvia  was  to  lease  to  the  Soviet  Union  naval 
and  air  bases  at  Liapaja  (Libava,  Libau)  and  Ventspils  (Vindaya, 
Windau).7  In  addition,  for  the  protection  of  the  Straits  of  Irbe,  she  was 

1  For  the  text  of  the  pact  see  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  198,  pp.  223  seqq. 

2  See  Timetable  of  Ribbentrop’s  Second  Visit  to  Moscow  (N.S.R.,  p.  105). 

3  For  the  text  see  Rei:  Nazi-Soviet  Conspiracy  and  the  Baltic  States,  no.  30. 

4  Dallin :  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  84. 

5  A  report  by  Munters  on  these  meetings  is  contained  in  Latvia  in  iggg-ig^  (Washington, 
Latvian  Legation,  1942),  pp.  95-101. 

6  For  the  text  see  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  198,  p.  381. 

7  After  his  first  discussion  with  Stalin  and  Molotov  on  23  August  1939  Ribbentrop  reported 
to  Hitler  that  the  Soviet  Government  attached  decisive  importance  to  the  inclusion  of  Libau 
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granted  the  right  to  establish  a  base  between  Ventspils  and  Pitrags.  The 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga  was  thus  to  come  under  Soviet  control.  The 
number  of  troops  which — under  a  secret  protocol1 — the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  at  these  bases  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  was  fixed  at  30,000.  For  the  rest,  the  terms  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  Soviet-Estonian  treaty.  As  in  that  case,  there  was  a  mutual  obliga¬ 
tion  of  assistance  in  the  event  of  aggression,  or  threat  of  aggression,  by  any 
European  Great  Power  as  well  as  an  express  obligation  not  to  interfere 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  parties  or  with  their  economic  system  and 
political  structure. 

Under  a  trade  agreement  Latvia’s  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  to 
be  trebled.  Moscow  agreed  to  increase  the  transport  of  Russian  goods 
through  Latvian  ports;  Latvia  received  the  right  to  transport  her  goods 
over  Soviet  territory.2 

Munters  obtained  some  small  modifications.  Originally,  the  Soviet 
Government  had  asked  for  the  right  to  maintain  a  garrison  in  Riga  itself 
and  for  a  slightly  larger  number  of  Soviet  troops  that  were  to  be  stationed 
in  Latvia.  There  were  no  other  concessions.  While  Molotov  was  insisting 
on  the  original  demands  and  Munters  was  pleading  that  the  treaty  should 
not  be  such  as  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Latvians  to  be  an  imposition, 
a  yoke  on  their  country,  and  a  menace  to  their  free  existence,  Stalin — so 
Munters  reports — was  making  notes,  drawing,  walking  about,  and  seizing 
books  and  newspapers  from  the  shelves.3 


(3)  The  Soviet- Lithuanian  Treaty 

There  were  some  special  features  in  the  case  of  Lithuania.  She  had  no 
common  frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  relations  with  Poland  had 
been  notoriously  bad — from  1920  to  1938  no  diplomatic  relations  or  even 
railway  communications  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Since  the 
days  of  General  Zeligowski’s  coup  in  1920  the  main  contentious  issue 
between  them  had  been  the  Vilna  region  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
now  declared  an  interest  in  the  Russo-German  secret  protocol  of  23  August 
I939>4  In  March  1938?  under  the  threat  of  immediate  invasion  by  Polish 
forces,  the  Lithuanian  Government  had  agreed  to  reopen  the  Lithuanian- 
Polish  frontier  and  to  re-establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Warsaw.5 
Moreover,  Lithuania’s  relations  with  Germany,  unlike  Estonia’s  and  Lat¬ 
via  s,  had  not  been  good.  In  March  1939  Lithuania  had  been  forced  by  a 
German  ultimatum  to  return  the  Memel  area  (Klaipeda)  to  Germany.* 


and  Windau  in  their  sphere  of  interest.  Hitler’s  agreement  to  this  was  telephoned  at  once. 

(  j  o’  Pp'  ,7lr72;  see  also  Surv<y  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  500). 

1  See  Latvia  in  1939-1942 ,  p.  98. 

See  Dallin :  Soviet  Russia's  Foreign  Policy ,  p  86 

I  ff’c  iU  PP'  98~99-  ’  +  See  above,  pp.  42-43. 

See  Survey  for  1938,  tu.  347-53-  6  Ibid.  pp.  43 
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After  that,  she  did  not  sign — as  Estonia  and  Latvia  had  done  on  31  May 
I9391 — a  non-aggression  treaty  with  the  Reich. 

Soviet  troops  entered  Vilna  on  18  September  1939.  In  this  connexion 
Molotov  assured  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Moscow  that  no  military 
operations  would  take  place  on  Lithuanian  soil.2  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Government  were  at  that  moment  about  to  request  from  Germany  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  in  their  own  sphere  of  interest — a  request 
which  was  met  in  the  protocol  to  the  Soviet-German  Agreement  of 
28  September.3  It  was  part  of  this  bargain  that  when  the  Soviet  Union 
should  take  ‘special  measures  on  Lithuanian  territory’  to  protect  her 
interests,  a  strip  of  Lithuanian  territory  in  the  south-west  should  ‘fall’  to 
Germany  to  provide  for  a  more  natural  boundary  line.4 

The  Soviet  Government’s  plan  was — as  Molotov  informed  Schulenburg 
a  few  hours  before  Urbsys,  the  Lithuanian  Loreign  Minister,  arrived  in 
Moscow  on  3  October — to  offer  to  Lithuania  the  Vilna  region  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  indicate  to  her  that  she  would  have  to  cede  a  strip  of  her 
territory  to  Germany.  The  suggestion  alarmed  Schulenburg:  ‘It  would 
make  us  appear  as  “robbers”  of  Lithuanian  territory,  while  the  Soviet 
Government  figures  as  the  donor’,  he  commented  to  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  on  3  October.5  He  was  instructed  on  the  next  day  to  request 
Molotov  not  to  discuss  the  cession  of  the  strip  with  the  Lithuanians.6  But 
the  instructions  arrived  too  late.  In  the  meantime,  out  of  ‘loyalty’  to 
Germany,  Molotov  had  spoken  of  the  matter  to  Urbsys  who  had  been 
‘dismayed  and  sad’,  as  the  home  of  many  prominent  Lithuanians  was  in 
the  territory  in  question. 

Stalin  asked  the  Germans  not  to  insist  on  the  cession  of  the  strip  ‘for  the 
moment’.7  In  the  circumstances,  Ribbentrop  asked  Moscow  to  confirm 
by  a  secret  exchange  of  letters  that  the  territory  should  remain  unoccupied 
‘in  the  event  of  a  possible  posting  of  Soviet  troops  in  Lithuania’  and  that 
the  implementation  of  this  part  of  the  Soviet-German  agreement  should 
take  place  at  a  date  to  be  chosen  by  the  German  Government.8  Molotov 
confirmed  these  two  points  in  a  letter  to  Schulenburg  on  8  October.9 

Thus,  Vilna  and  its  region10  were  ‘transferred’  to  Lithuania  under  the 
mutual  assistance  pact  which  Molotov  and  Urbsys  signed  on  10  October. 
Soviet  troops  had  already  by  that  date  been  withdrawn  from  Vilna,11  and 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  365. 

2  Dallin,  op.  cit.  p.  89. 

3  See  above,  p.  29. 

4  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  159.  See  also  above,  p.  29. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  182.  6  Ibid.  no.  191. 

7  Ibid.  no.  194.  8  Ibid.  no.  196. 

9  Ibid.  no.  218.  For  the  history  of  the  subsequent  implementation  of  this  bargain  see 
below,  pp.  55-56. 

10  The  Svietcany  district,  however,  remained  in  Soviet  hands  (Dallin,  op.  cit.  p.  90). 

11  New  Fork  Times,  28  September  1939. 
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on  28  October  Lithuanian  forces  entered  the  ancient,  long-cherished  city.1 
The  Polish  Government,  now  in  exile,  protested.2  For  them  Vilna  re¬ 
mained  a  Polish  town,  associated  with  many  Polish  national  memories  and 
traditions.3  As  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  Lithuanian  territory  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Lithuanian  Government  were  told  by  the  German  Minister  in 
Kaunas  that  the  Reich  Government  did  not  consider  the  question  of 
border  revision  timely.4 

The  Soviet-Lithuanian  pact  gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  maintain 
forces  in  Lithuania— up  to  20,000  men— without  specifying  the  places  at 
which  these  forces  might  be  stationed.  It  provided  for  consultation  in  the 
event  of  the  threat  of  aggression  against  Lithuania  or  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
across  Lithuanian  territory.  It  was  entered  into  for  fifteen,  not  for  ten, 
years,  and  thus  differed  in  its  term  from  the  treaties  with  Estonia  and 
Latvia.  Otherwise  it  was  identical  with  those  two  pacts.  In  this  case,  too, 
a  commercial  agreement  envisaged  a  substantial  increase  in  the  trade 
between  the  contracting  parties.5 

(c)  The  Soviet  Government’s  Intentions 

By  the  second  half  of  October  the  Red  Army  and  the  Russian  air  force 
were  installed  in  the  three  states  and  an  effective  military  and  naval  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Baltic  coast  between  East  Prussia  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  was 
thus  assured.  The  southern  approaches  to  Leningrad — those  which 
General  Yudenich’s  and  Bermont-Avalov’s  White  Russian  forces  had 
threatened  after  the  revolution — were  now  barred  against  potential 
aggression.  There  were  rumours  of  plans  for  a  ‘Maginot  Line’ — to  use  a 
term  of  those  days — facing  East  Prussia.6 

Primarily,  the  Soviet  moves  were  dictated  by  strategic  considerations. 
They  were  in  conformity  with  what  Stalin  had  asked  from  the  British  and 
French  Governments  in  the  summer  of  1939, 7  and  Churchill  recalls  that 
the  White  Russian  Government  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  too,  had  insisted  in 
1920  that  bases  in  the  Baltic  States  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  capital.8  Russian  troops  were  in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
for  the  security  of  those  countries  and  for  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not 

While  the  Lithuanians  rejoiced  at  the  recovery  of  Vilna  they  were  disappointed  to  find  the 
Soviet  Union  retaining  some  districts  (e.g.  the  Svietcany  district),  seized  by  the  Poles  in  1919, 
which,  like  Vilna,  were  Lithuanian  in  Lithuanian  eyes  [Temps,  19  October  1939).  The  delimita¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet-Lithuanian  frontier  was  completed  in  April  1 940. 

On  2  April  1940  the  Lithuanian  Government  notified  the  League  of  Nations  that  they 
rejected  the  Polish  protest  (Schuman:  Night  over  Europe,  p.  391). 

3  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  250,  256;  Survey  for  1927,  p.  237. 

4  Ribbentrop  to  Schulenburg,  5  October  1939  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  196). 

s  Dallin :  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  90. 

6  See  Schuman,  op.  cit.  p.  391. 

7  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  i939,  pp.  451-73,  480-96;  also  L.  B.  Namier:  Diplo¬ 
matic  Prelude,  i998-i939  (London,  Macmillan,  1948),  pp.  179-82. 

8  Churchill,  i.  425-6;  U.S.  edition,  i.  538. 
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to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Baltic  States,  Marshal  Voro¬ 
shilov  declared,  shortly  after  the  event,  in  a  speech  to  the  armed  forces  at 
the  November  celebrations.1 

What  were  Moscow’s  political  intentions  at  that  moment?  In  one  of  his 
despatches  (3  October  1939)  Schulenburg,  speaking  of  the  transfer  of  a 
strip  of  Lithuanian  territory  to  Germany  which  has  been  discussed  above,2 
suggests  that  action  should  be  adjourned  ‘until  the  Soviet  Union  actually 
incorporates  Lithuania,  an  idea  on  which  .  .  .  the  arrangement  concerning 
Lithuania  was  originally  based’.3  Schulenburg’s  remark  is  interesting.4 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  Baltic  States 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  dominant  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  rulers  at  the  time.  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  thinking 
in  military  terms.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  negotiations  with  Munters, 
Molotov  had  referred  to  Peter  the  Great.  But  Stalin,  who  impressed 
Munters  with  his  ‘amazing  military  knowledge  and  skill  with  figures’,  was 
more  thoughtful  and  more  outspoken.  Referring  to  British  ‘attempts’  to 
entangle  Sweden  in  the  war,  he  prognosticated — and  this  in  the  days  of  the 
rapid  successes  of  the  Blitzkrieg  in  Poland — that  the  war  would  be  long  and 
involved.  Thinking  of  his  own  country’s  position,  he  reflected:  ‘There  will 
always  remain  a  difference  between  national  socialism  and  communism.’ 
Then  he  became  even  more  explicit.  A  German  attack  against  the  Baltic 
States,  he  said,  was  a  possibility.  ‘An  unexpected  turn  takes  place — that 
happens  in  the  course  of  history.  But  one  cannot  rely  upon  it.  We  must 
be  prepared  in  time.  Others  who  were  not  ready,  paid  the  price.’5 

Security,  not  aggrandizement,  thus  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  Soviet  Government’s  mind  at  this  date.  Out  of  regard  for  the  new 
friendship  with  Germany,  however,  the  action  in  the  Baltic  area  was  for 
the  moment  explained  as  a  safeguard  against  possible  British  moves,6  but 
at  the  same  time  emphasis  was  laid  on  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  States.  ‘All . .  .  the  nonsense  about  sovietizing  the  Baltic  countries’, 
declared  Molotov  in  a  speech  on  3 1  October,  ‘is  only  to  the  interest  of  our 
common  enemies,  and  of  all  anti-Soviet  provocateurs'. 7 

The  new  friendship,  however,  did  not  dissipate  Moscow’s  misgivings. 
German  plans  to  send  some  naval  units  to  the  Finnish  Gulf  and  the  Baltic 


1  Schuman,  op.  cit.  p.  393.  2  See  above,  p.  47.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  182. 

4  According  to  Arnolds  Spekke  ( History  of  Latvia  (Stockholm,  M.  Goppers,  1951),  p-  388)  the 

Soviet  General  Staff  published  in  1939  maps  which  referred  to  the  Lithuanian  S.S.R.,  Latvian 

S.S.R.,  and  White  Russian  S.S.R. 

5  Latvia  in  iggg~igy2,  pp.  96,  too. 

6  In  October  1939  Izvestia  wrote:  ‘London  politicians  sought  to  exploit  Latvia  as  a  base  in  an 
aggressive  plan  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  as  an  agrarian  colony  and  appendage  to 
industrial  England.’  An  article  in  the  Bolshevik  (1939,  no.  18,  p.  7)  stated:  ‘In  the  post-war  years 
the  British  fleet  held  manoeuvres  every  summer  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  there  were  even  negotiations 
regarding  the  sale  of .  .  .  Oesel  to  England.’ 

7  V.  M.  Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy  (London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1941),  p.  35. 
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coast  for  the  control  of  merchant  shipping  caused  grave  concern.  This  was 
an  area  which — according  to  the  terms  of  the  understanding  with  Ger¬ 
many — fell  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  interest,  where  important  Soviet 
strategic  interests  lay.  Besides,  the  operation  could  be  construed  as  a  pro- 
Finnish  move  on  Germany’s  part.  Germany,  Molotov  demanded,  should 
confine  her  warfare  against  merchant  shipping — desirable  as  the  warfare 
was — to  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Baltic.1  Berlin  promised  to  comply  with 
the  request.2 

So  far,  then,  there  was  no  express  threat  of  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  signs  of  the  times  were  unmistakable. 
The  conflict  between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  held  the  Baltic 
States  in  a  vice.  Hopes  for  survival  that  were  pinned  to  the  Soviet-Ger¬ 
man  entente  were  as  illusory  as  the  entente  itself.  When  Estonia’s  and  Latvia’s 
hour  came  the  pacts  which  they  had  signed  with  Germany  on  31  May 
:939  were  of  no  avail.  Confronted  with  Soviet  demands,  they  did  not 
receive  from  Germany  even  a  shadow  of  support.3  In  the  case  of  Lithuania 
Germany  made  a  feeble  gesture.4  But  to  Moscow  the  representatives  of  the 
Baltic  Governments  had  to  go,  and  in  Moscow  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  States 
was  decided.  The  discussions  (said  Urbsys,  the  Lithuanian  Foreign 
Minister,  of  his  experiences  in  Moscow)  had  proceeded  in  an  amicable 
atmosphere,  without  any  restraint  or  restriction.  Only  towards  the  end 
had  Stalin  and  Molotov  shown  signs  of  impatience.5  ‘There  was  neither 
haste,  nor  threats’,  noted  Munters,  the  Latvian  Premier,  of  his  own  talks 
in  Moscow.6  Nor  was  there  any  alternative  but  to  sign. 

(d)  The  Transfer  of  the  Baltic  Germans  to  the  Reich 
However,  until  the  German  victories  in  Western  Europe  in  May  1940 
moved  the  Soviet  Government  to  change  their  policy,  Russia  appeared  to 
be  content  with  maintaining  her  forces  at  the  key  points  and  controlling 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Baltic  States.  Soviet  garrisons  lived  a  life  apart 
from  the  local  population.  Their  discipline  was  good.7  There  was  no 
interference  in  home  affairs.  President  Smetona  of  Lithuania  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Ulmanis  of  Latvia,  both  strongly  anti-Communist,  remained  at  their 
posts.  Communist  activities  were  not  encouraged.8  During  this  period  the 

3  viii’ nOS:  3°5  and  313.  *  Ibid.  nos.  309  and  341. 

•  1  ,man  Foreign  Ministry  professed  on  20  September  that  Moscow  did  not  intend  to 

violate  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  States  (Weizsacker  to  German  Legation  in  Latvia,  20  September 
1939:  ibid.  no.  no).  When,  in  Moscow,  Munters  had  consulted  Schulenburg,  the  German 

4  ^ n-KK  had  advised  hlm  to  submit  (Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  86). 

Ribbentrop  had  been  anxious  for  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  know  that  it  was  he  who 

had  demanded  that  the  Vilna  region  should  go  to  Lithuania  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  196). 

Report  of  Zechlin,  German  Minister  in  Lithuania,  14  October  1939  (ibid.  no.  2^4). 

t  ;^«w,p.95.  7  ibid.  P.  22. 

t  t  .  nderground  activities  of  the  illegal  Communist  Party  in  Latvia  were  discontinued  (ibid.), 
n  Lithuania  the  Soviet  command  reported  to  the  authorities  a  forthcoming  Communist  demon- 
stration  (Dallm,  op.  ext.  p.  242). 
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countries  were  able  to  build  up  a  considerable  trade  with  Germany, 
thus  replacing  their  former  exports  to  Western  Europe.1 

For  their  part,  the  Germans  loyally  carried  out  their  agreement  with 
the  Russians.  Though  Baltic  representatives  voicing  anxiety  about  Soviet 
plans  for  the  future  found  occasionally  willing  listeners  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  their  apprehensions  were  not  allowed  to  cloud  Germany’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Kremlin.  On  one  of  the  points  nevralgiques  of  this  relationship 
— the  fate  of  the  German  minorities — an  understanding  was  reached.  They 
were  to  ‘return’  to  the  Reich,  like  the  Germans  in  Soviet-occupied 
Poland.2 

These  Germans  had  been  living  in  the  Baltic  area  for  some  700  years. 
After  the  incorporation  of  Estland  and  Livland  in  the  Russian  Empire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  provided  the  Tsardom 
with  able  soldiers,  administrators,  and  diplomats.3  But  they  had  also 
retained  their  links  with  Germany.  In  the  German  mind  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated,  as  a  ‘bastion’  of  German  influence  in  the  east,  with  aspirations  to 
acquire  an  Ostraum.  Since  the  Russian  revolution  in  1917  they  had,  of 
course,  no  longer  played  any  part  in  Russia  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
Baltic  States  where,  after  the  establishment  of  their  independence,  the 
leadership  was  increasingly  recruited  from  the  non-German  majorities. 
As  a  result  of  the  agrarian  reforms  at  that  time,  now  twenty  years  ago,  the 
big  landowners  among  them  had  been  dispossessed.  Some  of  them  had 
emigrated  to  Germany — Alfred  Rosenberg  was  one  of  these.  But  the 
German  urban  middle  class  had  maintained,  particularly  in  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  an  important  position  in  industry,  commerce,  and  the  professions. 

The  Baltic  Germans’  departure  from  their  homes  now  fitted,  and  was 
made  to  fit,  the  pattern  of  Nazi  policy  which  favoured  such  transfers  of 
population  as  a  solution  for  minority  problems.4  ‘In  our  epoch,  when  the 
idea  of  integrated  nationality  and  of  racial  superiority  has  triumphed’, 
declared  Hitler  on  6  October  1939,  ‘it  would  be  utopian  to  hope  that  it 
is  possible  simply  to  assimilate  members  of  this  superior  nation.’5  The 

1  By  June  1940  about  70  per  cent,  of  their  exports — grain,  hogs,  butter,  eggs,  flax,  lumber, 
seeds,  and,  in  the  case  of  Estonia,  petroleum — were  going  to  Germany.  This  had  been  achieved 

on  the  basis  of  secret  trade  agreements  concluded  with  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  was  able 
to  obtain  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  Baltic  countries’  exports  during  the  same  period  (Schnurre’s 
Memorandum  on  the  Economic  Importance  of  the  Baltic  States  to  Germany,  17  June  1940: 
N.S.R.,  p.  153).  2  See  above,  pp.  39-42. 

3  B.  H.  Sumner  ( Survey  of  Russian  History  (London,  Duckworth,  1944),  p.  342)  notes  that  be¬ 
tween  1812  and  1917  there  were  nine  Russian  Ambassadors  in  London.  Four  of  them  were 
Baltic  barons  who  between  them  occupied  the  post  for  83  out  of  the  105  years. 

4  The  preamble  to  the  Treaty  Regarding  the  Repatriation  of  Latvian  Citizens  of  German  Race  to  the 
German  Reich,  concluded  on  30  October  1939,  begins  significantly  with  the  words:  ‘The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Reich,  being  desirous  of  uniting  within  the  territory  of  Germany  all  members 
of  the  German  people  .  .  .  ’  (Alfred  Bilmanis,  ed. :  Latvian- Russian  Relations:  Documents  (Washing¬ 
ton,  Latvian  Legation,  1944),  P-  252). 

5  The  Times,  7  October  1939. 
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German  representatives  in  Estonia  and  Latvia  were  immediately  instructed 
to  inform  the  Governments  of  those  countries  that  all  Volksdeutsche  and 
Reichsdeutsche  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Reich  and  that 
measures  should  be  taken  at  once  to  protect  their  lives  and  property.  Their 
speedy  return  to  Germany  should  be  facilitated  by  all  means.  Transport 
vessels  were  dispatched  to  collect  them.  Naval  units  were  lying  in  readiness 
at  Danzig  in  order  to  protect  the  operation.1 

Moscow  was  taken  aback  by  the  ‘panicky’  emigration  promoted  by  the 
German  Government  which,  it  felt,  would  ‘compromise’  the  Soviet  action 
in  the  Baltic  area.2  Berlin,  however,  denied  all  connexion  between  the 
Soviet  measures  and  the  evacuation.  The  latter — by  no  means  ‘panicky’ 
but  carried  out  in  a  perfectly  calm  and  orderly  manner’ — was  caused, 
Ribbentrop  argued,  not  by  the  fear  of  what  the  Russians  might  do  to  the 
Germans  but  by  the  necessity  of  populating  the  deserted  farms,  stores,  or 
workshops  in  the  occupied  area,  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  eliminate  an 
element  of  potential  conflict  with  Moscow,  since  the  attitude  of  the  local 
population  was  sometimes  hostile  to  these  Germans.3  On  hearing  this 
explanation  Molotov — so  Schulenburg  reported — showed  himself  ‘some¬ 
what  relieved’.4 

Under  the  Agreements  which  the  German  Government  negotiated  with 
the  Baltic  lepublics,  the  Germans  in  Estonia  and  Latvia  and,  later  on,  in 
Lithuania,  were  to  be  released  from  their  citizenship  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  were  to  leave  their  homes  by  15  December  1939.  They  could  take 
their  personal  belongings  with  them,  while  other  property — stocks  and 
shares,  real  property,  commercial  assets,  capital,  &c.— was  to  be  taken 
over  by  a  specially  established  German  corporation,  the  Umsiedlungs- 
Treuhand  A.G.,  which  was  eventually  to  reimburse  them.  To  the  number 
of  over  100,000,5  they  were  now  evacuated.  Most  of  them  were  resettled 

ithe, Warthe§au6  whlch’  after  the  war)  was  again  to  become  part  of 
roland. 


0)  The  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  Soviet  Union 

When  the  Germans  conquered  continental  Western  Europe  in  the  earlv 
summer  of  1940,  Moscow  abruptly  changed  its  policy  and  decided  to 
advance  the  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Baltic  coast.  Simultane¬ 
ously  the  frontier  was  pressed  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  in  the 

viil  lf%t7nd2Goe7ran  Le§ati0nS  "  ESt0nia  and  LatVia’  5  and  6  °Ct0ber  1939  ^er.F.P. 

2  Ibid.  no.  239. 

4  fbidbeno™P3.t0  Gei'man  EmbaSSy  ^  M0SC0W’  13  °Ct0ber  i939  (ibid.  no.  252). 

S  “ 20,000  in  Es,onia>  7o-oo° m  Lat™’ 

&  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  83  seqq.,  and  87  seqq. 
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south.  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture  were  now  put  on  a  pre-war  footing. 
There  was  no  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  Soviet- 
German  Pact  was  still  bearing  its  fruit,  while  the  Kremlin  was  preparing 
for  the  contingency  of  German  aggression.1 

In  the  Baltic  area  a  beginning  was  made  in  Lithuania  where,  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  Soviet  troops  had  been  welcomed  with  more  warmth 
than  in  Estonia  or  Latvia.  On  28  May  the  Russians  complained  about 
mysterious  kidnappings  of  Red  Army  men — one  of  them,  it  was  alleged, 
had  been  shot.  A  Lithuanian  suggestion  that  a  mixed  commission  should 
inquire  into  the  incidents  was  rejected.  Thereupon  Kaunas  ordered,  on 
its  own  initiative,  a  special  investigation.  Many  arrests  were  made;  in 
some  cases  Lithuanian  citizens  were  evacuated  from  areas  where  Soviet 
forces  were  stationed.  This,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  Lithuanian 
Prime  Minister,  Merkys,  had  to  visit  Moscow  and  to  see  Molotov.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  frequent  meetings  of  the  Baltic  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  conferences 
of  Baltic  politicians,  Molotov  maintained  that  a  secret  Baltic  military 
alliance  was  in  existence.  This  was  firmly  denied  by  Merkys.2  The  tone 
of  the  conversations  seemed  to  him  to  justify  a  reassuring  statement,  which 
he  issued  on  his  return  on  12  June. 

Then  the  storm  broke.  On  14  June  Merkys  and  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Urbsys,  were  again  in  Moscow — this  time  to  be  handed  an  ultimatum3 
demanding,  first,  that  Skucas,  the  Lithuanian  Minister  for  Home  Affairs, 
and  Povelaites,  the  Head  of  the  Security  Police,4  should  be  brought  to 
trial  for  their  complicity  in  the  incidents;  second,  that  a  new  government 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  should  be 
formed;  last,  that  Soviet  forces  should  be  admitted  to  important  centres 
in  the  country  in  numbers  sufficient  to  ensure  respect  for  the  pact.  A  reply 
was  expected  by  10  a.m.  on  the  following  day.  It  came  in  time.  A  few 
hours  later  the  Lithuanian  Government  resigned.  Soviet  tanks  were  already 
rolling  across  the  frontier.  On  the  orders  of  President  Smetona  Lithuanian 
army  units  sought  refuge  in  Germany.  So  did  many  politicians  and  high 
officials— among  them  the  President  himself.  The  refugee  Lithuanian 
troops  were  allowed  to  enter  and  were  disarmed.  The  politicians  were 
offered  by  Ribbentrop  the  hospitality  of  the  Gestapo.5  Moreover,  the 
Germans  reported  the  escapes  to  Moscow.  Molotov  sarcastically  com¬ 
mented  that  the  border  was  evidently  inadequately  guarded.  If  requested, 

1  See  also  below,  p.  86  and  note  2. 

2  Memorandum  by  Woermann  (German  Under  State  Secretary)  on  the  visit  to  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  of  Skirpa,  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Berlin,  ii  June  1940  ( JV.S.R. ,  p.  146). 

3  For  text  see  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  250. 

4  According  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  Povelaites,  who  later  on  asked  for  asylum  in 
Germany,  ‘had  loyally  co-operated  with  German  authorities  in  fighting  Polish  intrigues’  (N.S.R., 
p.  148). 

5  Ibid.  pp.  148-51. 
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his  Government  would  be  prepared  to  assist  the  Lithuanian  authorities  in 
this  task.1  The  assistance  was,  no  doubt,  rendered. 

Similar  demands  were  presented  to  Estonia  and  Latvia  two  days  later. 
The  text  of  the  ultimatum2  quoted  the  conversations  with  the  Lithuanian 
Prime  Minister,  Merkys,  as  a  source  of  information  which  led  the  Soviet 
Government  to  believe  that  the  military  alliance  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,3  aimed  against  the  Soviet  Union,  had  not  been  denounced  and  that 
Lithuania  had  acceded  to  it.4  The  ultimatum  alleged  that  two  secret 
conferences  of  Baltic  statesmen  had  taken  place  in  December  1939  and 
March  1940,  and  that  there  was  close  contact  between  the  Baltic  General 
Staffs.  A  special  organ  of  the  military  entente,  the  Revue  Baltique,  was  being 
published  in  Tallinn.5  These  activities,  the  ultimatum  stated,  violated  the 
mutual  assistance  pacts  concluded  by  the  three  countries  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  under  these  the  contracting  parties  had  undertaken  not  to 
participate  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

An  answer  to  the  note  delivered  to  the  Estonian  and  Latvian  Ministers 
in  Moscow  was  expected  within  six  hours.  There  had  been  no  diplomatic 
exchanges  preceding  its  delivery,  though  the  Estonians  and  Latvians  knew 
that  demands  were  imminent.6  Soviet  troop  concentrations  were  reported 
from  the  frontiers.  After  a  short  deliberation7  the  terms  were  accepted. 
The  troops  moved  in;  Soviet  warships  anchored  off  Riga.8 

To  guide  the  local  populace  in  the  changes  demanded  from  them, 
Moscow  dispatched  special  emissaries  to  their  capitals.  Dekanozov,  then 
a  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,9  was  sent  to  Kaunas;  Vyshinsky, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  visited  Riga;  Zhdanov,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  three,10  went  to  Tallinn.  The  choice  of  men  who  held  such 


JV.S.R.,  p.  154.  2  See  Bilmanis:  Latvian-Russian  Relations,  p.  202. 

A  Treaty  of  Military  Assistance  had  been  signed  by  the  Estonian  and  Latvian  Governments 
on  1  November  1923,  and  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  on  17  February  1934.  For  background  see 
Survey  for  1936,  pp.  533  seqq.,  ‘The  Balticum  between  Russia  and  Germany’. 

A.s  a  matter  of  fact  the  Soviet  Government  never  protested  against  the  mutual  assistance  pact 
existing  since  1923  between  Estonia  and  Latvia  or  demanded  its  abrogation.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Lithuania  had  joined  this  pact. 

6  Revue  Baltique  was  a  political  quarterly  which  was  on  open  sale. 

The  contents  of  the  ultimatum  to  Lithuania  were  published  by  TASS. 

7  In  Riga  the  Cabinet  considered,  and  then  abandoned,  the  possibility  of  armed  resistance. 
...  ,ar7y  d  2 00 ’ 000  could  be  mobilized.  It  lacked  modern  equipment  (Alfreds  Berzinsh:  I  Saw 
Vishmsky  Bolshevize  Latvia  (Washington,  Latvian  Legation,  1948),  p.  18).  Apprehensive  of  Soviet 
des^ns,  the  Latvian  Government  had  on  17  May  secretly  granted  to  Karlis  Zarins,  their 

1^,er  *!?  on  0n’  p°wers  to  act  on  thd1-  behalf  in  case  they  were  unable  to  communicate 
wuh  their  Missions  in  Western  Europe.  The  State  gold  funds  had  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States  (Spekk  e:  History  of  Latvia,  p.  382).  8  The  Times>  l8  June  ^ 

1  In,^e?er  °r  nhartuear  he  WaS  aPPointed  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  His  career  came  to  an 
end  with  the  downfall  of  Beria. 

10  Zhdanov  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Politburo,  Party 
the  U  S.S  r(  SCSI'S,  “d  r'8i“-  “d  C1“irman  °f  ,he  FordB"  Affairs  Commission  of 
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high  office  in  both  party  and  state  in  the  Soviet  Union  indicated  the  im¬ 
portance  that  was  attached  to  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

They  remained  en  mission  for  several  weeks.  Under  their  direction  the 
new  Governments  were  formed.  The  hand  of  both  President  Paets  of 
Estonia  and  President  Ulmanis  of  Latvia,  who  at  first  refused  to  confirm 
these  Governments  in  office,  was  forced  by  means  of  Communist-organized 
disorders.1  The  new  Governments  were  composed  of  men  of  middle-of- 
the-road  views,  with  some  Socialists  and  a  strong  infusion  of  pro-Soviet 
intellectuals.  Johannes  Vares-Barbarus,  a  poet,  became  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  Estonia;  Professor  August  Kirchensteins,  a  bacteriologist  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Latvia;2  Ustas  Palaetskis,  the  new  head  of  the 
Lithuanian  Government,3  with,  as  his  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Kreve- 
Mickevicius,  a  professor  of  Slavonic  literature  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Lithuanian  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  No  Com¬ 
munists  were  included  in  the  Governments.  But  the  Communist  Parties, 
which  had  been  outlawed  in  the  Baltic  States  for  several  years,  were  now 
immediately  legalized,  and  Communists  were  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
to  some  key  posts  in  the  administration.  Orderly  pro-Soviet  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  encouraged;  attempts  to  seize  factories  were  suppressed — such 
things  had  become  thoroughly  unfashionable  in  Russia.  An  amnesty  was 
declared  for  political  prisoners.  Press,  broadcasting,  and  communication 
services  were  brought  under  Soviet  control. 

There  was  also  now  a  full-scale  military  occupation.  In  a  communique 
issued  on  22  June  TASS  admitted  that  eighteen  to  twenty  Soviet  divisions 
were  now  stationed  in  the  Baltic  States.4  The  three  local  armies  were 
being  reorganized  under  Soviet  guidance.5 

It  had  been  agreed  between  the  Soviet  and  German  Governments 
eight  months  earlier6  that,  when  the  Russian  troops  entered  Lithuania,  the 
strip  of  Lithuanian  territory  in  the  south-west  bordering  the  Suwalki 
salient,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Germany  in  the  Russo-German  secret 
protocol  of  28  September  1939,  should  not  be  occupied  and  that  it  should 

1  The  legality  of  the  formation  of  these  Governments  is  analysed  by  Boris  Meissner:  ‘Die 
kommunistische  Machttibernahme  in  den  baltischen  Staaten’  ( Vierteljahrshefte  fur  feitgeschichte, 
I954>  PP-  9M8). 

2  In  Riga,  Vyshinsky,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  presented  President  Ulmanis  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  new  Cabinet  approved,  as  he  said,  by  Moscow  (Berzinsh,  op.  cit.  p.  25). 

3  As  President  Smetona  had  taken  refuge  in  Germany  there  were  legal  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  a  government.  They  were  overcome  by  Dekanozov,  who  objected  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  under  General  Rastikis  ( The  Times,  17  June  1940). 

4  The  communique  denied  rumours  that,  owing  to  anxiety  over  German  victories,  100  to  150 
Soviet  divisions  were  concentrated  on  the  Lithuanian  border  ( N.S.R. ,  p.  157).  In  the  meantime, 
the  German  Foreign  Ministry  had  advised  its  Missions  abroad  that  the  events  in  the  Baltic  States 
were  the  exclusive  concern  of  Russia  and  the  three  countries  (ibid.  p.  153). 

s  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  255. 

6  See  above,  pp.  29,  47. 
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be  left  to  Germany  to  determine  the  date  for  the  transfer  of  the  territory.1 
The  Russians  now  in  July  pressed  the  German  Government  to  reconsider 
the  arrangement  agreed  to  on  28  September  1939.  Stalin  admitted  the 
obligation  to  cede  the  strip  of  territory  to  Germany,  but  declared  that  it 
would  be  ‘extremely  difficult  and  inconvenient’  to  fulfil  the  bargain.2  In 
reply  to  a  German  inquiry  as  to  what  quid  pro  quo  they  contemplated,  the 
Russians  on  13  August  offered  monetary  compensation3  and  on  6  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Germans  accepted  this  idea  in  principle;4  but  it  was  not  until 
10  January  1941  that  agreement  was  reached  on  a  settlement  whereby 
Germany  renounced  her  claim  to  the  strip  of  Lithuanian  territory  in 
return  for  the  sum  of  7J  million  gold  dollars  or  Rm.  31^  million — seven- 
eighths  of  it  payable  in  gold.5 

Meanwhile,  during  the  summer  of  1940,  the  parliaments  in  the  three 
Baltic  countries  were  dissolved,  and  new  elections  were  announced.  The 
Estonian  and  Latvian  Governments  denounced  the  military  agreements 
existing  between  them,  and  the  Lithuanian  Government  made  a  corre¬ 
sponding  declaration.  Friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  ranked  as  the 
first  plank  in  their  platforms,  but  sovietization  and  a  union  with  Russia 
were  still  kept  in  the  background.6  The  programmes  concentrated  on 
sweeping  social  and  economic  reforms. 

Elections  took  place  on  14  and  15  July  1940.  The  electoral  laws  provided 
for  a  universal,  equal,  direct,  secret,  and  proportional  suffrage.  However, 
only  one  list  of  candidates  was  admitted — the  ‘Union  of  Toiling  People’ — 
set  up  ad  hoc  in  each  country  and  composed  of  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  some  affiliated  bodies,  and  some  non-political  organizations.  The 
press  and  all  printing  establishments  were  placed  under  government  con¬ 
trol.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  electors  to  take  part  in  the  voting. 
Opposition  groups  were  first  interfered  with,  then  suppressed.  Numerous 
arrests  were  made.7  As  officially  reported,  the  candidates  advocating  the 
‘Unions’  secured  92-2,  97-6,  and  92-9  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  respectively.8 

1  D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  218.  2  N.S.R.,  p.  166. 

3  Ibid,  p.176.  *  Ibid.  p.  186. 

5  Text  ibid.  pp.  267-8.  Cf.  Hilger  and  Meyer:  The  Incompatible  Allies,  p.  319.  The  settlement 
was  part  of  the  commercial  arrangements  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  seven-eighths 
of  the  sum  due  from  Russia  was  to  be  deducted  from  German  payments  due  for  Russian  deliveries 
of  goods  to  Germany.  See.  further,  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  p.  37. 

*  However,  on  30  June,  Molotov  told  Kreve-Mickevicius,  the  Lithuanian  acting  Prime 
Minister,  bluntly  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  bent  on  incorporation.  In  some  months,  he 
added,  the  Lithuanian  people  themselves  would  ask  for  it  (Henry  de  Chambon:  La  Tr age  die  des 
nations  baltiques  (Paris,  Editions  de  la  Revue  Parlamentaire,  1946),  pp.  54  and  56).  On  11  July 
Schulenburg  reported  that  the  incorporation  was  now  widely  expected  ( N.S.R. ,  p.  164). 

Tlle  Times,  13  July  1940.  The  legality  of  the  elections  is  analysed  in  detail  by  Boris  Meissner: 
Die  kommunistische  Machtiibernahme  in  den  baltischen  Staaten’,  loc.  cit.  pp.  100  seqq. 

For  an  analysis,  compiled  on  the  basis  of  official  reports,  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  three 
countries  see  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  257. 
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A  week  later,  on  22  July,  the  newly  assembled  parliaments,  in  response 
to  a  campaign  launched  immediately  after  the  elections,1  solemnly  pro¬ 
claimed  the  introduction  of  the  Soviet  system — though  not  of  collective 
farming — and  their  desire  to  be  united  with  the  Soviet  Union.  ‘The  best 
that  can  be  said’,  commented  a  despatch  in  The  Times  of  23  July  1940,  ‘is 
that,  if  the  choice  lay  between  Russia  and  Germany,  the  majority  would 
probably  choose  Russia,  certainly  if  this  did  not  mean  the  complete 
bolshevization  of  their  domestic  life  and  institutions.’  This  was,  however, 
what  their  incorporation  in  the  Soviet  Union  did  turn  out  to  mean;  and 
the  three  countries  were  thereafter  to  suffer  the  pangs  inevitable  in  the 
transformation  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  previously  from  the  old 
Governments2  the  Baltic  representatives  in  Berlin,  London,3 4  and  Washing¬ 
ton-3  contested  the  validity  of  the  action  by  their  parliaments,  stating  that 
the  elections,  carried  out  under  threat  and  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
occupation  forces,  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  true  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  German  Foreign  Ministry  refused  to  accept  these 
demarches .5  Sumner  Welles,  the  United  States  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
declared  that  his  Government  were  opposed  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Baltic  republics  by  the  Soviet 
Union.6  The  United  States  representatives,  though  not  their  staffs,  left 
the  Baltic  capitals.  Their  Government  continued  to  recognize  the  Baltic 
representatives  in  Washington.7  The  assets  of  the  Baltic  republics  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  ‘frozen’,  and  ships  flying  their  flags  were  de¬ 
tained.  The  Soviet  Government  immediately  protested  against  this.8 

The  petitions  of  the  new  Baltic  parliaments  for  union  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  considered  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  at  a  special  session  held  on  1 
August.  This  also  considered  the  incorporation  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
Bukovina.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Molotov  emphasized  that  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  had  been  necessary  because, 
‘especially  in  conditions  created  by  the  present  international  situation’,  the 

1  On  19  July  Pravda  published  a  number  of  despatches  from  the  Baltic  capitals  reporting  the 
campaign. 

2  Urbsys  had  instructed  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Berlin  ‘some  time  ago’  to  protest  in  case  of 
incorporation  ( N.S.R. ,  p.  168). 

3  See  text  of  Zarins’s  note  of  23  July  1940  in  Bilmanis,  ed. :  Latvian-Russian  Relations,  p.  209. 

4  See  text  of  a  statement  on  21  July  by  A.  Bilmanis,  Latvian  Minister  in  Washington  (ibid, 
p.  204). 

5  For  text  of  the  Lithuanian  note  to  Berlin  see  German  Foreign  Ministry  Memorandum,  22 
July  1940  {N.S.R. ,  pp.  168-71);  for  text  of  the  Estonian  note  see  ibid.  p.  1 7 1 .  The  notes  were 
returned  to  the  two  Baltic  Ministers  on  24  July  by  Woermann  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  presented  on  behalf  of  the  new  Governments  (ibid.  p.  173). 

6  The  Times,  24  July  1940. 

7  Ibid.  24  and  25  July  1940. 

8  Ibid.  29  July  and  1  August  1940.  Latvian  ships  were  ordered  to  avoid  British  ports  (ibid.  29 
July  1940). 
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policy  of  the  bourgeois  groups  ruling  the  Baltic  States  had  made  co-opera¬ 
tion  under  the  mutual  assistance  pacts  impossible.1  For  their  part,  the 
delegations  which  presented  the  petitions  declared  that  the  bourgeois  re¬ 
gimes  in  their  countries  had  been  overthrown  so  that  they  should  not  serve 
as  a  ‘springboard  to  British  imperialists’.2  Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  i  August,  Latvia  on  5  August,  and  Estonia  on  8  August. 
They  became  the  Union’s  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  constituent 
republics. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1939  the  Baltic  Governments,  in  accordance 
with  international  law,  had  issued  their  declarations  of  neutrality.  But,  in 
fact,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German  pact,  their  countries  could 
no  longer  remain  a  no  man’s  land.  Discussing  their  own  intentions,  both 
Stalin  and  Molotov  had  referred  to  Russia’s  past  sovereignty  over  the 
Balticum  as  a  consideration  that  had  influenced  their  policy.3  However, 
the  true  measure  of  the  danger  to  the  independence  of  the  three  republics 
had  been  the  pace  of  the  German  armies’  victorious  advance  in  the  west. 
Strategically,  they  appeared  to  Moscow  too  important  for  the  defence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  left  as  independent  states.  Politically,  during  their 
inter-war  spell  of  independence,  the  Baltic  States  had  been— to  use 
Churchill’s  phrase — an  ‘outpost  of  Europe  against  Bolshevism’.4  Their 
whole  outlook,  no  less  than  the  means  employed,  made  their  incorporation 
in  the  Soviet  Union  not  easily  acceptable  to  the  Western  democracies. 
When  Stalin  pressed  Eden  (during  the  latter’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941)  for  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  new  status  of  the  Baltic 
countries,5  Churchill’s  comment  could  not  have  been  more  forceful :  ‘They 
were  acquired’,  he  cabled,  ‘by  acts  of  aggression  in  shameful  collusion  with 
Hitler.  The  transfer  of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  to  Soviet  Russia 
against  their  will  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  principles  for  which  we  are 
fighting  this  war  and  would  dishonour  our  cause.’6  But  then,  three  months 
later,  second  thoughts  came  under  the  pressure  of  events,  and  with  it 
doubts  whether  ‘this  moral  position  could  be  physically  maintained’.  The 
Atlantic  Charter,  Churchill  argued  in  a  message  to  Roosevelt,  should  be 
so  construed  as  not  to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  frontiers  which  she  occu¬ 
pied  when  Germany  attacked  herd  With  this  view  the  United  States 
Government  would  not  agree.  The  situation  created  by  the  Soviet 
Union’s  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  was,  therefore,  a  stumbling- 
block  for  relations  between  the  Allies  in  war-time  and  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  settlement  after  the  war. 

1  The  Times,  2  August  1940.  _  2  Ibid.  8  August  1940. 

See  Stalin  s  conversations  with  Munters  in  October  1939  ( Latvia  in  igjg—igq2,  p.  95),  and 

Molotov’s  conversation  with  Kr6v6-Mickevicius  on  30  June  1940  (de  Chambon:  La  Tragidie  des 
nations  baltiques,  p.  54). 

4  Churchill,  iii.  615;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  694.  5  Ibid.  pp.  558-9  and  629  respectively. 

Ibid.  pp.  615  and  695  respectively.  7  Ibid.  iv.  293;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  327. 
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(iii)  Finland 
By  Alexander  Elkin 

(a)  The  Invitation  to  the  Kremlin 

Scarcely  six  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the  German-Soviet  Non- 
Aggression  Pact,  Molotov,  on  5  October,  made  a  request  through  Baron 
Yrjo-Koskinen,  the  Finnish  Minister  in  Moscow,  that  Erkko,  the  Finnish 
Foreign  Minister,  or  a  specially  authorized  representative  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  should  come  at  once  to  Moscow  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  certain 
political  questions  in  the  light  of  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation.1 

Viewed  from  Moscow,  the  changes  were  far-reaching  indeed.  The  Ger¬ 
man  campaign  in  Poland,  with  its  grim  revelations  of  German  strength, 
was  over.  No  signs  of  serious  counter-action  had  come  from  the  West. 
The  Red  Army  had  advanced  into  Poland  and  a  Soviet-German  boundary 
and  Friendship  Treaty  had  been  concluded.  A  truce  with  Japan  concern¬ 
ing  the  Mongolian  border  had  been  arranged.  Anticipating  a  protracted 
and  ever-widening  struggle,  the  Soviet  Government  were  pressing  on  with 
plans  designed — to  use  Churchill’s  phrase — ‘to  block  the  lines  of  entry  into 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  West’.2  Discussions  with  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  on  his  country’s  neutrality  were  in  progress  in  the  Kremlin.  The 
diplomatic  offensive  against  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  was  well 
under  way.  Finland’s  turn  had  come.  Soviet  objectives  in  regard  to 
Finland  were  dictated  by  considerations  of  defence  and  related,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  shifting  of  the  frontier  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga,  some  thirty  to  forty  miles  towards  the 
north-west,  and  to  the  elimination  of  the  ‘Mannerheim  Line’  of  fortifica¬ 
tions.  These  measures  would  put  Leningrad  out  of  reach  of  long-range 
artillery  on  the  Finnish  side  of  the  Soviet-Finnish  frontier,  which  was  only 
some  twenty  miles  away  from  the  city’s  suburbs  in  that  quarter.  Secondly, 
the  Soviet  Government  were  intent  on  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base 
on  the  northern  (Finnish)  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
on  the  cession  of  certain  islands  in  the  approaches  to  Leningrad.  This — 
together  with  the  naval  base  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  Soviet  Government’s  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  with 
Estonia3 — would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  full  command  of  the  Gulf 
and  would  substantially  strengthen  the  defences  of  Leningrad.  Next,  the 
Soviet  Government  desired  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  Rybachy  Peninsula 

1  Report  from  Yrjo-Koskinen  to  Erkko,  5  October  1939  (Finland,  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs:  The  Development  of  Finnish-Soviet  Relations  during  the  Autumn  of  1939,  including  the  Official 
Documents  (London,  Harrap,  1940),  no.  10.  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  F.S.R.]). 

2  Churchill,  i.  425;  U.S.  edition,  i.  538.  3  See  above,  p.  45. 
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in  the  Arctic.  Lastly,  they  wanted  Finland’s  existing  treaty  obligations  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  tightened  up  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
entangled  in  any  hostile  combination. 

For,  of  course,  it  was  not  an  attack  by  Finland  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
feared.  In  their  own  lifetime  they  had  seen  the  importance  of  the  Baltic 
for  Russia’s  defence  against  Germany  in  the  First  World  War.  After  the 
war,  in  1918,  German  troops  had  landed  at  Hango  (Ftanko)  to  help 
Mannerheim’s  forces  against  Finnish  and  Russian  Red  Guards,  and  in 
1919  Allied  forces  under  British  command  had  occupied  Murmansk, 
Russia’s  only  ice-free  port  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  railway  line  from  it 
to  Leningrad.  ‘Finland  is  the  key  to  Petrograd,  and  Petrograd  is  the  key 
to  Moscow’,  The  Times  had  written  in  those  days  (17  April  1919),  and  the 
words  had  sunk  deeply  into  Soviet  minds.1  Later  on,  in  1925,  Moscow  had 
been  alarmed  by  plans  for  a  ‘Baltic  Locarno’  and  for  a  military  alliance 
between  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States.2  More  recently,  when  antagonism 
between  Hitler’s  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  reaching  its  height, 
rumours  of  a  Finnish-German  understanding  providing  for  the  contingency 
of  a  German  attack  on  Russia  had  aroused  suspicion,3  which  had  been 
only  partly  allayed  by  a  visit  to  Moscow  from  the  Finnish  Foreign  Minister, 
Holsti.4  Though  Finland  had  refused  to  sign  a  non-aggression  pact  with 
Germany,  her  resolute  rejection  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  guarantee 
of  her  territory  against  attack5 — or,  perhaps,  some  British  reactions  to 
this  rejection6— had  fostered  Soviet  anxiety  in  the  summer  of  1939. 

1  Quoted  by  Molotov  in  his  speech  of  29  March  1 940  (Molotov :  Soviet  Peace  Policy ,  p.  59) ; 
see  also  Histoire  de  la  diplomatic,  ed.  Vladimir  Potemkin,  trans.  from  the  Russian  by  X.  Pamphilov 
and  M.  Eristov  (Paris,  Librairie  de  Medicis,  1946-7),  iii.  67. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  355-8. 

3  For  background  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  533  seqq.:  ‘The  Balticum  between  Russia  and 
Germany’,  also  ibid.  pp.  6-7. 

4  See  despatch  No.  456-A  of  2  August  1937  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Davies,  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  (Joseph  Davies:  Mission  to  Moscow  (London, 
Gollancz,  1942),  pp.  348-9).  Holsti’s  visit  took  place  on  8-10  February  1937.  A  few  days  later 
the  President  of  Finland,  Pehr  Evind  Svinhufvud,  told  Bliicher,  the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki: 
‘There  is  a  natural  limit  to  his  [Holsti’s]  efforts  to  improve  the  Finnish-Russian  relationship. 
Russia  happens  to  be,  as  a  given  fact,  Finland’s  enemy.  For  reasons  of  military  geography, 
Finland  represents  a  constant  menace  to  Leningrad.  ...  In  an  emergency  there  is  only  one 
power  that  can  quickly  render  aid  to  Finland,  and  that  is  Germany’  (Wipert  von  Bliicher: 
Gesandter  zwischen  Diktatur  und  Demokratie  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Bliicher:  Gesandter ]  (Wiesbaden, 
Limes  Verlag,  1951),  p.  67). 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  i939,  pp.  409-10.  See  also  Schuman:  Night  over 
Europe,  p.  248,  where  Erkko’s  speech  rejecting  the  Soviet  proposal  is  quoted. 

6  In  a  speech  in  Helsinki  in  June  1939  General  Sir  Walter  Kirke,  Director  General  of  the 
Territorial  Army  and  earlier,  in  1924-5,  Head  of  the  British  Military  Mission  in  Finland,  who 
was  visiting  military  establishments,  stated  that  everybody  in  Britain  appreciated  Finland’s 
attitude  ( The  Times,  20  June  1939).  In  private  conversations  he  stated  that  Britain  would  be  so 
strong  by  next  spring  that  she  would  not  need  Russia  at  all  (Bliicher:  Gesandter,  p.  144).  His  visit 
was  described  as  being  ‘purely  of  a  private  nature’  (14  December  1939,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol. 
355,  cob  1275).  Another  ‘private’  visitor  to  Helsinki  in  those  days  was  Generaloberst  Haider,  Chief 
of  the  German  General  Staff  (Bliicher,  op.  cit.  p.  145). 
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Fears  arising  out  of  the  past  had  nurtured  the  apprehensions  of  the 
present. 

On  7  October  the  Finnish  Cabinet  decided  to  appoint  Juho  Kusti 
Paasikivi — a  former  conservative  Prime  Minister  who  had  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  people1 — as  their  chief  representative 
in  the  negotiations.  The  Government  in  Helsinki,  knowing,  as  they  did, 
that  the  Soviet  demands  were  bound  to  affect  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  Finnish  national  security,  had  displayed  on  the  receipt  of  the  invitation 
an  impressive  firmness  which  was  not  devoid  of  some  intransigence. 
Moscow,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  ill-tempered 
haste,  as  well  as  of  displeasure  that  the  Foreign  Minister  himself  was  not 
coming  to  the  Kremlin.2  As  if  to  underline  their  own  determination,  the 
Finnish  Government  intensified  their  mobilization  and  other  defensive 
measures,  including  the  evacuation  of  the  main  cities— Helsinki,  Viipuri 
(Viborg),  Turku  (Abo),  and  Tempere — and  of  the  frontier  districts. 

The  Finnish  leaders  were  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  probable  scope  of 
the  Soviet  demands.  For  in  the  recent  past  there  had  been  secret  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Finnish  Government  and  special  Soviet  emissaries — 
with  Boris  Yartsev,  Secretary  at  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Helsinki,  first,  and 
then  with  Boris  Stein,  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  there 
had  also  been  conversations  in  Moscow  with  Litvinov  (then  Soviet  Com¬ 
missar  for  Foreign  Affairs)  and  Mikoyan,  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade. 
In  the  course  of  these  discussions  the  Soviet  Government,  with  direct 
references  to  the  danger  of  German  aggression,  had  demanded  the  right 
to  share  in  Finland’s  defence,  in  particular  that  of  the  Aland  Islands, 
Hogland  (Suursaari),  and  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  These 
demands  had  met  with  a  refusal.3 

1  Paasikivi  had  been  Head  of  the  Finnish  delegation  which  had  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  at  Tartu  on  14  October  1920.  In  1939  he  was  Finnish  Minister  in  Stockholm. 

2  On  5  October  Molotov,  on  his  own  initiative,  mentioned  to  Yrjo-Koskinen  that  negotiations 
with  Latvia  and  Lithuania  would  be  concluded  within  two  or  three  days  ( F.S.R. ,  no.  10  (b)). 
On  6  October  the  Soviet  wireless  announced  that,  faced  by  the  Finnish  ‘refusal’  to  send  their 
Foreign  Minister  to  negotiate  a  ‘trade  agreement’,  the  Soviet  Government  reserved  their  rights. 
On  8  October — less  than  three  days  after  the  invitation — Derevyansky,  Soviet  Minister  in 
Helsinki,  called  on  Erkko  to  inform  him  that  ‘feeling  in  Moscow  was  running  high  because  the 
answer  came  so  late’  and  had  been  different  from  the  reaction  of  the  Baltic  States,  as  well  as  to 
inquire  whether  Paasikivi  had  sufficiently  wide  powers.  He  was  promptly  told  that  the  matter 
had  been  treated  as  a  ‘normal  affair  and  in  the  normal  course’ ;  that  it  was  inconceivable  that 
Finland  would  approve  of  an  arrangement  such  as  that  contemplated  for  the  Baltic  States;  and 
that  Paasikivi  had  ‘powers  which  a  person  possesses  who  goes  to  converse  about  matters  in  the 
form  now  under  discussion.  He  cannot  make  decisions  any  more  than  any  other  delegate  can’ 
(ibid.  no.  1 1). 

3  The  first  stage  of  these  negotiations  took  place  in  Helsinki  from  April  to  October  1938;  the 
second  was  initiated  in  March  1939  by  Litvinov  in  Moscow  and  then  continued  by  Stein  in 
Helsinki  until  the  beginning  of  April.  They  were  kept  secret — in  part,  at  the  Soviet  Government’s 
request,  even  from  their  own  Minister  in  Helsinki.  Marshal  Mannerheim,  President  of  the 
Defence  Council,  was  not  informed  about  the  first  stage.  His  advice  to  meet  the  Soviet  demands 
for  a  thirty  years’  lease  of  some  islands  in  the  Finnish  Gulf  was  not  accepted.  For  details  of  the 
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Now,  as  before,  the  Finnish  Cabinet  were  determined  that  compliance 
with  considerations  of  Soviet  security  should  not  prejudice  in  the  least 
degree  the  national  defence  nor  jeopardize  their  policy  of  absolute 
neutrality.1  In  the  circumstances  this  meant — as  the  German  Minister 
reported  to  Berlin — that,  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  confine  her  demands 
to  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Finland  would  offer  armed  resistance.2 

What  were  the  considerations  that  influenced  the  assessment  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  international  situation  by  her  leaders  at  the  time?  Since  1932  they 
had  had  a  non-aggression  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union;  it  had  been  re¬ 
newed;3  they  had  negotiated  with  the  Kremlin  recently;  they  knew  what 
the  Soviet  demands  were  likely  to  be.  The  Soviet-German  treaty,  the  war 
between  Germany  and  the  Western  Powers,  the  crumbling  of  the  states 
bordering  Russia  in  the  west  had  wrought  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
scene.  ‘A  nervousness  is  evident  which  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
calm  nature  of  the  Finns’,  reported  the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki  on 
27  September.  ‘This  nervousness  extends  even  to  the  military  command, 
where  Field  Marshal  Mannerheim  is  its  exponent.’4  Yet,  when  the  Red 
Army  was  on  the  march  into  Poland,  the  Finns  had  received  an  express 
assurance  that  Moscow  would  respect  their  neutrality.5  There  seemed  to 
be  a  chance — so  some  of  them  thought — of  accommodation  if  Finland 
could  obtain  some  support. 

Could  they  count  on  support  from  Berlin?  When  the  Soviet-German 
treaty  was  signed,  the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki  had,  upon  instructions, 
assured  his  Finnish  contacts  that  the  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  had  not  been  reached  at  the  expense  of  Finland.6  In  fact,  the 
Secret  Additional  Protocol  to  the  treaty  had  expressly  allocated  Finland 

negotiations  see  John  H.  Wuorinen,  ed. :  Finland  and  World  War  II,  1 939-1944  (New  York, 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1948)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Wuorinen:  Finland'],  pp.  44-47;  Les  Ale'moires 
du  marichal  Mannerheim,  1882-1946,  trans.  from  Swedish  by  Jean-Louis  Perret  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Mannerheim:  Memoires]  (Paris,  Hachette,  1952),  pp.  185-7,  1 9 1  —3 ;  Bliicher:  Gesandter,  pp. 
141-2;  see  also  speech  by  Risto  Ryti  (Premier  of  Finland  from  November  1939  and  President 
from  1 940-4)  in  the  Finnish  war  criminals’  trial  (Hjalmar  T.  Procope :  Sowjet-Justiz  iiber  Finnland 
(Zurich,  Thomas  Verlag,  1947),  p.  116).  According  to  F.  L.  Schuman  ( Night  Over  Europe, 
p.  398)  Moscow,  in  June  1939,  had  suggested  a  Soviet  naval  base  at  Hango  and  the  cession  of 
Hogland  and  three  other  islands. 

1  For  this  statement  of  policy  see  Finnish  aide-memoire  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  9  December  1939  ( League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  November-Decem- 
ber  1939,  p.  516). 

2  Bliicher  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  10  October  1939  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  230). 

3  Signed  on  21  January  1932,  the  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  was  renewed  down  to  the  end  of 
1945  by  a  Protocol  signed  on  7  April  1934. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  147. 

5  Molotov  to  Yrjo-Koskinen,  17  September  1939  ( F.S.R. ,  no.  7). 

Bliicher:  Gesandter,  pp.  147-8.  After  the  Soviet  demands  to  Estonia  had  been  presented, 
Bliicher,  on  26  September,  advised  Erkko  to  seek  his  country’s  security  in  good  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  143).  On  2  October  the  Finnish  Minister  in 
Beilin  was  told  by  Weizsiicker  that,  though  he  was  not  informed  of  Soviet  policies  towards 
Finland,  anxiety  at  this  time  was  ‘not  warranted’  (ibid.  no.  178). 
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to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  in  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  in  the  areas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  States.1  This,  of 
course,  was  not  known  in  Finland,  where  a  good  many  people  were  even 
inclined  to  consider  the  treaty  as  an  element  of  stability  in  Finnish-Soviet 
relations.2  After  Ribbentrop’s  second  visit  to  Moscow  and  after  the 
Boundary  and  Friendship  Treaty  had  been  signed  there  on  28  September, 
the  Finns  were  given  to  understand  by  Berlin  that  their  country  was  east 
of  the  line  which  bounded  the  sphere  of  German  interests.3  This  dashed 
almost  all  hope  of  German  aid  for  the  moment,  although  the  question 
remained  whether  Germany  would  tolerate,  in  the  long  run,  a  Soviet 
thrust  into  the  Baltic  area  where  she  was  now  dominant  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Western  Powers. 

Before  the  war  the  Scandinavian  ties  with  the  Western  Powers,  in 
particular  with  Britain,  had  been  close.  In  Finnish  economic  life  Britain 
had  a  prevailing  position.  Finland’s  name,  in  addition,  stood  high  in  the 
United  States  owing  to  her  prompt  discharge  of  debts  incurred  in  the 
First  World  War.  In  Britain  and  the  United  States  Finland  was  considered 
as  part  of  the  Scandinavian  community,  which,  because  of  its  democratic 
traditions  and  its  honourable  conduct  in  international  relations,  deserved 
respect  and  aid.  Even  in  war-time,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
remained  important  trading  partners  for  the  Western  Allies.  The  Northern 
Foreign  Ministers’  conference  in  Copenhagen  on  17  September  1939  had 
reasserted  the  neutrality  of  their  countries  in  the  war  and  their  readiness 
for  mutual  support.  To  what  extent  would  the  Soviet  Government  be 
prepared  to  aggravate  further  their  relations  with  the  Western  Powers  by 
encroaching  upon  the  independence  and  integrity  of  a  state  forming  part 
of  this  community? 

Overwhelming  as  the  events  of  the  past  weeks  had  been,  they  had  not 
yet  revealed  the  full  extent  of  Soviet-German  co-operation,  the  utter  deter¬ 
mination  of  Moscow  to  attain  her  ends,  and  the  true  measure  of  decline  of 
Western  power  in  the  Baltic  area.  In  pondering  these  problems,  in  seeking 
the  answers  to  the  questions  that  they  posed,  in  estimating  the  risks 
involved,  the  Finnish  leaders,  so  it  would  seem,  were  guided  by  the  notions 
on  which  national  and  international  life  had  been  based  in  a  world  which 
had  disappeared  on  1  September  1939. 

(b)  The  Negotiations 

Paasikivi  arrived  in  Moscow  on  1 1  October.  Later  on  he  was  joined  by 
Vaino  Tanner,  the  Finnish  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  as  leader  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  represented  the  strongest  party  in  the  Diet.4  Of  the  two 

1  Ibid,  vii,  no.  229.  2  Mannerheim:  Memoires,  p.  199.  3  D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  nos.  1 78  and  225. 

4  Tanner — like  Paasikivi — had  been  a  member  of  the  Finnish  peace  delegation  at  Tartu  in 
1920.  He  had  studied  in  Germany  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  strongly  anti-Soviet. 
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delegates  Paasikivi  was  the  less  uncompromising.1  On  the  Soviet  side, 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Stalin,  who  was  assisted  by  Molotov  and 
Potemkin  (Vice-Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs).2 

In  spite  of  wishes  expressed  by  Molotov,  the  powers  of  the  Finnish  dele¬ 
gation  were  strictly  limited,3  and  they  had  to  return  to  Helsinki  twice 
during  the  negotiations  to  seek  fresh  instructions.  Each  time  they  were 
authorized  to  offer  some  new,  though  not  very  substantial,  concessions.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Finns  had  the  words  of  Isaiah  well  in  their  minds:  ‘For 
precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.’  From  the  date  of  Paasikivi’s 
arrival  in  Moscow  until  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  on  13  November 
only  eight  meetings  took  place.  The  real  crisis,  however,  developed  after 
Molotov’s  speech  on  31  October. 

Political  issues  were  never  in  the  foreground.  At  the  outset,  it  was  true, 
the  Soviet  representatives  inquired  whether  the  Finnish  Government  were 
willing  to  sign  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  similar  to  those  concluded  with 
the  Baltic  States  during  the  preceding  fortnight,  but,  after  Paasikivi 
had  explained  that  such  a  pact  would  be  incompatible  with  Finland’s 
policy  of  absolute  neutrality,  the  Soviet  leaders  did  not  insist.4  The  only 
other  Russian  political  proposal  was  for  the  inclusion  of  a  new  clause — 
superfluous  in  the  Finnish  view — in  the  Non- Aggression  Treaty  of  1932, 5 
according  to  which  the  parties  were  to'  abstain  from  joining  any  groups  or 
alliances  directly  or  indirectly  hostile  to  either  of  them.  The  Finnish 
Government  were  prepared  to  give  further  assurances  in  this  respect  and, 
moreover,  to  accept  a  new  wording  of  Article  2  of  that  treaty  which  would 
pledge  Finland  expressly,  subject  to  her  ordinary  rights  as  a  neutral,  to 
abstain  from  rendering  support  to  any  aggressor  against  the  Soviet  Union.6 
This  proposal  the  Soviet  Government  accepted.7  For  the  rest,  the  Soviet 
Government  throughout  treated  the  issues  involved — in  the  words  of 
Paasikivi — ‘from  the  military  point  of  view’. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Soviet  de- 


1  In  1 939  H.  B.  Elliston  wrote:  ‘Mr.  Paasikivi  believes  that  the  Soviet  aim  is  primarily  military, 
or  defensive — pathologically  defensive,  if  you  like.  Mr.  Erkko,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the 
aim  is  primarily  political,  or  world  revolutionary’  ( Finland  Fights  (London,  Harrap,  1940), 
p.  148). 

2  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  118-19. 

3  According  to  his  first  instructions  Paasikivi  was  to  refuse  even  the  discussion  of  proposals 
referring  to  the  establishment  of  Soviet  bases  on  the  Finnish  mainland  or  to  frontier  adjustments 
on  the  Karelian  Isthmus.  The  cession  of  ports  was  equally  ruled  out  as  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
Subject  to  reciprocal  arrangements  and  territorial  compensation,  the  cession  of  certain  islands, 
though  not  of  Hogland,  could  be  discussed  as  ‘an  extreme  concession’  (Instructions  of  q  October 
r939:  F.S.R.,  no.  12). 

Cf.  Molotovs  speech  of  31  October  1939  (Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  39). 

5  See  Survey  for  1934,  p.  381. 

6  Finnish  memorandum  of  23  October  1939  ( F.S.R. ,  no.  14). 

7  Soviet  memorandum  of  23  October  1939  (ibid.  no.  15). 
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mand  for  the  cession  of  Hogland  presented  serious  difficulties.  After  new 
instructions  had  been  issued  to  them,  the  Finnish  representatives  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  arrangements  which  should  take  ‘due  account  of  the 
interests  of  both  parties’,  but,  nevertheless,  on  23  October  they  rejected 
the  proposal  for  the  outright  cession  of  the  island.1  In  vain  Molotov  tried 
to  force  their  hand  by  stating  in  his  speech  of  3 1  October  that  his  proposals 
concerning  the  island  ‘evidently  do  not  meet  with  any  objections’  on  the 
Finnish  side.2  The  Finns’  last  word  in  the  matter  was  the  offer  to  cede  the 
southern  part  of  Hogland.  Stalin  rejected  this  on  the  ground  that  it  meant 
‘two  masters — that  will  not  work’.3 

Agreement  was  reached  concerning  the  other  islands.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  the  Soviet  Government  had  claimed  the  cession — in 
addition  to  Hogland — -of  Seiskari,  Lavansaari,  and  Tytarsaari  in  exchange 
for  territory  in  the  Repola  and  Porajarvi  districts  of  Soviet  Karelia.4  This 
demand  was  conceded  in  the  Finnish  memorandum  of  23  October  which, 
in  addition,  offered  to  the  Soviet  Government  the  island  of  Peninsaari.5 

Again,  agreement  on  the  Soviet  demand  for  cession  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Rybachy  Peninsula  (Kalastajasaarento),  with  its  ice-free  shore  on 
the  Arctic,  appeared  feasible.  The  Finnish  Government,  at  any  rate  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  negotiations,  were  prepared  for  cession  as  far  as  the 
Pummanki  Fjord  in  the  south,6  though  this  would  place  Petsamo  within 
reach  of  the  Soviet  guns. 

The  real  stumbling-block  was  two  sets  of  Soviet  demands,  one  of  them 
requiring  a  thirty  years’  lease  of  the  port  of  Hango,  coupled  with  the  right 
for  the  Soviet  navy  to  anchor  in  the  adjoining  Lappohja  Bay,  the  second 
requiring  the  cession  of  territory  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus  south  of  the 
Bjorko  (Koivisto)-Lipola  line  and  of  the  island  of  Bjorko.7  No  doubt,  it 
was  these  demands  that  Paasikivi  found  ‘so  far-reaching  and  alarming’ 
that  on  16  October  he  returned  to  Helsinki  for  consultations.8 

For  the  Finns,  the  Karelian  Isthmus  was  the  bar  to  their  door,  their 
Thermopylae.  A  change  in  the  frontier  drawn  by  the  Treaty  of  Schlussel¬ 
burg  in  1623  would  render  illusory  their  defence  system  in  the  Isthmus,  on 
which  the  Defence  Council  under  Marshal  Mannerheim  had  concentrated 
so  much  of  its  efforts  in  the  preceding  years.9  Moreover,  it  would  bring 

1  Ibid.  no.  14.  2  Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  40. 

3  Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  60.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  Tartu  had  provided  that  the  islands  which 

the  Finnish  Government  were  prepared  to  cede  should  be  militarily  neutralized,  and  that  the 
neutrality  of  Hogland  should  be  internationally  guaranteed  with  Russian  support  ( League  of 
Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  3,  pp.  6seqq.).  The  international  guarantee,  however,  had  never 
materialized. 

4  Soviet  memorandum  of  14  October  1939  ( F.S.R. ,  no.  13). 

5  Ibid.  no.  14.  The  island  of  Peninsaari — about  3!  miles  east  of  Lavansaari — had  no  per¬ 
manent  inhabitants. 

6  Finnish  memorandum  of  3  November  1939  (ibid.  no.  18).  7  Ibid.  no.  13. 

8  Ibid.  Introduction,  p.  13.  9  Mannerheim:  Memoires,  pp.  158-9,  164-5,  2°b- 
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Russia  precariously  near  to  the  Imatra  power  station  which  supplied  the 
south  of  the  country  with  electricity.1  On  the  other  hand,  if  Hango  were 
ceded,  it  would  constitute  a  Soviet  bridgehead  in  Finland  which  could  be 
easily  supplied  and  supported  from  Soviet  bases  on  the  Estonian  coast. 

But  for  the  Russians,  too,  these  issues  were  crucial. 

We  cannot  move  Leningrad  [said  Stalin  to  the  Finnish  representatives],  so  we 
have  to  move  the  frontier.  The  distance  between  them  is  now  only  32  kilo¬ 
metres.  When  I  asked  Ribbentrop  why  Germany  invaded  Poland,  he  explained 
that  they  wanted  to  push  the  Polish  frontier  farther  from  Berlin.  Before  the 
invasion,  the  distance  between  Berlin  and  Posen  was  200  kilometres.  .  .  .  We 
ask  that  the  distance  from  your  frontier  to  Leningrad  should  be  70  kilometres. 
We  ask  for  2,700  square  kilometres  and  offer  you  more  than  5,500.  Would  any 
other  Big  Power  do  that?  No.  Only  we  are  so  stupid. 

A  base  at  Hango  was  equally  important  to  him.  ‘We  must  be  able  to  close 
the  Finnish  Gulf  at  its  mouth’,  he  said.  ‘.  .  .  We  now  have  Balticport 
(Estonia)  [Paldiski],  and  we  need  Hanko  on  the  opposite  shore  to  prevent 
a  hostile  fleet  from  entering  the  Gulf.  For,  once  it  has  entered,  Leningrad 
cannot  be  defended.’2 

Another  effort  to  continue  the  negotiations  was,  however,  made.  In 
their  counter-proposals  of  23  October  the  Finnish  Government  expressed 
their  readiness  to  cede  the  so-called  Kuokala  salient  on  the  Karelian 
Isthmus — a  small  concession  in  comparison  with  the  Soviet  demands. 
The  establishment  of  a  Soviet  base  at  Hango  they  rejected  as  ‘incompatible 
with  unconditional  neutrality’;  if  such  a  base  were  established,  Soviet 
forces  on  it  ‘could  also  be  used  for  an  attack  upon  Finland’,  and  the  base 
would  represent  ‘a  source  of  constant  disagreement  and  unnecessary 
irritation’.3 

The  Soviet  leaders  stated  at  once  that  the  Finnish  proposals  were  un¬ 
acceptable.  As  to  Hango,  they  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  proposed 
numbers  of  the  Soviet  protecting  force  and  the  limitation  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  base  to  the  duration  of  the  European  war.  But  the  establishment  of 
a  base  remained  in  their  view  ‘an  absolutely  essential  minimum  condition’ 
for  Leningrad’s  safety.  The  latter,  they  said,  also  required  that  the 
frontier  should  be  moved  north  as  far  as  Bjorko,  though,  here  again,  they 
were  prepared  to  modify  somewhat  their  original  demands.4  When  asked 
by  the  Finnish  representatives  who  might  attack  Leningrad,  Stalin  men¬ 
tioned  France  and  Britain,  but  also  Germany.  At  present,  he  added,  their 
relations  with  the  Reich  were  good.  But  anything  in  this  world  might 
change.  And  when  Paasikivi  affirmed  that  Finland  wanted  to  keep  out  of 

1  Bliicher:  Gesandter,  p.  153. 

Quoted  by  Max  Jakobson  in  an  article  based  on  Tanner’s  memoirs  ( Manchester  Guardian, 
10  February  iq^t). 

3  F.S.R.,  no.  14. 


4  Ibid.  no.  15. 
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the  armed  conflict,  Stalin  retorted  that  he  could  understand  that,  but  he 
assured  Paasikivi  that  it  was  impossible — the  Great  Powers  would  not 
allow  it.1 

In  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  common  ground  for  further  dis¬ 
cussions.  On  26  October  Paasikivi  and  Tanner  returned  again  to  Helsinki. 
The  second  round  was  over. 

In  the  meantime,  events  showed  that  Finland  could  count  on  support 
only  from  quarters  which  could  exercise  little  influence  with  Moscow,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  Soviet  leaders  were  not  in  the  mood  to  pay  much  heed 
to  diplomatic  representations.  In  reply  to  a  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  expressing  the  hope  that  Finland’s  independence  and  peace 
would  be  preserved,2  President  Kalinin  recalled  that  Finnish  independence 
had  been  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  their  own  free  will  and 
that  the  aim  of  the  negotiations  was  to  strengthen  co-operation  by  con¬ 
solidating  mutual  security.  After  all,  Molotov  commented  sarcastically, 
Finland  was  in  a  better  position  in  her  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  than 
were  the  Philippines  or  Cuba  in  their  relations  with  the  United  States.3 
When  negotiations  in  Moscow  had  begun,  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  see  Molotov. 
All  that  they  had  been  able  to  do  had  been  to  leave  a  note  expressing  the 
concern  of  their  Governments  about  the  maintenance  of  Finland’s  neu¬ 
trality  as  part  of  the  Northern  bloc.4  After  the  first  return  of  the  Finnish 
delegates  to  Helsinki  on  16  October  President  Kallio  and  Erkko  went  to 
Stockholm  to  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  the  Scandinavian  states.  The 
conference  received  a  message  of  support  from  President  Roosevelt  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics.  The  com¬ 
munique  on  the  conference,  however,  showed  that  Finland  could  not  count 
on  any  serious  aid  from  the  Scandinavian  Governments.  Even  a  loan  which 
Sweden  had  agreed  to  make  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  should  not 
be  made  public.5  More  disappointing  was  the  result  of  Finnish  inquiries 
in  Germany.  The  replies  received  were  confined  to  protestations  of  ignor¬ 
ance  about  the  Soviet  demands,  affirmations  that  the  latter  were  not  far- 
reaching,  and  wishes  for  a  happy  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  ‘We  must 
leave  it  to  Finland  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Russians.  We  recommend 


1  Mannerheim:  Memoir es,  pp.  204-5;  cf.  Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  56. 

2  The  message  was  sent,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hull’s,  grudging  consent,  on  1 1  October 
in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Swedish  Crown  Prince  to  President  Roosevelt  who,  at  first, 
replied  that  ‘his  influence  with  the  Kremlin  was  just  about  zero’.  Before  this  Hull  had  turned 
down  the  requests  made  both  by  the  Finnish  and  the  Swedish  Ministers  to  intervene  in  Moscow, 
poindng  out  that  an  intervention  was  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good:  see  W.  L.  Langer  and 
S.  E.  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  1937-1940  (New  York,  Harper  for  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations;  London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs;  1952),  pp.  321-3. 

3  Molotov  in  his  speech  of  31  October  1939  (Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  41). 

4  Hjalmar  J.  Procope:  Sowjet-Justiz  iiber  Finnland,  p.  122. 

5  Mannerheim:  Memoires,  p.  206;  Blucher:  Gesandter,  p.  1 55- 
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an  amicable  settlement,  if  at  all  possible’,  Weizsacker  minuted  on 
Blucher’s  despatch  of  6  October  from  Helsinki  announcing  that  the  Finns 
had  been  summoned  to  Moscow.1  This  line  was  also  adopted  vis-a-vis 
Sweden.2  Neither  Finland  nor  Sweden  had  any  reason  to  fear  that  a 
serious  conflict  might  arise  between  Russia  and  Finland,  declared  Hitler 
ten  days  later  to  Sven  Hedin,  the  Swedish  explorer,  during  one  of  Hedin’s 
frequent  visits  to  Berlin.  ‘I  believe  this  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  Russian 
demands  on  Finland  are  moderate.’3  This  policy — strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Soviet-German  Secret  Additional  Protocol  of  23  August  1939 — 
was  scrupulously  adhered  to  in  the  following  months,  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  German  prestige  but  also  of  valuable  Finnish  exports  of  food, 
timber,  copper,  and  molybdenum  to  Germany.4 

The  official  British  attitude  was  extremely  cautious  and  reserved.  At 
this  stage  it  was  felt  in  London  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  blunt 
Moscow’s  realization  of  the  German  danger — if  Moscow  did  realize  it— 
or  to  prejudice  the  slight  possibilities  that  remained  of  co-operation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.5  If,  as  has  been  suggested,6  British  representations  were 
made  in  Moscow,  Britain  must  have  spoken  in  a  hesitant  and  subdued 
voice. 

All  in  all,  a  realistic  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  effective  support  from 
abroad  could  not  at  that  time  have  encouraged  the  Finnish  Government 
to  persist  in  what  amounted  in  substance  to  rejection  of  the  main  Soviet 
demands. 

Yet  this  is  what  happened.  It  happened  after  consultations  between  the 
Finnish  Cabinet  and  parliamentary  groups  had  shown  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  unanimous  backing.  Whatever  the  chances  of  foreign  assistance, 
it  was  felt  that  the  Soviet  demands  must  be  resisted  because  they  con¬ 
stituted  a  threat  to  the  essential  conditions  of  Finland’s  national  existence. 

Thus  on  31  October  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Government  was  approved 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  206.  Weizsacker  reflects  in  his  memoirs  ( Erinnerungen  (Munich,  Paul 
List  Verlag,  1950),  pp.  280-1)  that  he  could  not  have  told  the  Finns  of  the  Soviet-German 
secretissimum  ;  and  such  a  disclosure  in  fact  ‘would  have  only  harmed  the  Finns’.  He  tried, 
however  he  adds  to  see  the  Finnish  Minister  as  often  as  he  could  so  as  to  console  him  by  close 
human  contacts. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  223. 

3  Sven  Hedin:  Ohne  Auftrag  in  Berlin ,  2nd  edition  (Buenos  Aires,  Durer  Verlae,  10^0)  d.  ^ 

4  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  215,  222,  223,  225,  236. 

*  Jn  3  ^roadcast  on  1  October  1939  Churchill  said  that  during  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow 
Ribbentrop  had  ‘to  learn  the  fact  and  to  accept  the  fact’  that  German  designs  on  the  Baltic 
States  must  come  to  a  dead  stop’.  With  this,  Chamberlain  was  in  substantial  agreement  (Keith 
reding:  The  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain  (London,  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  425).  On  27  October,  in  a 
rnrnute  to  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Churchill  urged  that  the  Finns  should  be  told  that  the  preserva- 
tl(0a0[  thjlr  country  from  Soviet  conquest  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  Soviet  bases  in  the  Gulf 
o  inland  or  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  was  in  the  common  interests  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  as  large  a  part  of  the  Baltic  as  possible  should  be  denied  to  Germany  (Churchill,  i.  587-8- 
U.S.  edition,  1.  734-5).  ’  J  •  ’ 

6  Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  61. 
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which  stated  unequivocally  that  the  Finnish  Government  ‘cannot  consent 
to  the  stationing  of  troops  in  Finnish  territory  or  to  the  use  of  that  territory 
as  a  naval  base  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Such  proceedings  would  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  sovereignty  of  Finland,  her  international  position,  and  her 
attitude  of  strict  neutrality.’1 

On  the  same  day,  31  October,  Molotov  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  which  he  expounded  the  thesis  that,  now  that  the  fight¬ 
ing  between  Germany  and  Poland  had  ended,  Germany  was  striving  for 
peace  while  Britain  and  France  were  bent  on  the  continuation  of  the 
European  war  and  on  drawing  as  many  neutral  countries  into  it  as  possible.2 
It  was  the  latter  point  (which,  incidentally,  Molotov  elaborated  in  another 
speech  a  week  later)3  that  added  a  ‘special  character’  to  Soviet-Finnish 
negotiations — negotiations  hitherto  exclusively  concerned  with  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and,  particularly,  of  Leningrad.  This  ‘special  charac¬ 
ter’,  Molotov  said,  was  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  in  Finland 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  ‘outside  influence’  at  work.4  Even  President 
Roosevelt’s  message  ‘was  hard  to  reconcile  with  America’s  policy  of 
neutrality’.5  Soviet  proposals,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  confined  to  an 
‘indispensable  minimum’  and  were,  moreover,  in  the  interests  of  Finnish 
security.  When  in  the  centre  of  Europe  a  war  was  raging  fraught  with 
great  surprises  and  dangers  for  all,  the  Soviet  Union  was  obliged  to  adopt 
‘serious  measures’  to  increase  her  own  security.  Finland,  he  hoped,  would 
not  frustrate  the  proposed  agreement:  if  she  did,  her  action — and  here 
Molotov  struck  a  minatory  note — ‘would,  of  course,  work  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  Finland’.6  On  the  whole,  Molotov’s  account  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  was  tolerably  moderate  and  free  from  abuse.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  Soviet  quest  for  security  must  be  satisfied,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  Soviet  designs  on  Finland’s  national  existence. 

The  passages  in  Molotov’s  speech  which  were  directly  concerned  with 
the  Soviet-Finnish  negotiations  had  two  effects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
speech  was  a  forceful  and  deliberate  attempt  to  isolate  Finland  from 
potential  Scandinavian,  Western  European,  or  American  support. 
Secondly,  since  Molotov  revealed  the  issues  involved  in  the  negotiations, 

1  Finnish  memorandum  of  3  November  1939 — date  of  communication  ( F.S.R. ,  no.  18).  The 
date  of  its  signature — 31  October — is  given  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  November- 
December  1939,  pp.  515  and  521-2. 

2  Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  pp.  27  seqq. 

3  In  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  22nd  Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  on  6 
November  Molotov  referred  to  energetic  efforts  to  drag  ‘certain  Scandinavian  countries  as  well 
as  other  States  into  the  orbit  of  war’  {New  York  Times,  7  November  1939). 

4  Molotov,  op.  cit.  p.  37.  John  Scott,  who  was  in  Moscow  at  the  time,  states  that  the  Russians 
with  whom  he  talked  were  convinced  that  Finnish  confidence  was  based  on  promises  of  assistance 
from  Britain,  the  United  States,  or  some  other  Great  Power  {Duel  for  Europe  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1942),  pp.  95-96)- 

5  Molotov,  op.  cit.  p.  41. 

6  Ibid. 
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the  Soviet  Government  from  now  on  stood  publicly  committed  to  the 
substance  of  their  demands. 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry, 
in  a  communique,1  complained  that  Molotov’s  public  exposition2  of  the 
Soviet  point  of  view  had  created  a  new  situation.  It  rejected  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  foreign  influence  and  interference.  With  regard  to  Molotov’s 
warning  of  ‘serious  measures’  which  the  Soviet  Government  might  be 
obliged  to  take,  it  pointedly  recalled  their  obligations  under  the  Non- 
Aggression  Pact.  In  a  speech  on  i  November  Erkko  raised  the  question 
what  certainty  there  could  be  that  new  treaties  would  be  respected  if  the 
existing  agreements  were  not  observed.3  This  was  not  the  language  for 
moving  Moscow  to  consider  making  further  concessions.  Moreover,  the 
Finnish  representatives,  who  were  then  en  route  for  Moscow  and  had  on 
hearing  of  Molotov’s  speech  stopped  in  Leningrad,4  were  instructed  to 
proceed  and  to  present  the  uncompromising  note  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  Finnish  Cabinet  on  31  October.5  In  the  uncertainties  and  indeci¬ 
sions  of  the  moment,  when  judgements  had  to  be  based  on  partial  im¬ 
pressions  rather  than  on  facts,  the  Finnish  Government’s  policy  was  shaped 
by  emotion — by  emotion  stirred  by  the  dangers  threatening  their  native 
land,  but  by  emotion  nevertheless.  From  now  on  the  negotiations  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  an  ever  thickening  cloud  of  suspicion  and  hostility.6 

There  was  no  real  chance  of  agreement.  Stalin  remained — as  a  journa¬ 
list  in  close  touch  with  Paasikivi  and  Tanner  expressed  it — ‘all  obsessed’ 
with  the  plan  of  a  base  at  Hango.7  Molotov  is  reported  to  have  concluded 
the  first  interview  after  Paasikivi’s  and  Tanner’s  return  to  Moscow  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  now  up  to  the  military  to  have  their  say.8  However, 
the  Soviet  leaders  put  forward  two  new  alternative  proposals  designed  to 
counter  the  Finnish  argument  that  no  foreign  base  could  be  situated  in 
their  territory.9  The  first  was  that  the  base  should  be  located  not  at  Hango 


1  Text  in  F.S.R.,  no.  17. 

In  fact,  while  the  Soviet  press  had  been  very  reticent,  both  Paasikivi  and  Tanner  had,  before 
Molotov  had  made  the  speech,  given  interviews  to  the  press  with  an  anti-Soviet  bias  (see  Dallin : 
Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  118-19). 

3  F.S.R.,  Introduction,  p.  17. 

4  Dallin,  op.  cit.  p.  122. 

5  According  to  Wuorinen  {Finland,  p.  59)  there  was  some  disagreement  within  the  Cabinet 
but  the  uncompromising  views  of  the  Prime  Minister,  A.  K.  Cajander,  and  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  prevailed. 

The  Soviet  press  at  once  attacked  Erkko’s  speech  violently  and  asserted  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  s  right  to  safeguard  the  Soviet  Union’s  security  ‘without  caring  for  anything,  breaking 
through  all  obstacles  of  no  matter  what  sort’  ( Pravda ,  3  November  1939). 

’  Elliston:  Finland  Fights,  p.  163.  8  See  Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  59. 

The  time  and  sequence  of  these  proposals  are  somewhat  doubtful.  According  to  the  Finnish 
representatives  they  were  made  on  4  November  (Paasikivi’s  communication  handed  to  Molotov 
on  9  November  1939  (F.S.R.,  no.  19),  and— with  some  qualification— Paasikivi’s  and  Tanner’s 
letter  of  10  November  1939  (ibid.  no.  21)).  Molotov  states  that  both  proposals  were  made  on 
3  November  (ibid.  no.  20). 
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but  on  a  group  of  islands  near  by.1  To  this  Helsinki,  when  referred  to 
for  instructions,  replied  ‘that  the  reasons  which  prevent  our  granting  a 
military  base  at  Hanko  apply  also  to  the  islands  in  question’.2  Even  in  the 
event  of  cession,  the  islands  would  be  within  Finnish  territorial  waters.3 
The  second  proposal  related  to  the  sale  of  territory  near  Hango  which 
would  thereupon  ipso  facto  become  Soviet  territory.4  The  Finnish  reply 
was  again  in  the  negative.5 

The  last  meeting  in  Moscow  took  place  on  9  November.  A  few  days 
later  the  Finnish  representatives  were  authorized6  by  Helsinki  to  return 
home.  In  their  letter  of  farewell  of  13  November  they  expressed  a  rather 
vague  hope  that  at  some  future  date  the  negotiations  might  have  a  success¬ 
ful  outcome.7  By  that  time  the  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  against 
Finland  was  in  full  swing.8  Further,  the  Soviet  press  had  begun  to  contrast 
the  ‘warmongering’  attitude  of  the  Finnish  ruling  class  with  that  of  the 
allegedly  pro-Soviet  masses  of  the  people9 — an  ill-boding  change  from 
arguments  based  on  requirements  of  Soviet  defence.  In  Finland,  on  the 
other  hand,  news  of  the  delegates’  return  was  received  with  comparative 
calm.10  There  even  set  in  a  certain  feeling  of  relaxation  until  the  Prime 
Minister,  Cajander,  felt  constrained  to  warn  the  nation  against  a  false 
feeling  of  security,11  whereupon  he  was  styled  ‘clown’,  ‘scarecrow’,  ‘fool’, 
and  ‘puppet’ — all  in  one  single  issue  of  Pravda .I2 

The  inevitable  frontier  incident  occurred  at  3.45  p.m.  on  26  November. 
Molotov  complained  in  a  note,13  handed  to  Yrjo-Koskinen  at  9  p.m.14  on 

1  The  Finnish  contention  is  that  the  proposal  referred  to  three  islands — Hermanso,  Koon,  and 
Hasto-Buso  (ibid.  no.  19).  Molotov  speaks  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  these  islands  as  well  as  of 
Langskar,  Furuskar,  Ekon,  ‘and  certain  other  islands’  (ibid.  no.  20).  Paasikivi  and  Tanner 
expressly  state  that  only  the  first  three  islands  were  mentioned  (ibid.  no.  21). 

2  Ibid.  no.  19.  3  Ibid.  no.  21. 

4  Ibid.  no.  20.  5Ibid.no.  21. 

6  In  an  aide-memoire  of  9  December  1939  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Finnish  Government  stated  that  the  negotiations  had  been  ‘broken  off  by  the  U.S.S.R.’  ( League 
of  Nations  Official  Journal ,  November-December  1939,  p.  516).  Before  that  they  had  stated  that 
negotiations  were  ‘suspended’  and  that  the  representatives  had  returned  to  Helsinki  for  further 
instructions  (Holsti’s  letter  of  7  December  1939  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  (ibid. 

P-  513))- 

7  F.S.R.,  no.  22. 

8  Finland  was  accused  of  stubborness,  warmongering,  and  preparations  for  war  (TASS  com¬ 
munique,  11  November  1939).  She  was  called  a  stooge  of  President  Roosevelt,  of  the  British 
imperialists,  and  their  Scandinavian  ‘lackeys’  ( Trud ,  12  November  1939). 

9  Pravda,  19  November  1939. 

10  Erkko’s  paper,  however,  stated  that  Soviet  demands  for  a  base  at  Hango  and  in  the  Viipuri 
region  were  dictated  not  by  considerations  of  security,  but  were  an  attempt  to  secure  bases  for 
expansion  (Jlta  Sanomat,  17  November  1939). 

11  In  his  speech  on  24  November  Cajander  said:  ‘We  must  learn  to  plough  our  fields  with 
rifles  on  our  shoulders.’ 

12  Pravda,  26  November  1939. 

13  F.S.R.,  no.  23. 

14  Particulars  of  the  times  at  which  the  notes  were  delivered  or  received  are  quoted  from 
Yrjo-Koskinen ’s  account  as  reported  by  H.  B.  Elliston  ( Finland  Fights,  pp.  172  seqq.). 
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the  same  day,  that  Soviet  troops  near  Mainila,  a  few  miles  inside  the 
Soviet  frontier,  had  been  ‘provocatively’  shelled  from  Finnish  territory. 
There  had  been  thirteen  casualties,  four  of  them  fatal.1  He  demanded 
that  the  Finnish  forces  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus  should  withdraw  to  a 
distance  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  miles  from  the  frontier.  At  i  p.m.  on 
the  next  day  the  Finnish  Government  replied,2  stating  that  the  firing  had 
come  from  Soviet  territory  and  expressing  their  readiness  for  mutual  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops  and  a  joint  inquiry  into  the  incident.  Because  of  the 
Finnish  Government’s  ‘refusal’  to  withdraw  their  troops,  Molotov,  four 
hours  later,  denounced  the  Soviet-Finnish  Non- Aggression  Pact.3  On 
29  November  the  Soviet  press  carried  reports  of  factory  meetings  protesting 
against  the  ‘insolent  provocation’  of  the  Finnish  Government  and  of  the 
‘rapacious  bands  of  Finnish  kulaks ,  armed  by  capitalists’,  and  at  night 
Yrjo-Koskinen  was  handed  by  Potemkin  a  short  note  from  Molotov4 
breaking  off  relations  with  Finland  on  the  ground  that  Finnish  attacks 
were  continuing  at  different  points  of  the  frontier.5 

In  a  broadcast  made  on  29  November6  Molotov  announced  that  from 
now  on  the  Red  Army  would  nip  further  Finnish  provocations  in  the  bud 
and  that  his  Government  had  taken  momentous  decisions  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  Soviet  security.  They  had  no  designs  on  Finnish  independence  or 
Finnish  territory.  Indeed,  had  the  Finns  adopted  a  less  irreconcilable 
attitude,  the  Soviet  Government  would  have  considered  favourably  the 
question  of  the  reunion  of  the  Karelian  people  with  their  Finnish  kinsmen. 
Finland,  he  said,  was  sovereign  in  her  domestic  policy  and  her  foreign 
relations,  ‘whatever  her  regime  may  be’.  Yet  Soviet  safety  could  not  be 

1  Before  the  League  of  Nations  the  Finnish  Government  stated  that  they  had  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  some  thirty  violations  of  their  territory  by  Soviet  aircraft 
(Finnish  aide-memoire  of  9  December  1939,  loc.  cit.  p.  517). 

2  Yrjo-Koskinen’s  note  of  27  November  1939  (F.S.R.,  no.  24).  In  fact,  Mannerheim  gave 
orders  in  October  to  avoid  any  military  activity  which  could  serve  as  a  pretext  for  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  and,  in  particular,  to  withdraw  all  artillery  beyond  the  frontier  range.  On  26  November 
he  received  confirmation  that  the  orders  had  been  carried  out  (Mannerheim:  Mdmoires,  pp.  208, 
213)- 

3  Molotov’s  note  of  28  November  1939  ( Mirovoe  Khozyaistvo  i  Mirovaya  Politika,  1939,  no  12 
p.  143). 

4  F.S.R.,  no.  26.  While  Yrjo-Koskinen  was  being  handed  this  note  by  Potemkin,  he  received 
instructions  from  Helsinki  to  present  the  Finnish  reply  to  Molotov’s  note  of  28  November. 
Potemkin  promised  to  let  him  know  whether  the  Soviet  Government  were  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Since  no  message  came  from  him  the  Finnish  Minister  sent  it  to  the  Narkomindel  by  ordinary 
courier  the  next  day,  30  November,  at  1  a.m.  The  note  (ibid.  no.  27)  invoked  the  investigation 
and  conciliation  procedures  provided  for  in  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  and  also  offered  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  Finnish  forces  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus.  (See  Elliston:  Finland  Fights ,  p.  181; 
according  to  F.S.R.,  no.  27,  however,  the  note  was  delivered  on  29  November.) 

5  Details  of  various  Finnish  frontier  violations  were  broadcast  on  the  Soviet  Home  Service  on 
28  November  (TASS  communique,  28  November  1939).  The  Finnish  Government  allege  that 
a  frontier  violation  by  a  Red  Army  detachment  took  place  in  the  Petsamo  region  on  29  November 
and  deny  violations  by  their  own  troops  ( F.S.R. ,  Introduction,  p.  20). 

Mirovoe  Khozyaistvo  i  Mirovaya  Politika,  1939,  no.  12,  pp.  13-14. 
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allowed  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  ill-disposed  Finnish  Government, 
entangled,  as  they  were,  ‘in  their  anti-Soviet  commitments  to  imperialists’. 
These  problems  could  be  solved,  Molotov  concluded,  in  friendly  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Finnish  people.  Thus  he  attempted  to  give  to  the  coming 
military  operations  the  character  of  a  civil  war.  The  spectre  of  sovietiza- 
tion  reappeared  over  Finland. 

In  order  to  allay  any  German  anxieties  that  might  have  existed,  Stalin 
himself  added  a  special  postscript  to  Molotov’s  words.  In  a  statement  to 
the  editor  of  Pravda 1  he  reiterated  and  enlarged  Molotov’s  theses  of  31 
October:  it  was  France  and  Britain  who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
war,  and  it  was  they  who  had  rejected  German  peace  proposals  as  well  as 
Soviet  peace  efforts.  The  Soviet  Government,  it  would  seem,  were  moving 
closer  to  Berlin.  The  consummation  of  the  Soviet-German  Pact  was  not 
yet  achieved.  Time  was  pressing,  not  least  because  of  the  approaching 
winter. 

A  few  hours  after  Molotov’s  broadcast,  at  dawn  on  30  November, 
Soviet  formations  crossed  the  border  and  Soviet  aircraft  bombed  Helsinki, 
Viipuri,  and  other  Finnish  cities.  The  invasion  had  begun. 

[c]  The  Winter  War,  30  November  1939  to  12  March  1940 

The  Winter  War  lasted  for  just  over  100  days.  The  attack  by  the  Red 
Army  was  carried  out  in  five  thrusts  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus  and  along 
the  Soviet-Finnish  frontier  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Arctic.1 2  The 
Finnish  troops,  mobilized  well  in  time,3  were  favoured  by  the  terrain,  by 
an  extremely  hard  winter,  by  miscalculations  of  the  Soviet  High  Command 
and  political  warfare  authorities,  and  by  shortcomings  in  the  equipment  of 
Soviet  forces.  Even  so,  the  fact  remained — and  the  fact  must  needs  deter¬ 
mine  the  struggle — that  a  nation  of  3  J  million  was  pitted  against  the  whole 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finnish  resistance  was  magnificent.  It  immediately  aroused  admiration 
all  over  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  the  Finnish  Government4  made 

1  Ibid.  p.  15. 

2  For  an  outline  of  the  military  operations  see  above,  pp.  4-5,  and  for  a  detailed  account  see 
Mannerheim:  Mimoires ,  pp.  215-98. 

3  By  the  middle  of  October  the  preparations  amounted  to  a  general  mobilization  (ibid, 
pp.  195-6,  201,  219-20). 

4  Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  a  government  on  a  coalition  basis  was  formed  in  Helsinki. 
Cajander  and  Erkko  resigned.  They  were  succeeded  by  Risto  Ryti,  the  liberal  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  Finland,  as  Prime  Minister,  and  by  Vaino  Tanner  as  Foreign  Minister. 

On  29  November  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Hull,  sent  a  message  to  Moscow  and 
Helsinki  stating  that  his  Government  would  gladly  extend  their  good  offices.  Finland  welcomed 
the  offer,  but  the  Soviet  Government  felt  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  good  offices  ( The  Memoirs 
of  Cordell  Hull  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1948),  i.  706.  [Referred  to  hereafter  as  Hull:  Memoirs,  i, 
ii.] )  A  Finnish  demarche  offering  to  resume  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  new  proposals,  made  through 
the  Swedish  Minister  in  Moscow  on  4  December,  was  rejected  (F.S.R.,  Introduction,  pp.  20-21). 
Tanner’s  broadcast  message  to  Molotov  on  15  December  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  serious 
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strenuous  efforts  to  transform  foreign  sympathy  into  tangible  aid.  But,  by 
the  time  when  their  efforts  were  beginning  to  promise  substantial  results 
in  the  shape  of  a  French  and  British  expeditionary  force,  the  Finns  were 
already  in  search  of  honourable  terms  of  submission  to  the  enemy.  There 
had  been  indecision  and  delays  in  the  West,  and  Swedish  obstruction  under 
German  pressure,  and  meanwhile  the  Soviet  High  Command,  realizing 
their  own  mistakes,  had  gone  about  their  business  in  a  more  workmanlike 
manner. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Soviet  Government 
had  established  a  Finnish  ‘People’s  Government’  under  Otto  Ville 
Kuusinen,1  a  Finnish  Communist  who  had  worked  in  the  Comintern  in 
Moscow  for  many  years,  at  Terijoki  just  across  the  frontier  on  the  Finnish 
side.  On  the  flimsy  and  unconvincing  pretext2  that  this  ‘Government’ 
was  the  only  legitimate  government  of  Finland  the  Kremlin  sought  to 
prove  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  at  war  with  Finland.3  Like  some 
other  measures  of  political  warfare  in  the  Second  World  War,  the  ‘People’s 
Government’  for  Finland  was  a  failure.  Its  forces,  the  ‘People’s  Army’, 
were  of  no  importance  in  the  struggle.  And,  though  Moscow  recognized 
this  ‘Government’4  and  concluded  with  them  a  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance 
and  Friendship  on  the  lines  of  the  pacts  entered  into  with  the  Baltic  States,5 
the  ‘Government’s’  activities6  never  affected  the  unity  and  resolution  of 

peace  move.  He  put  the  responsibility  for  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  ‘solely’  on  the  Soviet 
Government  and  their  imperialist  designs  ( F.S.R. ,  no.  35).  Anyhow,  as  Molotov  told  Steinhardt, 
the  United  States  Ambassador,  the  appointment  of  Tanner— the  ‘evil  genius’  of  the  Soviet- 
Finnish  negotiations — as  Foreign  Minister  left  little  hope  of  an  understanding  ( Pravda ,  2  Decem¬ 
ber  1939). 

1  Originally,  on  13  November,  Arvo  Tuominen,  a  former  Comintern  official  then  resident  in 
Stockholm,  was  approached  with  an  offer  to  become  head  of  this  ‘Government’  (Wuorinen: 
Finland ,  p.  66;  Procope:  Sowjet-Justiz  tiber  Finnland,  p.  122).  Other  members  of  the  ‘Government’ 
were:  Mauri  Rosenberg,  Vice-Chairman  and  Minister  of  Finance;  Aksel  Antilla  (Defence); 
Ture  Lehen  (Home  Affairs)  (see  Mirovoe  Khozyaistvo  i  Mir ov  ay  a  Politika,  1939,  no.  12,  p.  144,  and 
also  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  134-6,  where  interesting  precedents  are  cited). 

2  Molotov’s  telegram  of  5  December  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(■ League  of  Nations  Official  Journal ,  November-December,  1939,  p.  512);  see  also  Wuorinen: 
Finland,  p.  65. 

3  John  Scott  {Duel  for  Europe,  p.  101)  reports  that  the  establishment  of  the  ‘People’s  Govern¬ 
ment’  was  treated  with  ridicule  even  by  the  population  in  Moscow. 

4  TASS  communique,  1  December  1939. 

5  In  this  Pact  the  Soviet  Union  ceded  to  the  ‘Democratic  Republic  of  Finland’  the  districts  of 
Soviet  Karelia,  with  a  predominantly  Karelian  population,  amounting  to  nearly  44,000  square 
miles  more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  Soviet  Government  had  been  originally  willing  to 
cede  to  the  Finns  in  consideration  of  their  accepting  the  Russian  demands.  The  ‘People’s 
Government ,  on  the  other  hand,  conceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  her  basic  detnands:  the  shifting 
of  the  frontier  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  a  naval  base  for  the  Soviet  Union  at  Hango,  and  the  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  of  parts  of  the  Rybachy  and  Sredny 
Peninsulas  {Mirovoe  Khozyaistvo  i  Mirovaya  Politika,  1939,  no.  12,  pp.  16-18). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  declaration  of  the  ‘Government’,  made  on  1  December  1939, 
rejected  the  idea  of  incorporating  Finland  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  immediately  establishing  a 
Soviet  regime  in  Finland  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people  and  particularly  of  the  peasantry 
(ibid.). 
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the  Finnish  people.  When  the  time  came  to  make  peace  with  the  Helsinki 
Government,  the  ‘People’s  Government’ — as  Molotov  told  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  29  March  19401 — accorded  to  the  Soviet  Government  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  and  of  their  consent  and  then,  conveniently,  decided  on 
their  own  dissolution. 

On  10  December  the  Finnish  Diet  adopted  a  solemn  appeal  to  other 
nations  asking  for  their  assistance  in  the  struggle.2  Earlier,  on  3  December, 
the  Finnish  Government — invoking  Articles  1 1  and  15  of  the  Covenant- 
had  requested  the  League  of  Nations  to  intervene.3  ‘We  cannot  protect 
the  Finnish  people  from  the  bullets,  the  bombs,  the  shrapnel,  and  the  gas 
of  the  aggressors  by  international  resolutions’,  declared  Holsti,  their 
representative,  in  the  Assembly.4 

Promptly,  on  14  December,  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League 
adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  aggressor  who, 
by  her  action,  had  placed  herself  outside  the  League,  and  recommending 
that  members  of  the  League,  and  also  non-member  states,  should  render 
Finland  all  assistance  within  their  power.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of 
the  three  remaining  permanent  members  of  the  Council,  was  ejected  from 
the  League.  Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elected  to  the  seat  on  the 
Council  vacated  by  Sweden. 

In  the  Council — which,  under  the  Covenant  (Art.  16  (4)),  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  expulsion — seven  Powers  (Belgium,  Bolivia,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Egypt,  France,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom) 
voted  for  the  resolution,  and  two  (China  and  Finland)  abstained;  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia  abstained  from  voting  on  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
dealt  with  the  expulsion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  League.5  The  Assembly 
acted  unanimously,  but  ten  delegations  abstained  or  made  reservations 
of  some  kind — including  the  Baltic  and  the  Scandinavian  states.6  The 
South  American  members  were  among  the  most  fervent  supporters  of 
strongly  worded  resolutions  and  among  them— as  the  Soviet  press  was 
quick  to  point  out7— there  were  nine  that  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the  courage  of  neutrals  seemed  to  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  their  distance  from  the  area  of  conflict. 

The  Soviet  Government  had,  throughout,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings.  They  took  their  expulsion  from  the  League  ‘philosophically’.8 


1  Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  60.  2  F.S.R.,  no.  31. 

3  Holsti  to  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  3  December  1939  ( League  of  Nations 
Official  Journal,  November-December  1939,  p.  509). 

4  League  of  Nations:  Records  of  the  20th  Ordinary  Session  of  the  Assembly,  p.  10. 

5  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  November-December,  1939,  pp.  506-8.  Persia,  Peru,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  absent. 

6  Altogether  about  forty  members  of  the  League  were  represented  (Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s 
Foreign  Policy,  pp.  130-1). 

7  Pravda,  13  December  1939. 

8  The  Times,  18  December  1939. 
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They  were  determined  to  exploit  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet-German 
Pact  to  the  full.  In  their  view,  the  League  was  wholly  dominated  and 
controlled  by  Britain  and  France.  Its  action,  therefore,  did  not  change 
much  in  the  existing  power  relationships.  The  League,  commented  TASS, 
‘from  some  kind  of  an  “instrument  of  peace”  has  been  converted  into  a 
real  instrument  of  war,  a  weapon  of  the  Anglo-French  military  bloc’.1 

This  was  the  last  political  action  of  the  League.  In  a  warring  Europe 
its  proceedings  seemed  somewhat  unreal.  It  had  discussed  the  war  in 
Finland  on  the  understanding,  insisted  on  by  the  Swiss  Government,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  said  or  done  about  the  war  in  the  west.2  Now  the  delega¬ 
tions  dispersed.  Members  of  the  Secretariat  joined  the  war  services  in 
their  respective  countries.  Silence  settled  in  the  roomy  halls  and  couloirs  of 
the  Palais  des  Nations. 

Indignation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  sympathy  with  Finland  were 
perhaps  strongest  in  Britain,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  but 
in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Germany,  pro-Finnish  feeling 
ran  high.  In  Germany,  however,  the  authorities  promptly  took  measures 
to  suppress  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Finland3  and  also  to  stop  the  transit 
of  any  war  material  to  Finland.4  In  addition,  with  the  approval  of  Hitler, 
instructions  were  given  that  German  steamers  should  secretly  supply 
Soviet  submarines  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  with  fuel  and  food.5 

Important  as  arms  dispatched  from  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden6  were 


1  In  the  vein  of  Stalin’s  last  pronouncement  (see  above,  p.  73)  TASS  commented:  ‘Instead 
of  contributing  to  the  termination  of  the  war  .  .  .  the  League  Council  took  the  course  of  fanning 
the  war  in  North-East  Europe  as  well’  (communique  of  16  December  1939). 

2  F.  P.  Walters:  A  History  of  the  League  of  Nations  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1952),  ii.  807;  see  also  telegram  to  Berlin  from  the  German 
Minister  in  Switzerland,  7  December  1939  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  425). 

3  On  2  December  German  Missions  abroad  were  instructed  to  avoid  any  anti-Soviet  note  in 
conversations  on  the  Soviet-Finnish  conflict  and  on  6  December  they  were  ordered  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  Soviet  point  of  view  and  to  emphasize  Britain’s  guilt  in  the  conflict  (ibid.  nos. 
411,423). 

4  On  9  December  the  Soviet  press  quoted  British  and  Swedish  reports  that  Germany  was  send- 
ar)d  allowing  the  transit  from  Italy  of,  armaments  to  Finland.  On  10  December  the  Deutsches 

Nachrichtenbiiro  issued  a  strongly  worded  denial.  On  1 1  December  Ribbentrop  explained  the 
situation  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  as  follows :  When  the  hostilities  with  Finland  began,  German 
shipments  of  anti-aircraft  guns  to  Finland  had  ceased.  In  October  the  German  Government  had 
consented  to  the  transit  of  fifty  Italian  aircraft  to  Finland,  but  the  transaction  had  not  material¬ 
ized,  a  Belgian  application  for  transit  of  war  material  to  Finland  had  been  rejected;  Britain  had 
been  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  Soviet-Finnish  negotiations,  and  the  press  report  had  only 
played  Britain’s  game  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  438). 

Schulenburg  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  9  December  1939  (ibid.  no.  433;  see  also  no. 
437)- 

Details  of  British  military  supplies  promised  and  shipped  to  Finland  were  given  by  Chamber- 
lain  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  March  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  1836-7). 
About  100  fighter  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  twenty  Bristol-Blenheim  bombers  were 
shipped,  (Mannerheim:  Mimoires,  p.  279).  But  the  British  Government  opposed  General 
Sikorski  s  plan  to  use  units  of  the  Polish  navy  for  an  operation  cutting  off  Petsamo,  held  by 
oviet  orces,  from  Murmansk  (ibid.  p.  281).  Details  of  French  supplies  were  published  in  France 
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for  Finnish  resistance  in  the  winter  campaign,  they  could  not  decide  the 
struggle.  The  main  assistance  from  the  United  States  was  in  the  form  of 
loans,  the  use  of  which  was  limited  to  civilian  purchases.  In  an  election 
year,  the  Government  at  Washington  were  not  prepared  to  go  beyond 
this,  although  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his  sympathy  with  Finland 
quite  unequivocally.1  Material  help  from  other  countries  was  not  on  a 
very  considerable  scale.  It  had  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  and  its  transport 
took,  on  average,  about  a  month.  When  it  arrived,  the  troops  had  to  be 
instructed  in  the  use  of  new  weapons,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  equipment 
was  not  used  in  the  Winter  War  at  all.2  Again,  the  significance  of  foreign 
volunteers  was  mainly  moral — altogether,  they  numbered  about  11,500 
men.  Most  volunteers  were  not  available  for  action  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign.3  Churchill’s  judgement  in  retrospect — ‘Nothing  in  fact  of  any 
use  was  done’4 — is  perhaps  too  harsh.  But,  even  after  their  remarkable 
successes  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Finnish  High  Command  recognized 
that  in  the  long  run  only  an  intervention  by  British  and  French  forces 
could  save  Finland.5 

All  too  well  accustomed  to  see  the  dictatorships  have  their  way,  opinion 
in  Britain  and  France,  though  angered  and  stirred,  had  at  first  watched 
the  invasion  with  resignation.  With  the  news  of  Soviet  reverses  and  the 
prolongation  of  resistance  by  the  Finns,  however,  it  was  veering,  with 

on  8  March  (e.g.  Temps,  8  March  1 940)  and  also  given  by  Daladier  in  his  speech  on  1 2  March 
(ibid.  13  March  1940).  They  included  175  aircraft.  How  costly  a  gift  this  must  have  appeared 
in  May  when  the  storm  broke  over  France! 

1  See  below,  p.  459.  On  1  December  1939  Roosevelt  denounced  the  ‘wanton  disregard  of 
law’  evidenced  by  the  Russian  invasion  of  Finland.  He  did  the  same  in  a  speech  at  an. American 
Youth  Congress  in  February  1 940,  which  had  passed  a  resolution  against  the  granting  of  aid  to 
Finland  on  the  ground  that  it  would  represent  ‘an  attempt  to  force  America  into  the  imperialistic 
war’.  This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions,  writes  Hopkins’s  biographer,  when  an  audience  of 
Roosevelt’s  demonstrated  openly  against  him  (Robert  E.  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins:  an 
Intimate  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1945),  p.  138;  Eng.  edition,  2  vols.  The  White  House  Papers 
of  Harry  L.  Hopkins  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948-9),  i.  139). 

2  For  details  see  the  replies  to  the  appeal  of  the  League  of  Nations  (. League  of  Nations  Official 
Journal,  January-February  1940,  pp.  11  seqq.) ;  Molotov’s  speech  of  29  March  1940  (Molotov: 
Soviet  Peace  Policy,  pp.  55-57) ;  and  Mannerheim:  Mimoires,  pp.  376-7. 

3  Two  Swedish  battalions  with  supporting  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  units,  and  an  air  squadron 
as  well  as  725  Norwegian  volunteers  reached  the  front  in  time  (ibid.  pp.  253-4).  The  Swedish 
Government,  however,  opposed  General  Sikorski’s  plan  to  recruit  an  expeditionary  corps  from 
the  20  000  Poles  who  were  interned  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  whom  these  two  countries  had 
agreed  to  release  by  shipping  them  to  Sweden  (ibid.  p.  281).  Enlistment  of  British  volunteers  was 
licensed  as  late  as  14  February  1940  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  357,  coll.  772-3) ;  there  were  2,000 
enlistments.  In  Hungary  they  numbered  25,000,  but  only  one  battalion  arrived  in  Finland— too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  fighting.  The  same  applied  to  800  Danes;  300  men  of  the  Finnish- 
American  Legion  took  part  in  the  last  day’s  operations.  For  the  rest,  there  was  a  steady  but  not 
very  numerous  trickle  (Mannerheim,  op.  cit.  p.  2 5 4 ) • 

4  Churchill,  i.  437;  U.S.  edition,  i.  553. 

s  Chamberlain  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  March  1940  that  Mannerheim  had  asked 
in  the  middle  of  January  for  the  dispatch  of  an  Allied  force  of  30,000  men  by  May  (H.C.  Deb.  5th 
ser.,  vol.  358,  col.  1837). 
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increasing  force,  in  favour  of  active  military  assistance.  Though  some 
warnings  were  given,  public  opinion  seemed  never  clearly  aware  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  its  own  demands — that  intervention  in  Finland 
was  likely  to  commit  the  Allies  to  war  against  the  combined  might  of 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.1  The  popular  demand  for  intervention 
met  with  response  in  official  quarters.  In  France,  this  came  soon  after  the 
invasion.2  The  British  Government,  who  had  been  cautious  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German 
Pact,3  followed  suit  more  slowly.4 

The  wider  implications  of  this  puzzling,  perplexing,  almost  paradoxical 
period  of  the  war — when  the  danger  of  hostilities  between  the  Western 
Allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  so  real — do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  chapter.5  The  attitude  of  the  Western  Allies  was  induced  by  anti- 
Soviet  feeling;  by  indignation  at  Soviet-German  collaboration  and  at 
Communist  activities  at  home  and,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  in  the 
army;  by  a  sense  of  frustration  in  France,  arising  from  the  inactivity  on 
the  western  front;  and  by  a  gross  underestimation  of  German  and  Soviet 
strength.6  At  the  same  time  there  were  some  more  realistic  and  concrete 
considerations  in  favour  of  Allied  action  in  Finland.  Since  Norway  prob¬ 
ably,  and  Sweden  certainly,  would  be  involved,  intervention  would  open 
up  a  new  theatre  of  operations  against  Germany — similar  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  front  of  the  First  World  War.  The  cutting  off  of  the  Swedish  ore 
supplies  from  Germany  would  be  facilitated.  As  long  as  the  conflict  in 
Finland  lasted,  Germany  would  be  deprived  of  supplies — particularly  of 
oil — which  she  might  otherwise  receive  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  operations  against  the  Caucasian  oilfields,  intervention  in 
Finland  might  be  expected  to  prevent  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
South-Eastern  Europe.  But,  in  retrospect,  it  is  manifest  that  all  these 
considerations,  taken  together,  were  of  negligible  weight  by  comparison 

1  Pressed  as  late  as  1 2  March  1 940  to  state  whether  the  scheme  to  assist  Finland  meant  that 
Britain  was  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Chamberlain  replied:  ‘We  have  not 
arrived  at  that  yet’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  col.  837). 

2  See  below,  pp.  178-82.  3  See  above,  p.  68. 

4  Chamberlain’s  first  public  pronouncement  after  the  invasion  began  was  guarded.  The 
Government,  he  said,  deeply  regret  this  fresh  attack  upon  a  small  independent  nation  which 
must  result  in  fresh  suffering  and  loss  of  life  to  innocent  people’  (30  November  1939,  H.C.  Deb. 
5th  ser.,  vol.  355,  col.  873).  Personally,  he  felt  that  the  invasion,  as  compared  with  Hitler’s 
attack  on  1  oland,  was  no  worse  morally  and  in  its  developments  is  likely  to  be  much  less  brutal’ ; 
the  Allied  cause  was  not  likely  to  suffer  thereby  (letter  of  3  December  1 939,  quoted  by  Feiling : 
Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain ,  p.  427).  On  14  December,  however,  he  said  that  the  Soviet  aggression 
had  outraged  the  conscience  of  the  whole  world’.  Yet  he  gave  a  warning  against  deflecting 
attention  from  the  primary  objective— the  defeat  of  Germany  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  355,  coll. 

1 337~9)  -  1°  his  Mansion  House  speech  on  9  January  he  paid  glowing  tribute  to  the  Finns  and 
promised  continued  support  with  munitions  ( The  Times,  10  Tanuary  104.0). 

5  See  below,  pp.  258-64. 

6  MaX  Beloff:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia  1929-1941  (London,  Oxford  University  Press 
for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1949),  ii.  307;  cf.  Feiling,  op.  cit.  p.  427. 
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with  the  inevitably  fatal  consequences  of  a  policy  which  would  have  put 
the  two  West  European  Powers  at  war  with  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  simultaneously. 

The  plans  matured  slowly — too  slowly,  as  the  events  showed,  to  save 
Finland  from  defeat.  On  19  December  the  Supreme  War  Council 
discussed  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  sending  troops  to  Finland. 
The  proposal  was  made  by  Daladier,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  support 
of  the  British,  who  feared  a  rupture  with  Moscow.1  However,  by  the 
middle  of  January  the  principle  of  an  Allied  intervention  was  accepted, 
and  landings  in  Murmansk,2  Petsamo,  or  Narvik  were  under  consideration 
by  experts.  It  was  not  until  5  February  that  the  Supreme  War  Council 
approved  plans  to  send  a  force  via  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Finns  ‘and  incidentally  to  get  control  of  the  Gallivare  ore -field’. 3 
Part  of  the  force  was  to  be  detailed  to  assist  Sweden  against  Germany, 
who  was  expected  to  intervene.  ‘Narvik’,  relates  Churchill,  ‘with  its 
railroad  over  the  mountains  to  the  Swedish  iron  mines  acquired  a  new 
sentimental  if  not  strategic  significance.’4  Thus,  the  idea  of  a  landing  in 
Murmansk  or  Petsamo  was  abandoned,  and,  in  retrospect,  doubts  were 
expressed  about  the  military  soundness  of  the  abortive  scheme.  ‘The 
“Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  ’,  wrote  Captain  Liddell  Hart  early  in 
February  1940,  ‘was  foolish  enough  as  minor  tactics,  but  would  be  far 
worse  as  grand  strategy.’5 

Berlin  was  alive  to  the  dangers  for  Germany  implied  in  Allied  schemes 
of  assistance  to  Finland.  A  study  received  from  the  OKW  by  the  German 
Naval  Staff  in  January  was  based  on  the  ‘premise  that  should  England 
establish  herself  in  the  Norwegian  area  it  would  create  an  intolerable 
situation  for  Germany  in  her  military  strategy,  and  that  probably  the  only 
way  to  prevent  this  would  be  for  Germany  to  anticipate  a  British  move  and 
occupy  Norway  first’.  If,  however,  the  British  succeeded  in  such  a  design, 
this  would  result  in  the  immediate  extension  of  German  operations  to 


1  Paul  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1951),  p.  365. 

2  Wuorinen:  Finland ,  p.  70. 

3  Churchill,  i.  442-3 ;  U.S.  edition,  i.  560.  A  detailed  account  of  the  plan  was  given  by  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  March  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  1833  seqq.). 
See  also  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  p.  13.  The  British  plan  was  to  land  a  striking  force  at 
Narvik  which  would  advance  along  the  railway  to  Kiruna  and  Gallivare  and  on  to  the  Baltic 
port  of  Lulea.  A  second  force  of  five  territorial  battalions  was  to  occupy  Trondheim,  Bergen,  and 
Stavanger  so  as  to  provide  bases  for  the  general  defence  of  Scandinavia  and  an  alternative  route  to 
Finland.  The  intention  was  that  a  larger  Anglo-French  force  of  about  150,000  men  should 
eventually  pass  through  Trondheim  for  operations  in  southern  Sweden  (ibid.).  For  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  plan  Norwegian  and  Swedish  consent  was  clearly  necessary. 

4  Churchill,  i.  429;  U.S.  edition,  i.  543.  A  widely  circulated  report  by  Thyssen,  the  Catholic 
industrial  magnate  from  the  Ruhr  who  had  emigrated  to  escape  Nazi  persecution,  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  the  ore  used  by  the  German  blast  furnaces  came  from  these 
Swedish  mines  (Reynaud,  op.  cit.  p.  365). 

s  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart:  The  Current  of  War  (London,  Hutchinson,  1941),  p.  226. 
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Denmark  and  Sweden.1  Equally,  the  Soviet  Union  was  suspicious  about 
Allied  intentions  in  Norway  and  Sweden.2 

In  connexion  with  their  plans  the  Allies  intended  to  appeal — directly  or 
through  Finland — to  Norway  and  Sweden  for  the  right  of  passage  for  their 
troops.3  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  expected  that  these  two  countries 
would  agree  to  a  scheme  one  effect  of  which  would  be  to  cut  Germany  off 
from  the  Swedish  ore  and  which  would,  therefore,  almost  certainly  pro¬ 
voke  German  counter-action  against  them.  ‘The  issue  of  what  to  do  if 
Norway  and  Sweden  refused,  as  seemed  probable’,  writes  Churchill,4  ‘was 
never  faced.’  There  was,  indeed,  little  hope  of  their  consent.  The  two 
Governments  were  prepared  to  allow — how  could  they  do  otherwise  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion  in  their  countries? — unofficial  aid  and  the 
departure  of  volunteers  for  Finland.  Transit  of  volunteers  and  arms  which 
belonged  to  the  Finnish  Government  was  also  tolerated.5  On  the  other 
hand,  transit  of  British  or  French  military  units  and  supplies  was  out  of 
the  question. 

On  this  point  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Governments  gave  firm 
assurances  to  the  Germans.6  Moreover,  on  n  and  12  January  1940  the 
sovereigns  of  both  the  countries  made  declarations  emphasizing  their 
neutrality  in  connexion  with  the  conflict;7  the  Danish  Folketing  approved 
a  similar  statement  of  policy  on  19  January.8  When,  in  February,  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  537,  p.  664.  On  2  January  the  German  Minister  in  Stockholm  spoke  of 
Allied  designs  for  the  extension  of  the  war  to  the  north.  Two  days  later  the  Swedish  Minister  in 
Berlin,  Richert,  reported  that  Weizsacker  had  hinted  at  the  difficulties  which  would  be  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  northern  countries  as  a  result  of  co-operation  with  Allied  schemes  of  assistance  to 
Finland  (Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Forspelet  till  det  Tyska  angreppet  pa  Danmark  och  Norge  den  9 
april  1940  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1947),  document  no.  10).  Another  Swedish  report  from  Berlin 
stated  that  the  OKW  considered  that  Germany  would  have  to  occupy  certain  parts  of  Sweden  if 
the  Allies  dispatched  soldiers  to  Finland  (ibid.  no.  16).  See  also  Richert’s  reports  from  Berlin  on 
another  conversation  with  Weizsacker  (13  January  1940)  and  on  a  conversation  with  Woermann 
(19  February  1940)  (ibid.  nos.  18  and  50)  and  a  report  from  Stockholm  by  Colonel  Kellgren, 
the  Swedish  Chief  of  Staff,  on  a  talk  with  the  German  military  attache,  7  February  1940  (ibid, 
no.  34). 

2  The  Times,  despatch  from  Moscow,  20  January  1940.  On  8  January  Pravda  had  described 
the  Finnish  leaders  as  the  ‘Denikins  of  1940’,  the  vanguard  of  the  British  and  French  interven¬ 
tion. 

3  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  19  March  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll. 
1839-40). 

4  Churchill,  i.  443;  U.S.  edition,  i.  561. 

5  The  Swedish  Government  had  declined  the  League  of  Nations  appeal  for  relief  for  Finland  as 
irreconcilable  with  neutrality.  When  Britain  and  France  had  informed  Sweden  that  they  would 
give  Finland  support  under  the  League  resolution,  Sweden  had  replied  on  3  January  1940  that 
the  supplies  should  at  least  nominally  appear  as  Finnish  purchases  (Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  70). 
°n  5  January  the  Soviet  Government  protested  to  Norway  and  Sweden  against  the  dispatch  of  aid 
to  Finland.  The  reply  was  that  there  had  been  no  official  aid  {The  Times,  15  January  1940). 

Memorandum  by  Brauer,  German  Minister  in  Norway,  3  January  1940  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii, 
no'  5°3)  >  Prinz  zu  Wied,  German  Minister  in  Sweden,  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  9 
January  1940  (ibid.  no.  515). 

7  The  Times,  12  and  13  January  1940. 

8  Ibid.  20  January  1940. 
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Allied  plan  began  to  take  shape,  these  declarations  were  repeated.  In 
Sweden  the  Prime  Minister,  Hansson,  referred  on  16  February  directly  to 
the  inadmissibility  of  transit  of  foreign  troops,  and  on  19  February  the 
King  spoke  of  the  grave  risk  of  being  involved  not  only  in  an  armed  con¬ 
flict  with  Russia  but  also  in  the  war  between  the  Great  Powers — and  of 
the  necessity  of  remaining  neutral.1 

The  Altmark  incident2  further  strengthened  Scandinavian  determination 
to  keep  out  of  the  conflict.  An  even  more  important  reason  was,  however, 
the  knowledge  in  Stockholm  that  Finland  was  seeking  to  make  peace  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Already  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  Helsinki  had  sought  without  avail 
— through  Sweden  and  the  United  States — to  re-establish  contact  with 
Moscow.3  The  choice  for  Finland,  in  fact,  never  lay  between  victory  and 
defeat.  The  best  she  could  hope  for  was  to  carry  out  a  holding  operation 
until  Moscow  was  ready  to  reduce  its  demands  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  extraneous  events.  To  bring  this  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet 
Government  was  one  of  the  lines  of  Finnish  policy;  the  other  was  to  seek 
direct  negotiations  with  Moscow.4 

Attempts  to  sound  Moscow  on  the  possibilities  of  peace  were  made  again 
by  the  Finns  in  January,  this  time  through  Berlin  without  any  success,5 
and  simultaneously  through  official  and  unofficial  channels  in  Stockholm.6 

1  Ibid.  18  and  20  February  1940.  Endorsing  this  policy  in  the  Riksdag  on  qi  February,  a 
former  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  Unden,  rather  acidly  remarked  that  Sweden  had  no  military 
alliance  with  Finland,  as  France  had  had  with  Czechoslovakia,  nor  had  she  in  peace-time 
promised  Finland  military  help,  as  Britain  had  done  to  Poland  (ibid.  22  February  1940). 

2  See  below,  pp.  1 14-15. 

3  Mannerheim:  Me'moires,  p.  276. 

4  The  former  Prime  Minister  of  Finland,  Ryti,  declared  at  the  Finnish  War  Guilt  Trial  in 
1945-6  that  his  Government’s  policy  had  been  to  seek  peace  with  Moscow  and  in  the  meantime 
to  offer  the  strongest  possible  resistance  (Procop6 :  Sowjet-Justiz  iiber  Finnland,  p.  1 24) .  Early  in 
the  war  Tanner  stated  to  Bliicher  that  Finland  desired  to  stay  outside  the  range  of  Great  Power 
politics  and  to  seek  an  understanding  with  Moscow  (Bliicher:  Gesandter,  pp.  156,  164). 

5  In  reply  to  an  unofficial  inquiry  made  on  4  January  by  the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki, 
Bliicher  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  506),  Tanner  was  told  on  the  17th  that  the  German  Government 
considered  that  there  were  at  the  moment  no  prospects  of  ending  the  conflict  (ibid.  no.  547). 
Schulenburg  was  also  expressly  informed  at  the  same  time  that  Berlin  did  not  believe  that 
Germany  should  undertake  mediation  between  Russia  and  Finland  (ibid.  no.  548).  Bliicher, 
who  throughout  the  conflict  thought  that  German  good  offices  or  mediation  would  be  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  own  interests,  went  to  Berlin  and,  after  a  stormy  interview,  obtained  Ribbentrop’s 
consent  for  Tanner  to  suggest  that  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  might  sound  Moscow  whether 
a  Soviet  emissary  would  meet  Paasikivi  in  Berlin.  Tanner  did  so  on  17  February,  but  two  days 
later  Bliicher  was  instructed  to  refrain  from  any  further  steps  in  the  matter  (Bliicher:  Gesandter, 
pp.  169-70,  174-7).  fact,  as  Weizsacker  informed  Bliicher  personally  on  18  January,  the 
decision  not  to  mediate  was  made  ‘by  the  highest  authority’ ;  it  was  scrupulously  adhered  to  by 
Ribbentrop  and  Weizsacker  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  552).  And  on  7  March— when  the  Soviet- 
Finnish  peace  negotiations  had  begun  in  Moscow — Ribbentrop  instructed  Schulenburg  to 
explain  to  Molotov  informally  that  in  conformity  with  the  German-Soviet  agreements  Germany 
had  consistently  rejected  suggestions  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  conflict  (ibid.  no.  661). 

6  In  January  and  February  Tanner  made  several  secret  trips  to  Stockholm.  Apart  from  seeing 
Gunther,  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  he  established  contact  with  Mme  Kollontai,  the  Soviet 
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It  was  through  Stockholm  that  on  29  January  the  Soviet  Government  let 
it  be  known  that  they  did  not,  in  principle,  rule  out  an  agreement  with 
the  ‘Ryti-Tanner  Government’.  Warning  the  Finnish  Government  that 
their  own  desiderata  would  be  now  more  far-reaching,  they  inquired  what 
concessions  Helsinki  was  prepared  to  make.  Thus  the  first  obstacle  to  the 
resumption  of  negotiations — the  existence  of  the  ‘Kuusinen  Government’ 
was  eliminated. 

In  their  reply  of  2  February  the  Finns  suggested  that  the  ‘result  obtained 
in  the  negotiations  in  Moscow’  should  be  taken  as  a  starting-point,  io 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  security  of  Leningrad  they  were,  in  addition, 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  cession — on  an  exchange  basis — of  unspecified 
territory  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus.  Nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  of  a 
Soviet  base  in  the  Hango  area.  Instead,  Helsinki  suggested  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  international  agreement.  These  terms  were 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Government  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  on  5  February, 
the  day  on  which  the  Allied  Supreme  War  Council  decided  on  the  dispatch 
of  an  expeditionary  force.1 

Nothing  more  happened  in  the  diplomatic  field  for  about  a  fortnight: 
Moscow  was  presumably  awaiting  the  results  of  its  new  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  and  Helsinki  was  uncertainly  hoping  that  the  realization  of  the 
Allied  scheme  would,  if  nothing  more,  at  least  improve  its  bargaining 
position  vis-a-vis  Moscow  and  perhaps  also  stir  Stockholm  and  Oslo  to 
more  active  forms  of  assistance.2 

The  next  stage  was  reached  when,  about  20  February,  the  Soviet 
Government  communicated  to  Stockholm  and  to  London  their  own  con¬ 
ditions:3  they  included  the  lease  of  Hango  and  the  cession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Karelia,  including  the  cities  of  Viipuri,  Sortavala,  and  Kakisalmi. 
To  the  Finnish  Government  they  appeared  too  harsh.  However,  time 
was  pressing.  After  their  victory  at  Summa,  the  Soviet  formations  were 
biting  into  the  Mannerheim  line  on  the  way  to  Viipuri.  Though  the 
Allied  scheme  was  known  in  outline,  the  exact  size  of  the  expeditionary 
force  and — what  mattered  most — the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Finland  re¬ 
mained  unknown.  The  first  contingent  could  hardly  be  expected  before 
the  end  of  March.4  The  problem  of  obtaining  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
consent  to  the  transit  of  troops  remained  unsolved.  More  than  that,  the 

Minister  in  Sweden,  through  Mme  Hella  Wuolijoki,  a  Finnish  playwright  with  Communist 
sympathies. 

1  Mannerheim:  Memoires,  pp.  282-4. 

2  Pn  !  2  February  Tanner,  denying  reports  of  mediation,  stated  that,  now  that  assistance  was 
coming  in,  peace  terms  could  not  be  dictated  to  Finland  ( The  Times,  13  February  1940). 

3  The  approach  to  the  British  Government  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  London, 
Maisky,  to  R.  A.  Butler  on  22  February.  Chamberlain  stated  in  the  Flouse  of  Commons  that  the 
Government  were  unable  to  transmit  these  terms  in  view  of  their  severity  (H.C.  Deb.  3th  ser., 
vol.  357,  col.  837). 

4  Mannerheim:  Mimoires,  pp.  286-7. 
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Swedish  Government  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  Finland  could  not 
count  on  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  across  Sweden  of  an  Allied 
force  or  on  Swedish  armed  intervention  in  the  conflict.  In  the  Swedish 
Government’s  view,  an  intervention  would  not  only  lead  Sweden  to  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but — as  Hansson,  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister, 
maintained  that  he  had  been  warned  by  Berlin1 — would  also  involve  her 
in  the  war  between  the  Great  Powers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Allied 
forces  tried  to  obtain  passage  by  force  (Hansson  told  Tanner  at  one  point)2 
Sweden  would  find  herself  at  war  on  the  Soviet  side  against  Finland. 
Hard  as  the  proposed  terms  were,  Hansson  urgently  counselled  the 
Finnish  Government  to  make  peace  with  Moscow,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  held  out  hope  of  Swedish  economic  assistance  after  the  event.3 

Marshal  Mannerheim,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Finnish  forces,  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  On  28  February  he  expounded  at  his  Headquarters 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  four  other  members  of  the  Government  the 
view  that  peace  should  be  concluded  forthwith,  that  is  to  say  before  the 
army  was  vanquished.  If  it  were  routed,  any  chance  of  discussing  peace 
terms  with  the  Russians  would  have  vanished.  He  claims  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  Ministers — but  he  had  first  to  convince  his  own  generals  who, 
with  one  exception,  had  up  to  that  moment  thought  that  the  struggle 
should  be  continued.4 

The  decision  by  the  Finnish  Government  to  negotiate,  taken,  as  the 
Marshal  states,  on  29  February,  was  not  put  into  effect  immediately.  A 
further  inquiry  was  made  in  London  and  in  Paris  in  the  hope,  primarily, 
that  a  favourable  reply  might  result  in  a  softening  of  Soviet  demands.  On 
1  March  the  British  and  French  Governments  were  asked  whether  a  first 
contingent  of  50,000  men  could  be  disembarked  in  March  and  100  bombers 
be  sent  without  delay.5  Without  consulting  London,  Daladier  promised 
both;  the  British  seem  to  have  offered  only  fifty  bombers  immediately.6 
Further  rather  contradictory  news  about  the  expeditionary  force  continued 
to  reach  Helsinki  until,  on  7  March,  precise  information  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  force  and  the  dates  of  its  arrival  became  available :  the  first 
contingent — one  Franco-British  division — could  probably  arrive  in  Finland 
via  Narvik  by  the  end  of  March,  the  second — three  British  divisions — as 

1  Ibid.  pp.  287-8.  However,  according  to  Mannerheim  (ibid.  p.  295),  the  Swedish  Minister 
in  Berlin  expressed  on  1 9  February  the  view  that  an  active  and  official  Swedish  intervention  in 
Finland — as  distinct  from  the  presence  of  British  or  French  troops  on  Swedish  or  Finnish  soil— 
would  not  lead  to  German  counter-action. 

2  Quoted  by  Max  Jakobson  in  a  second  article  based  on  Tanner’s  memoirs  (. Manchester 
Guardian ,  14  February  1951). 

3  Mannerheim,  op.  cit.  pp.  287-8. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  288-9. 

5  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  19  March  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  col. 
1840). 

6  Churchill,  i.  453;  U.S.  edition,  i.  573. 
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soon  as  their  transport  by  rail  could  be  assured.1  Both  Paris  and  London 
urged  the  Finnish  Government  to  make  their  official  appeal  for  help, 
insisting  that  this  should  be  done  immediately.  But  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  transit  of  troops  was  in  sight. 

In  the  meantime  indirect  contacts  with  Moscow  through  Stockholm 
continued.  The  Finns  were  now  ready  to  cede  not  only  the  islands  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  but  also  Hango,  as  well  as  Karelia  up 
to  the  line  to  which  the  Red  Army  had  advanced.  They  wanted,  however, 
to  save  Viipuri  and  the  area  north-west  of  Lake  Ladoga,  including 
Sortavala.  A  last  attempt  at  enlisting  German  support  in  this  respect 
failed.2  ‘The  only  way  out’,  Hitler  declared  to  Sven  Hedin,  when  the 
latter  was  visiting  him  on  4  March,  was  to  be  sought  ‘not  in  mediation  by 
third  parties  but  in  a  direct  settlement  between  Finland  and  Russia.’3 
And  a  day  later,  on  5  March,  the  Finns  knew  that  the  Soviet  Government 
were  bent  upon  the  cession  of  Viipuri  and  Sortavala  and  that,  moreover, 
they  insisted  that  their  demands  should  be  accepted  and  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  begun  in  Moscow  at  once.  At  this  stage  the  fall  of  Viipuri  was 
imminent  and  the  Finnish  High  Command  was  throwing  in  the  fourteen 
battalions  which  constituted  its  last  reserve.  In  the  circumstances  the 
Government  resolved  on  6  March  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Moscow — 
at  the  same  time,  however,  requesting  the  Western  Powers  to  give  them 
another  eight  days’  grace  in  which  they  could  officially  ask  for  their  help.4 

The  Western  Allies  set  12  March  as  a  dateline  for  the  Finnish  appeal. 
A  last-minute  Finnish  inquiry  in  Stockholm,  on  1 1  March,  met  with 
another  blank  refusal  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  expeditionary  force.5 
Moreover,  on  9  March  Mannerheim  had  categorically  advised  the 
Government  to  sue  for  peace:  the  position  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus  had 
become  untenable,  and  foreign  help,  at  its  best,  would  take  weeks  in 
arriving  and  would  even  then  be  inadequate. 

The  Soviet  Government  had  adroitly  rejected  a  Finnish  proposal  for  an 
armistice.  In  accordance  with  their  demands — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  modern  history — the  Finnish  Prime  Minister,  Ryti,  flew  with  his  delega¬ 
tion6  to  the  enemy’s  capital  to  negotiate  peace  while  the  fighting  con¬ 
tinued.  That  situation  alone  made  genuine  negotiation  difficult.  The 

1  The  information,  communicated  to  the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  emanated  from  General 
Ironside  (Mannerheim:  M6moires ,  p.  290). 

2  See  Bliicher’s  report  of  3  March  1940  to  Berlin  on  a  visit  to  him  by  Hackzell,  a  former 

Finnish  Foreign  Minister  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  651).  Ribbentrop  decided,  now,  as  on  other 
occasions,  to  do  nothing  about  Blticher’s  suggestion  of  mediation  (ibid,  note  1 ;  see  also  above, 
p.  81,  note  5).  3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  654. 

4  Mannerheim:  Mdmoires ,  p.  290.  s  ibid.  p.  292. 

6  Its  odier  members  were  Paasikivi;  General  Rudolf  Walden,  Mannerheim’s  representative 
with  the  Government;  and  Professor  Vaino  Voionmaa,  a  Socialist  leader.  On  the  Soviet  side 
the  peace  treaty  was  signed  by  Molotov,  A.  A.  Zhdanov,  and  General  A.  M.  Vasilevsky,  the 

future  Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff. 
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desire  to  avoid  embroilment  in  the  war  of  the  Great  Powers  presumably 
determined  Soviet  readiness  to  make  peace  with  Finland.1  But,  when 
once  the  Finnish  plenipotentiaries  had  come  to  Moscow,  the  prospect  of 
the  dispatch  of  an  Allied  force  in  the  teeth  first  of  Swedish  and  then  of 
German  opposition  did  not  deter  the  Soviet  leaders  from  imposing  the 
conditions  which  in  their  view  their  country’s  security  required.2  For  in 
the  meantime  Finland  was  threatened  with  rout  and  ruin — a  circumstance 
which  was  appropriately  assessed  in  Moscow.  Thus,  as  the  two  lines  of 
Finnish  policy  converged  and  as  the  Finnish  Government  were  faced  with  a 
‘take  it  or  leave  it’  by  Moscow  and  a  dateline  by  London  and  Paris,  the 
value  of  the  scheme  for  Allied  intervention  (shortly  before  believed  to  be 
their  only  ace  at  the  conference  table)3  dwindled.  The  Finnish  Govern¬ 
ment4— who  were  backed  by  the  Parliament — had  therefore  to  inform 
their  delegation  in  Moscow  on  1 1  March  that  the  military  situation  com¬ 
pelled  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  terms.  Peace  was  signed  on  12  March, 
shortly  after  midnight,  and  on  the  next  day  the  fighting  ceased.5  But 
when  Kyosti  Kallio,  the  old  and  deeply  religious  President  of  Finland, 
came  to  attach  his  signature  to  the  full  powers  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  he 
uttered  the  biblical  curse:  ‘Let  my  hand  wither  that  is  forced  to  sign 
this.’6 

On  the  same  day,  12  March,  Chamberlain’s  Cabinet  decided  to  revive 
the  plan  for  landing  an  expeditionary  force  at  Narvik,  Trondheim, 
Bergen,  and  Stavanger,  as  part  of  their  scheme  of  assistance  for  Finland.7 


1  Hilger  and  Meyer:  Incompatible  Allies,  p.  316. 

2  ‘Should  the  obstinate,  stubborn  Finns  persist  in  their  thickheadedness,  the  Soviets  would 
follow  these  [demands]  with  even  harder  demands’,  declared  Molotov  to  Schulenburg,  when 
the  latter  came,  on  5  March,  dutifully  to  congratulate  him  on  the  Soviet  military  successes 
and  to  inquire  about  the  prospects  of  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  664, 
p.  882). 

3  Mannerheim:  Memoires,  p.  290. 

4  Two  members  of  the  Government,  however,  resigned  in  protest  and  four  out  of  seventeen 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Parliament  voted  against  accepting  the  Soviet 
terms  (cf.  Max  Jakobson’s  second  article,  cited  above,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  14  February 

I951)- 

5  Wuorinen:  Finland,  pp.  78—79. 

6  Shortly  afterwards,  in  August  1 940,  the  curse  came  true  and,  after  a  stroke,  the  President’s 
right  arm  was  paralysed  (Mannerheim,  op.  cit.  p.  31  r). 

7  Churchill,  i.  453;  U.S.  edition,  i.  573-4.  Also  on  that  day,  12  March,  in  response  to  an 
‘urgent  Finnish  request’  for  an  immediate  appeal  to  permit  the  passage  of  Allied  forces,  the 
British  Government  asked  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Governments  to  grant  the  right  of  ‘early’ 
transit  to  them  (Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Forspelet  till  det  Tyska  angreppet pa  Danmark  och  Norge, 
document  no.  104).  The  French  Government,  who  had  been  pressing  for  the  landing  of ‘volun¬ 
teers  for  Finland’  at  Narvik  and  perhaps  also  at  the  southern  ports,  had  been  in  favour  of  acting 
without  prior  Norwegian  consent  in  the  belief  that  the  Norwegians  would  accept — and  possibly 
even  welcome — a  fait  accompli.  British  approval  of  the  plan  was,  however,  conditional  on  some 
degree  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  acquiescence,  and  the  signature  of  the  Russo-Finnish  armistice 
‘put  an  end  to  the  only  argument  which  had  any  chance  of  persuading  the  Scandinavian  Govern¬ 
ments  or  peoples  to  hazard  their  neutrality’  (Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  p.  14).  The 
sequel  to  this  story  is  told  in  another  part  of  this  volume  (see  below,  pp.  117-18). 
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(d)  The  Peace  Terms,  12  March  1940 

The  negotiations  in  Moscow  lasted  five  days.  The  very  fact  that  they 
were  in  progress  was  kept  secret.  The  Soviet  terms  hardened  even  more 
as  the  talks  went  on.  For,  in  addition  to  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  the  security  of  Leningrad,  the  safety  of  Murmansk  the  only  Soviet 
ice-free  port  in  the  west — and  of  the  railway  line  from  there  to  Leningrad 
was  now  advanced  as  a  new  Soviet  objective. 

Under  the  Peace  Treaty1  Finland  lost  the  whole  of  the  Karelian  Isthmu  s. 
The  frontier  here  was  moved  back  about  seventy  miles  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  Viipuri  and  the  islands  in  the  adjoining  bay  had  to  be  ceded 
by  Finland  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Lake  Ladoga,  with  its  coastal  districts, 
including  the  towns  of  Kakisalmi  (Keksolm)  and  Sortavala,  now  came 
wholly  within  the  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Certain  Finnish  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  were  also  ceded,  including  Suursaari  (Hogland), 
Tytarsaari,  Lavansaari,  Peninsaari,  and  Seiskari.  Finland  also  lost  some 
territory  east  of  Markajarvi  and  Kuolajarvi,  with  the  effect  of  shifting  the 
Russo-Finnish  frontier  farther  away  from  the  Leningrad-Murmansk 
railway  where  it  had  come  nearest  to  it,  so  that  Soviet  communications 
with  the  Kola  Peninsula  were  now  better  protected.  Furthermore, 
Finland  conceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  transit  rights  for  goods  traffic  with 
Sweden;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  undertook  to  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  across  the  waistline  of  Finland  to  connect  Kanda¬ 
laksha  on  the  Soviet  side  with  the  Finnish  railhead  at  Kemijarvi.  Transit 
rights  for  goods  and  persons  were  also  established  for  traffic  between 
Norway  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  and  across  the  Petsamo  area.  This,  in 
fact,  meant  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  now  reached  the  Norwegian  frontier 
and  had  consolidated  her  position  at  the  narrow,  but  most  important, 
ice-free  entrance  gate  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  addition,  there  were 
frontier  rectifications  along  the  Arctic  coast  on  the  Rybachy  and  Sredny 
Peninsulas. 

On  the  Finnish  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  cape  of  Hango,  the 
surrounding  waters,  and  the  islands  therein  were  leased  to  the  Soviet 
Government  for  thirty  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  8  million  Finnish  marks, 
‘for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  capable  of  defending  the  access  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  against  aggressions’.2 

Lastly,  the  treaty  provided  that  the  two  parties  should  resume  economic 
relations  and  negotiate  a  new  commercial  agreement. 

1  For  the  text  of  the  treaty  see  Jane  Degras:  Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1953),  iii.  421—4. 

The  wording  of  this  clause  (Art.  4)  indicated  that  the  Soviet  base  was  not  designed  as  a 
threat  to  Finland,  but  as  a  consolidation  of  Soviet  defences  against  Germany  and  against  any 
forces  which  might  threaten  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  Finns, 
however,  felt  that  it  was  a  pistol  aimed  at  the  heart  of  their  country  (Mannerheim:  A le'moires, 
P-  293). 
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There  were  no  provisions  exacting  war  indemnities  or  imposing  an 
occupation  of  Finnish  territory  by  Soviet  forces.  The  Red  Army  was  to 
evacuate  the  Petsamo  area,  with  its  rich  nickel  ore  mines.  This  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  British  interests,  the  Mond  nickel  conces¬ 
sion,  in  that  area.  The  ceded  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
estimated  as  representing  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  Finland’s  best  territory  and 
economic  resources,1  for  a  substantial  portion  of  her  industries— timber, 
paper,  and  pulp — was  located  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus.  Moreover,  the 
mouth  of  the  Saimaa  Canal  at  Viipuri  was  now  in  Soviet  hands  and, 
consequently,  the  Russians  controlled  the  entire  waterway  and  lake  system 
of  East  Finland.  Some  500,000  people,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Finland,  lived  in  the  ceded  areas2  and  were  reported  to  have  moved 
out  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  treaty  did  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  exercise  any  in¬ 
fluence  in  Finnish  internal  affairs  or  to  interfere  with  Finnish  defences  or 
armed  forces.3  The  Soviet  Government’s  restraint  on  this  point  was  pre¬ 
sumably  due  to  the  threat  of  becoming  embroiled  in  the  European  war 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  confronted  by  Britain  and  France.4 

(e)  Finland  and  the  Peace  of  Moscow 

To  speculate  whether  the  Peace  of  Moscow  could  have  placed  Soviet- 
Finnish  relations  on  an  enduring  foundation  would  serve  no  purpose. 
Designed— as  the  Kremlin’s  original  demands  on  Finland  had  been — to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Union’s  strategic  situation  in  view  of  the  major 
conflict  in  Europe,  the  treaty  provided  her  with  a  dominant  position  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  central  Baltic.  On  land,  too,  it  rendered  the 
defence  of  the  north-western  outlets  of  the  Union  easier. 

Thus,  from  a  military  point  of  view  there  were  grounds  for  Soviet 
satisfaction.  Politically,  however,  Moscow’s  anxiety  about  the  part  that 
Finland  might  play  as  the  European  war  developed  was  not  dispelled.  It 
was  true  that  Germany,  keeping  scrupulously  to  the  conditions  of  her 
understanding  with  the  Kremlin,  was  treating  the  Soviet-Finnish  conflict 
as  an  exclusively  Soviet  concern.  It  was  true,  also,  that  Western  schemes 
of  intervening  in  the  conflict  had  been  frustrated;  for  the  time  being 
Norway’s  and  Sweden’s  neutrality  had  prevented  the  European  war  from 
spreading  to  the  north.  But  there  were  signs  that  Scandinavia  remained 

1  Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  13-  5  Ibid.  p.  79- 

3  Molotov  and  Tanner  seemed  at  the  time  to  agree  on  this:  see  Molotov’s  speech  of  29  March 
1940  (Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  62);  for  a  precis  of  Tanner’s  broadcast  of  13  March  see 

Bulletin  of  International  News,  23  March  1940,  xvii.  344. 

4  On  Moscow’s  anxieties  regarding  French  and  British  intervention  Schulenburg  reported 
later  on  (1 1  April  1940) :  ‘The  Soviet  Government  saw  the  English  and  French  appearing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  they  saw  the  Finnish  question  reopened.  .  .  .  They  dreaded  most  ol 
all  the  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  a  war  with  two  Great  Powers’  ( N.S.R. ,  p.  140). 
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within  the  orbit  of  Allied  strategy  and,  in  consequence,  of  German  counter¬ 
action.  This  tallied  with  the  Soviet  leaders’  deep-felt  conviction  that  a 
widening  of  the  war  was  inevitable.1  And  in  view  of  this  they  must  have 
feared  that  Finnish  resentment  about  the  peace  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
pro-Finnish  sentiment  so  strongly  manifested  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
throughout  the  Winter  War,  were  factors  which  the  Western  Allies  might 
readily  exploit  when  extending  their  operations  to  the  north.  It  must 
have  been  with  this  prospect  in  mind  that  Moscow’s  chief  preoccupation 
about  Finland,  next  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Peace  Treaty,2  was  to 
prevent  her  becoming  entangled  in  even  a  purely  defensive  alliance  with 
the  other  Scandinavian  Powers. 

In  Finland,  on  the  morrow  of  the  ordeal,  bitterness  about  the  defeat 
was  mingled  with  deep  suspicion  about  Soviet  intentions  concerning  the 
future.3  But,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  indignation  about  Germany’s  attitude 
in  the  conflict,  disappointment  over  Allied  vacillations  and  delays,  and 
anger  that  Sweden  should  have  refused  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
struggle  began  to  give  way  to  the  realization  that,  if  she  wanted  to  live, 
Finland  could  not  stand  alone.  Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Peace 
Treaty  had  been  signed,  Finland  had  received  from  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  assurances  that  the  question  of  a  joint  defence  pact  would  be 
reconsidered.4  In  the  uncertainties  of  the  times  one  of  the  first  rallying 
points  for  the  nation  was  the  question  of  its  defence. 

Thus,  though  wrestling  with  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  the  re¬ 
settlement  of  the  Karelian  refugees,  the  Finns  set  out  without  delay  to 
re-establish  their  defences.  The  territorial  system  was  reorganized;  equip¬ 
ment  was  procured  from  abroad;  new  barracks,  roads,  and  communica- 

1  As  to  Stalin’s  views  on  the  character  of  the  European  war,  see  above,  p.  49.  Vasilevsky 
was  reported  to  have  observed,  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  Finland,  that 
within  a  year  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  face  a  much  more  difficult  opponent;  other  Soviet 
generals  expressly  mentioned  Germany  in  this  connexion  (Blucher:  Gesandter,  p.  183). 

2  According  to  the  Finnish  Blue-White  Book  ( Finland  Reveals  her  Secret  Documents  on  Soviet  Policy, 
March  1940— June  1941  ( Official  Blue-White  Book  of  Finland ),  ed.  H.  J.  Procope  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Blue-White  Book ]  (New  York,  Funk,  1941))  initial  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  showed  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  determined  to  exact  more  than  the  treaty 
warranted.  Soviet  forces  had  advanced  ahead  of  schedule  and  had  thus  prevented  orderly 
evacuation.  Finnish  personnel  and  civilians  had  been  detained.  The  Mixed  Frontier  Commis¬ 
sion  had,  under  Soviet  pressure,  arbitrarily  interpreted  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  regarding  the 
frontier  line.  The  Soviet  Government  had  failed  to  settle  questions  left  open  by  the  treaty,  such 
as  the  right  of  option  for  the  population  of  the  ceded  territory  and  the  guarantees  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  who  remained  there.  There  were  also  economic  difficulties.  Finland’s  proposals  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  Saimaa  Canal  and  to  acquire  a  loading  site  at  Viipuri  were 
rejected.  The  passage  of  merchant  vessels  through  the  coastal  waters  at  Hango  was  refused. 
The  timber  floating  agreement  was  not  renewed.  Agreement  on  fishing  rights  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  proved  impossible  (ibid.  pp.  1-5). 

3  As  early  as  21  March  1940  Paasikivi,  now  Finnish  Minister  in  Moscow,  told  Molotov  that 
there  were  doubts  in  Finland  whether  the  peace  was  definitive  or  whether  new  Soviet  demands 
were  not  likely  ( Blue-White  Book,  document  no.  5,  pp.  43-44). 

4  Finnish  communique,  15  March  1940  (ibid,  document  no.  2). 
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tion  lines  were  built.  New  fortifications  were  erected — in  the  coastal 
sectors  under  the  guidance  of  the  Swedes  and  with  their  financial  assistance . 1 
The  will  of  the  nation  was  unbroken,  and,  if  required,  the  Finns  were  ready 
to  take  up  arms  again  to  fight  for  their  independence. 

Commenting  on  14  March  1940  on  the  peace  terms  in  the  Norwegian 
Storting,  Charles  Hambro,  its  influential  Speaker,  remarked  that  the  new 
eastern  frontier  of  Finland  could  be  considered  only  as  being  a  temporary 
one,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rectified.2  Molotov  insisted  that  Hambro’s 
speech,  certain  statements  by  ‘Swedish  activists’,  and  the  very  fact  that  ‘in 
Finland,  too,  the  question  of  the  eastern  frontier  is  being  written  about’ 
revealed  that  a  desire  to  seek  revenge  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Finnish  alliance  with  Norway  and  Sweden.  All  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
the  Finns  that  Finland  intended  to  honour  her  obligations,  that  the 
alliance  would  be  purely  defensive,  and  that  Sweden  and  Norway  would 
not  be  the  right  allies  if  Finland  were  desirous  of  seeking  revenge,  was  of 
no  avail.  Molotov  remained  unconvinced.3  A  ‘so-called  defensive  alliance’ 
between  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  ‘would  run  altogether  counter  to 
the  Peace  Treaty’.4  The  German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
temporarily  shelved  the  argument,  but  that  did  not  reduce  Soviet  vigilance. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  Molotov  raised  the  matter  again :  first,  in 
September,  when  he  spoke  of  a  secret  alliance  which,  he  had  heard,  had 
been  concluded  between  Finland  and  Sweden;5  the  second  time,  in 
December,  when  Mme  Kollontai,  the  Soviet  Minister  in  Sweden,  re¬ 
ported  to  him  that  an  agreement  implying  the  subordination  of  Finnish 
foreign  policy  to  Stockholm  was  being  negotiated.6 

The  course  of  the  war  in  Northern  Europe  in  April  1940  relieved 
Moscow  of  the  fear  of  an  immediate  conflict  with  the  Western  Allies,7 

1  Mannerheim:  Memoires ,  pp.  305-6;  Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  88.  2  Ibid.  p.  89. 

3  Finnish  notes  on  a  Kremlin  conversation  of  2 1  March  1 940  (Blue-  White  Book,  document  no.  5) . 

4  TASS  communique,  20  March  1940;  cf.  Molotov’s  speech  of  29  March  1940  (Molotov: 
Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  63). 

5  Paasikivi  to  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  28  September  1940  (Blue-White  Book,  document  no. 
28) .  On  1  o  October  Paasikivi  assured  Molotov  that  no  agreement  whatsoever  existed  between 
Finland  and  Sweden  (ibid.  no.  33).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vaino  Hakkila,  Speaker  of  the  Finnish 
Parliament,  and  Dr.  Henrik  Ramsay  had  discussed  possibilities  for  co-operation  with  members 
of  the  Swedish  Government  in  September.  The  Swedes  had  some  form  of  federation  in  mind 
which  would  cover  not  only  defence  but  common  action  on  certain  questions  of  foreign  policy 
and  economic  matters  (Wuorinen:  Finland,  p.  90). 

5  Paasikivi  to  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  7  December  1940  (Blue-White  Book,  document  no. 
50).  According  to  the  Finnish  instructions  of  1 1  December  1940  to  Paasikivi  the  neutralization 
of  Finland  and  Sweden  was  jointly  studied  in  Stockholm  on  Swedish  initiative;  Mme  Kollontai 
had  been  officially  informed  of  this  (ibid,  document  no.  53).  When  Paasikivi  informed  Molotov 
of  this  fact,  on  18  December  1940,  Molotov  told  him  that  he  adhered  to  his  original  view,  as, 
under  the  proposed  arrangement,  Finland  would  not  have  ‘the  right  to  negotiate  even  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  without  Sweden’s  consent’  and  would  consequently  be  a  ‘vassal’  (ibid,  document  no. 
56). 

7  Schulenburg,  in  a  memorandum  of  n  April  1940  (N.S.R.,  pp.  138-40),  noted  that  the 
German  operations  in  Denmark  and  Norway  ‘had  removed  a  great  burden  of  anxiety’  from 
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but  it  also  contributed  towards  the  deterioration  of  Soviet-German  rela¬ 
tions.  Much  earlier,  at  the  end  of  October  1939,  the  Soviet  Government 
had  been  preoccupied  with  the  presence  of  German  naval  units  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and,  upon  Soviet  representations,  Berlin  had  consented  to 
confine  German  economic-warfare  operations  to  waters  farther  to  the 
west.1  Now  that  Denmark  and  Norway  were  under  German  occupation, 
the  integrity  of  Sweden  had  become  of  urgent  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union.2 
The  German  victories  in  Western  Europe  in  the  early  summer  of  1940 
were  taken  in  Moscow  as  a  warning  that  no  time  should  be  lost  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  reaping  the  last  fruits  of  Soviet-German  collabora¬ 
tion — and  in  preparing  the  country  against  German  attack.  While  con¬ 
gratulations  were  tendered3  and  reassuring  communiques  were  issued  to 
the  public,4  the  Soviet  frontiers  were  rapidly  advanced  to  the  Baltic  coast5 
and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,6  and  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  preparedness  for  war. 

The  Soviet  Government  realized  that  to  Germany,  owing  to  these 
victories,  the  value  of  Soviet  friendship  had  considerably  decreased.7 
Difficulties  lay  ahead,  and  these  found  their  reflection  in  the  Finnish 
situation.  At  times  there  was  a  lull— over  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Aland  Islands  Germany  still  remained  Russia’s  loyal  friend.  At  times 
friction  was  confined  to  government  offices  or  diplomatic  exchanges,  as, 
for  instance,  over  the  question  of  the  fortification  of  Norwegian  fjords8  or 
the  question  of  the  Petsamo  nickel  mines.  At  times  the  situation  produced 
serious  differences  between  the  two  countries,  as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
the  Finnish-German  Troops  Transit  Agreement.  Tension  was  never  absent9 

Moscow  and  had  produced  ‘a  complete  about-face’  in  her  policy  towards  Germany,  which  had 
been  unfavourable  in  the  immediately  preceding  period. 

1  See  above,  pp.  49-50. 

2  Ribbentrop,  on  7  April  1940,  instructed  Schulenburg  to  state,  when  informing  Molotov  of 
the  German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  that  Swedish  and  Finnish  territory  would  in  no 
way  be  affected  ( N.S.R .,  p.  137).  On  13  April,  however,  referring  to  rumours  that  Germany 
would  be  ‘forced  to  include  Sweden  in  her  Scandinavian  operations’,  Molotov  emphasized  to 
Schulenburg  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  vitally  interested  in  preserving  Swedish  neutrality 
(ibid.  p.  140).  Schulenburg  was  instructed  to  reassure  Molotov  (ibid.  p.  141). 

On  18  June  Molotov  expressed  to  Schulenburg  the  ‘warmest  congratulations  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  splendid  success  of  the  German  Armed  Forces’  (ibid.  p.  154). 

4  A  TASS  communique  of  22  June  1940  described  as  absurd  all  rumours  of  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  a  deterioration  in  Soviet-German  relations. 

See  above,  pp.  52  seqq.  6  See  below,  p.  329  and  note  3.  7  See  below,  pp.  372  seqq. 

8  On  13  August  Hitler  ordered  the  fjords  of  northern  Norway  to  be  fortified,  so  that  Soviet 
operations  against  them  would  have  no  chance  of  success  and  so  that  Germany,  in  case  of  a  new 
Soviet- Finnish  conflict,  could  use  them  as  bases  for  the  occupation  of  the  Petsamo  region  ( Trial 
of  the  Major  War  Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  ig^g—ig^6.  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  documents  in  evidence,  42  vols.  (Nuremberg,  International  Military  Tribunal,  1947-9), 
xxxiv.  689).  [This  work  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  I.M.T.  Nuremberg .] 

9  °n  1 4  June  Weizsacker  instructed  Schulenburg  to  discuss  with  Molotov  the  anti-German 
attitude  of  Mme  Kollontai.  She  was  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Belgian  Minister  that  it  was  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  European  Powers  to  oppose  German  imperialism  ( N.S.R. ,  p.  147). 
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and  the  tendency  towards  a  deterioration  in  Soviet-German  relations 
was  persistent. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  Soviet-Finnish  relations  during  this  period  must 
be  viewed.  On  27  June,  the  day  after  the  Soviet  Government  had  pre¬ 
sented  their  ultimatum  to  the  Rumanian  Government,  Molotov  took  up 
the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands  with  Paasikivi.  The  islands,  he  alleged, 
had  been  fortified1  by  Finland.  His  Government,  however,  considered 
that  this  should  be  done  jointly  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  basis  of 
a  formal  agreement.  Moreover,  they  desired  to  be  in  the  position  to 
control  the  state  of  the  defences.2  Molotov  conceded  that  these  claims 
were  outside  the  obligations  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  He  coupled  them 
and  a  demand  for  Soviet  participation  in  the  exploitation  of  the  nickel 
mines  in  Petsamo3  with  the  question  of  a  trade  treaty,  which  was  of  urgent 


1  The  Aland  Islands — a  bridge  across  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia — had  been  de¬ 
militarized  and  neutralized  by  a  Convention  signed  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  20  October  1921.  Under  it,  Finland  assumed  the  obligation  to  leave  the  islands  unfortified 
(see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  234-8).  In  the  light  of  the  dominating  position  which  the  islands 
occupied  in  the  Baltic,  the  Soviet  Union  viewed  the  Convention  with  suspicion.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  of  the  danger  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  a  Great  Power  might  occupy  the  islands 
and  thereby  turn  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  defences,  the  situation  was  unsatisfactory  also  from  a 
Scandinavian  point  of  view.  The  two  countries,  therefore,  agreed  in  January  1939  on  a  scheme 
providing  for  Finnish  fortification  of  the  islands  with  Swedish  aid,  military  service  for  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  naval  and  air  co-operation.  The  signatories  of  the  League  of  Nations  Convention 
favoured  the  scheme,  but  the  Soviet  Government  desired,  as  a  condition  for  their  agreement,  to 
acquire  the  same  rights  under  it  as  Sweden  enjoyed.  This  Russian  demand  seemed  to  Finland 
and  Sweden  to  be  incompatible  with  their  neutrality  policy.  Thereupon,  the  Soviet  Government 
insisted  on  shelving  the  settlement  of  the  Aland  Islands  question  (see  Mannerheim:  Mdmoires, 
pp.  187-8,  1  go- 1 ;  and  Pravda,  25  May  1939).  In  the  Soviet  Government’s  secret  talks  with  the 
Finns  in  March  1939  Litvinov  had  held  out  the  promise  that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
agree  to  the  fortification  of  the  islands  by  Finland  as  part  of  their  quid  pro  quo  for  the  lease  of 
certain  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Wuorinen:  Finland ,  pp.  41-42).  In  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  Winter  War  the  Soviet  representatives  agreed  that  Finland  should  be  at  liberty  to 
fortify  the  islands,  provided  that  no  other  nation — not  even  Sweden — participated  (ibid, 
pp.  55-56).  When  peace  was  being  negotiated  in  March  1940  the  Aland  Islands  question  was 
not  taken  up  on  the  Soviet  side — Molotov  told  Paasikivi  later  that  it  had  been  passed  over  ‘in 
order  that  no  new  difficulties  might  arise’.  Evidently  it  was  not  forgotten  (Paasikivi  to  Finnish 
Foreign  Ministry,  28  June  1940  ( Blue-White  Book,  document  no.  16)). 

2  Ibid. 

3  On  23  June  Molotov  stated  to  Paasikivi  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  interested  in  the  Petsamo 
nickel  mines.  A  concession  for  working  them  had  been  granted  by  Finland  to  the  British- 
Canadian  Mond  Nickel  Corporation  in  1 934.  Molotov  inquired  whether  Finland  would  grant 
a  concession  to  the  Soviet  Union;  would  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Soviet-Finnish 
company;  or  would  enter  into  some  other  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  these  mines 
(ibid,  document  no.  14).  On  27  June  Molotov  declared  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  not 
interested  in  the  ore  alone,  ‘but  in  the  area  itself  and  the  nickel  in  it,  for  all  time,  and  that  the 
British  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  area’  (ibid,  document  no.  15).  Petsamo  was  the  only  Finnish 
outlet  to  the  sea  which  enabled  Finland  to  have  direct  maritime  communications  with  the 
western  world  without  Soviet  or  German  interference.  However,  on  10  July  1940,  the  Finnish 
Government  were  informed  that  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  limit  her  purchases  of  ore  from 
Finland  in  1940  to  40  per  cent.,  provided  that  the  rest  was  sold  to  Germany  (ibid,  document  no. 
19).  No  doubt,  Russian  soundings  in  Berlin  had  revealed,  meanwhile,  that  Germany  opposed  a 
direct  Soviet  participation  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mines.  Later  on,  the  German  view  was  that 
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importance  to  Finland.1  The  Soviet  demands  were  sufficiently  insistent 
to  make  the  Finnish  Government  begin  the  removal  of  troops  and  arma¬ 
ments  from  the  Aland  Islands  before  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment.2  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  Finns  argued  that  their  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  old  Convention,  concluded  in  1921,  could  not 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  signatories.  Molotov,  however,  would 
not  agree  ‘to  the  dispatch  of  notes  all  over  Europe’3  and  demanded  that 
Finland  should  consult  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  any  measures 
under  the  Convention.  Tenaciously,  the  Finns  defended  their  point  of 
view.  They  were,  Molotov  said  with  exasperation,  impossible  people  to 
deal  with.  With  the  Germans,  he  added,  speaking  from  experience,  ‘one 
can  settle  even  big  matters  in  a  few  days’.4  On  1 1  October  the  Agreement 
was  signed.  It  provided  that  Finland  should  demilitarize  the  islands  and 
should  abstain  from  fortifying  them  in  future  and  from  placing  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  armed  forces  of  another  Power.  A  Soviet  consulate  on  the 
islands  was  to  control  the  observance  of  these  provisions.5 

Thus,  though  Moscow  obtained  the  desired  result,  the  settlement  of 
the  issue  had  been  protracted.  On  another  question  of  military  signifi¬ 
cance — the  Soviet  land  communications  with  Hango6 — the  Finns  had 
also  shown  themselves,  in  Soviet  eyes,  to  be  stubborn  negotiators.  Even 
more  intractable  proved  the  task  of  establishing  generally  friendly  and 
peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries,  as  a  framework  within  which 
the  outstanding  political  and  economic  problems  could  have  found  an 
easier,  a  more  harmonious,  solution.  In  fact,  in  this  respect  Soviet 


German  nickel  interests  in  the  area  would  be  ‘completely  wiped  out’  by  this  transfer  of  the  nickel 
concession  and  that  Soviet  Russia  would  ‘acquire  exclusive  territorial  influence  in  this  area  as 
well  and  thereby  border  on  the  area  of  Kirkenes  [in  Norway]’  where  German  troops  were 
stationed  (German  Foreign  Ministry  memorandum,  8  October  1940:  N.S.R.,  p.  205). 

Paasikivi  to  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  28  June  194°  ( Blue-White  Book,  document  no.  16). 

2  In  his  speech  on  1  August  Molotov  stated  that  the  Soviet  demands  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Finnish  Government  (Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  p.  77).  Notification  to  the  Soviet  Government 
that  the  removal  had  begun  was  given  on  3  July  or  3  August— both  dates  are  mentioned  in  the 
Blue-White  Book  on  pp.  20  and  21.  The  second  is  more  likely. 

3  Paasikivi  to  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  1  October  1940  {Blue-White  Book,  document  no.  31). 

4  Ibid. 

For  text  of  the  Agreement  see  ibid,  document  no.  34.  In  accordance  with  an  earlier  demand 
by  Molotov  a  Soviet  consulate  had  already  been  established  on  the  islands  (ibid.  p.  20).  On 
28  September  Paasikivi  complained  to  Molotov  that  its  staff — twelve  persons — was  too  large 
(ibid,  document  no.  29). 

6  On  9  July  1940  the  Soviet  Government  proposed  that  Soviet  trains  should  travel  on  Finnish 
railways  to  and  from  Hango  in  order  to  transport,  and  to  supply,  Soviet  forces  there  (ibid, 
document  no.  1 8) .  Molotov  admitted  that  there  was  no  obligation  under  the  Peace  Treaty  to 
agree  to  this,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  not  cause  any  disadvantages  to  Finland.  In  reply,  Paasikivi 
pointed  out  on  4  August  that  ‘it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  the  military  of  a  foreign  power  travel 
through  the  country’  (ibid,  document  no.  23).  An  agreement  was  signed  on  6  September  1940. 

n  ei  it,  t  e  number  of  trains  was  limited;  they  had  to  be  reported  in  advance;  arms  had  to  be 
transported  on  separate  trains,  &c.  The  Finns  alleged  that  these  provisions  were  disregarded  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  (ibid.  pp.  18-19).  07 
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diplomacy  failed  conspicuously.  It  was  unable  to  overcome  the  old 
Finnish  distrust  of  Russian  intentions,  the  opposition  of  the  Finns  to  the 
Soviet  concepts  of  government,  and  their  bitterness  about  the  Russian 
invasion  and  the  subsequent  Finnish  defeat.  Nor  did  it  overcome  their 
suspicion  that  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  intend  to  abide  by  the 
Peace  Treaty.1  Instead  of  conciliating  the  important  elements  in  Finland 
which  felt  in  this  way,  Moscow  resorted  to  a  simpler  but — from  a  long¬ 
term  point  of  view — less  promising  policy.  The  Soviet  Government  gave 
their  support  in  their  press  and  by  diplomatic  action  to  such  ‘fellow- 
travellers’  as  the  ‘Society  for  Peace  and  Friendship  between  Finland  and 
the  U.S.S.R.’.2 

This  policy  antagonized  Finnish  public  opinion  even  more.  What  was 
more  dangerous  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  it  paved  the  way  for  a 
rapprochement  between  Finland  and  Germany,  since  the  Finns  felt  that, 
after  the  collapse  of  France,  there  was  no  more  hope  of  support  from 
Britain.  Thus  it  had  repercussions  on  the  most  sensitive  point  in  Moscow’s 
foreign  policy — Soviet  relations  with  Germany. 

Even  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  when  feeling  about 
Germany  was  generally  very  bitter  in  Finland,  some  influential  Finns 
continued  to  think  that  Germany  could — and  persisted  in  hoping  that  she 
would — balance  Finland’s  relations  with  Moscow.3  This  was  the  view  of 
Professor  Witting,  who  succeeded  Tanner  as  Foreign  Minister  and  who 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  closer  understanding  with  Germany.  Soon 
he  was  backed  in  his  efforts  by  public  opinion  which,  after  Germany’s 
victories  in  the  west,  was  turning  pro-German  ‘like  an  avalanche’.4 


1  Fearing  the  total  occupation  of  their  country,  the  Finns  nervously  followed  Soviet  troop 
movements  throughout  the  summer.  During  midsummer  Finnish  forces  were  alerted  for  a  short 
time.  Again,  early  in  August  partial  mobilization  was  ordered  for  some  weeks  (Wuorinen: 
Finland ,  p.  86).  On  22  August  Molotov  complained  to  Paasikivi  that  hatred  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  being  spread  among  Finnish  soldiers;  that  in  Finnish  Government  circles  nobody  who 
accepted  the  Peace  of  Moscow  was  considered  to  be  a  loyal  Finn;  that  Tanner,  who  under 
Soviet  pressure  had  resigned  from  the  Government  on  16  August,  was  still  active  behind  the 
scenes;  and  that,  generally,  the  Finns  were  counting  on  some  favourable  turn  in  the  European 
war  to  get  their  own  back.  All  this  was  denied  by  Paasikivi  ( Blue-White  Book,  document  no.  26). 

2  Members  of  the  Soviet  Legation  attended  the  functions  of  this  Society.  The  Finnish  Govern¬ 
ment  regarded  its  activities  as  a  source  of  disorder  and  unrest  and  took  counter-measures.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  Molotov  complained  to  Paasikivi  about  the  ‘persecution’  of  the  Society  by 
the  Finnish  Government  (Paasikivi  to  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  24  July,  4  and  22  August  1940; 
Blue-White  Book,  documents  nos.  22,  23,  and  26).  Moreover,  in  his  speech  on  1  August  1940  Molotov 
said:  ‘If  certain  elements  in  the  Finnish  ruling  circles  do  not  cease  their  persecution  of  elements 
in  Finland  which  are  striving  to  strengthen  good  neighbourly  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  then 
relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Finland  may  suffer’  (Molotov:  Soviet  Peace  Policy,  pp.  77—78) . 

3  ‘Political  realists  .  .  .  are  becoming  aware  that  actually  only  two  great  powers,  Germany  and 
Russia,  have  any  influence  in  the  Baltic  region  and  that  a  correct  orientation  toward  both  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Finnish  nation’,  Bliicher  reported  to  Berlin  on  13  March  1940,  after 
peace  had  been  concluded  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  672). 

4  The  phrase  is  Witting’s.  He  also  told  Bliicher  that  in  June  Hackzell  and  Linkomies,  two  in¬ 
fluential  Finnish  conservative  politicians,  had  urged  the  President  that  sympathy  should  be 
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The  Wilhelmstrasse  treated  the  overtures  with  great  caution.  Blucher, 
the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki,  told  Witting  that  co-operation  under  a 
bushel  (‘ unterderhand ’)  would  be  welcome,  while  on  the  surface  the  attitude 
of  Germany  was  bound  to  remain  one  of  reserve.1  However,  other  quarters 
in  Berlin  acted  with  more  vigour.  Without  knowledge  of  the  German 
Legation  in  Helsinki,  and  travelling  ostensibly  as  a  trade  representative, 
an  emissary  of  Goring’s,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Veltjens,2  arrived  in  Helsinki 
on  1 8  August  to  ask  Mannerheim  whether  Finland  was  prepared  to 
allow  the  passage  of  German  military  personnel  on  leave  and  of  German 
military  supplies  from  and  to  northern  Norway.  Finland,  in  her  turn, 
could  from  now  on  obtain  armaments  from  Germany.3  After  consulting 
his  Government,  the  Marshal  replied  in  the  affirmative  on  19  August.4 
Negotiations,  first  carried  on  exclusively  between  Service  representatives, 
led  to  an  agreement  on  transit  facilities  for  German  troops,  signed  on 
22  September.  On  the  day  before,  the  first  German  troop  transport  had 
arrived  in  Vaasa.5 

No  prior  information  about  these  negotiations  was  given  to  Moscow. 
After  the  agreement  had  been  referred  to  at  a  press  conference  in  Berlin, 
Molotov,  recalling  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  Soviet-German  Pact,6  made 
representations  on  27  September  to  Tippelskirch,  the  German  charge 
d’affaires  in  Moscow.7  The  Kremlin  understood  that  Finland  was  now 
open  to  German  infiltration. 

unostentatiously  shown  to  Germany  wherever  possible.  A  reorganization  of  the  Government  on  a 
more  pro-German  basis  was  considered.  In  July  Witting  suggested  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Berlin,  as  his  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  colleagues  had  done  (Blucher:  Gesandter,  pp.  194-7).  In 
the  autumn  a  new  political  movement,  ‘The  Resurrection  of  Finland’,  with  strong  pro-German 
leanings,  came  into  being  with  support  from  all  quarters  except  the  Social  Democrats.  Erkko, 
the  former  Foreign  Minister,  was  one  of  its  leaders.  At  the  same  time,  a  National  Socialist 
organization  was  launched  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Awi  Kalsta  (Dallin :  Soviet  Russia’s 
Foreign  Policy ,  p.  290).  1  Blucher:  Gesandter,  p.  195. 

2  Originally  he  had  been  introduced  to  Goring  by  Admiral  Canaris  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  as  a  man  who  would  supply,  by  way  of  sabotage,  defective  armaments  to  the  Republicans 
(Ian  Colvin:  Chief  of  Intelligence  (London,  Gollancz,  1951),  p.  33). 

3  On  r9  August  Ribbentrop  released  Finnish  arms  shipments  confiscated  during  the  Winter 

War  (Blucher,  op.  cit.  pp.  198-9).  By  the  end  of  the  month  Weizsacker  noted  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  favour  the  Finns  and  to  send  strong  forces  to  Northern  Norway  (Weizsacker: 
Erinnerungen,  p.  299).  4  Mannerheim:  Memoires,  pp.  307-8. 

5  For  the  text  of  the  exchange  of  notes  see  Wuorinen :  Finland,  pp.  92-95.  At  one  stage  Veltjens 
also  obtained  an  option  for  a  nickel  concession  in  Petsamo.  The  British  protested  against  the 
option.  In  the  end,  in  view  of  their  relations  with  Moscow,  the  Germans  decided  not  to  exercise 
the  option  but  to  obtain  a  substantial  part  of  the  mined  product  instead  (Blucher,  op.  cit. 
pp.  196-206;  German  Foreign  Ministry  memorandum,  8  October  1940  (N.S.R.,  p.  205);  see 
also  above,  p.  91,  note  3). 

Article  3  provided  for  exchange  of  information;  under  Article  4  neither  party  should  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  grouping  of  Powers  directed  against  the  other  party. 

Referring  to  reports  of  troop  landings  in  Finland,  Molotov  asked  Tippelskirch  for  the  text 
of  the  German-Finnish  agreement,  ‘including  its  secret  portions’.  The  agreement,  the  Germans 
teplied  on  4  October,  concerned  a  purely  technical  matter  without  political  implications.  The 
text  could  be  seen  by  the  Russians  if  they  wished.  However,  Molotov  immediately  asked  for 
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By  the  autumn  Finnish-German  relations  had  become  a  major  problem 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  one  of  the  main 
topics  discussed  at  the  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Molotov  in  November 
1940  when — in  Weizsacker’s  phrase — Hitler  ‘kept  his  umbrella  firmly 
over  Finland’  {hat  seinen  Regenschirm  krdftig  iiber  Filmland  gehalten).1 


(iv)  Hitler’s  ‘Peace  Offensive’  in  the  Autumn  of  1939 
By  Arnold  Toynbee 

By  the  third  week  of  September  the  partition  of  North-Eastern  Europe 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  virtually  completed  de 
facto.  On  the  day  when  the  German  army  and  the  Red  Army  made  contact 
with  one  another  on  Polish  soil2  the  last  effective  resistance  to  the  two 
aggressor  Powers  had  been  overcome  in  this  quarter;  and,  now  that  Poland 
had  been  liquidated,  all  the  then  still  surviving  North-East  European 
states  were  at  the  Soviet  Union’s  and  Germany’s  mercy.  The  three  Baltic 
States  were  unprotected  pawns  which  could  be  brought  under  Soviet  domi¬ 
nation — as  was  promptly  done — until  such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient 
to  take  them  off  the  board.3  Finland,  as  it  turned  out,  could  not  be 
brought  to  heel  by  the  Soviet  Union  without  fighting,  but  the  eventual 
course  of  the  ‘Winter  War’,4  in  which  Finland  was  finally  compelled  to 
accept  the  Soviet  Government’s  terms  without  having  received  effective  aid 
from  the  West,  was  predictable  already  before  the  end  of  September  1939. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  Hitler  had  achieved  his  immediate  war  aim  in 
the  north-east.  Poland  had  been  erased  from  the  political  map  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  Hitler’s  tactics  hitherto  that,  at  this  point, 
he  should  throw  out  peace-feelers  towards  his  defunct  Polish  adversary’s 
two  West  European  allies,  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  victorious  Blitzkrieg  against  Poland  had,  we  may  be  sure,  been,  for 
Hitler,  a  completely  satisfying  performance.  At  Munich,  his  elation  at 
having  bullied  Great  Britain  and  France  into  collaborating  with  him  in 
placing  Czechoslovakia  at  his  mercy  had  perhaps  been  tempered  by  some 
disappointment  at  the  tameness  of  a  triumph  in  which  he  had  been  balked 
of  his  desire  to  draw  blood.  In  the  campaign  against  Poland  this  lust  had 
been  satisfied  and,  in  the  act,  the  new  equipment  and  tactics  of  the 
Wehrmacht  had  been  brilliantly  vindicated.  The  whole  world  had 
shuddered  at  the  force  and  speed  with  which  a  mechanized  German  army 
had  crushed  a  Polish  army  whose  gallantry  had  been  of  no  avail  at  all  for 

supplementary  information— the  numbers  of  the  German  troops  involved,  the  duration  of  the 

agreement,  &c.  ( N.S.R. ,  pp.  i97~9>  202— 3>  204— 5)- 

1  Bliicher,  op.  cit.  p.  205.  For  the  meeting  in  Berlin  see  below,  pp.  386-91. 

2  See  above,  pp.  26-27  seqq.  3  See  above,  pp.  42  seqq. 

4  See  above,  pp.  73  seqq. 
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redressing  the  fatal  handicap  of  antiquated  armaments.  In  the  waging  of 
the  war  against  Poland,  Hitler  and  the  German  General  Staff  had,  no 
doubt,  been  at  one.  The  generals,  with  their  technical  knowledge,  had 
felt  as  sure  of  victory  in  this  local  war  as  Hitler  had  felt,  with  his  uncanny 
intuition.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the  state  of  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  that  had  been,  for  the  Germans,  an  unintended  and  unwelcome 
consequence  of  their  assault  upon  Poland.  Hitler  may  have  taken  more 
lightly  than  the  German  General  Staff  the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposing 
the  Third  Reich  in  leaving  the  West  Wall  manned  by  a  holding  force  of 
minimum  strength  while  the  German  striking  force  was  being  hurled 
against  the  Poles.  Hitler  had  been  reckoning  in  terms  of  French  and 
British  military  psychology,  and  had  divined  that  the  two  West  European 
Allied  Powers  would  flinch  from  taking  their  opportunity  of  making  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  West  Wall  while  the  flower  of  the  German  army  was 
engaged  in  the  east,  whereas  the  German  General  Staff  had  presumably 
been  reckoning  in  the  abstract  and  impersonal  terms  of  the  relative 
potential  strengths  of  the  two  sides  on  the  western  front  while  the  German 
campaign  in  Poland  was  in  progress.  Here,  once  again,  Hitler’s  boldness 
had  been  vindicated,  by  the  event,  as  against  the  General  Staff’s  caution; 
but,  now  that  the  liquidation  of  Poland  had  raised,  for  Germany,  the 
question  what  her  next  move  in  regard  to  her  West  European  adversaries 
was  to  be,  Hitler  and  his  generals  once  more  saw  eye  to  eye.  They  were 
of  one  mind  in  wishing  to  cajole  Great  Britain  and  France  into  accepting 
the  fait  accompli  in  North-Eastern  Europe,  though,  here  again,  they  were 
moved  by  different  considerations. 

The  generals  desired  peace  with  Great  Britain  and  France  because  they 
correctly  realized  that  an  assault  on  Western  Europe  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  military  undertaking  than  the  now  successfully  concluded 
assault  on  Poland.  Hitler  faced  the  possibility  of  an  active  and  offensive 
war  in  the  west  with  greater  equanimity,  and,  here  too,  he  was  to  be  proved 
right,  on  a  short  view,  by  the  staggering  success  of  the  German  offensives 
against  Scandinavia,  the  Low  Countries,  and  France  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1940.  Yet,  in  spite  of  being  inspirited  by  this  last  flash  of 
military  intuition,  Hitler  too,  in  the  autumn  of  1939,  wanted  peace  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  characteristic  reasons  of  his  own.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  was  against  Germany’s  embarking  on  wars  on  two  fronts.  This 
had  always  been  one  of  the  main  counts  in  his  indictment  of  Kaiser 
William  II  for  having  lost  the  First  World  War  for  Germany.  In  provok¬ 
ing  British  and  French  declarations  of  war  by  attacking  Poland,  Hitler 
had  sinned  against  his  own  politico-military  canon;  and,  though  he  had 
correctly  foreseen  that  the  French  and  British  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
phony’,  and  though  he  had  also  now  extricated  himself  from  his  short 
initial  spell  of  two-front  warfare  by  having  rapidly  finished  with  Poland, 
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he  had  other,  less  abstract  and  more  practical,  reasons  for  wishing  to 
secure  peace  with  the  two  West  European  belligerents  now.  Hitler’s 
method,  as  Churchill  perceived  and  proclaimed,  was  to  deal  with  his 
victims  ‘one  by  one’  and,  at  every  stage,  to  keep  for  himself  as  free  a  hand 
as  possible  for  manoeuvre  and  improvisation.  Opportunism  was  his 
natural  bent;  and,  if  he  could  obtain  peace  with  France  and  Britain  now, 
he  would  have  freed  his  hands  to  move  in  whatever  direction  might  seem 
most  promising  next.  South-Eastern  Europe  might  be  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  his  web  while  the  West  European  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union 
looked  on,  uneasy  but  irresolute.  The  Soviet  Union  might  then  be  attacked 
at  Hitler’s  own  good  time  with  the  Western  Powers’  acquiescence,  and 
perhaps  even  with  their  tacit  approval.  And,  finally,  France  and  Great 
Britain  might  perhaps  be  induced,  without  fighting,  to  negotiate,  with  a 
German  colossus  spanning  all  the  Raum  between  the  West  Wall  and  the 
Urals,  a  political  settlement  which,  for  all  its  seeming  moderation,  would 
put  them,  in  the  long  run,  at  this  colossal  Third  Reich’s  mercy. 

These  were  perhaps  the  main  considerations  that  led  Hitler  to  launch 
his  ‘peace  offensive’  in  the  autumn  of  1939.  The  fact  that  his  generals  and 
his  people  were  also  eager  for  peace  may  not  have  weighed  with  him  very 
heavily.  He  felt  that  he  knew  better  than  his  generals,  and  he  was  con¬ 
fident  that  he  could  manage  the  German  people — sensitive  though  he  was 
to  their  feelings,  in  virtue  of  being  a  true  demagogue,  who  knew  that  his 
relation  with  his  public  was  his  life-line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eagerness 
for  peace  in  France,  not  only  among  the  public  but  also  in  influential 
circles  near  the  centre  of  power,  was  well  known  to  Hitler  and  was  probably 
one  of  the  main  grounds  for  his  hope  that  this  coming  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  of  his  towards  the  West  would  be  as  successful  as  his  recent  military 
campaign  towards  the  east  had  been.  Defeatism  was  indeed  rife  in  France, 
as  was  to  be  proved  by  a  military  test  within  twelve  months  after  the 
end  of  the  fighting  in  Poland.  Yet,  just  because  the  mood  in  France  at 
this  time  was  so  passive  and  apathetic,  nothing  short  of  a  military  disaster 
could  reverse  the  French  Government’s  declared  policy  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  till  the  Nazi  regime  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  and  the  status  quo  ante  in  North-Eastern  Europe  had  been  restored. 

This  was  Hitler’s  first  miscalculation  in  the  autumn  of  1939.  His  second 
was  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  change  that  his  occupation  of  Prague  on 
15  March  1939  had  wrought  in  the  temper  of  Chamberlain,  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  true  that,  between  then  and  the  outbreak  of  war,  Chamberlain  and 
his  colleagues  had  shown  some  signs  of  a  hankering  to  revert  to  their 
previous  policy  of  appeasement.  But  these  appearances  had  been  decep¬ 
tive;  and,  even  if  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  yield  to  Hitler  again,  either  before  his  assault  on  Poland  or  after 
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its  successful  conclusion,  it  seems  certain  that  any  such  move  could  have 
resulted  only  in  their  being  turned  out  of  office.  Since  15  March  1939  the 
British  people  had  become  sick  and  tired  of  living  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
uncertainty,  with  each  of  their  successive  ‘final’  settlements  with  Hitler 
promptly  undone  by  some  fresh  aggressive  coup  on  Hitler’s  part.  Now  that 
they  had  screwed  themselves  up  to  the  point  of  going  to  war  with  him, 
they  were  determined  not  to  make  peace  with  Germany  again  except  on 
terms  that  would  promise  to  be  lasting;  and  this  determination  of  theirs 
involved  nothing  less  than  fighting  on  till  they  had  brought  the  Nazi 
regime  to  the  ground.  Hitler  had  not  yet  realized  the  strength  of  their 
resolve,  and  the  British  people  themselves  had  not  yet  faced  the  full  impli¬ 
cations  of  it.  At  present,  their  mood  was  still  negative.  They  were  dead 
set  against  any  further  appeasement,  though  not  yet  ready  to  make  the 
immense  exertions  that  would  be  demanded  by  a  positive  quest  for  victory. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government’s,  as  well  as  the  people’s,  mood  in  Britain 
was  not  defeatist,  as  the  prevalent  mood  in  France  already  was;  and  this 
was  the  second  rock  on  which  Hitler’s  autumn  peace  move  foundered. 
His  third  miscalculation  was  his  hope — though  this  may  have  been  no 
more  than  a  faint  one — of  enlisting  President  Roosevelt’s  good  offices  for 
inducing  France  and  Great  Britain  to  accept  German  terms  that  they 
might  be  less  likely  to  accept  if  the  United  States  did  not  sponsor  them. 
Indirect  approaches  from  the  German  side  brought  out  the  truth  that  the 
Administration  at  Washington  was  not  willing  to  commend  in  London  and 
Paris  a  peace  settlement  that  would  have  left  the  Nazi  regime  in  power  in 
Germany  and  would  have  given  recognition  to  the  German  seizure  of 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and  conquest  of  Poland.1 

This  was  the  political  and  psychological  background  to  Hitler’s  ‘peace 
offers’  in  the  autumn  of  1939  and  to  their  rejection  by  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

This  German  political  manoeuvre  was  put  in  train  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  German  military  offensive  against  Poland  was  going  to 
result  in  a  complete  local  German  victory.  As  early  as  9  September  1939, 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  Berlin  in  an  arms  factory,  Goring  made  the  points 
which  Hitler  afterwards  developed:  inter- war  Poland  would  never  be 
restored;  Hitler  now  wanted  peace;  the  decision  lay  with  Chamberlain; 
Germany  wanted  nothing  from  France.  Did  the  French  realize  that  they 
were  being  used  as  Britain’s  pawns  and  dupes?  Goring’s  overture  was 
followed  up  on  ig  September  by  Hitler  himself  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Danzig:2 

Germany  has  limited,  but  unyielding,  demands.  ...  I  have  no  war  aims  against 
England  and  France.  .  .  .  Poland  will  never  arise  again  in  the  form  laid  down 

This  episode  is  recorded  in  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  246-59. 

Text  in  Alonatshefte  fur  auswartige  Politik,  September— October  1939,  pp.  929-44. 
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by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Not  only  Germany,  but  also  Russia  guarantees  this. 

.  .  .  When  Great  Britain  says  that  the  war  will  last  three  years,  then  I  can  only 
say  that  I  feel  sympathy  for  the  French  poilu. 

Of  the  two  Prime  Ministers  on  the  opposing  side,  Daladier  was  the  first 
to  reply.  In  the  light  of  after  events  it  is  perhaps  significant  that,  in  his 
rejection  of  Hitler’s  overture,  which  he  broadcast  on  22  September,  he 
took  care  to  declare  that  the  German  attempt  to  sow  dissension  between 
Britain  and  France,  and  between  Frenchman  and  Frenchman,  would  be 
of  no  avail,  and  also  took  care  to  praise  Britain’s  war  effort.  On  28 
September  the  German  and  Russian  Governments  issued  a  joint  declara¬ 
tion  in  which  they  claimed  to  have  ‘definitively  settled  the  problems  arising 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  Polish  state’,  and  to  have  ‘thereby  created  a 
firm  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  in  Eastern  Europe’.1  In  view  of  this, 
they  mutually  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  would  serve  the  true 
interest  of  all  peoples  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  between  Germany 
and  the  two  West  European  Powers.  In  the  House  of  Commons  at  West¬ 
minster  on  3  October  Chamberlain  interpreted  this  declaration  as 
apparently  combining  ‘a  suggestion  of  some  proposal  for  peace  with  a 
scarcely  veiled  threat  as  to  the  consequences  if  the  proposal  should  be 
refused’. 

No  threat  [he  went  on  to  say]  would  ever  induce  this  country  or  France  to 
abandon  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  entered  upon  this  struggle.  .  .  .  No 
mere  assurances  from  the  present  German  Government  could  be  accepted  by  us. 

.  .  .  If .  .  .  proposals  are  made,  we  shall  certainly  examine  them  and  we  shall  test 
them  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  just  said.2 

On  4  October,  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  Paris,  Daladier  spoke  in  the  sense  in  which  Chamberlain 
had  spoken  the  day  before. 

On  6  October  Hitler  repeated  his  peace  overture,  this  time  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  in  Berlin.3  He  reiterated  his  refusal  to  hear  of  allowing  inter-war 
Poland  to  come  back  to  life — though,  in  an  enumeration  of  German  aims 
in  North-Eastern  Europe,  he  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  new 
‘Polish  State,  so  constituted  and  governed  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  once 
again  either  a  hotbed  of  anti-German  activity,  or  a  centre  of  intrigue 
against  Germany  and  Russia’.  His  other  points  were  also  restated.  He  had 
nothing  against  France,  and  he  would  like  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
Britain  too.  He  wanted  Germany’s  former  colonies  to  be  given  back  to  her, 
but  this  request  was  not  an  ultimatum.  ‘The  continuation  of  the  present 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  161.  See  also  above,  p.  26. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  1856-7. 

3  For  a  translation  of  the  main  part  of  the  speech  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  Editors’  Note  on  pp. 
227-30 ;  for  the  full  text  see  Volkischer  Beobachter  and  (in  translation)  Manchester  Guardian ,  7  October 
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state  of  affairs  in  the  West  is  unthinkable.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  consider  war 
to  be  the  better  solution  reject  my  outstretched  hand.’  Whatever  happened, 
Germany  would  never  capitulate,  as  she  had  done  in  1918.  On  1  o  October, 
in  the  Sportpalast,  Hitler  underlined  this  last  point  in  opening  the  winter 
relief  campaign  for  1 939-40. 1 

Daladier’s  reply  to  Hitler’s  speech  in  the  Reichstag  was  broadcast  on 
10  October.2  This  time,  again,  the  French  Prime  Minister  took  care  to 
praise  Britain’s  war  effort  and  to  pillory  German  attempts  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  two  West  European  Allied  Powers.  On  12  October,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Chamberlain — after  consultations  with  the  French 
Government  and  the  Dominion  Governments — rejected  Hitler’s  overture 
decisively.  Correctly  interpreting  Hitler’s  proposals  ‘for  the  establishment 
of  what  he  calls  the  certainty  of  European  security’  as  requiring  ‘recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  conquests’  and  of  ‘his  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the 
conquered’,  Chamberlain  declared  that  ‘it  would  be  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  accept  any  such  basis’. 

The  proposals  in  the  German  Chancellor’s  speech  are  vague  and  uncertain, 
and  contain  no  suggestion  for  righting  the  wrongs  done  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  Poland.  .  .  .  The  issue  is  therefore  plain.  Either  the  German  Government 
must  give  convincing  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for  peace  by  definite 
acts  and  by  the  provision  of  effective  guarantees  of  their  intention  to  fulfil  their 
undertakings,  or  we  must  persevere  in  our  duty  to  the  end.  It  is  for  Germany  to 
make  her  choice.3 

The  choice  that  Chamberlain  was  here  putting  before  the  German 
people  was,  when  analysed,  the  choice  between  deposing  Hitler  them¬ 
selves  or  seeing  him  deposed  by  force  of  Anglo-French  arms;  for  it  was 
evident  that,  so  long  as  Hitler  remained  in  power,  he  would  neither  sur¬ 
render  the  territories  that  he  had  already  wrongfully  seized  nor  give  any 
guarantee,  except  his  own  repeatedly  broken  word,  that  he  would  not 
persevere  in  future  in  the  same  course.  Hitler,  on  his  side,  was  demanding 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  should  now  acquiesce  in  the  results  of  all 
his  acts  of  aggression  up  to  date  in  exchange  for  familiar  fair  words  which 
had  always  proved  lighter  than  the  air  into  which  Hitler  breathed  them 
out.  The  gulf  between  the  two  West  European  Powers  and  Germany  was 
thus  so  wide  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  closing  it  except  through 
ordeal  by  battle.  It  was,  indeed,  now  recognized  on  both  sides  that  the 
liquidation  of  Poland  and  the  partition  of  North-Eastern  Europe  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
North-East  European  phase  of  the  war  was  going  to  be  followed  by  a  West 

1  Volkischer  Beobachter,  1 1  October  1 939. 

For  a  fuller  report  of  this  speech  and  for  Daladier’s  interim  statement  on  6  October  see 
below,  pp.  176-7. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  352,  coll.  565-8. 
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European  and  Atlantic  phase.  This  was  a  disillusionment  for  Hitler;  but 
Hitler’s  reaction  to  the  new  prospect  was  to  be  disillusioning  for  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  British  and  French  Governments  were  still 
making  the  improbable  assumption  that  Germany  could  be  brought  to 
her  knees  gradually  by  the  slow  pressure  of  their  blockade,  without  the 
necessity  for  active  military  operations  on  the  grand  scale  on  their  part. 
Hitler  had  other  ideas,  which  were  to  take  his  adversaries  by  surprise  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1940. 


PART  III 


WESTERN  EUROPE  DOWN  TO  THE 
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Denmark:  Political  Antecedents  to  the  German  Invasion 


By  Agnes  H.  Hicks 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Denmark’s  position  differed  from  that  of  Norway 
in  several  important  respects.  She  had  no  natural  defences  against  Ger¬ 
many  and  had  entered  into  a  non-aggression  pact  with  her;  and  she  was 
very  conscious  that,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  her  southern  neighbour,  she 
could  not  reckon  on  help  from  the  Western  Powers.  Her  Prime  Minister, 
Thorvald  Stauning,  and  her  Foreign  Minister,  Peter  Munch,  had  been 
told  so  by  Eden  in  the  spring  of  1937.  In  judging  Denmark’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Germany  and  her  foreign  policy  in  general  early  in  the  war,  there¬ 
fore,  one  must  consider  the  effect  which  these  facts — especially  the  British 
warning — were  bound  to  have  on  Danish  leaders.  They  knew  that  Den¬ 
mark  would  stand  alone.1  A  statement  by  Churchill  early  in  1940  further 
confirmed  the  British  attitude.  Speaking  to  Scandinavian  journalists  in 
London,  he  said  to  the  Danes : 


I  cannot  blame  Denmark.  The  others  have  at  least  a  ditch  across  which  they 
can  defy  the  tiger;  Denmark  is  so  terribly  close  to  Germany  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  help  her.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  Denmark  any 
guaiantee.  .  .  .  Denmark  has  a  pact  with  Germany — though  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Germans  would  not  hesitate  to  overrun  her  on  the  day  it  suits  them.2 

Although  inter-Scandinavian  relations  had  always  been  close  in  the 
cultural  and  economic  field,  Denmark  could  not  reckon  on  military 
assistance  from  her  northern  neighbours  either.  At  a  meeting  at  Lund  in 
March  1937  a  Swedish  overture  to  unite  the  three  countries  in  a  mutual 
defence  pact  had  been  rejected  by  Stauning  on  the  ground  that  Denmark 

had  nothing  to  fear.  Denmark  could  not  afford  to  show  that  she  was 
afraid. 

At  the  end  of  August  1939  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland  agreed  that  the  four  countries  should  remain  neutral 


Denmark :  Bilag  tiLBetankmng  [from  no.  II  onwards  Beretning ]  til  Folketinget .../...  Aktstykker- 

\iZ°frafiikTTtrferatel  Copenhagen,  Schultz,  1945),  coll.  579-82;  Denmark:  Beretning  til  Folke- 
tinget  ...II  (Copenhagen,  Schultz,  1 946),  p.  37.  [The  four  parts  of  this  series  cited  in  the  follow- 

^frunmgllf  ^  refeiTed  t0  hereafter  as  Betankning  I,  Bilag  til  Betankning  I,  Beretning  II,  Bilag  til 
2  Bilag  til  Betankning  I:  Refer ater,  col.  681. 
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in  case  of  a  major  war.1  Official  statements  to  this  effect  were  issued  on 
1  September  1939,  when  Germany  attacked  Poland,  and  again  on 
3  September,  when  Great  Britain  and  France  became  belligerents.  The 
regulations  laid  down  in  the  neutrality  pact  between  the  four  countries  and 
Iceland  on  27  May  19382  were  to  come  into  force. 

Stauning,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Social  Democratic  Government  then  in 
office,  was  ‘a  good  Dane’ ;  the  Foreign  Minister,  Munch,  was  a  pacifist. 
Both  were  men  quite  unsuited  to  give  a  lead  to  a  country  in  an  acute  inter¬ 
national  crisis.  Stauning’s  attempt,  early  in  September,  to  induce  the 
Opposition  to  collaborate  with  the  Government  on  a  consultative  basis 
proved  unsuccessful. 

The  Rigsdag  met  on  1  September  to  receive  the  report  on  arrangements 
made  to  ensure  that  the  defence  forces  were  adequate  to  carry  out  their 
task  of  protecting  the  country’s  neutrality.  The  measures  were  incon¬ 
siderable — consisting,  as  they  did,  mainly  of  the  call-up,  for  brief  periods 
only,  of  one  or  two  year-groups  of  recruits.  Fortifications  asked  for  by  the 
General  Staff  before  the  war  were  never  undertaken,  nor  were  prepara¬ 
tions  made  to  block  roads,  mine  bridges,  &c.  In  fact,  a  Danish  military 
critic,  Colonel  Mikkelsen,  is  justified  in  saying  that  Denmark’s  fate  on 
9  April  1940  was  ‘a  consequence  of  neglect  and  lack  of  will  in  previous 
days.  .  .  .  The  Danes  lulled  themselves  into  a  happy-go-lucky  state  of  mind 
and  had,  in  other  words,  the  government  they  deserved.’3  When  in  1945 
Munch  faced  a  tribunal  which  was  investigating  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  German  occupation  of  Denmark  on  9  April,  he  declared  that  the  forces 
then  existing  were  adequate  to  deal  with  the  task  of  protecting  Denmark’s 
neutrality.  An  increase  in  their  strength  would  not  have  effectively  im¬ 
proved  her  position  in  the  event  of  an  outright  attack.4  Nevertheless  some 
additional  measures  were  taken.  A  parliamentary  committee  was  set  up 
in  December  to  discuss  military  measures  with  Alsing  Andersen,  the  De¬ 
fence  Minister,  and  ensure  his  keeping  in  touch  with  representatives  of  the 
four  main  political  parties.5  Post-war  investigations  proved,  however,  that 
the  Minister  did  not  always  keep  the  Committee  informed  about  demands 
for  increases  in  the  defence  forces  submitted  to  him  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  began  in  April  1939  and  became  more  urgent  as  Denmark’s  position 
became  more  precarious.  These  demands  were  never  acceded  to,6  but  an 
order  issued  by  the  War  Ministry  on  6  September  1939  was  not  rescinded 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) :  Norway  and  the  War,  September  rggg-December  1940,  p.  27,  no.  5. 

2  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  188,  no.  4365,  p.  293. 

3  Colonel  R.  L.  M.  Mikkelsen:  The  Danish  Army  on  April  g,  ig40  in  Denmark  during  the  German 
Occupation,  ed.  Borge  Outze  (Copenhagen,  Scandinavian  Publishing  Company,  Allen  C.  Christen¬ 
sen,  1946),  pp.  13-14- 

4  Bilag  til  Bettenkning  I:  Referater,  col.  579. 

s  Berlingske  Aftenavis,  3  October  1 939. 

6  Bilag  til  Bettenkning  I:  Referater,  coll.  584-5. 
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either.  ‘In  the  event  of  direct  attack  on  Danish  territory’,  this  order  ran, 
‘such  action  must  be  opposed  by  all  available  means  without  any  further 
order  if  hostile  intentions  are  evident  and  beyond  doubt,  but  with  due 
regard  to  existing  circumstances.’1 

On  4  September  Denmark  had  her  first  experience  of  war  at  close  quar¬ 
ters.  A  British  plane  dropped  a  bomb  on  Esbjerg.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
month  the  S.S.  Vendia  was  sunk  by  German  action.  Neither  event  caused 
much  concern,  and  on  3  October  the  Prime  Minister  assured  the  country 
that  there  was  ‘no  cause  for  anxiety.  Denmark’s  neutrality  is  recognized 
and  we  are  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  Powers.’2  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  war  would  make  itself  increasingly  felt.  The  supply  position, 
especially,  could  be  maintained  for  only  a  limited  time  unless  regular 
deliveries  were  ensured.  Thus  Denmark  was  weak  not  only  from  a  strategic 
and  military  but  also  from  a  supply  point  of  view.  When,  therefore,  the 
Scandinavian  Prime  and  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Copenhagen  on  19  Sep¬ 
tember  to  reaffirm  Scandinavian  neutrality,  they  also  emphasized  their 
right  to  safeguard  supplies  by  maintaining  traditional  trade  relations,3 
including  those  with  the  belligerents. 

Down  to  9  April  1940  these  relations  with  all  the  belligerents  continued 
to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  imports  of  British  coal  stopped  and 
had  to  be  replaced  by  imports  of  inferior  German  coal,  and  that  Danish 
exports  to  Great  Britain  ceased  entirely  in  October  owing  to  German 
intimidation.  They  were  resumed,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
although  a  diversion  of  certain  exports  to  Germany  was  noticeable.  Danish 
imports  from  Great  Britain  also  showed  a  tendency  to  drop,  partly  owing 
to  German  pressure  and  largely  owing  to  the  war  at  sea.  Denmark  had 
actually  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Germany  in  the  autumn  of  1939 
that  normal  exports  of  agricultural  goods  to  Great  Britain  should  continue, 
in  order  to  ensure  essential  British  imports  to  Denmark, «  but  the  Danish 
Government  confined  themselves  to  formal  protests  on  all  these  matters 
and  were  anxious  not  to  distinguish  between  Germany  and  the  Western 
Powers  whenever  a  Danish  ship  was  lost  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  bellig¬ 
erents.  Denmark  even  joined  the  Oslo  Powers,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  their 
protest  against  the  British  decision  to  confiscate  all  goods  of  German  origin, 
whatever  the  nationality  of  the  ship  in  which  they  might  be  found.  She  did 
everything  to  placate  and  nothing  to  provoke  Germany,  blindly  hoping 
that  the  Allies  would  appreciate  her  difficult  position  and  her  utter  help¬ 
lessness. 

In  October  1939  Denmark  had  to  define  her  attitude  towards  the  Russo- 
Finnish  conflict.  Although  she  had  no  common  frontier  with  Finland  and 
her  interest  in  Finland’s  fate  was,  therefore,  not  on  a  par  with  Norway’s 

Mikkelsen,  op.  cit.  p.  15.  2  Berlingske  Aftenavis,  3  October  1939. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  71.  4  ibid.  nos.  83,  n8,  136,  165,  234. 
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and  Sweden’s,  she  shared  the  common  Scandinavian  concern  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  Consequently,  she  joined  in  attempts  to  help  Finland  by  diplomatic 
means  but  was  also  a  party  to  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  18  October,1 
when  the  Finnish  President  was  informed  that  his  country  could  not  count 
on  military  help  from  its  Scandinavian  neighbours  in  case  of  a  Russian 
attack.  When  Swedish  and  Norwegian  volunteers  began  to  join  the 
Finnish  army,  Danish  young  men  joined  too,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
A  considerable  number  of  young  Danes  also  volunteered  to  work  in  Fin¬ 
land  in  order  to  release  young  Finns  for  military  service. 

During  the  remainder  of  1939  German  intimidation  of  Denmark  con¬ 
tinued,  until,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  Denmark’s  subservience  to  German 
demands  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  the  Germans  had  no  need  to 
anticipate  any  serious  resistance.  On  1  January  1940  the  Prime  Minister 
crystallized  his  Government’s  defeatist  attitude  in  a  broadcast  which 
became  known  as  the  eHvad  kan  det  nydeV  (What  is  the  use?)  speech.2 
It  caused  consternation  all  over  the  country,  however,  and  led  to  some 
reaction  in  the  Rigsdag  some  weeks  later.  It  also  made  the  Danes  more 
‘collaborationist-conscious’,  although,  unfortunately,  only  where  Com¬ 
munists  were  concerned.  Active  resentment  at  the  Communists’  pro- 
German  attitude,  in  consequence  of  the  Russo-German  alliance,3  was 
manifested,  and  this  led,  for  instance,  to  the  dismissal  of  Communists 
from  posts  in  the  trade  unions.4  No  measures  were  taken  to  prohibit  the 
activities  of  members  of  the  Danish  Nazi  Party  and  other  crypto-Nazi 
organizations,  mainly  in  southern  Jutland,  and  such  men  as  Frits  Clausen, 
the  Nazi  member  of  the  Rigsdag,  and  Dr.  Jens  Moller,  the  representative 
of  the  German  minority  in  Denmark,  openly  carried  on  their  pro-German 
activities.5 

On  19  January  1940  the  Rigsdag  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  which 
was  a  consequence  of  Stauning’s  New  Year’s  broadcast:  ‘If we  are  attacked, 
regardless  by  whom,  we  will  use  the  means  of  defence  at  our  disposal.’  No 
action,  however,  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  and  no  further 
defence  preparations  were  made.6 

The  first  news  of  possible  German  action  against  Denmark  was  obtained 
by  the  Danish  Naval  Command.  On  8  January  Captain  Kjolsen,  Danish 
naval  attache  in  Berlin,  sent  home  a  despatch  reporting  that  ‘pressure 
would  be  exercised  on  Denmark’  to  induce  her  to  allow  the  erection  of 

1  See  above,  p.  67. 

2  Danish  press,  2  January  1940. 

3  For  the  part  played  by  the  Communist  International  and  its  national  branches  in  assisting 
Germany  during  the  first  phase  of  the  war  see  below,  pp.  414-16. 

4  Tidens  Telegrambyra  (Malmo),  8  January  1940. 

5  See  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxv.  188  (628-D) :  Memorandum  [prepared  by  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment]  concerning  Germany’s  attitude  towards  Denmark  before  and  during  the  occupation. 

6  Bilag  til  Betcenkning  I:  Referater,  coll.  583-5 ;  Mikkelsen :  The  Danish  Army  on  April 9, 1940,  p.  1 5. 
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German  air  bases  in  North  Jutland.1  The  Danish  Admiralty  did  not  inter¬ 
pret  this  message  as  foreshadowing  an  attack,  and  therefore  did  not  pass  it 
on  to  the  General  Staff  or  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,2  although 
the  Defence  Minister  appears  to  have  been  informed.3  On  13  February 
Captain  Kjolsen  sent  a  further  warning,4  but  this,  too,  was  not  shown  to 
Munch  and  was,  in  fact,  disregarded.  At  that  time  the  OKW  was  actually 
studying  the  problem  of  an  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway.5 

Towards  the  end  of  February  the  Scandinavian  Foreign  Ministers, 
meeting  in  Copenhagen,  decided  to  approach  the  German  Government 
with  a  request  for  an  agreement  to  safeguard  neutral  shipping  to  Britain. 
The  Germans  fixed  a  definite  date  for  a  conference  with  the  Swedes,  but 
they  cancelled  the  meeting  without  explanation  when  the  time  for  it  drew 
near.  The  Danes  never  received  a  reply  from  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry.  The  cancellation  of  the  Germans’  meeting  with  the  Swedes 
coincided  with  definite  rumours  about  German  troop  movements  and 
shipping  concentrations  near  Swinemtinde,  and  the  Danish  Legation  in 
Berlin  received  sufficiently  precise  information  to  justify  the  fear  that  the 
German  attack  which  was  being  mounted  might  be  directed  against 
Denmark.  This  evoked  a  series  of  private  letters,  telephone  messages,  and 
telegraphic  warnings  from  members  of  the  Danish  Legation  in  Berlin, 
most  of  them  from  the  Minister,  Herluf  Zahle,6  beginning  with  a  letter, 
dated  1  April  1940,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a  member  of 
Munch’s  staff.  In  regard  to  this  letter  Munch  took  no  action  at  all,  but 
on  4  April  he  discussed  a  further  communication  from  the  Berlin  Legation 
with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  King.  On  5  April  a  Cabinet  meeting  was 
also  informed ;  but  the  Cabinet  refused  to  adopt  any  of  the  precautionary 
measures  advocated  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  as  Zahle’s  report  was  not 
regarded  as  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  these.  Among  these  proposed 
measures  were  the  recall  to  the  colours  of  certain  members  of  the  defence 
forces  and  the  formation  of  a  coalition  government.  At  the  request  of  the 
Danish  Government,  Otto  Carl  Mohr,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
approached  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Ministers  to  ascertain  their 
Governments  views.  Each  assured  him  that  his  Government  thought  the 
news  from  Berlin  exaggerated.7  There  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
this  statement  by  Baron  Hamilton,  the  Swedish  Minister,  and  the  fact  that 
his  Legation  on  the  same  day  advised  the  Danish  naval  authorities  that 
German  military  action  against  Denmark  was  impending.8 

1  Bilag  til  Betankning  I:  Referater,  col.  125;  Beretning  II,  p.  15. 

2  Bilag  til  Betankning  I:  Referater,  col.  590. 

3  Ibid.  col.  631.  4  Ibid.  col.  594.  s  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  537,  644,  650. 

Betankning  I,  pp.  13  seqq;  Bilag  til  Betankning  I,  pp.  9  seqq.;  Beretning  II,  pp.  16,  18;  Bilag  til 

Beretning  II:  Referater,  coll.  107-8. 

7  Bilag  til  Beretning  II:  Referater,  coll.  77-79. 

8  Bilag  til  Betankning  I:  Referater,  coll.  651-5;  Bilag  til  Beretning  II:  Referater,  col.  281. 
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The  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  was  not  approached  by  the  Danes  in 
connexion  with  these  rumours,1  partly  because  the  former  Danish  Foreign 
Minister,  Erik  Scavenius,  felt  convinced  that  he  would  be  able  to  elicit  the 
truth  from  the  German  Minister  in  Copenhagen,  von  Renthe-Fink.  But 
von  Renthe-Fink  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  at  that  time 
about  the  proposed  attack.2  Further  communications  from  Zahle  were 
received  on  5,  6,  and  7  April.3  They  did  not  evoke  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Danish  authorities,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Prince  Axel,  who  had 
to  go  to  Berlin  on  other  business,  took  the  opportunity,  despite  Zahle’s 
misgivings,  to  call  on  Goring  (he  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  useful 
information  from  him).4  Two  of  the  senior  officials  of  the  Danish  Legation 
in  Berlin  decided,  however,  on  their  own  responsibility  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  impending  danger.  Two  well-known  and  trusted  Danish 
correspondents,  Jakob  Kronika  and  Helge  Knudsen,  were  summoned  to 
the  Legation  and  were  requested  to  send  ‘disquieting  despatches’  to  their 
respective  newspapers.5  Alarming  articles  appeared,  in  consequence,  in 
Nationaltiden.de  of  5,  7,  and  8  April  and  in  Berlingske  Tidende  of  6  and  8 
April.  The  former  paper  splashed  the  gist  of  its  correspondent’s  report  in 
banner  headlines  across  its  frontpage.  But  these  warnings  were  too  late 
to  have  any  practical  effect. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  8  April,  Mohr  was  advised  by  von  Renthe- 
Fink  of  British  mine-laying  in  Norwegian  waters.  The  news  was  duly 
communicated  to  the  Cabinet  on  that  same  morning,  as  was  the  fact  that 
German  warships  had  been  sighted  off  the  Danish  coast  on  their  way  north 
and  German  troops  had  been  reported  to  be  on  their  way  from  Rendsburg 
to  the  Danish  frontier.  A  further  warning  from  the  office  of  Nationaltidende 
that  Jakob  Kronika  had  described  German  ‘action’  as  likely  to  take  place 
‘within  two  hours’  was  not  mentioned.6  A  request  by  the  General  Staff 
that  troops  should  be  moved  closer  to  the  frontier  was  ignored,7  but  Royal 
assent  was  obtained  for  placing  all  forces  on  a  war  footing  (, hqjeste  Alarm- 
beredskab)  .8 

In  the  afternoon  von  Renthe-Fink  made  what  he  described  as  a  ‘per¬ 
sonal’,  non-official  move.  He  called  on  Munch  and  requested  that,  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  British  mine-laying, 
Denmark  should  ‘show  understanding’  if  she  should  be  ‘affected’  by  the 
consequences  of  British  action.  Munch  refused  to  commit  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  conceive  of  no  reason  why  Danish 
neutrality  should  be  infringed  but  that  any  infringement  would  certainly 

1  Ibid.  col.  80.  2  Bilag  til  Beretning  II,  pp.  5  seqq. 

3  Betankning  I,  pp.  21-23,  32;  Bilag  til  Betankning  I,  p.  10;  Bilag  til  Beretning  II:  Referater,  coll. 
91-93. 

4  Betankning  I,  p.  32.  5  Bilag  til  Beretning  II:  Referater,  col.  9. 

6  Beretning  II,  p.  30;  Bilag  til  Beretning  II,  pp.  17-18. 

7  Bilag  til  Betankning  1:  Referater,  col.  658.  8  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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lead  to  Danish  counter-measures.  The  question  of  a  call-up  of  extra 
troops  might  even  arise.  The  German  Minister  warned  Munch  that  this 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  might  well  be  misinterpreted  by  Berlin. 
A  meeting  between  von  Rcnthe-Fink  and  Stauning  was  arranged  for  the 
following  day.1  At  a  routine  meeting  of  foreign  envoys  a  little  later,  the 
French  Minister  officially  reported  the  mine-laying,  but  the  British 
Minister  had  no  instructions  to  make  a  statement.  Munch  requested  that 
an  expression  of  the  Danish  Government’s  deep  concern  at  this  infringe¬ 
ment  of  Norway’s  neutrality  should  be  conveyed  to  the  French  and  British 
Governments.  ‘Allied  action’,  he  said,  ‘had  greatly  endangered  both 
Norway’s  and  Sweden’s  position,  while  Denmark  herself  now  seemed  less 
immediately  threatened.’  All  the  Ministers  apparently  shared  Munch’s 
view  that  Denmark  was  not  in  immediate  danger. 

Towards  evening  on  8  April  von  Renthe-Fink  pressed  Munch  for  a  reply 
to  the  ‘question’  that  he  had  put  to  him  that  morning.  Neither  Munch 
nor  Mohr  was  under  the  impression  that  a  question  had  been  asked.  It 
transpired,  however,  that  the  German  Minister  expected  an  official 
Danish  response  to  his  suggestion  that  Denmark  might  possibly  become 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  British  mine-laying;  and  he  also  wished 
to  be  reassured  that  the  Danish  Government  would  not  call  up  further 
troops.  Munch  thereupon  drafted  a  statement  to  this  effect  which  was 
telephoned  to  von  Renthe-Fink.  It  assured  the  Minister  that  the  Danish 
Government,  in  case  any  difficulties  should  arise,  would  ‘strive  to  eliminate 
them  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which  complicated  questions  between 
Denmark  and  Germany  have  hitherto  been  solved’.2 

Late  that  evening  Mohr  found  a  further  report  from  Zahle  awaiting 
him  at  the  Ministry,  suggesting  that  the  German  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
from  Swinemunde,  might  be  heading  for  Narvik,  and  warning  the  Danish 
Government  that  there  was  no  reason  for  optimism.  Whether  German 
action  against  Norway  was  of  advantage  to  Germany  or  not  would  be 
a  matter  which  the  Germans  themselves  would  decide,  regardless  of  what 
the  Danish  Government  thought.  The  two  officials  considered  the  despatch 
to  be  of  no  special  importance  and  took  no  action,3  although  the  despatch 
contained  a  postscript  stating  that  the  Swedish  Minister  in  Berlin  had 
gathered  that  German  plans  visualized  ‘complete  or  part  occupation  of 
Denmark  and  Norway’. 

At  4  a.m.  on  9  April  von  Renthe-Fink  asked  for  an  appointment  with 
the  Danish  Foreign  Minister  at  his  home  within  twenty  minutes.  Munch 
informed  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Stauning  advised  the  leaders  of  the 
defence  forces.  Von  Renthe-Fink  presented  a  note  from  the  German 

1  Bilag  til  Betankning  /,  pp.  1 1  seqq. 

2  Bilag  til  Beretning  II:  Referater,  col.  326;  Bilag  til  Betamkning  I,  p.  14. 

3  Betamkning  I,  pp.  28-30. 
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Government  and  announced  that  German  troops  were  crossing  the 
frontier  and  landing  at  several  points  along  the  coast.  He  urged  that  the 
Danish  troops  should  be  forbidden  to  offer  resistance,  which  could  only 
lead  to  bloodshed,  and  he  asked  for  an  immediate  reply  defining  the 
Danish  Government’s  attitude,  with  the  threat  that  German  fighter 
aircraft  would  shortly  arrive  over  Copenhagen  ready  to  attack.  The 
Foreign  Minister  protested  against  this  violation  of  Denmark’s  neutrality 
and  asked  for  time  to  advise  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister.  This  was 
conceded,  but  the  German  Minister  stressed  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
matter. 

Meanwhile  the  War  Department  and  the  Admiralty  had  been  notified 
that  the  invasion  had  started  and  that  landings  had  been  made  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  itself.  Just  after  5  a.m.  Stauning,  Munch,  and  the  Defence  Minister, 
with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  called  on  the  King.  It  was  agreed  that  effective 
resistance  was  impossible,  although  General  Prior  (Chief  of  Staff,  Army) 
urged  that  it  should  be  continued.  The  remainder  of  those  present  argued, 
however,  that  this  would  make  no  difference  to  the  result.  The  Danish 
Government  would  still  be  obliged  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  arrangement 
with  the  German  Government,  but,  in  this  event,  under  less  favourable 
conditions.  The  meeting  ended  at  6  a.m.  with  the  grant  of  Royal  assent 
to  the  decision  to  discontinue  resistance.  Von  Renthe-Fink  was  informed 
accordingly,  and  the  defence  forces  were  instructed  to  cease  firing.  The 
armed  forces  at  the  frontier  had  resisted  bravely  and  had  lost  a  number 
of  men. 

A  meeting  of  Ministers  held  after  this  conference  decided  to  summon  the 
Rigsdag  in  the  afternoon  and  to  invite  the  Opposition  to  join  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  invitation  was  accepted. 


(ii)  Norway:  Political  Antecedents  to  the  German  Invasion 

By  Agnes  H.  Hicks 

In  1939  Norway  was,  apart  from  Sweden,  the  only  European  country 
which  had  enjoyed  unbroken  peace  since  1814,  i.e.  for  more  than  four 
generations.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  therefore,  found  Norway  ill- 
prepared  for  defending  herself.  All  through  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars  her  Government  had  followed  a  policy  aiming  at  keeping  down 
to  a  minimum  the  expenditure  in  money  and  men  for  the  country’s  de¬ 
fence,  because  a  genuine  moral  value  was  attached  to  Norway’s  pacific 
tradition.  The  Government  and  the  people  fancied  that  the  world  was 
gradually  becoming  more  peaceful,  and  that  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes  was  gradually  becoming  outmoded.  A  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disagreements  was,  they  imagined,  fairly  well 
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ensured  by  pacts,  and  in  the  League  of  Nations  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  created  which  was  a  further  guarantee  that  there  would  be 
peaceful  solutions  of  international  difficulties.  Thus,  in  Norwegian  eyes, 
the  danger  of  war  was  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  eliminated.1 
Nevertheless,  a  policy  of  providing  for  more  effective  national  defence  was 
not  without  supporters  in  Norway.  Two  private  organizations — ‘ Norges 
Forsvarsforening ’  (Norwegian  Defence  Association)  and  ‘Foreningen  for 
Norges  Sjoforsvar ’  (Association  for  Norwegian  Naval  Defence)  did  a  great 
deal  to  spread  knowledge  about  defence  and  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  it;  but  their  members  were  in  a  minority.  It  may  be  said  that  all 
political  parties  bore  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  weakening  in 
Norwegian  defence  which  resulted  from  the  legislation  of  1927  and  1933, 
and  that  the  regulations  under  the  latter  were  carried  out  in  spite  of  bitter 
and  emphatic  protests  by  the  military  authorities.  In  apportioning  the 
responsibility,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  1927  onwards, 
Labour  was  the  strongest  single  party  and  that  its  influence  could  not  be 
ignored  by  any  Government  in  power. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Labour  Party  took  office  in 
March  1935.  Johan  Nygaardsvold,  the  Prime  Minister,  favoured  pacifism, 
and  Professor  Halvdan  Koht,  the  Foreign  Minister,  as  well  as  Fredrik 
Monsen,  the  Minister  for  Defence,2  were  out-and-out  pacifists.  A  fear 
expressed  by  Koht’s  opponents,  that — as  a  scholar — his  foreign  policy 
might  be  unrealistic  proved  unfounded.  Koht  was  a  realist,3  but  it  was 
noticeable,  for  instance  during  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict,  that  he  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  commit  Norway  in  any  way,  although  he  did 
nothing  which  might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  her  obligations 
under  the  League  Covenant.  It  was  in  keeping  with  this  policy  that 
Norway  was  the  first,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  only  one,  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  states  to  ratify  the  naval  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  December  1938, 
which  was  visualized  as  a  preparation  for  a  general  agreement  limiting 
naval  armaments.4 

As  to  Norway’s  relations  with  her  Scandinavian  neighbours,  Koht’s 
policy  was  governed  by  extreme  caution  and  by  a  refusal  to  discuss 
military  matters  with  them.  He  argued  that  military  collaboration  would 
lead  to  the  strengthening  of  Norway’s  means  of  defence,  and,  for  Koht, 
this  was  tantamount  to  rearmament,  to  which  he  was  rigorously  opposed.5 
It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  when,  shortly  before  the  war,  Hitler  asked 
whether  Norway  felt  herself  threatened  and  offered  her  a  non-aggression 

1  Norway,  Storting:  Innstilling  fra  Under sokelseskommisjonen  av  1945  (Oslo,  H.  Aschehoug  (W. 
Nygaard),  1945),  p.  14.  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Innstilling.] 

2  C.  J.  Hambro:  Historisk  Supplement  (Oslo,  Aschehoug  Forlag,  1947),  chapter  V. 

3  Trygve  Lie:  Leve  eller  do:  Norge  i  Krig  (Oslo,  Tiden  Norsk  Forlag,  1955),  pp.  67-68. 

4  Halvdan  Koht:  Norway  Neutral  and  Invaded  (London,  Hutchinson,  1941),  pp.  19-21. 

5  Innstilling,  pp.  21-22. 
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pact,  the  answer  to  both  questions  was  ‘no’.  Koht’s  view,  shared  by  the 
Storting,  was  that  such  a  pact  was  unnecessary  in  peace-time  and  valueless 
in  time  of  war,  and  that,  moreover,  it  might  create  the  impression  that 
Norway  was  on  friendlier  terms  with  Germany  than  other  countries  were. 
This  would  have  been  intolerable  to  the  Norwegian  people,  who,  though 
anxious  to  remain  out  of  war,  were,  nevertheless,  at  heart  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  It  was  in  keeping  with  this  desire  to  remain  neutral  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Government  rebuffed  certain  unofficial  British  and  French  sug¬ 
gestions,  made  to  Norway  early  in  1939,  for  the  formation  of  a  ‘Peace 
Front’.  C.  J.  Hambro,  the  President  of  the  Storting,  argued  that  such  a 
guarantee  was  not  desirable,  because  ‘a  neutrality  guaranteed  from  one 
quarter  ceases  to  be  neutral  if  the  case  arises’.1 

Thus,  down  to  the  summer  of  1939,  the  Norwegian  Government,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  had  been  observing  a  correct  attitude 
towards  all  foreign  Powers.  Norway  had  extricated  herself  from  the  com¬ 
mitment,  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  take  part  in 
imposing  sanctions,2  and  she  stood  outside  all  European  power  combina¬ 
tions;  but  she  had  arrangements  for  collaborating  with  her  Scandinavian 
neighbours  in  fields  other  than  the  military  one.  Fler  Labour  Government 
was  mainly  pacifist,  but  there  were  signs  that  the  party  was  becoming 
divided  against  itself,  as  some  members  realized  that  developments  in 
Germany  might  threaten  Norway’s  democratic  institutions.3  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  war  overtook  Norway  before  this  feeling  could  crystallize  into 
effective  action.  The  Norwegians  had  pursued  an  anti-defence  policy  too 
long  to  be  able  to  change  their  attitude  quickly.  Moreover,  there  was  still 
some  sympathy  for  Germany  among  the  bourgeois  parties  and  some 
appreciation  of  German  ideas,4  and  these  views  were  being  expressed  in 
a  few  Right-wing  newspapers.5  Nor  could  the  neglect  of  years  be  made 
good  quickly.6  Defence  was  totally  inadequate;  there  was  not  even  any 
unity  of  direction.  Defence  arrangements  were  under  the  command  of  the 
Defence  Department  with  a  non-military  chief.  It  is  true  that  a  Defence 
Council  had  been  set  up  in  1934,  but  it  had  not  met  since  1937  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  1  September  1939.  The  state  of  civil  defence  was  de¬ 
plorable.  Measures  had  been  limited  to  passive  anti-aircraft  defence,  such 
as  bomb  shelters.  With  the  exception  of  Oslo,  Bergen,  and  four  or  five  of  the 
larger  towns,  no  town  had  active  anti-aircraft  defences.  The  Committee 
set  up  by  the  Storting  after  the  war  to  investigate  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  for  the  inadequacy  of  Norway’s  state  of  defence 
reported  that  Koht,  Nygaardsvold,  and  the  Minister  of  Defence  were  all 


1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) :  Norway  and  the  War,  September  iggg-December  1940,  pp.  2-3. 

2  See  Survey  for  1935,  ii.  489-90;  Survey  for  1937,  i.  348. 

3  Innstilling,  p.  41.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  171. 

5  e.g.  Nationen,  the  organ  of  the  Farmers’  Party.  6  Innstilling,  pp.  42-47. 
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equally  to  blame.  Nor  could  the  whole  Government  be  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  the  majority  of  the  Storting  behind  them.  A  large 
number  of  members  supported  them,  not  because,  but  in  spite,  of  the 
weakness  of  their  defence  policy.1 

As  far  as  the  supply  situation  was  concerned,  the  measures  taken  were 
more  effective.  A  Crisis  Committee  ( Kriseutvalg )  had  been  appointed  by 
Royal  decree  in  March  1938  to  safeguard  civil  supplies,  and  a  sum  of 
Kr.  15  million  had  been  voted  by  the  Storting  for  the  purpose.  This 
Committee  remained  in  being  until  the  autumn  of  1939,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  a  newly  formed  Supply  Department.  On  30  June  1939  goods 
to  the  value  of  Kr.  10  million  had  been  bought,  and  purchases  continued, 
thanks  to  the  liberal  interpretation  given  to  the  original  grant  by  the 
Storting.  Existing  food  supplies  were  calculated  to  be  sufficient  for  from 
three  to  nine  months,  and  artificial  manure  supplies  for  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  years.  Petrol  supplies  were  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  two 
months’  consumption,  but  they  were  requisitioned  for  defence  in  September 
1939,  and  rationing  was  introduced  at  once. 

King  Haakon  formally  proclaimed  Norway’s  neutrality  on  1  September 
19392  and  Norway  was  a  party  to  the  declarations  of  Scandinavian 
neutrality  on  1  and  3  September.3  Consultations  between  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  states  on  questions  arising  out  of  their  neutrality  continued  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time.  Germany  assured  Norway  immediately  that  her 
neutrality  would  be  respected,  provided  that  she  maintained  a  strictly 
neutral  policy,  and  Great  Britain  gave  a  similar  promise  on  22  September,4 
cso  long  as  Germany  respects  Norway’s  neutrality’.  The  Norwegian 
‘neutrality  watch’  was  called  up  on  1  September.  It  was  strengthened  in 
Northern  Norway  on  19  October,  largely  on  account  of  the  Russo- 
Finnish  war. 

Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet  immediately.  The  two  main 
changes  were  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  relieved  of  departmental  duties 
and  that  a  Supply  Department  under  Trygve  Lie  was  set  up.  In  December 
the  Defence  Minister,  Monsen,  retired  owing  to  ill  health  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Colonel  Birger  Ljungberg.  The  appointment  of  a  soldier  to  this 
post  was  due  to  a  desire  to  remove  questions  of  defence  from  the  arena  of 
party  politics  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  international  situation.  Ljung- 
berg’s  appointment  proved  a  mistake,  however,  as  he  was  unequal  to  his 
task,  while  his  appointment  lulled  the  Government  into  an  unjustified 
sense  of  security.  Early  in  January  1940  a  suggestion  to  form  a  Coalition 
Government  was  mooted,  but  it  was  rejected  because  the  Prime  Minister 
was  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Thus  the  Labour  Government  remained  in 
office  until  the  invasion. 


1  Innstilling,  pp.  46,  76  seqq. 
3  See  above,  pp.  102-3. 


2  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) :  Norway  and  the  War,  p.  27. 
4  Innstilling,  Bilag,  vol.  i,  p.  184. 
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Norway’s  geographical  position  caused  her  soon  to  begin  to  experience 
the  effects  of  the  war  at  sea,  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  the  belligerents.  The 
Germans  sank  Norwegian  ships,  while  the  British  restricted  Norway’s 
foreign  trade.  Nevertheless,  Norway  continued  to  maintain  commercial 
relations  with  both  belligerents — though  this  to  a  decreasing  extent,  and 
at  the  price  of  incurring  both  German  and  Franco-British  displeasure. 
Germany  warned  Norway  and  other  neutrals  against  complying  with 
British  demands  for  facilitating  the  British  blockade  of  Germany,1  and 
she  protested  against  the  agreement  concluded  with  Great  Britain  by  the 
Norwegian  National  Association  of  Shipowners,  under  which  half  the 
Norwegian  merchant  fleet  was  chartered  to  the  Allies.2  The  Allies 
showed  increasing  irritation  at  the  shipments  of  North  Swedish  iron  ore  to 
Germany  through  Norwegian  territorial  waters. 

On  19  September  1939  Churchill  made  his  first  attempt  to  deprive 
Germany  of  Swedish  ore  supplies  by  submitting  to  his  colleagues  in  White¬ 
hall  a  proposal  to  mine  the  Norwegian  Leads  and  thus  force  the  ore  ships 
into  non-territorial  waters.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  objections  to  this 
course  and  of  the  possibility  of  German  retaliation  against  Norway,  but  he 
felt  that  the  needs  of  war  made  such  action  necessary  for  Great  Britain.  On 
this  occasion  his  proposal  was  not  adopted;3  but  he  renewed  it  on  27 
November,  and  on  16  December  circulated  a  memorandum  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  the  Cabinet  considered  on  the  22nd.4  During  the  same  period 
the  Allied  press  published  reports  of  German  sinkings  of  certain  Allied 
ships  off  the  Norwegian  coast;5  but  it  transpired  later  on  that  there  had 
been  only  one  case  in  which  the  sinking  had  actually  been  the  work  of 
a  German  U-boat  operating  inside  Norwegian  territorial  waters.  On 
6  January  1940  the  Norwegian  Government  were  officially  advised  that 
‘the  British  Government  were  taking  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Norwegian  territorial  waters  by  German  ships  and  trade’,6  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  for  British  naval  forces  at  times  ‘to 
enter  and  operate  in  Norwegian  waters’.7  At  Koht’s  request  King  Haakon 
interceded  with  King  George  about  this,  and  the  resolution  was  cancelled. 
The  British  Government,  however,  did  not  cease  to  feel  concern  over 
German  shipments  of  ore  from  Sweden  through  Norwegian  territorial 
waters,  and  an  attempt,  on  Koht’s  part,  to  persuade  Sweden  to  divert  some 
of  them  from  the  Norwegian  port  of  Narvik,  on  the  North  Sea,  to  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  71;  see  also  no.  165. 

2  Koht:  Norway  Neutral  and  Invaded,  pp.  27-29. 

3  Roskill :  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945,  i-  156;  Churchill,  i.  420-4;  U.S.  edition,  i.  531-6. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  430-3,  457-8,  and  544-8,  579-80  respectively;  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway, 

pp.  11-12.  .  . 

5  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  566  of  24  January  1940,  for  a  report  by  Brauer,  the  German  Minister 
in  Oslo,  of  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  Koht  (cf.  ibid.  no.  57 0- 

6  Innstilling,  p.  58. 

7  Koht,  op.  cit.  p.  32;  cf.  Roskill,  op.  cit.  i.  156;  Derry,  op.  cit.  p.  12. 
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Swedish  port  of  Lulea,  on  the  Baltic,  was  unsuccessful,  largely,  it  may  be 
assumed,  because  this  diversion  might  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
Sweden’s  relations  with  the  Allies.  At  the  end  of  January  194°  Great 
Britain  suggested  that  Norway  herself  might  mine  her  territorial  waters, 
and  the  Norwegian  Government  promised  to  consider  the  proposal.  But 
it  was  not  submitted  to  the  Defence  Department  until  20  March,1  and,  in 
the  latter  half  of  March,  Koht  suggested  to  the  British  Government  and 
also  to  the  Allied  press  that  it  was  in  the  Allies’  interest  to  let  the  matter 
rest,  since  shipments  of  ore  to  Great  Britain  had  increased,  while  ship¬ 
ments  to  Germany  had  decreased.2  Meanwhile,  the  Russo-Finnish  War 
(30  November  1939—12  March  1940)  had  exposed  Norway,  and  also 
Sweden,  to  the  risk  of  partial  occupation  by  Allied  forces  who,  on  their 
way  to  bringing  help  to  Finland,  were  incidentally  to  secure  control  of 
Narvik  and  of  the  Swedish  iron  ore  mines.3 

There  were  also  minor  violations  of  Norwegian  neutrality  during  this 
period,  in  the  shape  of  flights  by  belligerent  aircraft  over  Norwegian 
territory.  Such  incidents  were  always  followed  by  prompt  Norwegian 
protests  to  the  offending  Power  when  it  was  possible  to  identify  the 
trespassing  aircraft.  The  German  Government  usually  denied  the  facts, 
while  the  British  (and,  during  the  Finnish  war,  the  Russians)  usually 
admitted  the  trespass  and  expressed  regret.4  More  serious  consequences 
might  have  followed  from  the  entry  of  belligerent  warships  into  Norwegian 
waters;  but,  at  this  stage,  this  rarely  occurred.  One  of  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  cases  was  that  of  the  City  of  Flint,  an  American  merchantman  captured 
by  the  German  navy.  In  the  absence  of  any  provision  under  international 
law  directing  the  release  of  a  neutral  ship  captured  by  a  belligerent  Power 
when  such  a  vessel  entered  neutral  waters,  the  Norwegians  allowed  the 
ship  to  proceed  along  the  Norwegian  coast.  When,  however,  her  German 
captain  anchored  at  Haugesund,  the  legal  position  changed,  and  the 
Norwegian  authorities  promptly  released  the  ship  and  interned  her 
German  officers  and  prize  crew.  Violent  German  protests,  accompanied 
by  threats,  gradually  subsided  when  it  was  realized  in  Berlin  that  the 
Norwegians  intended  to  stand  by  their  rights  under  international  law.5 
Norwegian  action  in  this  case  was  creditable  to  the  Norwegian  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  in  other  cases,  notably  that  of  the  German  auxiliary  naval 
vessel  Westerwald,  Norway  showed  unnecessary  subservience  to  Germany.6 
The  most  important  naval  action  affecting  Norwegian  neutrality  in  this 

1  The  delay  was  perhaps  due  partly  to  the  Altmark  affair  and  partly  to  considerations  arising 
out  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war. 

2  Innstilling,  pp.  57-59. 

3  See  above,  p.  79,  note  3. 

4  Koht:  Norway  Neutral  and  Invaded,  p.  32. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  32-33;  Innstilling,  pp.  57-58. 

6  Ibid. 
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phase  of  the  war  was  carried  out  by  the  British  navy  on  16  February  1940 
when  the  destroyer  Cossack  entered  Jossingfjord  and  forced  her  way  along¬ 
side  the  German  naval  vessel  Altmark  (which  had  acted  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Graf  Spee).  A  boarding  party  led  by  Captain  (later  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir)  Philip  Vian  overpowered  the  German  crew  and  liberated  299 
British  prisoners  of  war,  captured  by  the  Graf  Spee ,  who  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  on  board  the  Altmark d  During  the  action  some  shots  were  fired  and 
four  Germans  were  killed.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  the  British  action 
undoubtedly  deserved  sympathy,  and  the  British  Government  had  an 
arguable  legal  case.1 2  The  Norwegian  White  Book  claims  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  were  justified  in  permitting  the  Altmark  to  enter  the  ‘outer’ 
territorial  waters  of  Norway,  but  criticizes  the  Commanding  Admiral — - 
who  was  supported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee— for  allowing  her 
to  pass  the  naval  port  of  Bergen.  His  decision  not  to  resist  ‘the  British 
breach  of  neutrality’  is,  on  the  other  hand,  approved,  in  the  same  Nor¬ 
wegian  White  Book,  on  the  grounds  that  ‘a  neutral  state  is  not  obliged 
under  international  law  to  use  force  against  obviously  superior  forces  if  its 
neutrality  is  infringed’,  and  that,  moreover,  ‘we  were  anxious  to  avoid 
Norway’s  being  drawn  into  the  war  on  Germany’s  side  as  a  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  fight  in  the  Jossingfjord.3  In  a  statement  in  the  Storting, 
Koht  declared  that  resistance  would  have  been  senseless.  This  pronounce¬ 
ment  was  contradicted  by  Koht’s  notifications  to  British  and  German 
diplomats  that,  ‘whatever  happened’,  Norway  would  ‘shoot’  from  now 
onwards.  But  both  the  British  and  the  German  Government  had  come  to 
feel,  by  now,  that  Norway  was  unable — and  perhaps  even  unwilling — to 
defend  her  neutrality,4  and  German  threats  to  Norway  became  ominous. 
Hitler  now  definitely  decided  to  invade  Norway,5  while  the  British  decided 
to  mine  the  Norwegian  Leads,  with  the  hope  of  provoking  a  German 
attack  on  Norway  that  would  open  the  way  for  Allied  troops  to  land 
in  Norway,  not  as  invaders,  but  as  a  rescue  party.6  Koht  now  urged 
the  Allies,  through  Washington,  to  show  greater  understanding  for 
the  dangers  of  Norway’s  position;  but  the  Allies’  tone  towards  Norway 
also  changed,  and  British  statesmen  now  repeatedly  declared  that  the 


1  See  Roskill :  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945 ,  i.  151-3;  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  pp.  13-14. 
See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  615,  618,  626. 

2  Innstilling,  Bilag,  vol.  i,  pp.  269-91. 

3  Innstilling,  pp.  59-61.  4  Ibid.  p.  61. 

5  Derry,  op.  cit.  pp.  17-18.  In  Germany,  Grand  Admiral  Raeder  had  mooted  the  question 

of  seizing  naval  bases  in  Norway  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  (see  D.Ger.F.P. 
viii,  no.  138  of  3  October  1939).  A  plan  materialized  on  12  December  1939  and  had  been 
elaborated  by  13  January  1940  (ibid.  no.  537).  Hitler’s  directive  of  1  March  1940  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  will  be  found  ibid.  no.  644.  On  2  March  1940  Brauer  was  advising, 
no  doubt  in  innocent  ignorance  of  his  own  Government’s  designs,  that  ‘there  is  no  occasion  at 
present  for  preventive  action  against  Norway’  (ibid.  no.  650,  p.  847;  cf.  no.  682). 

6  Derry,  op.  cit.  pp.  14-16;  Roskill,  op.  cit.  i.  157. 
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Scandinavian  states  ought  not  to  remain  neutral  but  ought,  for  their  own 
sake,  to  join  the  West  European  Powers.1 

While  Norway  was  implicated  in  the  war  at  sea  from  the  very  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  her  policy  of  neutrality  underwent  its  first  serious  trial  on  the 
military-political  side  when  Russia  attacked  Finland.2  Popular  feeling  in 
Norway  was  all  on  Finland’s  side,  but  nobody  in  a  responsible  political 
position  was  prepared  to  act  on  this  feeling.  The  Prime  Minister,  in 
particular,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  on  the  side  of  remaining 
neutral  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  and  Koht  carried  out  this  policy 
willingly.3  Moreover,  Brauer,  the  German  Minister  in  Oslo,  repeatedly 
warned  the  Norwegian  Government  that  any  official  move  to  render 
military  assistance  to  Finland  would  lead  to  German  reprisals.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Government  disregarded  the  wishes  of  a  minority  in  the 
Storting,  headed  by  J.  L.  Mowinckel  and  Hambro  and  enjoying  wide¬ 
spread  support  among  the  people,  that  a  policy  more  in  line  with  popular 
sentiment  should  be  pursued.  In  spite  of  this  cautious  attitude  the  Soviet 
Government  protested  on  6  January  against  the  anti-Russian  press  cam¬ 
paign  in  Norway.  The  Norwegian  Government’s  reply  was  firm  and 
dignified.  The  accusations  were  rejected  as  incorrect  and  the  firmness  of 
Norway’s  resolve  to  maintain  her  neutrality  was  emphasized.  Officially 
the  Russian  Government  found  the  reply  satisfactory,4  but  unofficially 
Moscow  Radio,  on  15  January,  described  it  as  unsatisfactory.  Thus 
Norway  was  never  allowed  to  forget  that  her  ship  of  state  was  navigating 
dangerous  waters;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Norwegians  from  giving 
Finland  all  the  help  in  their  power  within  the  rules  of  neutrality.  Koht 
stated  at  Geneva  on  14  December  that  although  compared  with  Swedish 
help  to  Finland  Norway’s  help  looked  little,  ‘nevertheless  it  is  true  that 
never  in  Norway  have  we  had  collections  which  brought  in  such  great 
value  both  in  monies  and  goods  as  those  to  help  Finland’.  Moreover, 
when  at  the  end  of  December  1939  the  Allies  asked,  in  a  note  to  Norway 
(and  Sweden),  for  facilities  to  send  war  materials  to  Finland  across 
Scandinavian  territory,  these  facilities  were  conceded  by  both  countries 
as  not  constituting  a  breach  of  neutrality.5  On  the  other  hand  an  Allied 
request  on  2  March,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Finnish  appeal  for  Allied 
military  aid,  Allied  troops  should  be  granted  passage  through  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  was  refused — by  Sweden  on  2  March  and  by  Norway 

1  Cf.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  19  March  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358, 
col.  1842).  When,  two  months  earlier  (on  20  January),  Churchill  had  broadcast  to  the  neutrals 
to  come  into  the  war  on  the  Allies’  side,  Koht,  in  talking  to  the  German  Minister  in  Oslo,  had 
described  the  appeal  as  ‘provocative  and  silly’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  565). 

2  For  the  threat  from  the  side  of  the  Allies  see  above,  pp.  79-80,  85. 

3  Innstilling,  p.  56.  4  ibid.  p.  5g. 

5  Koht:  Norway  Neutral  and  Invaded,  p.  36.  On  3  January  1940  Brauer  reported  to  Berlin  his 
opinion  that  Norway  would  not  obstruct  the  transit  to  Finland  of  French  and  British  arms  and 
‘volunteers’  not  organized  in  military  units  {D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  503). 
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on  4  March.1  The  only  occasion  on  which  a  slight  relaxation  of  Koht’s 
strict  conception  of  neutrality  was  noticeable  was  when  he  took  part  in 
deliberations  on  the  possibility  of  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  states  and  Finland  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Finnish 
Peace  Treaty  of  12  March  1940;2  but,  when  the  Soviet  Government  made 
it  clear  that  such  a  pact  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on 
Finland’s  part,  the  suggestion  was  dropped. 

Norwegian  trade  negotiations  with  the  belligerents  came  to  a  head  in 
Oslo  a  week  after  the  Altmark  affair.  The  German-Norwegian  agreement3 
- — which  was  approved  by  the  British  delegates — was  signed  on  23  Febru¬ 
ary,  while  the  Anglo-Norwegian  agreement4  was  not  completed  until 
1 1  March,  as  it  required  the  consent  of  the  British  Dominions.  On  2  April 
1940,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Chamberlain  alluded  to  the  trade 
position,  stressing  that  ‘all  the  war  trade  agreements  into  which  we  have 
entered  contain  stipulations  regulating  the  exports  of  neutral  countries’ 
own  domestic  produce  to  Germany’.5  It  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not 
expressly  mention  ore  shipments,  because  these  were,  in  fact,  Swedish 
exports,  but  Koht  took  the  view  that,  under  the  rules  of  neutrality  and  in 
view  of  assurances  given  by  Norway  to  Germany  on  1  September  1939, 6 
Norway  was  bound  to  permit  and  protect  ‘peaceable  transport’  inside  her 
waters.  British  control  over  this  traffic  was  tightened  up,  however,  and 
occasionally  British  warships  penetrated  into  Norwegian  waters. 

Meanwhile,  Germany  and  the  Allies  had  been  working  out  simultaneous 
and  parallel  military  designs  upon  Norway,  after  the  Allies’  previous 
designs  (in  connexion  with  their  dream  of  bringing  aid  to  Finland  against 
the  Soviet  Union)  had  been  overtaken  and  put  out  of  court  by  Finland’s 
capitulation. 

On  21  March  Reynaud  became  President  of  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  and  at  once  began  to  press  the  British  Government  again  to 
adopt  an  aggressive  policy  in  Scandinavia. 

It  was  now  decided  to  start  by  solving  the  original  problem  of  the  passage  of  the 
iron  ore  south  from  Narvik  by  the  original  method,  namely,  the  mining  of  the 
Leads  so  as  to  drive  enemy  shipping  out  of  Norwegian  territorial  waters.  .  .  . 
This  was  to  be  followed  by  the  laying  of  minefields  in  Norwegian  waters,  of  which 
no  previous  warning  would  be  given  to  the  Norwegian  Government.  This  in 
turn,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  followed  by  German  counter-action  against 
Norwegian  territory;  and  this,  by  the  acceptance  by  Norway  of  an  Allied  occu¬ 
pation  of  Narvik  and  the  three  southern  ports.  .  .  .  Expectations  about  Sweden 


1  Koht,  op.  cit.  pp.  36-37.  See  also  above,  pp.  80-81. 

2  See  above,  p.  88. 

3  See  Nils  0rvik:  Norge  i  brempunktet:  fra  forhistorien  til  9  april  1940.  Vol.  1:  Handelskrigen 
1939-4 0  (Oslo,  J.  G.  Tanum  for  Krigshistoriske  Avdeling,  1953),  P-  346- 

4  Ibid.  p.  353.  5  H.C.  Deb-  5th  ser-=  vo1-  359=  co1-  42- 

6  Koht,  op.  cit.  p.  48. 
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were  less  clear,  but  it  was  hoped  that  circumstances  would  enable  the  force 
landed  at  Narvik  to  reach  the  orefields  as  the  champions  of  Sweden  against 
aggression,  actual  or  hypothetical.1 

On  the  other  side  the  Germans  had  been  pushing  ahead  with  their  plans 
for  the  occupation  of  Norway.2  Their  operations  were  originally  intended 
to  begin  on  20  March;  the  British  plan,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Supreme  War  Council  on  28  March,  called  for  the  dispatch  of  ‘justifica¬ 
tory’  notes  to  Norway  and  Sweden  on  1  or  2  April,  to  be  followed  by 
mine-laying  on  5  April.  The  persistence  of  ice  in  the  Baltic  caused  the 
Germans  to  postpone  their  date  until  9  April;  and  the  British  date  was 
also  postponed  for  a  few  days  in  consequence  of  French  objections  to  an 
associated  British  plan  for  sowing  mines  in  the  Rhine.  British  notes  to  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Governments  were  delivered  on  5  April,  and  by 
that  time  the  press  in  the  two  Scandinavian  capitals  was  already  comment¬ 
ing  adversely  on  the  supposed  Allied  intentions.3  The  mine-laying  was  due 
to  follow  on  8  April.  It  thus  came  about  that  German  and  Anglo-French 
naval  forces  were  converging  simultaneously  on  Norway  for  the  execution 
of  their  respective  plans.  The  German  plan  was,  however,  for  a  series  of 
decisive  blows  delivered  at  a  number  of  different  points  simultaneously 
before  dawn  on  9  April,  while  the  British  plan  was  ‘for  a  succession  of  con¬ 
ditional  landings,  which  would  only  take  place  if  evidence  of  a  suitably 
hostile  German  reaction  to  the  minelaying  were  available  immediately, 
and  in  that  event  would  follow  it  at  an  interval  ranging  from  one  to  four 
and  a  half  days’.4 

When  Norway  entered  the  crisis  of  April  1940  only  a  small  part  of  her 
defensive  power  was  mobilized.  No  mines  had  been  laid,  coastal  fortresses 
were  only  partially  manned,  and  no  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
army  was  under  arms.  In  spite  of  the  disquieting  developments  before 
April,  Norway’s  measures  for  defence  retained  the  character  of  a  ‘neu¬ 
trality  watch’  to  the  end.  Koht — and  his  opinion  was  shared  by  Mowinckel 
and  Hambro — considered  the  position  to  be  less  dangerous  than  it  had 
been  in  1914-18,  and  Hambro  believed  that  the  Allies’  superiority  in  the 
air  and  Germany’s  lack  of  petrol  would  make  any  effective  action  on 
Germany’s  part  impossible.5  In  consequence  the  Government  was  not 
disposed  to  yield  to  its  military  advisers’  pressure  to  increase  Norwegian 
preparedness,  particularly  as,  according  to  the  Norwegian  White  Book, 
some  pressure  was  exercised  at  the  time  by  Hambro,  Mowinckel,  and  Jens 
Hundseid  to  limit  military  dispositions.6  This  allegation  has,  however, 

1  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  pp.  14-15. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  16-21. 

3  For  the  official  Norwegian  reaction  at  this  date  see  Lie:  Leve  eller  do,  pp.  92-100. 

4  Derry,  op.  cit.  p.  24. 

5  Innstilling,  pp.  71,  76,  84.  6  Ibid-  p> 
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been  contradicted  by  Hambro.1  The  Defence  Minister — according  to 
a  statement  by  General  Laake,  the  General  in  Command — usually  left 
decisions  in  such  matters  to  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  to  the 
Foreign  Political  Department,  while  military  circles  were  insufficiently 
informed  on  the  political  and  military-political  situation.  The  Admiral  in 
Command,  Admiral  Diesen,  stated  after  the  war  that  he  had  thought  the 
landing  of  enemy  troops  in  Norway  highly  unlikely  and  had  therefore  not 
proposed  full  mobilization  of  coastal  fortifications,  and  had  even  arranged 
to  send  home  the  majority  of  the  troops  attached  to  them.  The  post-war 
Committee  of  Inquiry  set  up  by  the  Storting  apportioned  more  blame  to 
the  Admiral  than  to  General  Laake  for  lack  of  initiative,  as  the  territorial 
waters  were  obviously  more  in  the  danger  zone  than  was  the  defence  zone 
on  land.2  Koht’s  statement  at  a  meeting  of  the  Storting  at  Hamar3  on 
9  April  proves  conclusively  that  he  was  not  feeling  any  misgivings  about 
the  defence  position.4 

Investigations  after  the  war  into  the  files  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  led  to  the  finding  of  various  warnings  that  German  military  action 
against  Norway  was  pending.  The  London  members  of  the  ‘9th  April 
Government’  denied  all  knowledge  of  these.  But  it  was  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that,  between  5  and  8  April,  authoritative  reports  on  the  position 
were  received  in  Oslo  from  the  Norwegian  Legation  in  Berlin,  and  that 
Koht,  Colonel  Ljungberg,  and  also  the  General  and  Admiral  in  Command 
all  had  knowledge  of  them,  but  that  the  other  members  of  the  Government 
were  not  informed.  The  first  warning  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  came 
from  Arne  Scheel,  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  Berlin,  on  29  March.5  It 
was  in  general  terms,  and  it  suggested  that  danger  was  threatening  from 
France  and  Great  Britain  rather  than  from  Germany.  On  3  April,  i.e. 
five  days  before  the  laying  of  mines  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters  by  the 
British  navy  was  announced  to  the  Norwegian  Government  by  the  Allies, 
the  then  Norwegian  Minister  in  London,  Erik  Golban,  telegraphed  that 
he  had  understood  distinctly  from  Philip  Noel-Baker,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Labour  Party,  that  the  British  were  preparing  for  direct  action 
against  the  German  iron-ore  traffic  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters.6 
On  1  April,  and  again  on  4  April,  there  were  further  warnings,  this  time 
pointing  to  Germany  as  the  intending  aggressor.  These  warnings  were  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  which  reached  Denmark,  and  were,  in  fact,  based 
on  the  same  information.7  But  it  was  not  until  5  April  that  Norway  herself 
was  mentioned  as  being  definitely  threatened  by  Germany.  On  that  day 


1  Hambro:  Historisk  Supplement,  p.  33. 

2  Innstilling,  pp.  78-80. 

3  The  Storting,  followed  later  by  the  King  and  most  of  the  Government,  left  Oslo  for  Hamar, 
eighty  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  early  morning  of  9  April  (Koht:  Norway  Neutral  and  Invaded,  p.  77). 

4  Innstilling,  p.  85.  5  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.  Bilag,  vol.  ii,  pp.  165-6.  7  Innstilling,  pp.  85-86. 
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warnings  were  received  in  Oslo  from  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm, 
those  from  Copenhagen  being  based  on  the  information  received  by  the 
Danish  Government  from  Zahle,  their  Minister  in  Berlin.  On  4  April,  at 
a  conference  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Koht 
had  rejected  a  suggestion  that  he  should  make  a  demarche  in  Berlin  on  the 
subject  of  these  ‘rumours’.  He  pointed  out  that  either  the  rumours  were 
unfounded  and  in  that  case  were  not  danger  signals,  or,  alternatively,  were 
true,  in  which  case  he  would  get  no  reply.1 2  When  interrogated  after  the 
war  he  explained  that  similar  rumours  had  circulated  in  December  1939 
and  January  1940, 2  when  nothing  had  materialized.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  take  these  new  rumours  more  seriously.3  He  denied  ever  having 
received  warnings  from  Sweden,  especially  a  message  alleged  to  have  been 
telephoned  to  the  General  Staff  by  the  Swedish  Defence  Staff.4 

On  7  April  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  Copenhagen,  August  Esmarch, 
sent  a  clear  warning  of  imminent  German  action  against  Norway;  the 
German  fleet  had  set  out  westward,  obviously  to  a  relatively  far  distant 
point.  Koht  felt  sure  that  it  was  heading  for  the  Atlantic.  One  reason  why 
there  was  a  tendency  in  Oslo  to  disregard  these  warnings  was  because,  at 
the  time,  both  the  Government  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were 
exclusively  engaged  in  considering  the  possible  effects  of  British  mine¬ 
laying.  Nevertheless  when,  at  3  p.m.  on  8  April,  the  Norwegian  Legation 
in  London  telephoned  announcing  an  urgent  telegraphic  message  con¬ 
cerning  apparent  German  fleet  movements  towards  Narvik,  Koht  at  once 
passed  this  message  on  to  the  Admiralty.  It  stated  that  German  naval 
forces  had  been  sighted  that  morning  in  the  North  Sea  off  the  Norwegian 
coast;  that  they  were  proceeding  northward;  and  that  it  was  ‘strongly 
suspected  that  operations  against  Narvik’  were  ‘intended,  and  that  they 
could  arrive  at  Narvik  before  midnight’.5  A  few  hours  later  an  even 
graver  message  arrived.  Colonel  Ljungberg  reported  to  the  Storting  in 
secret  session  that  the  Commander  at  Kristiansand  had  reported  the 
arrival  of  about  100  Germans  from  the  S.S.  Rio  de  Janeiro  (torpedoed  out¬ 
side  Lillesand  that  morning)  in  field-grey  uniforms;  they  had  admitted 
that  horses  and  guns  had  been  on  board  and  that  they  had  heard  rumours 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Bergen  in  order  to  help  the  Norwegians  ‘at 
the  request  of  the  Norwegian  Government’.  The  Defence  Minister  re¬ 
garded  the  incident  as  just  another  infringement  of  neutrality,  rather  than 
as  a  warning  of  imminent  attack.6  Nor  did  he  heed  repeated  representa- 

1  Innstilling,  pp.  86-87;  see  also  above,  pp.  105-7. 

2  At  this  moment,  as  stated  earlier  (see  above,  p.  106),  the  OKW  was  actually  planning  the 
invasion  of  Norway,  and  conversations  between  the  Germans  and  Quisling  were  taking  place 
( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  nos.  133,  441,  443,  453,  466,  483,  511,  626;  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway, 
pp.  17-18). 

3  Innstilling,  p.  48. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  37,  92. 


4  Ibid.  p.  63. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  38  seqq.,  93-94,  96. 
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tions  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Colonel  R.  Hatledal,  on  5,  6,  and 
8  April,  urging  him  to  consider  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  Norwegian  forces  in  the  south.  On  8  April  Colonel  Hatledal 
was  supported  in  these  representations  by  General  Laake,  and  both  officers 
attended  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  meeting  that  day.  In  the  evening 
Hatledal  pressed  Ljungberg  for  a  reply  to  various  proposals  that  had  now 
been  submitted  to  him,  and  he  was  told  that  the  reply  would  be  given  on 
the  next  morning.1  The  matter  was  actually  discussed  during  that  evening 
and  a  proposal  for  full  mobilization  was  drafted.  Ljungberg  pointed  out 
that  mobilization  would  take  three  days,  and  thereupon  the  Government 
compromised  on  a  decision  to  mobilize  two  battalions  in  0stfold,  which 
could  assemble  more  quickly.  This  decision  was  taken  after  Nygaardsvold 
had  expressly  asked  the  Defence  Minister  for  his  opinion  on  whether  it 
was  justifiable  to  deviate  from  Hatledal’s  proposal,  and  had  been  assured 
that  two  battalions  would  be  adequate. 

At  midnight  on  8  April  the  Admiralty  Staff  reported  that  foreign  vessels 
were  outside  Oslofjord  and  were  trying  to  force  the  fortifications.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  called  and  was  held,  with  all 
members  present,  at  1.30  a.m.  on  9  April.  Reports  were  now  received 
that  German  attacks  were  extending  to  Bergen,  and  the  Government  then 
decided  to  mobilize  the  army.  At  5  a.m.  the  German  ultimatum,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Brauer,  was  rejected  and  general  mobilization  was  decided 
upon.  In  the  King’s  absence  it  was  not  decided  on  officially  or  in  writing, 
but  it  was  assumed  that  all  military  authorities  would  be  advised  by  Colonel 
Ljungberg.  General  Laake  afterwards  testified  that  it  was  not  until 
2.30  a.m.  that  he  succeeded  in  speaking  to  Ljungberg,  over  the  telephone, 
in  order  to  persuade  him  to  revive  his  own  mobilization  proposals,  and  not 
until  between  4  and  6  a.m.  that  the  order  for  general  mobilization  was  sent 
out.  The  Defence  Minister  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  endeavours  to  keep 
the  order  secret,  and  secrecy  would  have  greatly  delayed  its  coming  into 
effect.2  The  post-war  Committee  of  Inquiry’s  finding  is  that  an  order  for 
general  mobilization  was  never  sent  out,  since  general  mobilization  cer¬ 
tainly  never  started,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  order  for  it, 
if  received,  would  not  have  been  obeyed,  seeing  how  urgently  the  General 
Staff  was  calling  for  this  decision.3  The  records  themselves  do  not  clear 
up  this  crucial  point.  The  Investigation  Committee  gives  great  credit  to 
Colonel  Hatledal  for  his  initiative  in  face  of  serious  difficulties.  On  his 
own  responsibility  he  tried  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  mobilization  order. 
By  a  regrettable  oversight  the  Norwegian  radio  was  not  destroyed  before 
the  Germans  entered  Oslo,  although  instructions  to  destroy  it  had  been 
asked  for  by  the  officials.  As  a  result,  Quisling  (the  leader  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Nazi  Party)  and  the  Germans  were  able  to  take  it  over  and  to  use 
1  Ibid.  pp.  97-99.  2  Ibid.  pp.  99-100.  3  Ibid.  pp.  109-11. 
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it  on  the  afternoon  of  9  April  to  announce  the  setting  up  of  the  Quisling 
Government,  to  cancel  the  mobilization  orders,  and  to  call  home  Nor¬ 
wegian  ships  abroad.1 

(iii)  The  Netherlands:  Political  Antecedents  to  the  German 

Offensive 

By  Humphrey  Higgens 

(a)  The  Dutch  National  Policy  of  Neutrality 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  in  relation  to  other  countries  on  3  Sep¬ 
tember  1939  was  a  sadly  simple  one:  she  had  no  political  entanglements 
whatever,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  In  fact,  with 
100  years  of  peace  behind  her,  and  relying  on  her  ‘axiomatic  neutrality  ,2 
she  had  not  only  not  sought  alliances  and  guarantees;  she  had  declined 
them. 3  She  was  a  member  of  the  tottering  League  of  Nations,  it  is  true;4 
but  in  1936  she,  together  with  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Finland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  had  declared  that  she  would  no  longer  consider 
herself  to  be  bound  by  the  League’s  decisions  when  it  was  a  question  of 
enforcing  collective  security.5  Inflexible  neutrality  and  ‘a  reasonable  scale 
of  national  armament  so  as  not  to  offer  any  avoidable  temptation  to  any¬ 
one  to  invade  the  country’,6  constituted  her  policy. 

When  Great  Britain  and  France  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands  found  herself  ‘between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  of 
mighty  opposites’,  she  had  not  only  acquired  credit  for  the  help  that  she 
had  offered  in  trying  to  prevent  the  war,7  she  had  also  received  assurances 
from  the  German  and  British  Governments,  the  latter  downright,  the 
former  ambiguous,8  that  her  neutrality  would  be  respected ;  and  she  herself 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Neutrality  on  1  September.9  Mobilization  of  the 

1  Accounts  of  the  German  conquest  of  Norway  and  the  Norwegian  and  British  failure  to 
prevent  it  will  be  found  in  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  chapters  iii-xv,  and  in  Roskill:  The 
War  at  Sea,  i939~I945,  PP-  156-203. 

2  For  the  Netherlands’  ‘Neutrality  without  Guarantees’  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in 
March  1939,  pp.  157-60.  Cf.  De  Geer’s  broadcast  of  13  November  1939  (see  below,  p.  131)  and 
The  Times,  16  September  1939. 

3  e.g.  when  Hitler  in  1937  offered  to  guarantee  her  neutrality  (see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  353). 

4  Ibid.  p.  158,  and  below,  pp.  134,  135-6. 

5  See  E.  N.  van  Kleffens:  The  Rape  of  the  Netherlands  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1940) 

[referred  to  hereafter  as  Van  Kleffens],  pp.  15-16.  See  also  Bartholomew  Landheer,  ed. :  The 
Netherlands  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  University  of  California  Press,  1943)  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Landheer],  pp.  144-7.  6  Van  Kleffens,  p.  16. 

7  See  Netherlands,  Foreign  Ministry:  Overgicht  van  de  voornaamste  tot  November  1939  .  .  .  behandelde 
.  .  .  aangelegenheden  (The  Hague,  Algemeene  Landsdrukkerij,  1939)  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
‘Orange  Book’,  November  1939],  pp.  5-6. 

8  On  26  August  and  1  September  1939,  respectively  (‘Orange  Book’,  November  1939,  p.  6,  and 
Van  Kleffens,  pp.  38-41). 

9  Ibid.  pp.  6-9  and  51-53  respectively. 
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land  forces  had  begun  on  28  August,  the  navy  was  alert,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  large  areas  of  the  country  had  been  flooded.1  On  1  September  a 
State  of  War  was  declared.2  The  policy  of  neutrality  was  about  to  be 
tested:  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether,  by  refraining  from  giving  too 
favourable  treatment  to  one  side — and  even  from  making  insufficiently 
harsh  protests  when  her  rights  were  infringed — she  could  deprive  the  other 
side  of  any  excuse  for  reprisals,  which  might  be  carried  to  the  length  of 
invasion.  For  the  same  reason  the  Netherlands  declined  to  hold  staff  talks 
with  her  potential  allies  about  measures  to  be  taken  if  she  or  they  were 
attacked.3  It  was  generally  expected  in  the  Netherlands  that  an  attack,  if 
it  did  come,  would  come  from  Germany.4  But  care  was  taken  in  the 
Netherlands  that  the  fear  of  an  attack  by  Germany  should  never  be 
expressed  publicly,5  and,  indeed,  that  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  two  sides  in  the  war;6  and  it  was  hoped  that,  after  Holland’s 
100  years  of  good  fortune,  ‘the  miracle  could  happen  again’.7 

The  Dutch  people,  too,  were,  on  the  whole,  firm  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  neutrality,  and  their  virtual  unanimity  on  this  issue  was  impres¬ 
sive,  considering  that  they  prided  themselves  on  liberty  of  opinion  and 

1  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  42-43,  and  see  ibid.  pp.  43-45  for  a  description  of  the  Dutch  water 
defences. 

2  See  Netherlands,  States-General,  Second  Chamber:  Enquetecommissie  Regeringsbeleid  1940- 
1945  (The  Hague,  Staatsdrukkerij,  1949  in  progress)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Enquetecommissie ], 
1  B,  23. 

3  See  below,  p.  125,  note  5;  and  see  a  denial  by  the  Dutch  Foreign  Ministry  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (26  June  1939)  that  Dutch  naval  officers  in  the  East  Indies  might  be  authorized  to 
confer  with  British  and  French  officers  meeting  at  Singapore.  The  policy  of  neutrality  was 
maintained  until  1  o  May  1 940 ;  although  the  Standaard  of  9  April  1 940,  the  day  of  the  invasion  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  (in  an  article  reported  to  be  by  Dr.  Colijn,  leader  of  the  Anti-Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  and  head  of  four  coalition  Ministries  between  May  1933  and  August  1939),  said 
that,  since  any  neutral  state  might  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  the  old  conception  of  neutrality 
was  no  longer  applicable.  Holland  should  make  arrangements  at  once  for  the  receipt  of  help 
forthwith,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked.  If  she  felt  threatened  by  both  sides,  she  should  make 
arrangements  with  both  sides  (quoted  in  Telegraaf,  10  April  1940).  This  suggestion  found  little 
support  in  the  press.  In  fact,  it  had  been  agreed  at  Anglo-French  staff  talks  which  had  begun  on 
29  March  1939  that  the  Allies  would  be  unable  to  assist  Holland  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  (see 
Ellis :  The  War  in  France  and  Flanders,  1999-1940,  p.  5) . 

4  It  is  true  that  the  German  Government,  on  their  side,  if  they  took  other  countries’  under¬ 
takings  to  respect  neutrality  as  lightly  as  they  took  their  own,  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Allies  might  contemplate  occupying  the  Low  Countries  in  order  to  attack  the  Ruhr,  which  was 
the  ‘Achilles’  heel’  of  Germany.  See  below,  p.  125,  note  6. 

5  This  carefulness  was  useless,  since  the  behaviour  of  the  Low  Countries  between  September 
1939  and  May  1940  did  not,  in  fact,  influence  Hitler’s  plans  at  all. 

6  The  display  of  all  foreign  flags  was  forbidden  in  Netherlands  territory  in  Europe,  except  in 
ships  and  diplomatic  establishments  (‘Orange  Book’,  November  1939,  pp.  19-20). 

7  Landheer,  p.  147.  See  also  L.  de  Jong:  Holland fights  the  Nazis  (London,  Lindsay  Drummond, 
1941),  pp.  5-6.  The  Dutch  hoped  that  Germany,  as  in  the  First  World  War,  would  wish  to  keep 
Holland  open  as  a  channel  for  imports  from  abroad  (a  German  lung,  open  to  the  outside  world, 
as  von  Moltke  said),  and  feared  that  a  Belgian-Dutch  alliance,  while  it  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  oppose  Germany  successfully,  might  provoke  her  to  include  Holland  in  her  attack  on 
France.  Belgium,  the  Dutch  thought,  would  be  invaded  in  any  case,  since  she  lay  directly  on 
the  military  highway  between  France  and  Germany. 
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expression,  in  reaction  against  the  intolerance  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  proportional  representation  for  elections 
to  the  States-General  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  parties1  and  because 
their  political  and  religious  differences  aggravated  each  other. 

(b)  Communists  and  National  Socialists 

The  Communist  Party  of  Holland  was  founded  by  some  of  the  dissidents 
who  had  left  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  in  1909  and  had  joined 
the  Third  International  in  1919.2  It  never  had  much  influence  in  the 
country,  the  highest  number  of  seats  which  it  had  held  out  of  the  100  in 
the  Second  Chamber  being  four  in  1933;  and  in  1937  it  held  only  three. 
The  announcement  on  21  August  of  the  German-Soviet  Non-aggression 
Pact  took  the  Communists  in  Holland  aback,  as  it  took  Communists  all 
over  Europe,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  were  too  much  staggered 
by  this  displacement  in  the  party  line  to  be  articulate.  It  was  only  after 
the  invasion  that  they  lifted  their  heads  and,  as  they  did  in  many  other 
countries,  played  their  part  in  the  Resistance. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  characteristic  fissibility  of  the  Dutch  had  pro¬ 
duced  several  National  Socialist  groups.3  The  strongest,  and  eventually 
the  most  successful,  of  these  was  the  Nationaal  Socialistische  Beweging  (NSB), 
founded  by  Anton  Mussert  in  1931  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  exploit  the 
discontent  caused  by  the  economic  depression.  This  group  opposed  party 
government  and  the  internationalism  of  the  Socialists  and  Catholics,  and 
favoured  authoritarian  leadership.  It  struck  no  deep  roots  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  because  it  was  looked  upon  as  foreign  and  German,  and  it  failed  to 
overcome  this  handicap  by  eschewing  violent  anti-Semitism4  and  by 

1  No  one  party  had  an  absolute  majority,  and  the  Government  was  usually  a  coalition.  In  the 
election  of  1933  there  were  fifty-four  political  parties  (some,  it  is  true,  small  and  unimportant), 
which  included  a  ‘Zuiderzee’  and  an  ‘Anti-Depression’  Party.  The  four  chief  political  parties, 
which,  among  them,  held  seventy-nine  out  of  the  100  seats  in  the  Second  Chamber  after  the 
election  of  1937,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  State  Party  (31  seats),  the  Social  Democratic  Labour 
Party  (23),  the  Anti-Revolutionary  Party  (17),  and  the  Christian  Historical  Union  (8)  (Land- 
heer,  p.  1 00) .  A  Cabinet  crisis  in  August  1 939  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  coalition  Government 
under  Jonkheer  de  Geer  (leader  of  the  Christian  Historical  Union  in  the  Second  Chamber), 
Colijn  having  been  defeated  in  the  Lower  House.  In  this  coalition  Government  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  had  taken  part  for  the  first  time,  and  it  had  the  support  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Chambers  (ibid.  p.  101).  De  Geer  had  been  Minister-President  until  3  September  1940,  when 
he  had  resigned,  on  grounds,  it  was  said,  of  health.  In  fact  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Queen  and  of  most  of  his  colleagues  (see  Enquetecommissie,  2  A,  207).  He  was  succeeded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gerbrandy,  and  in  February  1941  he  returned  to  Holland.  He  was  not  molested  by  the 
Germans  and  he  published  writings  which  were  considered  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  London 
to  be  collaborationist  in  tendency,  to  undermine  Dutch  morale,  and  to  serve  German  ends.  In 
1947  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year’s  imprisonment 
(which  he  was  excused  because  of  his  age)  and  a  fine  of  20,000  guilders.  For  De  Geer’s  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  affair  see  Enquetecommissie,  2  B,  256  seqq. 

2  Landheer,  p.  196. 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  pp.  498  seqq. 

4  Although,  at  a  NSB  meeting  held  at  Liege  on  29  May  1939,  Mussert  had  attacked  the  pro- 
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striking  a  ‘sham  patriotic  attitude’  towards  the  Queen  and  the  House  of 
Orange.1  It  reached  its  zenith  in  European  Holland  in  1935;  and  it  had 
a  following  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  Mussert  was  not  asked  by  the  Germans  to  administer  the  country — - 
although  he  had  an  organization  ready — because  the  NSB  was  ‘usually 
incompetent  and  always  unpopular’.2  Although  the  Netherlands  had 
failed  to  fulfil  Bismarck’s  prediction:  ‘Holland  is  annexing  herself  to 
Germany’,  a  population  of  less  than  9  million  included,  in  1940,  as  many 
as  50,000  Germans — many  of  them  resident  in  Rotterdam.  No  case  is 
known,  however,  in  which  they  offered  assistance  to  the  German  invaders.3 

(c)  The  Inexorability  of  Hitler’s  Intention  to  Invade 

The  rape  of  the  Netherlands  was  inevitable.  Nothing  that  the  Dutch 
themselves  could  have  done  after  7  March  1936  could  have  helped  them;4 
and  they  left  undone  even  the  minimum  that  was  in  their  power.  They 
would  not  hold  precautionary  staff  talks  with  any  other  country,  even 
with  Belgium;5  and,  when  the  war  started,  they  put  on  a  pair  of  blinkers, 
looking  neither  to  east  nor  to  west  for  threat  or  for  comfort,  and  leaning 
on  the  bruised  reed  of  neutrality,  which  was  to  pierce  their  hand  on 
10  May  1940.  Hitler  had  decided,  long  since,  to  invade  Holland  if  he 
found  himself  at  war  with  France  and  Great  Britain.6  The  one  thing  that 

Jewish  policy  of  the  Dutch  Government  at  the  same  time  as  he  demanded  closer  relations  with 
Germany  (Volkischer  Beobachter,  31  May  1939). 

1  Landheer,  pp.  129-30. 

2  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  p.  498. 

3  The  stories  current  at  the  time,  and  repeated  later,  of  activities  of  the  resident  Germans,  of 
the  Auslandsorganisation  der  NSDAP  (the  foreign  organization  of  the  Nazi  Party),  and  of  the 
German  Citizens’  Association  in  Holland,  were  largely  based  not  on  fact  but  on  fear.  Especially 
the  affidavit  made  in  December  1947  by  Wolfgang  zu  Putlitz  ( Enquetecommissie ,  2  B,  46-47 — in 
German),  who  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  German  Foreign  Service,  should  be  read  with 
great  reserve.  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  see  Louis  de  Jong:  The  German  Fifth  Column  in 
the  Second  World  War  .  .  .  trans.from  the  [revised]  Dutch  [edition]  by  C.  M.  Geyl  (London,  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul,  1956).  [This  book  was  first  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1953.] 

4  ‘After  the  German  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland  there  was  little  else  that  the  Dutch  could 
do’  but  adhere  to  a  policy  of  neutrality  (Landheer,  p.  147). 

5  In  this  Dutch  observer’s  view,  ‘any  move  in  the  direction  of  a  political  or  military  alliance 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  speedy  invasion  of  their  country’ 
(ibid.).  For  Allied  plans  to  help,  none  of  which  was  concerted  with  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
High  Commands,  and  which  were  to  be  put  into  effect  only  on  invitation  from  the  Low  Countries, 
see  Churchill,  i.  377-80,  457,  473,  505;  U.S.  edition,  i.  480-3,  578-9,  599,  64U 

6  For  the  German  intention,  as  early  as  May  1939,  to  occupy  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  air  bases 
by  force  in  such  an  event  (‘Declarations  of  neutrality  can  be  ignored’ — i.e.  Germany  could  not 
rely  on  the  Low  Countries  not  being  forced  to  join  the  Allies)  see  the  report  of  a  discussion  between 
Hitler  and  his  senior  Service  officers  held  in  the  Reichskanzlei  on  23  May  1939  (. I.M.T .  Nurem¬ 
berg,  xxxvii.  546-56  (079-L);  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  433).  Cf.  Hitler’s  address  to  his  Commanders- 
in-Chief  on  23  November  1939  on  the  war  situation:  ‘Breach  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  is  of  no  importance.  No  one  will  question  that  when  we  have  won’  (/.ALT'.  Nuremberg, 
xx vi.  335  (789-PS) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  384,  p.  445).  The  purpose  of  the  occupation  of  the  Low 
Countries  was  to  attack  England  from  the  air  bases  there,  and  to  protect  the  Ruhr — ‘We  have 
an  Achilles  heel — the  Ruhr’  (ibid.  p.  444) ;  and  it  was  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Franco-British 
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might  have  prevented  this  was  the  desire,  prevalent  among  members  of 
the  German  High  Command,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  west  defensively1 
and  to  defer  a  German  attack  there  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  holding  of 
‘foreign  political  talks’  which  might  lead  to  a  peace;  for  German  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  brought  up  to  date;  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Nazi  system,2  or 
for  the  opposing  forces  to  gather  strength.  But,  whatever  the  German 
High  Command’s  policy  may  have  been,  Hitler  had  the  last  word.3 

(d)  From  the  Outbreak  of  War  to  the  Alarm  of  12  November  1939 

Dutch  relations  with  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  were  for  a  time 
concerned  with  events  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  at  sea,  which 
touched  the  Netherlands  closely.4 

All  three  belligerent  Powers  published  contraband  lists5  (the  French  and 
British  lists  were  identical);  and  the  Dutch  Government  formally  pro¬ 
tested  against  them.  They  also  protested  against  the  British  Black  List 
(which,  they  maintained,  was  classing  neutrals  as  enemies  and  was 
‘penalizing  the  legitimate  trade  of  neutrals  with  belligerents  by  proclaim¬ 
ing  ...  a  compulsory  boycott  of  such  neutrals’) ;  against  the  long  delays 
to  which  Dutch  ships  were  subjected  by  the  British  examination  service; 
against  the  removal  of  persons  from  Dutch  ships ;  and  against  the  delaying 
of  mails.6  These  British  measures  were  a  constant  source  of  grievance  to 
the  Dutch,  particularly  after  the  measures  had  been  made  more  severe  in 
reprisal  for  the  German  sea-mining  policy;7  and  an  Anglo-Dutch  modus 

plan  to  attack  the  Ruhr  through  Holland  and  Belgium  which  was  used  as  one  pretext  for  the 
invasion  of  io  May  1940  (see  I. ALT.  Nuremberg,  x.  284;  Van  Kleffens,  p.  124). 

1  The  clash  between  Hitler’s  policy  of  taking  the  offensive  and  the  desire  of  his  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Brauchitsch,  Leeb,  and  other  generals  for  a  compromise  peace  led  to  a  coolness  between 
Hitler  and  Brauchitsch,  and  to  Hitler’s  giving  the  second  address  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note.  Brauchitsch’s  offer  of  resignation  on  the  same  evening,  23  November  i93g,  was  refused. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  form  in  the  German  army  a  united  front  of  resistance  to  Hitler’s  policy — 
a  struggle  of  the  army  against  the  Nazi  Party — but  this  failed.  (For  more  facts  about  resistance 
to  Hitler  inside  Germany  see  Hans  Rothfels:  The  German  Opposition  to  Hitler  (Hinsdale,  Illinois, 
Regnery,  1948)  passim-,  Eberhard  Zeller:  Geist  der  Freiheit:  Der  Z wanzigste  Juli  (Munich,  Rinn 
[1952])  passim-,  and  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett:  The  Nemesis  of  Power:  The  German  Army  in  Politics, 
igi8-ig45  (London,  Macmillan,  1953),  pp.  456seqq.). 

2  See  Hans  Bernd  Gisevius:  Bis  zum  bittern  Ende,  2  vols.  (Zurich,  Fretz  &  Wasmuth,  1946),  ii. 
148.  [An  English  version  (in  one  vol.)  was  published  in  London  by  Cape  in  1948.]  (Of  this  book 
Rothfels  ( German  Opposition  to  Hitler,  p.  29,  note  12)  says  that  it  ‘should  be  read  with  critical 
reservations’.)  It  was  hoped  by  those  in  opposition  to  Hitler  in  the  German  forces  that,  when  he 
had  a  serious  setback  ( einen  ernsten  Ruckschlag ),  this  would  give  them  their  opportunity  (Zeller: 
Geist  der  Freiheit,  p.  23). 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  13-20,  37-41. 

4  See  also  below,  pp.  132-4. 

5  For  a  description  of  Allied  contraband  policy  see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  War  and  the  Neutrals, 
pp.  6seqq.;  cf.  The  Times,  15  September  1939. 

6  ‘Orange  Book’,  November  ig3g, pp.  9-19.  See  also  Netherlands,  Foreign  Ministry:  Overzicht  van 
de  voornaamste . .  .  behandelde .  .  .  aangelegenheden,  November  iggg-April  igpo  (The  Hague,  Algemeene 
Landsdrukkerij,  1940)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  ‘Orange  Book’,  April  1340],  pp.  26-52. 

7  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  78-80;  and  see  below,  p.  132. 
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vivendi  was  not  finally  agreed  upon  until  just  before  the  German  invasion.1 
On  6  September  the  German  Government  sent  statements  to  all  neutral 
countries,  with  the  Low  Countries  and  Scandinavia  especially  in  mind,  to 
say  that  any  unilateral  change  in  their  economic  relations  with  other 
countries,  detrimental  to  Germany,  would  be  considered  by  the  German 
Government  to  be  a  breach  of  neutrality.2  German  strength  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  was  far  inferior  to  British  strength,  except  in  the  Baltic,  where 
ships  with  timber  bound  for  Holland  were  detained  by  the  German  navy 
for  unreasonably  long  periods.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  November 
that  Dutch  losses  from  mines  and  U-boats  began  to  mount  seriously. 
Another  Dutch  complaint  against  the  belligerents  was  that  there  was  no 
prompt  news  from  London  and  Paris,  because  of  censorship  and  the  lack  of 
an  air  service,  while  German  propaganda  was  active.3 

On  26  September  there  were  rumours  in  the  Netherlands  that,  now  that 
the  campaign  in  Poland  was  over  and  a  Russo-German  agreement  on  the 
partition  of  the  country  had  been  brought  into  force,  Hitler,  who  had 
returned  to  Berlin,  would  make  the  ‘peace  offer’  which  many  people 
expected,  but  without  any  hope  of  its  acceptance.  He  would  then  go  to  the 
western  front  for  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  there.  An  offensive 
seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  by  the  huge  concentration  of  German  troops 
in  the  Rhineland.  This  was  not  necessary  for  a  defensive  strategy,  for  the 
W est  W all  was  in  theory  strong  enough  with  only  moderate  garrisons  to 
contain  any  attack.4  On  6  October  Hitler  made  the  expected  speech, 
which  was,  he  said,  his  last  offer  to  the  Allies.5  While  the  substance  of  this 
speech  seemed  to  point  to  a  German  intention  to  dominate  Central  Europe, 
it  is  possible  that  Hitler  intended  to  show  a  readiness  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace  with  the  West  European  Powers.  At  all  events,  this  is  how 
the  speech  was  interpreted  by  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  Van  Kleffens.6 
The  Dutch  press  expressed  little  hope  that  anything  would  come  of 
Hitler’s  ‘peace  offensive’.  He  showed  little  readiness  to  offer  concessions. 
Indeed,  the  only  sign  of  a  possible  concession  was  his  emphatic  assurance 
that  there  would  be  a  new  Polish  state.  It  was  felt  in  Holland  that  the  Allies 
ought  now  to  declare  their  war  aims,  but  a  Dutch  correspondent  in 

1  Van  Kleffens,  p.  72;  and  see  below,  p.  137,  note  2. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  17. 

3  The  Times,  25  September  1939.  There  was  no  French  Minister  of  Information  at  this  time, 
and  French  censorship  was  ‘arbitrary  and  unyielding’  (see  below,  p.  184). 

4  The  Times,  27  September  1939.  For  remarks  on  a  possible  ‘ Pax  russo-germanica’  see  ibid.  2 
October  1939;  and  for  speeches  on  the  same  subject  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  (3  October) 
and  Foreign  Secretary  (4  October)  see  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  1855-7,  and  HL-  Deb. 
5th  ser.,  vol.  1 14,  coll.  1324-30. 

5  For  this  speech  see  above,  p.  99. 

6  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  85-86.  The  Dutch  Government  at  this  time  showed  no  fear  of  an  attack 
by  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  308);  but  by  2  November  Count  von  Zech,  the  German 
Minister  at  The  Hague,  was  reporting  the  first  signs  of  uneasiness,  due  to  rumours,  from  French 
and  British  sources,  of  Germany’s  intention  to  invade  (ibid.  no.  322). 
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London  explained  that  Britain  could  not  do  this  at  present,  and  that  she 
was  fighting  for  self-preservation.1 

About  this  time  there  were  several  plans  to  attempt  to  restore  the  peace 
of  Europe,  some  of  which  touched  the  Netherlands.  On  26  September,  at 
a  meeting  with  Hitler  and  the  Swede,  Birger  Dahlerus,2  Goring  suggested 
that  representatives  of  Germany  and  Britain  should  meet  in  Holland  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  agreement.  Queen  Wilhelmina  was  then  to  be 
approached  to  invite  the  representatives  of  both  countries  officially,  in 
order  to  discuss  an  armistice.3  On  1  October  von  Papen  (the  German 
Ambassador  to  Turkey)  telegraphed  from  Ankara  to  say  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Minister  there,  Dr.  P.  G.  Visser,  had  discussed  with  him  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  sovereigns  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  acting  as  mediators 
to  arrange  a  peace,  and  that  he  had  said  that  the  Dutch  Government  must 
certainly  have  sounded  the  British  Government  to  see  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  negotiate.  In  von  Papen’s  same  despatch  the  gist  is  given  of 
a  conversation  on  the  same  subject  between  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Ankara  and  the  Dutch  Minister  on  3  October.4 

Although  Van  Kleffens  received  no  encouragement  in  his  attempt  to 
find  out  whether  the  Allies  saw  any  possibilities  of  peace  in  Hitler’s  speech,5 
he  suggested  to  Queen  Wilhelmina  that  the  Dutch  offer  of  good  offices, 
made  in  August,6  should  be  renewed.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  visited 
The  Hague,  and  on  7  November  an  offer  was  sent  by  the  two  sovereigns  to 
the  King  of  England,  the  President  of  France,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany,  to  use  their  good  offices  in  examining  ‘a  reasonable  and  well- 
founded  basis  for  an  equitable  peace’.7  The  Pope  and  the  Governments 

1  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  io  October  1939  (two  articles). 

2  For  whom  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  pp.  214  and  note  2,  and  514  seqq. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  138,  pp.  143-4. 

4  Ibid.  no.  242  and  note  5.  Von  Papen,  when  he  next  visited  Berlin,  was  disciplined  by 
Ribbentrop  for  telling  Hitler  of  his  conversations  with  Visser  (ibid.  no.  288  and  note  1). 

5  See  ibid.  no.  210  for  von  Zech’s  report  to  Berlin  that  Van  Kleffens  thought  that  Allied 
comment  on  Hitler’s  speech  left  the  door  open  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  since  ‘Poland  was  not 
mentioned’.  (Chamberlain’s  speech  five  days  later  (12  October  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol. 
352,  coll.  563-8)  did,  however,  mention  Poland.)  In  the  same  dispatch  Zech  also  reported  Van 
Kleffens’s  suggestion  for  an  approach  to  London. 

On  5  November  Van  Kleffens  summoned  De  Geer  and  General  Dijxhoorn  (Minister  of 
Defence,  1 939-40)  by  telephone,  and  told  them  that  he  had  received  from  the  British  a  warning  of 
the  imminence  of  a  German  invasion.  De  Geer’s  and  Van  Kleffens’s  critics  said  that  this  meeting 
was  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  policy  and  in  the  distribution  of  troops;  the  policy  of  neutrality 
was  now  to  be  only  a  screen,  and  no  serious  resistance  was  to  be  offered  if  the  Germans  should 
attack.  In  1948  the  Dutch  Commission  of  Inquiry  accepted  the  fact  that  the  meeting  took  place — 
in  Van  Kleffens’s  flat — but  not  the  imputation,  which  amounted  to  an  accusation  of  treason 
( Enquetecommissie ,  2  A,  16  seqq.). 

6  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  p.  585. 

7  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  86-88.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  joint  demarche  see 
below,  p.  153-  For  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  offer  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  332.  For  the  texts 
of  the  offer  and  of  the  replies  see  ‘Orange  Book’,  April  1940,  pp.  5-6;  see  also  The  Times ,  7 
November  1939. 
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of  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  offer,  warmly  signified 
their  adherence.  The  Dutch  considered  that  the  offer  strengthened  the 
moral  position  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  did  not  expect  much  practical 
result  from  it.1  The  replies  telegraphed  from  Britain  and  France  on 
12  November  said,  in  effect,  that  the  first  move  must  come  from  Germany; 
Germany’s  verbal  reply,  given  on  the  15th  by  Ribbentrop  to  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  representatives  in  Berlin  (after  the  German  Minister  at  The 
Hague,  von  Zech,  had  somewhat  relieved  Dutch  anxiety  on  the  nth  by 
saying  that  the  offer  would  ‘be  carefully  studied’  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment),2  was  that,  ‘after  the  brusque  refusal  of  the  peace  move  ...  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  the  German  Government  too  must 
consider  the  matter  closed’.3 

The  suddenness  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  offer,  which  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  people  of  both  countries,4  increased  the  tension  caused  by 
reports  of  concentrations  of  German  troops  on  the  Dutch  border5  and  by 
warnings  in  the  German  press  to  Belgium  against  concluding  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  and  to  Holland  against  submitting  to  the  British  blockade 
measures.6  In  Holland,  a  new  extraordinary  defence  credit  of  100  million 
guilders  had  been  voted;  work  in  the  inundation  areas  was  speeded  up; 
guards  at  The  Hague  were  doubled;  petrol  and  sugar  were  rationed;  air¬ 
raid  precaution  measures  were  instituted  in  large  towns;  and  a  state  of 
siege  had  been  proclaimed  in  parts  of  eight  of  the  eleven  provinces  of 
Holland  on  1  November.7  Emergency  measures  were  reported  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  except  for  the  flooding  of  the  great  ‘water  line’  west  of  Utrecht, 
which  would  be  done  only  in  the  last  resort. 

Two  more  incidents  which  happened  at  this  time  enabled  the  Germans 
to  intensify  their  war  of  nerves.  On  8  November  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  Hitler  as  he  was  making  his  annual  speech  to  the  Nazi  Party 
in  the  Biirgerbraukeller  at  Munich.  A  bomb,  most  ingeniously  placed  by  a 
Communist  named  Elser,  who  apparently  had  no  accomplices,  exploded 

1  Ibid.  9  November  1939. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  332,  note  2 ;  cf.  Van  Kleffens,  p.  90.  For  the  feeling  in  Holland  after  this 
communication  see  The  Times,  13  November  1939. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  356,  note  5;  cf.  Van  Kleffens,  p.  91. 

4  This  surprise  was  also  felt  abroad:  it  was  thought  that  only  something  very  compelling  (e.g. 
knowledge  of  a  coming  German  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries)  could  have  brought  King  Leopold 
to  The  Hague  (see  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  9  November  1939).  The  King’s  visit  was, 
in  fact,  inspired  by  a  guarded  warning  given  by  General  Oster,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Abwehr  (see 
below,  p.  142),  to  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Legations  in  Berlin  to  expect  an  attack  at  dawn  on  12 
November  1939  (Wheeler-Bennett:  Nemesis  of  Power,  p.  477). 

5  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  334.  ‘Very  positive  reports  had  by  now  come  in  to  the  effect  that 
the  German  attack  was  to  begin  on  Sunday  morning,  November  12  th,  at  dawn’  (Van  Kleffens, 
p.  90).  It  is  clear  that  a  German  attack  on  the  Low  Countries  was  planned  for  this  date  (Gisevius: 
Bis  zum  bittern  Ende,  ii.  151,  161),  and  was  put  off  many  times  (see  l.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xv.  382; 
Wheeler-Bennett,  op.  cit.  p.  472,  note  3).  For  German  military  preparations  and  the  smuggling 
of  Dutch  uniforms  into  Germany  see  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  84-85. 

6  New  York  Times,  10  November  1939.  7  The  Times,  10,  11  November  1939. 
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twenty  minutes  after  Hitler  had  left.1  And  on  the  afternoon  of  9  November 
two  British  army  officers,  Major  R.  H.  Stevens  and  Captain  Payne  Best, 
who  were  working  in  Holland  and  had  told  the  Dutch  Intelligence  Service 
that  they  were  in  touch  with  the  opposition  to  Hitler  in  Germany,  drove 
with  a  Dutch  staff  officer,  Lieutenant  Klop,  of  the  Dutch  Intelligence 
Service,  to  their  fifth  meeting  with  supposed  members  of  the  opposition 
a  few  yards  from  the  German  frontier,  at  Venlo.  Klop  was  shot  through 
the  head,  and  he  and  the  other  two,  together  with  the  driver,  were  kid¬ 
napped  by  men  in  civilian  clothes  and  abducted  into  Germany.  The 
Dutch  had  no  grounds  for  accusing  the  German  Government  until  a 
German  press  communique  admitted — even  boasted — that  the  affair  was 
the  work  of  German  agents.2  The  Dutch  Government  at  once  asked  for 
an  explanation,  and  suggested  that  the  affair  should  be  submitted  to  some 
international  judicial  agency;  but  they  received  no  satisfaction  whatever 
from  the  German  Government  on  this  head.3  The  German  press  was 

1  See  Gisevius:  Bis  zum  bittern  Ende,  ii.  165,  177-86.  For  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  plot 
may  have  been  concocted  by  Heydrich  (Chief  of  the  Security  Police)  and  Himmler  (Reichs- 
fuhrer-SS  and  Chief  of  Police)  with  Hitler’s  approval  see  Wheeler-Bennett:  Nemesis  of  Power, 
pp.  482-4. 

2  See  a  report  from  Rotterdam  in  The  Times,  22  November  1  939j  which  quotes  a  statement  by 
Himmler  that  the  two  British  agents  had  been  decoyed  into  Germany.  No  direct  accusation  of 
British  complicity  in  the  Munich  bomb  plot  is  made  in  Himmler’s  statement,  but  it  is  easily 
inferred. 

3  The  whole  Venlo  incident  was  a  very  complicated  intelligence  intrigue.  Best  and  Stevens 
had  the  permission  of  Major  General  van  Oorschot,  head  of  the  Dutch  Military  Intelligence 
Service,  to  have  a  meeting  on  Dutch  soil,  provided  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  staff 
officer,  with  members  of  the  German  military  opposition.  The  German  authorities  got  wind  of 
the  scheme,  blackmailed  Franz  Fischer,  the  go-between,  and  dexterously  substituted  agents  of 
their  own.  Klop  died  soon  after  he  was  shot.  For  an  account  of  how  medical  certificates  and  a 
‘statement’,  which  he  can  have  been  in  no  condition  to  give,  were  forged  for  Klop — ‘a  typical 
conspiracy  of  fabrication  and  forgery’ — see  the  Foreign  Office’s  communication  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Minister  in  London  of  January  1948,  quoted  in  English  in  Enquetecommissie,  2  B,  1 14-16. 
The  most  valuable  piece  of  information  contained  in  this  supposed  statement  (ibid.  p.  1 1 1  in 
German,  p.  ii 6  in  English)  is  the  remark  imputed  to  Klop  that  he  had  been  present  at  Anglo- 
Belgian  staff  talks  in  Brussels ;  he  is  made  to  talk  of  ‘agreements  and  negotiations  between  the 
Dutch  General  Staff  and  the  British  General  Staff’,  and  to  agree  that  General  Staff  conferences 
between  Britain  and  Holland  were  in  prospect.  Although  enormous  pains  were  taken  to  fabricate 
the  statement  and  to  forge  Klop’s  signature,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  results  were  ever  pro¬ 
duced  or  published,  though  great  play  was  made  with  the  Venlo  incident  itself  on  10  May  1940 
(see  below,  p.  141,  note  5).  The  Germans  said  that  the  presence  of  Klop  showed  that  the  Dutch 
had  violated  their  own  professed  neutrality:  Van  Oorschot,  in  a  letter  of  October  1948  sent  to  the 
Dutch  Commission  of  Enquiry,  makes  it  clear  that  he  did  not  know  that  Best  belonged  to  the 
‘London  Intelligence  Service’  when  he  first  gave  permission  and  sent  Klop.  (Later  he  ordered 
Klop  to  withdraw  from  the  business;  but  Klop  persisted,  unknown  to  Van  Oorschot.)  He  thought 
that  it  was  a  matter  merely  of  peace  feelers,  not  of  a  conspiracy  against  Hitler  ( Enquetecommissie , 
2  B,  84-85).  For  further  details  of  this  incident  see  Wheeler-Bennett:  Nemesis  of  Power,  pp.  476-g. 
Himmler  is  said  himself  to  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Best  and  Stevens,  on  German  soil  if  possible, 
if  not,  on  Dutch;  for  he  professed  to  believe  that  the  attempt  on  Hitler’s  life  on  the  day  before  was 
the  work  of  the  British  Secret  Service,  and  probably  of  Best  and  Stevens  themselves  (Enquete¬ 
commissie,  2  B,  98).  But  it  appears  from  Himmler’s  letter  to  Hitler  of  12  November  1939  (ibid. 
123)  that  Hitler,  wanting  a  casus  belli  against  Holland,  had  charged  the  Security  Police  to  find 
one.  In  his  address  of  23  November  1939  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  334,  and  D.Ger.F.P.  viii, 
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ordered  to  print  accounts  of  these  two  incidents  on  the  front  page,  in  two 
columns  side  by  side,  in  order  that  the  simple  or  careless  reader  might 
suppose  that  it  was  the  British  Secret  Service  which  was  responsible  for  the 
attempt  on  Hitler’s  life;  and  some  papers  even  explicitly  accused  Britain 
of  responsibility.1 

After  von  Zech’s  communication  of  7  November  about  the  peace  offer,2 
and  when  12  November  had  passed  without  the  apprehended  invasion, 
a  somewhat  calmer  mood  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands.  This  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  broadcast  by  Jonkheer  de  Geer,  the  Minister-President,  on 
13  November,  in  which  he  said  that,  although  the  state  of  mobilization  of 
neutral  Holland  was  by  no  means  merely  formal  or  symbolical,  there  was 
no  more  danger  to  the  Netherlands  now  than  there  had  been  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  that  giving  way  to  unjustified  appre¬ 
hensions  and  listening  to  baseless  rumours  showed  a  lack  of  faith  in  God.3 
The  German  reply  to  the  offer  of  good  offices  was  widely  considered  to  be 
an  absolute  refusal;  but  there  were  some  people  who  thought  that  the  door 
was  not  closed,  and  some  of  them  took  heart  from  a  report  that  on  13 
November  Italy  and  Spain  had  indicated  to  the  German  Government  that 
they  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  Belgium  and 
Holland.4  By  the  middle  of  the  month  calm  had  returned. 

At  some  time  after  the  November  crisis  feelers  were  put  out  at  least 
twice  by  von  Zech  (who  was  a  strong  anti-Nazi  and  was  anxious  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  the  Dutch)  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Dutch  Foreign 
Ministry,  Snouck  Hurgronje,  to  find  out  whether  the  Dutch  would 
acquiesce  if  the  Germans  marched  only  through  Limburg.  Was  Dutch 
neutrality  ‘formal’  only?  Or  would  it  be  upheld  by  force  of  arms?  Von 
Zech  received  a  negative  reply,  endorsed  by  Van  Kleffens.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  clear  whether  von  Zech’s  approach  was  official  or  not.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  von  Zech’s  move  was  not  given  to  the  Dutch  Cabinet.5  On 


no.  384,  p.  445)  Hitler  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  stupidities  of  the  Dutch  Government 
to  ask  for  the  return  of  Klop’s  body,  and  thus  admit  that  a  Dutch  staff  officer  had  been  engaged 
in  unneutral  business.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  at  a  suitable  time  ,  he  would  exploit  all  that  and 
use  it  to  motivate  my  action’.  For  a  personal  account  of  the  affair  see  Best’s  broadcast  of  July 
1948,  quoted  in  English  in  Enquetecommissie,  2  B,  87  seqq.;  and  Capt.  S.  Payne  Best:  The  Venlo 
Incident  (London,  Hutchinson,  1950),  especially  chapters  1  and  2.  See  also  M.  van  Blankenstein 
in  Het  Parool,  8  March  1947,  quoted  in  Enquetecommissie,  2  B,  63  seqq. 

1  e.g.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  quoted  in  The  Times,  13  November  1939. 

2  See  above,  p.  128,  note  5.  3  Cf.  Enquetecommissie 1  B,  94. 

4  The  Times,  20  November  1939.  The  Temps  (21  November  1939)  reports  an  Italian  dementi. 

5  See  Enquetecommissie,  2  A,  16,  19-21.  Van  Kleffens  says  he  does  not  remember;  he  may  have 
done  so  if  there  was  a  meeting  the  same  day;  he  did  not  think  it  important  enough  to  call  a 
special  meeting;  and  anyhow  no  minutes  were  kept  of  extraordinary  Cabinet  meetings  (ibid, 
p.  12).  On  12  January  1940  Heydrich  informed  Ribbentrop  that  a  reliable  confidential  agent, 
who  said  he  had  had  access  to  the  ‘action  committee’  of  the  Dutch  Cabinet,  had  reported  that,  if 
the  Germans  marched  through  Belgium,  Holland  would  do  nothing:  if  through  southern 
Limburg,  she  would  raise  a  great  outcry,  but  would  not  counter-attack  or  ask  England  and 
France  for  help  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  61 1). 
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20  November  ‘Directive  No.  8  for  the  Conduct  of  the  War’  (signed  by 
Keitel)1  ordered  a  state  of  readiness:  ‘The  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Armed 
Forces  cannot  be  predicted.’ 

(e)  The  Effect  on  the  Netherlands  of  the  War  at  Sea,  and  of 

the  Russo-Finnish  War 

It  was  in  November  1939  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  at  sea  began  to 
bear  really  hard  upon  the  Netherlands.  On  the  18th  the  Simon  Bolivar, 
a  large  Dutch  passenger  steamer,  was  sunk  by  a  magnetic  mine2  near  the 
Sunk  lightship,  just  to  the  eastward  of  Harwich.  The  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  the  German  Government  whether  they  had  laid  mines  in  that 
area;  and  were  careful  to  ask  the  British  Government  the  same  question.3 
On  23  November  the  tanker  Sliedrecht  was  stopped  by  a  U-boat  150  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Ireland.  The  ship’s  company  were  ordered  into  the 
boats,  and  the  ship  was  then  torpedoed.  Five  of  the  crew  survived  out  of 
thirty-one.4  And  so  the  tale  went  on.5  The  Dutch  complained  bitterly  that 
the  sea  was  no  longer  free,  and  they  were  severely  shocked  by  what  they 
called  ‘the  cruel  character  of  British  measures’6  instituted  in  reprisal  for 
the  German  conduct  of  the  war  at  sea.  These  measures,  announced  by  the 
Prime  Minister  on  21  November7  (and  followed  by  the  French  on  the 
22nd),  were  similar  to  those  taken  in  the  First  World  War  and  made 
exports  of  German  origin  or  German  ownership  subject  to  seizure  on  the 
high  seas.8  On  23  November  the  Dutch  Minister  in  London  called  at  the 
Foreign  Office  to  make  a  demarche  reserving  all  Holland’s  rights  under 
international  law  in  respect  of  any  measures  that  the  British  might  take; 
and,  according  to  a  report  from  Copenhagen  of  25  November,  German 
calculations  of  the  effect  of  the  reprisals  concluded  that  ‘Germany  in 
future  can  give  no  special  consideration  to  neutral  ships  if  they  should 
attempt  to  cross  the  North  Sea’.9  The  Dutch,  who,  in  representations 
made  by  neutrals  against  the  British  measures,  had  emphasized  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  heavy  loss  that  these  would  inflict  on  Dutch  shippers  and  agents, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  377. 

2  For  the  German  use  of  the  magnetic  mine  in  1939-40  and  for  Allied  counter-measures  see 
Churchill,  i.  392-401  and  561-5;  U.S.  edition,  i.  499-510  and  706-11. 

3  ‘Orange  Book’,  April  1940,  pp.  14-17.  The  Simon  Bolivar  was  the  fifth  Dutch  ship  to  be  sunk 
during  the  war  ( The  Times,  20  November  1939). 

4  ‘Orange  Book’,  April  1940,  pp.  8-14. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  17-23. 

6  The  Times,  23  November  1939.  See  also  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  79-80. 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  353,  coll.  1033-4.  See  also  Lord  Cecil’s  speech  on  22  November  1939 
(H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  114,  coll.  1874-6),  which  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  the  ‘navicert’ 
system.  Cf.  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  19  seqq.  (see  under  Navicerts  in 
the  index  to  that  volume). 

8  The  Order  in  Council  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  28  November  1939,  and  came 
into  force  on  4  December. 

9  The  Times,  24  and  27  November  1939. 
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were  considering  sending  ships  in  convoy  led  by  a  ship  fitted  with  para¬ 
vanes,  as  a  precaution  against  mines,  and  escorted  by  neutral  warships  as 
a  protection  against  being  stopped  by  the  British  or  attacked  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans;1  but  they  realized  that  such  escort  must  draw  them  into  the  war; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  German  press,  which  for  a  fortnight  had 
been  less  aggressive,  attacked  the  Dutch  for  submitting  to  the  British 
measures.2  The  feeling  expressed  in  the  Dutch  press  was  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  who  was  responsible  for  laying  mines  without 
notification  along  routes  used  by  merchant  ships,  but  that  common  sense 
suggested  that  it  could  not  be  the  British ;  that  the  British  reprisals  hit  the 
Dutch  hard,  and  it  would  probably  be  a  long  time  before  agreement  could 
be  reached;  yet  the  Netherlands  could  not  hope  to  coerce  either  Britain  or 
Germany.  Meanwhile,  Dutch  vessels  must  continue  to  put  to  sea.  Most 
Dutch  papers  expressed  equal  indignation  at  both  Britain  and  Germany; 
but  one3  said  that,  although  Britain  was  aware  that  her  reprisal  measures 
broke  the  letter  of  international  law,  she  had  shown  much  consideration 
for  neutrals,  and  might  be  ready  to  make  certain  concessions ;  and  another4 
was  outspoken  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  British  and  German 
measures :  the  former,  it  was  pointed  out,  caused  loss  of  money,  while  the 
latter  caused  loss  of  life,  and  in  this  connexion  the  paper  referred  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  cruelty  in  the  First  World  War. 

While  the  Dutch  Government  were  considering  a  new  approach  to 
Britain  about  the  blockade,  and  had  not  yet  taken  any  decision  about 
organizing  convoys,  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  issued  a 
statement  on  Germany’s  contention  that  Allied  action  in  detaining  exports 
was  illegal;5  and  a  German  note  handed  to  foreign  press  representatives 
expressed  surprise  that,  after  the  British  and  French  reprisal  measures, 
neutrals  (the  note  was  obviously  aimed  at  the  Netherlands,  the  only 
country  mentioned  by  name)  did  not  arm  their  merchant  vessels  or 
organize  them  in  convoys.  (When  the  British  had  armed  their  merchant 
ships  against  the  U-boats  the  Germans  had  used  this  as  a  pretext  for  indis¬ 
criminate  mining,  and  had  been  reviling  the  British  for  it  for  two  months.)6 
In  an  interview  with  a  Dutch  correspondent,7  Lord  Cecil  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  conflict 

1  Ibid.  27  November  1939. 

2  Ibid.  30  November  1939,  with  a  comment  that  Germany  seemed  to  be  trying  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  standing  grievance  against  the  Dutch,  which  could  be  used  as  a  pretext  or  lever 
when  required.  The  Utrechtsch  Nieuwsblad  (9  December  1939)  said  that  it  was  unreasonable  of 
Germany  to  expect  neutrals  to  resist  British  contraband  control;  and,  after  all,  the  British  had 
brought  no  pressure  to  bear  on  Holland  about  the  Venlo  incident.  Resistance  by  force  to  the 
British  blockade  would  clearly  mean  that  Holland  would  be  at  war  with  Britain  ( The  Times,  7 
December  1939). 

3  Utrechtsch  Nieuwsblad,  30  November  1939.  4  Haagsche  Post,  2  December  1939. 

5  The  Times,  1  December  1939.  6  Ibid.  7  December  1939. 

7  Reported  in  Telegraaf,  12  December  1939. 
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between  Britain  and  Germany,  the  neutrals  might  have  had  to  take  steps 
which  would  have  cost  them  more  than  the  British  reprisal  measures  did. 
On  30  December  1939  The  Times  published  a  long  article  from  its  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Netherlands,  reviewing  Holland’s  situation  consequent 
upon  the  war  at  sea.  He  was  told,  he  said,  by  the  Dutch  that  Holland  was 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea — lYou  are  the  deep  sea’ ;  and  the  gist  of 
the  article  was  that  Holland  was  going  to  continue  to  ply  her  carrying 
trade  in  spite  of  British  control  and  German  destruction.1 

The  invasion  of  Finland  by  Russia  on  30  November  1939“  an<^  Finland  s 
application  to  the  League  of  Nations  evoked  much  sympathy  in  the 
Netherlands,3  but  it  was  felt  in  Holland  that  f  inland  could  not  reasonably 
expect  automatic  action  under  Article  16.  The  Dutch  Governments 
view  was  that  the  League  at  that  time  lacked  authority,  and  they  said  that 
they  would  not  join  in  any  sanctions  against  a  country  indicated  as  the 
aggressor,  though  they  might  co-operate  in  eventual  procedure  to  find  the 
aggressor.4  It  was  feared  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  between  Germany 
and  the  Allies  could  in  the  end  benefit  no  country  except  Russia.5  When 
Finland  was  defeated  the  Dutch  considered  that  ‘the  Allies  had  left  her  to 
her  fate’.6 


(/)  The  Alarm  of  January  1940 

The  year  1940  opened  for  the  Netherlands  in  comparative  calm.  Colijn 
and  De  Geer  broadcast  on  1  and  3  January,  and  Colijn,  who  was  speaking 
as  a  private  person  and,  as  usual,  minced  his  words  less,  said  that  the 
Netherlands  were  ‘entering  upon  a  time  of  extreme  danger’,  and  that  the 
neutrals  were  already  suffering  badly.  He  called  for  watchfulness  and 
confidence  ‘during  the  present  period  of  insecurity’.7  On  6  January  an 
official  warning  was  issued  from  The  Hague  that  any  aggression  affecting 
the  integrity  of  the  Netherlands  would  meet  with  the  utmost  armed 
resistance  of  which  Holland  was  capable.  But  it  was  not  until  10  January 
that  fear  of  invasion,  perhaps  in  the  immediate  future,  grew  again  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  this  day  the  German  orders  for  the  seizure  by  parachute 
and  glider-borne  troops  of  two  crossings  over  the  Meuse  south  of  Namur 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgians,  when  an  aircraft  in  which  they  were 
being  carried  made  a  forced  landing  near  Mechelen-sur-Meuse.8  This 

1  At  the  end  of  January  1940  Chamberlain  said  that  the  British  had  not  sunk  one  neutral  ship 
( The  Times,  1  February  1940).  For  a  report  by  von  Zech  to  Berlin  on  the  torpedoing  of  Dutch 
ships  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  635. 

2  See  above,  pp.  73  seqq. 

3  The  Dutch  Red  Cross  had  collected  250,000  guilders  for  Finland  by  the  middle  of  January 
1940  ( The  Times,  18  January  1940). 

4  Ibid.  11  December  1939. 

5  Ibid.  14  December  1  939j  quoting  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant. 

6  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  13  February  1940. 

7  The  Times,  3  and  4  January  1940.  8  See  below,  pp.  155-7. 
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operation  was  to  be  part  of  the  general  attack  in  the  west,  which  was 
planned  for  7  January.  The  Belgian  Government  did  not  show  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves  to  any  foreign  government,  but  they  informed  the  military 
authorities  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  of  their  contents 
and  at  once  began  to  increase  their  military  precautions.  In  consequence, 
Dutch  army  leave  was  stopped,  and  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  14th ;  but  this  was  said  to  be  due  to  unfavourable  symptoms 
in  the  general  European  situation,  not  to  any  reports  about  new  dangers 
to  Holland  or  to  the  disclosure  of  deliberate  plans  directed  against  her.1 
Even  now,  neither  Belgium  nor  Holland  would  accept  preparatory  help 
from  the  Allies.2  When  it  was  realized  in  Germany  that  the  orders  might 
have  been  captured,  a  choice  seemed  inevitable  between  advancing  the 
date  of  the  attack,  in  order  to  anticipate  Allied  counter-measures,  and 
altering  the  plan,  which  would  take  time.  The  problem  was  solved  for  the 
Germans  by  the  bad  weather,  and  the  attack  was  postponed. 

By  16  January,  although  the  Dutch  were  alarmed  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  German  divisions  facing  the  Dutch  frontier  south  of  the  Rhine, 
and  by  the  remarkable  activity  in  road-making  in  that  area  of  Germany, 
the  tension  in  the  Low  Countries  had  relaxed  a  little.  It  was  thought  in 
London  that  the  situation  might  have  been  deliberately  engineered  by 
Germany;  while  Germany  accused  the  Allies  of  starting  the  alarm.  The 
Dutch,  however,  said  that  their  precautions  had  not  been  prompted  by 
the  British  and  French;  they  were  accustomed  to  judge  reports  on  the 
international  situation  on  their  merits.3  Normal  leave  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  army  on  23  January.4 

A  broadcast  delivered  on  20  January  by  Churchill,5  at  this  time  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  provoked  the  Dutch  a  good  deal.  Churchill  said 
that  the  small  neutrals  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war;  their  plight  was 
lamentable  and  would  become  much  worse.  They  bowed  now  to  Ger¬ 
many,  thinking  that  the  Allies  would  win.  Their  only  safety  lay  in  British 
and  French  convoys.6  What  would  happen  if  they  did  their  duty  in 
accordance  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  stood  together 
with  the  British  and  French  Empires?  The  reply  made  in  the  Netherlands 
was  that  it  was  not  for  Churchill  to  prescribe  Holland’s  duty.  Holland 
would  maintain  her  neutrality  even  if  it  were  to  be  manifest  that  Germany 

1  The  Times,  15  January  1940. 

2  Churchill  (i.  440;  U.S.  edition,  i.  557)  says:  ‘I  was  told  about  all  this  at  the  time,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  incredible  that  the  Belgians  would  not  make  a  plan  to  invite  us  in.’ 

3  The  Times,  16  and  17  January  1940. 

4  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  subject  to  the  state  of  siege  had  been  slightly  extended,  and 
military  censorship  of  the  correspondents  of  foreign  newspapers  had  been  instituted  on  22 
January.  Leave  had  been  restored  to  the  Allied  armies,  for  the  first  time  since  the  alarm,  on  the 
1 7th. 

5  For  the  text  see  The  Times,  22  January  1940. 

6  Some  slight  concession  in  the  examination  of  neutral  ships  is  reported  ibid.  18  January  1940. 
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was  going  to  be  defeated.  Churchill  was  trying  to  place  the  small  neutrals 
in  the  front  line.  What  about  the  United  States  of  America,  Italy,  and 
Japan?  It  was  unreasonable  to  appeal  to  small  neutrals  as  members  of  the 
League,  when  great  nations  had  systematically  neglected  it  so  long  as  it 
was  in  their  interest  to  do  so.1 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Dutch  Government,  who  wanted 
to  preserve  democratic  institutions  in  toto,2  and  the  military  authorities, 
who  had  a  different  conception  of  the  Government’s  duty,  was  made 
apparent  by  the  resignation,  on  5  February  i94°>  General  I.  H.  Reyn- 
ders,  the  Commander-in-Chief.3  He  had  wanted  stronger  military  control 
over  civilian  life,  and  the  extension  of  the  state  of  siege  to  the  whole 
country.4 

The  minds  of  the  Dutch  were  confused  by  contradictory  propaganda. 
For  instance,  a  number  of  German  business  men  who  visited  Holland  in 
the  middle  of  February  seemed  to  be  trying  to  spread  the  idea  that 
Germany  desired,  more  than  anything  else,  the  resumption  of  normal 
business,  while,  at  the  same  time,  German  official  propaganda  was  talking 
about  ‘the  approaching  decision’.5  Nevertheless,  Holland  seemed  to  have 
settled  calmly  into  her  niche  in  the  drole  de  guerre ,  if  calm  could  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  continued  sinking  of  her  ships,  alarms  over  spies,  flights  of 
foreign  aircraft  in  increasing  numbers  over  Dutch  territory,  and  foreign 
air  attacks  on  Dutch  ships. 

A  new  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  force  neutrals  not  to  submit  to  the 
British  contraband  control  system  was  reported  from  Amsterdam ;  and  the 
Dutch  Government  replied  by  saying  that  they  had  not  advised  their 
nationals  to  submit,  and  had  even  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
forbid  this.6  On  3  March  the  German  authorities  published  a  plain  threat 
that  any  neutral  ship,  which  touched  at  a  British  port  or  accepted  the 
conditions  of  British  contraband  control,  was  liable  to  be  sunk.  On 

1  The  Times,  23  January  1940. 

2  According  to  Van  Kleffens  it  was  De  Geer  who  was  the  strongest  opponent  of  military 
control,  although  no  one  wanted  to  impair  civilian  rights  before  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
{Enquetecommissie,  2  A,  48). 

3  See  The  Times,  6  February  1940.  The  constitutional  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief — 
whether,  for  instance,  he  was  subordinate  to  the  Queen  or  to  the  Cabinet — is  discussed  at  length 
in  Enquetecommissie,  1  A,  7  seqq.  There  had  been  a  gentleman’s  agreement  between  Reynders 
and  the  Government  that  he  should  not  exercise  all  the  powers  vested  in  him  under  the  state  of 
war  declared  on  1  September  1939  (ibid.  p.  20) ;  but  later  he  came  to  regard  this  agreement  as 
unconstitutional,  and  tried  to  cancel  it  (ibid.  p.  21).  Some  people  considered  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  circumscribed  Reynders  too  much,  and  meddled  in  purely  tactical  questions  (e.g.  ibid. 
1  B,  76).  The  controversy  continued  after  the  war  (e.g.  ibid.  pp.  59  seqq.)  and  in  brochures 
published  by  Reynders  and  by  Dijxhoorn.  Reynders  (see  also  below,  p.  142,  note  2)  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  6  February  by  General  Winkelman. 

4  It  was  not  until  19  April  that  martial  law  was  declared  with  application  to  the  whole 
country  (Van  Kleffens,  p.  97;  The  Times,  20  April  1940). 

5  Ibid.  15  February  1940. 

6  Ibid.  1  and  2  March  1940,  but  see  above,  pp.  132-3. 
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30  March  Churchill  again  broadcast  on  the  subject  of  the  war.1  He  said 
that  many  of  the  smaller  European  states  were  being  terrorized  into  sup¬ 
plying  Germany,  a  course  which  might  lengthen  the  war,  with  serious 
consequences  in  many  countries.  There  was  the  greatest  sympathy  in 
Britain  for  neutrals  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Germany’s  neighbours, 
but  it  was  not  right  that  their  weakness  should  feed  the  aggressor’s  strength. 
At  any  moment  these  neutrals  might  be  subjected  to  an  avalanche  of  steel 
and  fire.  The  Dutch  considered  that  in  this  speech  the  admonition  to  the 
neutrals  was  moderate  and  showed  understanding  of  their  plight.  Chur¬ 
chill’s  argument  might  be  reduced  to  two  questions:  Were  they  morally 
bound  to  challenge  Germany  by  joining  in  the  blockade?  And  would 
their  suicide  ensure  Allied  victory?  A  speech  by  Chamberlain  on  the 
tightening  of  the  blockade2  was  interpreted  in  Holland  as  meaning  that 
neutrals  must  submit  their  lawful  trade  with  Germany  to  supervision  by 
Britain  and  France;  they  would  thus  indirectly  favour  the  Allies,  and  this 
would  involve  an  infringement  of  their  neutrality. 


(g)  9  April  to  9  May  1940 

On  9  April  Denmark  and  Norway  were  invaded  by  Germany.  The 
Dutch  Cabinet  met,  and  announced  that,  with  certain  small  exceptions, 
all  service  leave  was  stopped:  not  because  they  apprehended  any  new 
danger  to  the  Netherlands,  but  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  unflinching 
determination  to  defend  their  neutrality.  The  Dutch  people  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  convinced  that  Holland  had  long  been  ready  to  face  any 
emergency,  and  that  neither  the  policy  of  the  Government  nor  the  military 
preparations  were  in  need  of  any  appreciable  readjustment.  Military 
units  along  the  frontier  and  coastal  defences  were  alert  day  and  night.3 
Colijn  said  that  no  one  could  doubt  Holland’s  attitude,  and  that  even 
greatly  superior  enemy  forces  would  find  her  a  tough  nut  to  crack.4  On 
1 2  April  a  warning  was  published  in  the  Dutch  press  against  the  spreading 
of  rumours  and  speculations.  The  Government  went  on  to  say  that  internal, 
as  well  as  external,  security  had  their  full  attention.  The  example  of 
Quisling  was  in  their  minds,  and  they  were  admonishing  the  Dutch 
National  Socialists  (there  was  some  misgiving  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
Government’s  watchfulness  over  their  activities).  On  15  April  an  official 
announcement  said  that  the  Dutch  declined  to  be  confused  by  the  war  of 
rumours  waged  over  their  heads  by  the  belligerents.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 

1  For  the  text  of  the  speech  and  for  the  Dutch  appraisal  of  it  see  The  Times,  i  April  1 940. 

2  2  April  1940,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  359,  coll.  41-44:  ‘The  Allies  are  determined  to  prosecute 
the  economic  war  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.’  Chamberlain  also  referred  to  a  war-trade  agree¬ 
ment  successfully  concluded  with,  inter  alios,  the  Netherlands  (reported  in  Dutch  Official  Gazette: 
see  The  Times,  6  April  1940). 

3  Ibid.  12  April  1940.  The  state  of  siege  was  further  extended  on  the  13th. 

4  Telegraaf,  1 1  April  1 940. 
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show  of  unshaken  confidence,  the  part  played  by  traitors  in  Norway  was 
the  main  topic  of  conversation  in  Holland,  and  everyone  was  wondering 
whether  someone  near  him  might  not  be  a  defeatist  or  a  traitor.  Never 
before  in  modern  times  had  there  been  such  a  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in 
Holland  (at  this  time  thousands  of  aliens  were  being  interned  in  Belgium).1 
On  19  April  the  state  of  siege  was  extended  to  cover  the  whole  country, 
thus  allowing  the  military  to  overrule  the  civilian  authorities;  and  De  Geer, 
calling  for  calm  and  confidence  and  quoting  the  device  of  William  the 
Silent,  saevis  tranquillus  in  undis ,  said  that  there  was  no  question  of  any  con¬ 
fidential  discussions  with  any  of  the  belligerents  about  the  possibilities  in 
the  case  of  an  attack  by  the  other  party.2  Freedom  of  the  press  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the  27th,  and  a  strict  military 
censorship  was  imposed  upon  all  newspapers :  there  was  some  uncertainty 
about  what  the  full  extent  of  military  interference  would  be,  but  there  was 
confidence  that  the  measures  would  be  applied  with  moderation.  Army 
leave,  which  had  been  suspended  on  9  April,  was  restored.  The  reaction 
of  the  Dutch  to  Ribbentrop’s  broadcast  of  the  27th  was  that  they  saw  no 
logic  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  invasion  of  Norway,  still  less  the  attack 
on  Denmark;  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  keep  their  powder  dry  and 
their  soil  wet.3 4 

On  4  May  the  Dutch  Government  received  sudden  information  that  the 
Netherlands  might  be  invaded  within  a  few  days;  and  this  report  was 
confirmed  on  the  next  day  from  another  quarter,  though  without  any  more 
light  on  the  exact  date.*  This  intelligence  was  not  passed  on  to  the  Allies, 
for  the  Germans  might  have  heard  of  this  and  have  accused  the  Nether¬ 
lands  of  a  breach  of  neutrality;  and  it  was  doubtful  what  help  the  Allies 
could  send  at  such  short  notice.5  On  7  May  leave  was  stopped  and  men 
who  were  on  leave  were  recalled,  without  exception.  No  explanation  was 
given,  except  that  the  decision  was  due  to  ‘increasing  uncertainty  in  the 
international  situation’ ;  but  the  Dutch  people  had  so  often  heard  the  cry 


1  The  Times,  20  April  1940,  and  see  below,  p.  158. 

2  The  Government  had  said  on  the  day  before  that  they  were  not  seeking  the  assistance  of  any 
country  (i.e.  Japan)  in  protecting  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  ( The  Times,  19  April  1940).  This 
was  in  reply  to  a  Japanese  statement  of  15  April  on  Japan’s  economic  ties  with  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  (see  below,  p.  580),  and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  March 
German  ships  were  preparing  to  leave  Dutch  harbours  in  those  waters  ( The  Times,  30  March 
1940). 

3  Ibid.  29  and  30  April  1940. 

4  See  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  102-3.  Wheeler-Bennett  ( Nemesis  of  Power,  p.  495)  says  that  this 
information  came  from  Major  G.  J.  Sas  (see  below,  p.  142,  note  2),  the  Netherlands  military 
attach^  in  Berlin.  A  warning  had  been  received  towards  the  end  of  April:  Dr.  Joseph  Muller, 
who  belonged  to  the  Abwehr,  and  was  also  the  diplomatic  agent  of  Cardinal  Faulhaber,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Munich  (see  Rothfels:  German  Opposition  to  Hitler,  p.  133),  told  his  connexions  in  Rome, 
at  General  Beck’s  request,  that  an  attack  in  the  west  must  be  expected  in  eight  to  ten  days 
(Zeller:  Geist  der  Freiheit,  p.  307,  note  44). 

5  Van  Kleffens,  p.  103. 
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of  ‘Wolf’,  and  had  seen  so  many  similar  measures  taken  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  few  months,  that  they  remained  calm,  on  both  this  and  the  following 
day,  in  spite  of  continued  official  reticence.1  The  tension  even  seemed  to 
relax  slightly — possibly  owing  to  a  speech  made  by  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,2  in  which  he  said  that  Allied  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Norway  in  order  to  begin  operations  elsewhere.  This,  and  the  transfer  of 
French  and  British  warships  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed  to  show  that 
the  north-west  of  Europe  might  be  going  to  be  quieter  for  a  time.3  Mean¬ 
while,  in  Holland,  there  were  now  half  a  million  men  under  arms,  and 
final  defensive  precautions  were  being  taken.4  Schiphol,  the  airport  of 
Amsterdam,  was  to  be  closed  to  all  foreign  aircraft  (which,  in  effect,  meant 
German  aircraft)  from  10  May  until  further  notice,  and  arrests  of  alleged 
spies  were  taking  place  daily.5 


( h )  The  Assault,  10  May  1940 

The  German  attack  began,  without  warning,  at  4  a.m.  on  10  May.6 
The  news  was  telephoned  at  once  to  London  and  Paris,  and  the  Dutch, 
who  for  so  long  had  refused  to  allow  any  preparation  or  even  preliminary 
discussion  to  be  made  for  the  help  that  they  now  sought,7  and  which  was 

1  The  Times,  8  and  9  May  1 940.  Dutch  correspondents  in  London  knew  that  war  was  imminent, 
but  their  despatches  were  withheld  from  publication,  in  order  that  the  public  might  not  be 
alarmed  (De  Jong:  Holland  fights  the  Nazis,  p.  8). 

2  8  May  1940,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 16,  col.  346. 

3  German  propaganda  did  its  best  to  reinforce  this  notion.  See  the  Deutschlandsender  broadcast 
quoted  by  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  107-8. 

4  Ibid.  p.  105. 

5  The  Times,  10  May  1940.  The  editor  of  the  National  Socialist  Misthoorn,  notoriously  pro- 
German  and  anti -Jewish,  was  arrested  on  29  April,  and  on  3  May  it  was  reported  from  Amster¬ 
dam  that  many  people  had  been  arrested  as  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  country,  including 
Rost  van  Tonningen  (the  editor  of  the  National  Socialist  daily),  the  publisher  of  another  National 
Socialist  periodical,  and  one  Communist.  Mussert  was  not  arrested.  Before  the  Dutch  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry,  in  1948,  De  Geer  was  accused  by  Gerbrandy  of  having  wished  to  add 
Communists  to  the  pro-German  persons  arrested,  as  a  sop  to  Germany.  De  Geer  called  this  a 
lie.  After  questioning  many  witnesses  the  Commission  brought  in  a  verdict  of  non  liquet.  They 
were  unable  to  ascertain  how  many  Communists  had,  in  fact,  been  arrested  (all  the  prison 
records  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war).  Their  finding  was  that  the  number  was  one  or 
more  (Enquetecommissie,  2  A,  58-59). 

6  Eleven  assurances  had  been  given  by  Germany  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg 
(. l.M.T .  Nuremberg,  iii.  132).  Deutsche  Treue:  Punica fides.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Hitler  said  to  his 
soldiers :  ‘The  fight  which  begins  to-day  will  decide  the  destiny  of  the  German  people  for  1 ,000 
years’  ( Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  New  York  Times,  1 1  May  1940).  On  the  same  day  in  Great 
Britain  Chamberlain  resigned  and  a  coalition  Government  was  formed  under  Churchill.  The 
Dutch  army  fought  bravely,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  14  May.  The  capitulation  was  signed 
on  the  15th,  but  fighting  continued  in  Zeeland  until  the  17th  (see  De  Jong:  Holland  fights  the 
Nazis,  pp.  10-14).  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  never  capitulated  in  any  form  with 
regard  either  to  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  or  to  her  territories  overseas  (see  letter  from  Van 
Kleffens  in  The  Times,  20  June  1940). 

7  ‘If  we  had  previously  entered  into  military  conversations  with  the  Allies,  the  German 
Intelligence  Service  would  without  any  doubt  whatsoever  have  got  hold  of  it,  the  result  of  which 
would  have  been  an  immediate  German  attack  provoked  by  an  act  of  our  own.  That  would 
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afforded  at  once,1  had  joined  the  Allies.2  At  6.15  a.m.  on  the  same  day 
Ribbentrop  handed  the  Dutch  Minister  in  Berlin  a  voluminous  memo¬ 
randum^  Goebbels  broadcast  at  7  o’clock;  about  the  same  time  the  Ger¬ 
man  Minister  at  The  Hague,  von  Zech,  handed  a  memorandum  to  Van 
Kleffens,  who  left  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  receive  it;4  and  during  that  morn¬ 
ing  Ribbentrop  made  a  statement  to  representatives  of  the  German  and 
foreign  press.5 

The  gist  of  the  German  apologia  for  the  attack  on  the  Low  Countries 
was  as  follows :  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Allies  to  extend  the  war;  their  plan  to 
occupy  Scandinavia  had  been  frustrated.  The  transfer  of  their  fleets  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  a  ruse;  their  real  goal  was  the  Ruhr,  and  the  German 
Government  had  proof  of  the  intention  of  Britain  and  F  ranee  to  attack 
Germany  through  Belgium.6  German  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  been  conditional  on  the  observation  of  strict  neutrality 
by  those  countries;  and  there  had  been  many  instances  of  their  non¬ 
neutral  behaviour:  their  press  had  been  hostile,  and  leading  personalities 
had  been  equally  hostile  in  public  utterances ;  high  officials  of  the  General 
Staffs  of  both  countries  had  given  actual  help  to  the  British  Secret  Service 

simply  have  amounted  to  suicide’  (Van  Kleffens,  p.  1 18.  This  is  the  second  time  in  his  book  that 
Van  Kleffens  used  this  last  phrase).  It  is  true  that  the  Allies,  when  the  attack  had  already  begun 
and  they  were  appealed  to,  could  not  send  enough  help  in  time  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the 
Netherlands;  if  it  be  granted  that  they  could  not  have  done  so  in  response  to  any  earlier  appeal 
(ibid.  p.  189),  then  indeed  the  choice  lay  between  suicide  and  waiting  to  become  the  victim  of  a 
murderous  assault.  The  Dutch  could  not  foresee  that,  in  the  end,  this  would  be  unsuccessful. 

1  For  an  account  of  Allied  operations  in  support  of  the  Netherlands  see  Ellis :  The  Campaign  in 
France  and  Flanders,  1939-1940,  pp.  49-52. 

2  Sealed  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  Dutch  Legations  in  London  and  Paris, 
which  were  only  to  be  opened  on  receipt  of  a  given  code-word  (this  would  be  received  only  in 
case  of  a  German  attack) ,  to  ask  for  help,  particularly  in  the  air  (see  V an  Kleffens,  pp.  no,  1 1 7— 
18).  Reynders  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Minister  in  Paris  knew  the  contents  of  the  sealed 
instructions,  and  he  wrote  to  the  military  attache  there  forbidding  him  to  discuss  them  with  the 
French  Staff  ( Enquetecommissie ,  2  A,  29).  The  Germans  published  these  instructions  in  one  of 
their  now  discredited  White  Books  (no.  5,  1940),  and  Van  Kleffens  points  out  (p.  131,  note)  that 
the  German  editors  took  care  not  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which  these  sealed  instructions 
were  opened  by  their  recipients.  This  necessary  explanation  was  suppressed  in  order  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  German  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  had  been  a  justified  anticipation  of  an 
Allied  entry  in  response  to  invitation.  The  instructions  presupposed,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
German  invasion  had  already  begun.  For  the  giving  of  the  news  of  the  attack  by  the  Dutch 
Minister  in  London  to  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  for  the  Allies’  swift  response,  see  The 
Times,  1 1  May  1 940. 

3  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  128  seqq.  For  the  text  see  Frankfurter  £eitung,  11  May  1940. 

4  This  was  a  forestalling  action,  a  demand  for  admission  of  the  German  forces  without  re¬ 
sistance:  see  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  120-4,  ancl  Enquetecommissie,  2  B,  17. 

5  For  the  text  see  Volkischer  Beobachter,  and,  for  a  translation,  New  York  Times,  1 1  May 
1940. 

6  Contrast  what  Hitler  said,  in  private,  to  his  Commanders-in-Chief  on  22  August  1939:  ‘I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  these  States  [Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland],  as  well  as  Scandinavia, 
will  defend  their  neutrality  with  all  available  means.  England  and  France  will  not  violate  the 
neutrality  of  these  countries’  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  342  (798-PS);  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  192, 
pp.  203-4). 
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in  attempts  to  bring  about  a  revolution  and  to  overthrow  the  Fiihrer;1 
Holland  and  Belgium  had  fortified  only  their  eastern  frontiers,  and  had 
kept  forces  mobilized  only  there2  (these  dispositions  were  obviously  made 
in  full  agreement  with  the  British  and  French  General  Staffs) ;  Holland 
had  made  only  the  feeblest  protests  against  the  violation  of  her  territory 
almost  daily  by  British  aircraft;  and  there  was  other  evidence  of  non¬ 
neutrality.3  Ribbentrop’s  memorandum  (mentioned  above)  included 
among  its  annexes  a  report  from  the  OKW  dated  4  May  1940  (a  deal  of 
ink  was  spilt  in  justifying  the  unjustifiable),  giving  examples  of  the  ‘one¬ 
sided  neutrality’  of  Holland  and  Belgium,4  and  a  report  from  the  German 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  dated  29  March  1940,  giving  alleged  details  of 
the  activities  of  the  British  Secret  Service  ‘with  the  furtherance  of  Holland 
and  Belgium’.5 

The  Dutch  and  Belgian  Ministers  in  Berlin  tried  on  10  May  to  hand  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  notes  of  protest  against  the  invasion  of  their  countries, 
but  these  were  rejected.  Queen  Wilhelmina  herself  issued  on  the  same  day 
a  proclamation  which  she  termed  ‘a  flaming  protest  against  this  unprece¬ 
dented  violation  of  good  faith  and  violation  of  all  that  is  decent  between 
cultured  states’.6 

The  course  of  the  campaign  made  it  advisable  for  the  Queen  to  leave 
the  country,  and  by  12  May  she  and  the  Royal  Family  were  in  England.7 
On  the  13th  she  addressed — by  wireless  telephone  through  New  York — 
a  proclamation  to  the  Dutch  people,  saying  that  the  Government  was  in 
England  and  that  the  Netherlands  territories  which  remained  in  Dutch 

1  This  would  have  been  the  moment  for  the  Germans  to  produce  Klop’s  fabricated  ‘statement’ 
(see  above,  p.  130,  note  3). 

2  Cf.  what  Van  Kleffens  says  on  pp.  154-5. 

3  See  The  Times,  n  May  1940. 

4  For  the  text  of  the  report,  under  this  title,  see  Frankfurter  £eitung,  1 1  May  1 940 ;  for  a  summary 
in  translation  see  New  York  Times,  11  May  1940. 

5  Best  and  Stevens,  who  were  kidnapped  at  Venlo  (see  above,  p.  130),  were  said  to  be  agents 
of  the  British  Secret  Service,  with  many  high  connexions  in  Holland  and  Belgium  from  whom 
they  had  approval  and  help  in  their  aims,  which  were  to  strengthen  their  contact  with  the 
German  opposition,  to  eliminate  the  Fiihrer  and  his  closest  associates,  and  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  peace  which  conformed  to  British  desires:  i.e.  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  annexation  of 
Austria.  As  part  of  the  help  which  Dutch  Service  officers  were  said  to  have  given,  the  assistance  of 
Van  Oorschot  (see  above,  p.  130,  note  3)  is  mentioned.  His  wife  was  English  and  he  was  president 
of  the  Dutch -English  Association  at  The  Hague.  He  had  resigned  from  his  post  as  head  of  the 
Dutch  Intelligence  Service  on  29  November  1939,  under  pressure,  it  was  thought,  from  Germany, 
because  he  had  had  Best  and  Stevens  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  staff  officer.  For  the  text  of  the 
report  see  Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  1 1  May  1 940,  which  says  that  the  ‘deposition’  of  Klop  is 
of  such  importance  that  it  is  given  verbatim  in  annexes  1  and  2.  No  annexes  are  printed  in  the 
newspaper. 

6  The  Times,  11  May  1940. 

7  The  Germans  had  made  their  preparations  very  thoroughly.  It  was  even  said  ( Enquetecom - 
missie,  1  B,  22)  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  invading  army  had  lived  at  Veenendaal  for  a  fort¬ 
night  and  had  reconnoitred  the  Dutch  positions.  Their  intention  was  to  seize  The  Hague  on  the 
first  day  of  the  invasion,  and  to  cow,  or  failing  that  to  abduct,  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers 
(see  L.  de  Jong:  The  German  Fifth  Column,  pp.  69-76,  184). 
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hands,  in  Europe  and  outside  it,  were  still  a  sovereign  state.  The  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief  was  to  take  what  measures  were  necessary  and  justifiable 
from  a  military  point  of  view;  local  authorities  were  to  do  their  best  for  the 
population,  and  chiefly  they  should  contribute  towards  preserving  law 
and  order.  In  her  statement  to  the  world,  giving  her  reasons  for  leaving 
Holland,  she  said  that  it  had  become  clear  that  the  invaders’  first  objective 
was  to  capture  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Government,  and  thus  to  deprive 
the  country  of  all  leadership  and  legally  constituted  authority. 

Of  the  Government,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Colonies 
had  flown  to  England  on  the  day  on  which  the  invasion  had  begun,  and 
by  the  early  hours  of  14  May  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  had  arrived  there. 
They  had  received  far-reaching  emergency  powers,  which  enabled  them 
to  set  to  work  at  once  to  carry  on  the  struggle.1 

Annex:  Evidence  of  Major  Sas  on  Events  in  Berlin  on  9  May  19402 

On  the  Thursday  afternoon  9  May  1940  I  was  in  contact  with  Oster  for 
the  last  time.  I  went  to  him  in  the  evening  at  7  o’clock.  I  used  to  call  on 
him  almost  regularly  every  day.  He  told  me  then  that  now  it  really  was 
all  over,  that  the  orders  for  the  invasion  in  the  west  had  been  given,  and 
that  Hitler  had  gone  to  the  western  front.  But  he  also  said  to  me:  ‘There 
still  exists  one  more  possibility,  that  the  thing  will  be  put  off.  We’ve  been 
through  that  three  times  already.  So  let  us  wait  a  bit  longer.  Half  past 
nine  is  the  critical  time.  If  by  half  past  nine  it  has  not  been  counter¬ 
manded,  then  it  is  “ endgiiltig  aus” .’  Then  Oster  and  I  dined  together  in 
the  city.  Naturally,  it  was  more  or  less  of  a  funeral  feast:  we  went  over 
everything  we  had  done  again.  He  told  me  also  that  after  the  Denmark 
business  a  grand  inquiry  had  been  initiated,  because  it  had  been  discovered 
that  there  had  been  some  leak.  Although  an  inquiry  had  been  initiated, 
suspicion  had  not  fallen  on  the  undersigned,  but  on  the  Belgian  military 

1  See  Van  Kleffens,  pp.  213-25. 

2  The  following  is  taken  from  the  evidence  given  by  Lieut. -Col.  G.  J.  Sas  (a  major  and  Dutch 
military  attache  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  invasion)  before  the  Dutch  Commission  of  Inquiry 
held  in  1948.  (For  Sas’s  full  evidence  see  Enquetecommissie,  1  C,  207-13.  A  translation  into 
German  of  the  piece  quoted  here  (pp.  211-12  in  the  Dutch)  appears  in  the  Neue  ZeitunS  ol  7 
August  1953,  under  the  title  ‘Der  Fall  Huppenkothen’.)  As  will  be  seen,  Sas  was  in  close  contact 
with  Oster,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Abwehr.  Reynders  could  not  believe  in  Oster’s  treason,  and  was 
particularly  careful  after  the  Venlo  incident.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Sas  was  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Germans  might  be  waging  a  war  of  nerves  through  him 
{Enquetecommissie,  1  A,  92).  As  his  many  warnings  had  all  gone  unfulfilled  (see  above,  p.  129,  note 
5) — except  this  last  one — Reynders’s  confidence  in  him  had  grown  less  (in  any  case  Sas  and 
Reynders  did  not  get  on  well) ;  Dijxhoorn  says  {Enquetecommissie,  1  C,  648)  that  he  and  the 
Government  believed  Sas’s  reports.  According  to  Sas  (ibid.  p.  213)  it  seems  certain  that  Oster 
was  slowly  strangled  on  9  April  1945.  For  a  report  dated  20  May  1940  from  the  former  Dutch 
Minister  in  Berlin  (who  thoroughly  trusted  Sas),  then  in  Berne,  to  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister, 
then  in  London,  on  the  events  in  Berlin  during  the  last  few  days  before  the  invasion  see  ibid.  2  B, 
x  33-4.  The  report  is  reconstructed  from  memory  in  consultation  with  his  staff,  for  all  confidential 
records  had  been  destroyed. 
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attache,  for  he  had  connexions,  it  was  thought,  with  Catholic  circles  in  the 
High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  (OKW).  ‘So’,  said  Oster  then,  ‘we 
have  played  our  cards  well.  Up  to  now  they  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  business.’  We  dined  together  in  the  city,  then,  and  at  half  past  nine 
I  went  with  him  to  the  OKW.  I  waited  outside  in  the  dark,  and  after 
twenty  minutes  Oster  came  back  and  said:  ‘My  dear  friend,  now  it  really 
is  all  over.  It  has  not  been  countermanded.  The  swine  has  gone  to  the 
western  front — now  it  really  is  definitely  all  over.  I  hope  we  shall  see  each 
other  again  after  this  war’,  and  so  on.  The  conversation  continued  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  then  I  ran  to  my  Legation,  where  I  had  meanwhile  asked 
the  Belgian  military  attache  to  meet  me.  He  was  waiting  there  and,  after 
I  gave  him  this  intelligence,  he  raced  away,  for  his  part,  to  his  Lega¬ 
tion  to  pass  the  information  on.  For  my  part,  I  picked  up  the  telephone 
and  asked  for  the  War  Ministry  at  The  Hague.  These  are  the  sort  of 
moments,  of  course,  that  are  never  forgotten,  for  during  the  twenty 
minutes  that  we  had  to  wait  for  the  call  to  be  put  through  we  sweated 
blood.  But  after  twenty  minutes  the  call  came  through,  and  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  I  got  an  officer  I  luckily  knew  well,  Lieutenant  Commander — now 
Captain — Post  Uiterweer;  and  with  him  I  had  a  conversation  to  the 
following  effect.  I  said:  ‘Post,  you  know  my  voice,  don’t  you?  This  is  Sas, 
in  Berlin.  I’ve  got  only  one  thing  to  tell  you.  Early  to-morrow,  at  dawn: 
Hold  tight!  [Houdje  taai!\  Will  you  just  repeat  it?  You  understand  all 
right,  of  course.’  He  repeated  it,  and  at  the  end  he  said:  ‘Letter  210 
received  then?’  I  repeated  that,  and  said:  ‘Yes,  letter  210  received.’  That 
was  a  code-word  that  we  had  arranged  at  the  last  moment.  ‘Letter  200’ 
meant  invasion,  and  the  last  two  figures  were  to  give  the  date  of  the  inva¬ 
sion.  So  in  this  event  it  was  ‘Letter  210  received’.  This  did  not  finish  the 
business  for  that  evening  yet,  but  in  any  case  my  report  had  got  through. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  later  Colonel  van  de  Plassche  rang  me  up 
(Colonel  van  de  Plassche  was  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Section). 
He  rang  me  up  and  said,  sounding  more  or  less  doubtful:  ‘I  have  such  bad 
news  from  you  about  the  operation  on  your  wife.  What  a  rotten  business. 
Have  you  seen  all  the  doctors?’  Whereupon  I,  since  I’d  laid  myself  open 
for  the  second  time  on  the  open  line,1  was  very  angry  and  I  said,  among 
other  things:  ‘Here,  I  don’t  understand  your  still  pestering  me  at  a  time 
like  this.  You  know  it  now.  There’s  nothing  to  be  done  now  about  the 
operation.  I’ve  talked  to  all  the  doctors.  To-morrow  morning  is  when  it’s 
happening,  at  dawn.’  Then  I  flung  the  receiver  on  to  the  hook.  .  .  . 

With  that  my  role  of  military  attache  in  Berlin  was  finished.  I  had  done 
my  job.  I  went  back  to  my  hotel,  got  my  tooth-brush  and  my  pyjamas,  and 
went  to  the  Legation  to  sleep,  for  the  Minister  did  not  wish  me  to  leave  the 

1  The  Germans  did  in  fact  listen  to  this  call  from  The  Hague  (see  Gisevius:  Bis  zum  bittern 
Ende,  ii.  241). 
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Legation  any  more.  Next  morning  at  half  past  five  the  Minister  banged 
at  my  door  and  said:  ‘Now  the  balloon  really  has  gone  up.  I’ve  got  to  go 
and  see  von  Ribbentrop.’  Then  he  went  to  von  Ribbentrop,  and  we 
switched  on  the  wireless.  Then  we  heard  that  the  invasion  was  on. 

(iv)  Belgium 
By  Constance  Howard 

(a)  The  Background  of  Belgian  Neutrality 

By  1936  the  rapid  rearmament  of  Nazi  Germany  had  convinced  many 
responsible  Belgians  that  a  Franco-German  war  was  probable  and  that 
their  only  hope  of  avoiding  involvement  lay  in  a  policy  of  greater  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  League  of  Nations  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  while  Belgium’s  obligations  as  a  member  might  involve  her  in 
war.  The  Locarno  Agreements  entailed  heavy  military  responsibilities. 

While  King  Leopold  and  his  military  advisers  realized  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  Belgian  army  if  any  serious  resistance  to  an  attack  was 
to  be  made,  there  was  little  support  in  the  country  for  such  a  policy.  A 
bill  to  increase  the  period  of  compulsory  service  introduced  in  January  1936 
met  with  widespread  criticism  in  the  country  and  was  rejected  by  the 
Chamber  at  the  end  of  February.  Opposition  came  from  the  Socialists,  as 
well  as  from  the  Flemish  parties,  who  were  not  prepared  to  support  any 
measure  for  strengthening  Belgian  forces  which,  they  feared,  would  be 
employed  in  a  war  to  promote  French  interests  and  not  Belgian  security. 
They  were  intensely  suspicious  of  the  Franco-Belgian  military  agreement 
of  1920,  which  was  still  in  force,  although  several  of  its  provisions  were 
obsolete.  On  6  March  the  Belgian  Government  obtained  French  agree¬ 
ment  to  its  termination.  Staff  talks  were  to  be  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  the  engagements  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Locarno 
Pact. 

On  the  following  day  German  armed  forces  entered  the  Rhineland  in 
violation  of  the  Locarno  Agreements. 

The  failure  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  take  any  effective  action  in 
reply  crystallized  the  Belgian  leaders’  determination  to  seek  safety  in  a 
policy  of  independence.  Neither  the  France  of  the  Front  Populaire  nor 
the  pacifist-minded  Britain  of  the  Baldwin  era  was  calculated  to  inspire 
the  Belgians  with  confidence.  Britain  and  France  seemed  either  unaware 
of,  or  powerless  to  cope  with,  the  growing  menace  of  renewed  German 
aggression.1 

1  In  fairness  to  France  it  must  be  recalled  that  attempts  by  earlier  French  Governments  to 
persuade  Britain  to  join  France  in  measures  to  prevent  Germany  from  regaining  her  former  posi¬ 
tion  had  met  with  little  encouragement  or  support. 
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On  14  October  1936  the  new  orientation  of  Belgian  foreign  policy  was 
made  plain  by  King  Leopold  in  a  speech  to  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Stressing  the  need  for  rearmament,  Leopold  said:  ‘Our  military  policy, 
like  our  foreign  policy  on  which  it  depends,  must  aim,  not  at  preparing  for 
a  more  or  less  successful  war  following  upon  a  coalition,  but  at  keeping 
war  from  our  territory.’  Belgium  would  reject  all  alliances  and  would 
pursue  a  policy  which  would  be  ‘solely  and  exclusively  Belgian’.1  This 
phrase  had  been  used  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  in  a 
speech  on  foreign  policy  on  20  July  1936. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  independence  and  neutrality  on  which 
the  King  and  his  Ministers  were  agreed — and  which  was  supported  by  a 
big  majority  of  the  Belgian  people — they  sought  and  obtained  release  from 
their  obligations  under  the  Locarno  Agreements.  After  prolonged  nego¬ 
tiations  a  declaration  was  made  by  the  French  and  British  Governments 
on  24  April  1937,  releasing  Belgium  from  her  obligations  towards  them 
and  taking  note  of  her  determination  to  resist  invasion.  At  the  same  time 
they  declared  that  they  would  consider  their  guarantee  of  Belgium’s  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  still  binding  on  them. 

Six  months  later  the  German  Government  declared  that  they,  too, 
would  honour  Belgium’s  inviolability  and  integrity  unless  she  were  to 
co-operate  in  military  action  directed  against  Germany  during  an  armed 
conflict  in  which  Germany  was  involved,  including  permission  for  French 
or  British  troops  to  march  through  Belgium.  Germany  was  prepared  to 
give  Belgium  help  if  she  were  attacked  or  invaded.2  The  only  international 
commitments  still  binding  on  Belgium  were  those  of  the  moribund  League 
of  Nations,  and  these,  too,  were  in  process  of  being  liquidated.  On  23 
July  1936  in  Copenhagen  the  Oslo  States3  had  declared  that  they  would 
not  consider  the  system  of  sanctions  against  Covenant  breakers  under 
Article  16  as  obligatory.4  On  29  April  1937,  after  Belgium’s  release  from 
her  Locarno  commitments,  Spaak  stated  in  the  Chamber  that  the  transit 
of  armed  forces  of  a  member  of  the  League  acting  under  Article  16  would 
not  be  allowed,  except  in  the  case  of  joint  action  by  members  of  the  League 
which  Belgium  had  approved.  He  added  that  the  era  of  military  agree¬ 
ments  had  come  to  an  end.  Staff  talks  with  France  were  discontinued.  On 
2  December  1937  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  Chamber  that,  until  the 
Covenant  had  been  revised,  Belgium  would  accept  only  such  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it  as  she  herself  gave  in  the  plenitude  of  her  sovereignty.  During 
the  Munich  crisis  of  1938  it  was  officially  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1936,  pp.  225-6. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  473-5.  For  Belgian  policy  in  1936  and  1937  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  351-60, 
and  Survey  for  1937,  k  346-68. 

3  The  so-called  Oslo  States  were  the  seven  signatories  of  the  Oslo  Convention  of  1930 — the 
three  Scandinavian  countries,  Finland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

4  Cf.  Survey  for  1937,  i.  34^. 
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Belgium  would  remain  neutral  and  would  not  allow  a  right  of  passage  foi 

thVhe°Frenchnwere  reluctant  to  accept  Belgium’s  withdrawal  from  her 
international  commitments  on  the  Continent,  and  their  acquiescence  was 
obtained  on  each  occasion  only  after  a  prolonged  diplomatic  struggle.  In 
the  spring  of  1938,  when  the  Belgians  refused  to  agree  to  the  passage  o 
French  troops  through  their  territory  if  France  went  to  war  in  defence  o 
Czechoslovakia,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Brussels  sought  to  influence 
their  decision  by  indicating  to  the  three  main  party  ea  ers  t  at  rai 
would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  her  guarantee  to  Belgium  if  she  wou  no 
agree  to  allow  the  passage  of  foreign  troops.1  Belgium,  however,  was  more 
afraid  of  antagonizing  Germany  than  of  antagonizing  the  Western  de mo- 
cracies,  and  she  also  believed  that  the  democracies  would  be  obliged  to 

come  to  her  assistance  in  any  event. 

The  German  occupation  of  Prague  in  March  1939  found  Belgium  m 
the  throes  of  an  election  campaign.  Party  strife,  and  the  instability  o 
government  under  coalition  Cabinets  which  succeeded  one  another  with 
startling  rapidity,  had  led  King  Leopold  to  admonish  his  Ministers  and  to 
speak  of  possible  far-reaching  administrative  reforms  on  more  authoritar¬ 
ian  lines.2  The  German  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  had,  as  its  immedi¬ 
ate  result,  the  damping  down  of  party  polemics  m  Belgium.  Election 
speeches  assumed  a  more  sober  tone.  The  tendency  to  separatism  and 
racial  factionalism  was  generally  condemned  and  the  importance  of 
national  unity  was  stressed.  The  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  had  awakened 
both  Flemings  and  Walloons  to  the  dangers  of  internal  factions  and  the 
need  for  presenting  a  united  front.  The  election  on  2  Apiil  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  fascist  Rexist  Party  led  by 
Leon  Degrelle.3 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen 
Belgium’s  position.  Bills  were  passed  to  allow  the  Government  additional 
powers  with  regard  to  finance  and  national  defence  and  to  provide  funds 
for  strengthening  the  country’s  military  defences.  Measures  were  also 
taken  to  curb  foreign  propaganda  and  to  supervise  foreigners  in  Belgium. 
Several  people  were  arrested  on  charges  of  espionage.  In  March  the 
gold  reserves  were  sent  to  London  and  New  \  ork,  a  step  which  was 
criticized  by  the  Nazi  Government  as  a  breach  of  Belgium  s  neutral 
status. 


1  Baron  Pierre  Van  Zuylen:  Les  Mains  litres:  politique  exterieure  de  la  Belgique,  1914-1940  (Paris, 
Desclee  De  Brouwer,  1950),  pp.  331  seqq.,  438,  442.  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Van 
Zuylen.] 

2  Belgium,  Secretariat  du  Roi:  Recueil  de  documents  e'tabli  par  le  Secretariat  du  Roi  concernant  la 
pdriode  1990-1949  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Recueil  de  documents ]  (n.  pi.  [1 95°1)>  P-  1 5  (Annex  5). 
See  also  article  by  Hubert  Pierlot  in  Le  Soir,  8  July  1947. 

3  For  the  Rexists  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  36-37. 
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While  the  annexation  of  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  had,  by  awakening 
the  public  to  their  danger,  done  much  to  restore  internal  unity  and  to 
persuade  Belgians  to  strengthen  their  country’s  defence,  it  reinforced  the 
Government’s  determination  to  seek  safety  in  a  policy  of  complete  neu¬ 
trality,  and  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  be  construed  by  the  Germans 
as  evidence  that  the  Belgians  were  lining  up  in  a  common  front  against 
them.  Belgium  refused,  for  instance,  to  support  Roosevelt’s  appeal  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  on  14  April,  to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  to  assure  him  that  they  would  not  attack  thirty-one  specified 
countries.1  When  the  Germans  retorted  by  asking  various  countries 
whether  they  felt  themselves  threatened,  Belgium,  like  other  small  neu¬ 
trals,  was  careful  to  reply  in  the  negative. 

The  Belgian  King  and  Government  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  the 
belated  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  build  an  anti-Axis  bloc.2 
Although  Great  Britain’s  determination  to  resist  further  aggression  was 
now  clear,  the  Belgians  were  deeply  conscious  of  the  military  unprepared¬ 
ness  of  Britain  and  France  vis-a-vis  a  rearmed  and  aggressive  Germany. 
Suggestions  made  by  the  British  Government  through  their  Ambassador 
in  Brussels  between  January  and  June  for  military  talks  were  firmly  re¬ 
jected.  The  secret  diplomatic  approaches  were  accompanied  by  open 
advocacy  of  a  military  agreement  in  the  foreign  press  and  also  in  sections 
of  the  Belgian  press.  On  8  June  the  Prime  Minister,  Pierlot,  publicly 
reaffirmed  Belgium’s  intention  of  adhering  to  her  policy  of  independence. 
A  military  alliance,  he  said,  would  not  give  Belgium  advantages  which 
would  compensate  her  for  the  risks  involved.  Nor  were  the  Belgians  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  the  resumption  of  staff'  talks.  There  must  be  nothing 
equivocal  in  their  policy.3  A  visit  paid,  on  19  July,  by  President  Lebrun 
of  France  to  King  Leopold  had  no  more  effect  than  the  previous  British 
overtures;4  and,  during  the  next  few  days,  German  diplomacy  applied 
threats  calculated  to  keep  the  Belgian  Government  true  to  their  declared 
intentions.5 

While  the  Belgians  clung  to  the  hope  that  a  policy  of  neutrality  and 
independence  might  save  them  from  involvement  in  a  new  European  war, 
it  was  fairly  clear  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  war  their  chances  of  avoiding 
entanglement  were  slight.  Accordingly  down  to  the  very  outbreak  of  war, 
in  concert  with  other  small  neutrals  of  the  Oslo  Group,  the  Belgians 
addressed  appeals  to  the  major  Powers  to  settle  their  differences  by  mutual 
discussion.6 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  360-1. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  72  seqq. 

2  See  Van  Zuylen,  pp.  459-67;  The  Times,  9  June  1939. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  694. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  697  and  701. 

6  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  583-4. 
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(b)  Belgian  Policy  from  September  1939  to  April  1940 
( 1 )  Armed  Neutrality 

The  well-intentioned  but  fruitless  peace  appeals  of  the  neutral  Powers 
were  carried  away  like  dead  leaves  on  the  turgid  current  of  Hitler’s  ambi¬ 
tions.  On  1  September  Germany  invaded  Poland  and  by  3  September 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  war  with  Germany.  The  Belgian  King 
and  Government  took  immediate  action  to  implement  the  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality  laid  down  in  1936. 

On  3  September  the  Government  issued  a  Declaration  of  Neutrality 
providing  for  the  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  of  the  Belgian  State.1 
On  the  4th  the  King  assumed  command  of  the  army  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  under  which,  in  time  of  war  or  imminent 
danger  of  war,  the  King  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  as  well  as 
head  of  the  state. 

A  government  of  national  union  was  formed,  including  the  Socialists, 
who  had  refused  to  take  office  in  the  Pierlot  Cabinet  in  April  1939.2  The 
reconstituted  Government,  which  numbered  eighteen,  included,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  members  of  the  three  main  parties,  two  non-party  members,  the 
Ministers  of  National  Defence  and  of  Finance,  General  Denis  and  Camille 
Gutt.  Spaak  took  over  the  Foreign  Ministry,  hitherto  held  by  the  Prime 
Minister.3  A  new  Ministry  of  Information  was  established  to  deal  with 
all  types  of  news  and  instruction.*  In  the  Chamber  there  was  general 
agreement  on  the  policy  of  neutrality  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  army  on  the  footing  required  to  defend  the  country’s 
independence.  While  members  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  their 
country  out  of  war,  most  of  them  had  little  doubt  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  catastrophe  was  on  Germany’s  head — with  the  exception  of  the 
handful  of  Communists,  who  maintained  with  parrot-like  insistence  that 
the  German-Soviet  Pact  had  been  a  pledge  of  peace.5  A  credit  of  2  million 
francs  to  meet  the  emergency  was  voted,  and  a  bill  according  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  extraordinary  powers  to  govern  during  the  period  of  emer¬ 
gency  was  passed  by  both  Houses  with  big  majorities.6 

The  pro-Ally  sympathies  of  the  public  and  the  indignation  aroused  by 
Germany’s  renewed  aggression7  found  fairly  open  expression  in  the  press 

1  Belgium,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Belgium:  The  Official  Account  of  what  happened,  iggg-ig^o 
(London,  Evans  for  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  [1941]),  pp.  72-77.  [This  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  Belgium:  The  Official  Account .] 

2  Since  1919  no  one  party  had  won  an  absolute  majority,  and  all  governments  had  been  coali¬ 
tions  of  two  or  three  parties. 

3  Temps,  5  September  1939.  4  Ibid.  14  September  1939. 

s  The  Times,  6  September  1939.  6  Recueil  de  documents:  Addenda,  p.  9  (Annex  2). 

7  The  prevalence  of  these  anti-German  sentiments  among  the  public  was  confirmed  by  a 
report  to  Berlin  from  the  German  Ambassador  in  Brussels  on  7  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no. 
19;  cf.  no.  243). 
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in  spite  of  a  broadcast  by  the  King  to  the  people  on  4  September1  adjuring 
them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  their  acts  and  in  their  words,  both 
written  and  spoken.  On  7  September  Pierlot  urged  restraint  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  secret  session  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Belgian  Senate,  held  on  26  October,  Spaak  spoke  most  emphatically 
of  the  Government’s  determination  to  be  completely  neutral.2  On  the 
next  day  he  warned  the  public  that  neutrality  involved  duties.  A  small, 
irresponsible  minority,  he  said,  who  wished  Belgium  to  take  sides,  was 
endangering  Belgium’s  peace.3 

Meanwhile  steps  were  being  taken  to  strengthen  the  country’s  defences. 
During  the  Munich  crisis  in  September  1938  there  had  been  a  partial 
mobilization.  Several  classes  had  been  called  up  and  twelve  infantry 
divisions  had  been  placed  on  a  war-time  footing.  The  lessons  learnt  on 
this  occasion  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  flexible  system,  dividing 
mobilization  into  five  successive  stages  from  A  to  E.  Between  25  August 
and  3  September  orders  were  issued  bringing  mobilization  up  to  stage  C.4 

After  the  defeat  of  Poland  German  forces  were  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
western  front,  with  a  concentration  of  fifty  divisions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  order  to  meet  this 
threat  the  Belgian  Army  Command  was  obliged  to  call  up  still  more 
reserves,  so  that  the  army  was  soon  almost  on  a  war-time  footing.  The 
Belgian  troops,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  war  were  deployed  to  guard  both 
the  eastern  and  the  western  frontiers  of  Belgium  were  now  concentrated 
on  the  eastern  front  facing  Germany.5  In  addition  to  the  mobilization  and 
training  of  troops,  the  High  Command  pushed  forward  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  defence  lines  and  fortifications.  The  defences  of  Belgium  included 
heavy  forts  at  Antwerp,  Liege,  Namur,  and  other  strategic  points.  De¬ 
fences  connecting  the  strong-points  included  pill  boxes,  barbed  wire,  steel 
rails,  and  arrangements  for  extending  and  deepening  the  existing  water- 
lines  by  flooding.  The  Belgian  plan  provided  for  a  main  line  of  defence 
from  Antwerp  to  Liege  and  Namur,  following  the  lines  of  the  Albert 
Canal  and  the  Meuse,  and  a  second  interior  line  from  Antwerp  to  Namur, 
running  through  Louvain  and  Wavre.  In  August  1939  it  had  been  decided 
to  begin  work  on  this  inner  line,  but,  when  war  broke  out  a  month  later, 
the  necessary  defence  constructions  were  still  non-existent  except  on  paper. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  original  resistance  on  the 


1  The  Times ,  loc.  cit.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  302. 

3  The  Times,  28  October  1939. 

4  i.e.  mobilization  of  active  divisions  and  the  first  reserve  (General  Raoul  van  Overstraeten : 
Albert  I-Leopold  ///...  1920-1940  ([Bruges]  Desclee  De  Brouwer,  1949),  p.  354,  note).  [This  will 

be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Van  Overstraeten.] 

5  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  pp.  1 1— 1 3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Brussels,  the  movement  of  defence  troops  had  no  political  significance.  Everything  pointed,  he 
reported,  to  Belgium’s  determination  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  243). 
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north-east  was  to  be  made  along  the  Albert  Canal  or  on  the  inner  Antwerp— 
Namur  line,  which  was  the  position  that  could  be  most  easily  reached  by 
France  and  Britain  if  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  Belgium.  After  the 
outbreak  of  war,  instructions  were  given  to  push  forward  with  the  work  on 
the  inner  line,  but  it  would  take  some  time  to  complete.  Moreover,  a 
stand  on  this  line  would  have  meant  abandoning  a  large  part  of  Belgian 
territory.  On  29  September  General  Van  Overstraeten,  the  King  s  aide 
and  military  adviser,  recommended  the  King  to  opt  for  the  Albert  Canal, 
and  instructions  to  this  effect  were  given  to  General  Headquarters. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  renewed  efforts  were  made  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  persuade  the  King  to  agree  to  staff  conferences  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  the  strategy  of  the  Allied  and  Belgian  forces.  1  hey  argued  that 
effective  aid  in  the  event  of  a  German  invasion  could  not  be  given  unless 
this  were  done.  The  King  and  his  advisers  were  unwilling  to  entertain 
the  Allies’  proposals,  which,  they  believed,  would  compromise  their 
neutrality  and  their  chances  of  remaining  out  of  the  war.  The  King  did 
not  believe  that  an  invasion  of  Belgium  was  imminent;  and  in  this  opinion 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  reports  so  far  received  from  the  Belgian  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin,  Vicomte  Davignon.  Staff  conversations,  they  believed, 
would  give  the  Germans  an  excuse  for  invading  Belgium,  since  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  be  bound  to  discover  what  was  going  on  through  their  secret 
service  or  even  through  a  calculated  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Allies — 
who,  the  King  and  his  advisers  were  convinced,  were  anxious  to  include 
Belgium  in  their  sphere  of  operations. 

On  29  September,  in  a  note  refusing  a  pressing  British  demand  for  staff 
talks,  the  King  said  that  the  preparations  made  by  the  Belgians  for  an 
energetic  resistance  would  give  the  Allies  time  to  take  up  their  positions 
in  case  of  need. 

Although  Leopold  remained  unshaken  in  his  refusal  to  agree  to  staff 
talks,  a  verbal  exchange  of  information  with  France  on  the  plans  of  the 
two  countries  was  initiated  at  the  end  of  September.  These  initial  ex¬ 
changes  of  information— -as  well  as  subsequent  ones — showed  that,  while 
the  Belgians  were  anxious  that  the  French  and  British  should  support  them 
on  the  forward  Antwerp-Liege  line,  the  French  were  willing  only  to  guaran¬ 
tee  support  on  the  inner  Antwerp-Namur  line.  They  stipulated  that  work 
on  this  line  should  be  accelerated.1 

At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  enable 
Belgium  to  adjust  her  economic  life  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  continent 
at  war.  On  28,  29,  and  31  August  and  on  5  September  the  Government 
published  lists  of  commodities  that  were  not  to  be  exported  or  carried  in 
transit  except  under  licence.  In  September  delegates  were  sent  to  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  The  Hague  to  discuss  problems  of  commercial  exchange, 

1  See  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  363-88;  Van  Zuylen,  pp.  488-93. 
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particularly  questions  of  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials.  As  21  per 
cent,  of  Belgium’s  imports,  including  supplies  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
were  sea-borne,  she  was  particularly  vulnerable  to  Allied  pressure  unless 
she  could  make  arrangements  with  neutral  sources.  A  delegation  under 
Georges  Theunis  (an  ex-Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance)  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  try  to  enlist  American  sympathy  and  support.  An 
earlier  attempt  to  obtain  a  promise  of  American  help  in  the  provisioning 
of  Belgium  in  the  event  of  war  had  been  made  in  April  1939,  when  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  on  a  special  mission. 
The  reaction  of  the  United  States  had  then  led  King  Leopold  to  believe  that 
America  would  give  only  feeble  support  to  the  efforts  of  neutral  states  to 
resist  the  demands  of  the  British  Government.1 

As  the  main  volume  of  Belgium’s  foreign  trade  was  with  the  Allies,  it 
was  even  less  possible  for  her  than  for  some  of  the  other  neutrals  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  economic  independence.  An  accommodation  with  the  Allies 
would  also  involve  less  disruption  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  Belgium’s 
economic  life.2  Belgium’s  trade  with  Germany  was  on  a  much  smaller 
scale;  but  the  fact  that  her  most  important  import  from  Germany  was  coal 
and  coke  gave  the  Germans  a  useful  bargaining  card. 

After  preliminary  discussions  with  the  British,  a  Belgian  delegation 
arrived  in  London  on  3  October  and  a  war-trade  agreement  with  the 
British  and  French  was  reached  on  1 1  December.  As  Belgian  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  as  Belgium’s  main  trade  relations  were 
with  them,  agreement  was  reached  with  comparative  ease.  The  agree¬ 
ment  covered  two  categories  of  goods :  those  of  which  the  export  would  be 
entirely  prohibited  by  the  Belgian  Government,  and  those  of  which  the 
export  would  be  limited  to  pre-war  levels.  There  was  much  more  difficulty 
in  reaching  an  agreement  on  a  third  class  of  goods,  namely,  those  which 
might  be  re-exported  to  belligerents  and  neutrals  after  processing  and 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Allies.  The  Allies’  demands  for  the 
reduction  of  exports  in  this  category,  particularly  wool,  evoked  German 
threats  to  retaliate  by  cutting  off  supplies  of  coal,3  and  counter-action 
by  the  British  Government,  who  stopped  the  sale  in  Britain  of  wool  owned 
by  the  Belgian  Government.  An  agreement  covering  all  classes  of  com¬ 
modities  was  eventually  signed  with  Great  Britain  and  France  on  1  March 

I94°-4 

(2)  The  First  cAlerte\  November  igjg 

Before  the  end  of  October  1 939  there  were  reasons  for  growing  alarm 
concerning  German  intentions.  Among  the  danger  signals  were  the  con- 

1  Van  Overstraeten,  p.  331. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  Allied  blockade  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals, 

pp.  6-18.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  370. 

4  See  W.  N.  Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952)  i.  193-206. 
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stant  reinforcement  of  the  German  forces  on  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
frontiers,  a  violent  press  campaign  in  Germany  against  the  neutrals,  who 
were  accused  of  partiality  towards  the  Allies  and  of  failure  to  present  a  firm 
front  in  face  of  British  blockade  measures,1  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  flights  by  German  aircraft  over  Belgian  territory.2  The  Belgian  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Berlin,  Davignon,  and  the  military  attache,  Goethals,  reported 
that  they  had  received  information  that  an  invasion  of  Belgium  was  im¬ 
minent;  plans  and  maps  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  being 
assembled  and  distributed  to  the  troops.3  Meanwhile,  the  Germans  re¬ 
peated  their  assurances  that  Belgium  and  Holland  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  concentration  of  German  divisions  on  their  eastern  frontiers. 
This  was,  the  Germans  said,  purely  defensive,  and  was  necessitated  by  the 
concentration  of  French  troops  on  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  and  by  the 
simultaneous  change  in  the  Belgian  army’s  dispositions,  which  were  now 
orientated  almost  exclusively  against  Germany.4  In  a  telegram  on  26 
October  Davignon  added  that  the  Italians  had  told  Berlin  that  a  German 
invasion  of  Belgium  would  be  deplored  in  Italy.  He  further  stated  that 
manifestations  of  pro-Ally  feeling  in  Belgium  made  political  circles  in 
Germany  doubtful  if  Belgium  would  maintain  her  neutrality.5 

On  the  following  day,  27  October,  King  Leopold  broadcast  an  address 
to  the  United  States  reiterating  Belgium’s  determination  to  abide  by  her 
declarations  of  neutrality  and  her  equal  determination  to  resist  if  attacked.6 
On  the  same  day  Spaak  made  the  speech  (referred  to  above)7  warning 
Belgians  against  irresponsible  expressions  of  opinion.  On  30  October,  on 
the  King’s  instruction,  Van  Overstraeten  assured  the  German  military 
attache,  Pappenheim,  that  Belgium  would  not  tolerate  the  entry  of  foreign 
troops  unless  by  invitation.8 

On  3  November  the  German  Ambassador  in  Brussels,  von  Bulow- 
Schwante,  told  Count  Capelle,  the  King’s  secretary,  that,  as  Hitler’s  peace 
overtures9  had  been  rejected  by  the  Allies,  the  moment  of  all-out  war  was 
rapidly  approaching.  In  the  fierce  struggle  which  would  ensue,  neutrals 
would  suffer.  On  the  next  morning  von  Billow  saw  the  King  himself  and 
told  him  that  the  OKW  was  convinced  that  the  Allies  were  preparing  to 
invade  Belgium  and  that  it  did  not  intend  to  allow  them  to  get  there  first. 
Operations  would  start  soon:  only  the  King’s  intervention  in  favour  of 
peace  could  save  the  situation.10  Baron  Pierre  Van  Zuylen,  head  of  the 
Political  Department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  had  also  heard  von  Billow’s 
suggestions  for  a  peace  move  and  discussed  them  with  Spaak.  Both  con- 


1  Van  Zuylen,  p.  493. 

3  Van  Zuylen,  loc.  cit. ;  Van  Overstraeten,  p.  392 

4  See,  for  example,  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  262,  349. 

6  Text  in  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  pp.  77-79. 

7  See  above,  p.  149. 

9  See  above,  pp.  95  seqq. 


2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  331. 

3  Van  Overstraeten,  p.  396. 

8  Van  Overstraeten,  p.  401. 

10  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  404-5. 
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sidered  that  such  an  approach  would  be  useless — and  even  inopportune, 
for  a  German-inspired  peace  move  on  Belgium’s  part  would  merely  an¬ 
tagonize  Britain  and  France.1 

Meanwhile,  on  6  November,  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  sent  a 
message  to  King  Leopold  inviting  him  to  join  her  in  tendering  their  good 
offices  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  war.  Because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation — the  Dutch  believed  that  the  invasion  of  Holland  was 
imminent — the  Queen  sent  with  her  message  the  text  of  the  proposed 
demarche.  Spaak  was  not  enthusiastic.  A  proposal  of  such  a  nature,  he  felt, 
should  be  sent  by  the  Governments  through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels, 
and  the  proposed  text  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  suggested  amendments 
which  Queen  Wilhelmina  said  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  accept;  if 
necessary,  she  added,  she  would  move  alone.  Leopold  was  anxious  to  act 
with  the  Queen  on  the  ground  that  ‘ceci  est  une  affaire  des  Souverains’, 
and  he  decided  to  go  immediately  to  The  Hague,  where  he  arrived  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  Spaak  and  Van  Over- 
straeten.2  Discussions  on  the  text  of  the  message  between  the  Sovereigns 
and  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Foreign  Ministers  went  on  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning. 

On  the  next  day,  7  November,  Van  Overstraeten  had  an  interview  with 
the  Dutch  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Reynders,  but  no  decisions  were 
taken  regarding  mutual  support  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  Holland 
or  of  both  countries  simultaneously.  Reynders  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  an  invasion  of  Holland  was  likely.  The  Dutch  still  hoped  that  their 
neutrality  might  again  be  respected,  and  were  unwilling  to  join  in  staff 
talks  which  might  compromise  them,3  although  Reynders  personally 
thought  that  the  Belgians  would  be  well  advised  to  have  some  working 
arrangement  with  the  French  and  British. 

Meanwhile  the  text  of  the  mediation  offer  was  finally  agreed  on  by  the 
Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers  and  was  sent  to  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  on  7  November.4  The  Belgians  had  been  anxious  that  the  offer 
should  be  of  a  confidential  character,  but  it  was  made  public  by  the  Dutch 
that  evening  and  was  ill  received  by  the  Belgian  press.  On  the  1  ith  verbal 
acknowledgements  of  the  offer  were  made  by  the  German  envoys  at 
Brussels  and  The  Hague  which  appeared  to  give  grounds  for  hope,  but, 
after  the  publication  of  the  British  and  French  replies  on  the  12  th  (replies 
dismissed  by  Ribbentrop  as  ‘an  insolence’),  the  German  Government 
refused  to  consider  the  matter  further.5  Nevertheless  the  two  neutrals 

1  Van  Zuylen,  pp.  495-6. 

2  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  407-11.  According  to  other  than  Belgian  sources  the  King’s  visit  was 
inspired  by  warnings  of  an  imminent  attack  (see  above,  p.  129,  note  4). 

3  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  412-13;  Van  Zuylen,  p.  499. 

4  For  text  see  Recueil  de  documents,  p.  38  (Annex  7  bis);  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  332  (enclosure). 

5  See  above,  p.  129. 
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persisted.  At  King  Leopold’s  suggestion  a  second  message  was  drafted  by 
Spaak  and  Van  Kleffens  at  Breda  on  12  November1  and  was  presented 
on  the  14th  to  Ribbentrop,  who  ‘took  notice’  of  it,  but  obviously  intended 
to  ignore  it.2  Meanwhile,  on  the  8th,  the  King  had  himself  appealed  to 
the  King  of  Italy,  to  Franco,  and  to  various  other  heads  of  state  to  support 
the  Belgian-Dutch  demarche.  The  King  of  Italy  had  held  out  some  hope  of 
intervening  with  Hitler. 

During  the  days  of  crisis  the  Belgian  Government  had  proposed  that  all 
troops  on  leave  should  be  recalled  and  that  liaison  with  the  Allied  General 
Staff  should  be  established.1  Although  Leopold,  as  noted  above,  was  not 
willing  to  compromise  his  independence  of  action  or  endanger  Belgian 
neutrality  by  regular  staff  talks,  the  Belgian  military  attache  in  Paris, 
Delvoie,  was  instructed  to  exchange  information  with  Gamelin  on  the 
Belgian  and  French  military  dispositions  in  order  to  enable  the  Allies  to 
come  to  Belgium’s  assistance  if  the  need  should  arise.4 

Leopold  also  agreed  with  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  who  had  arrived 
in  Belgium  from  Britain  on  a  special  mission  to  the  King  at  the  end  of 
October,  that  information  should  be  given  by  Van  Overstraeten  to  the 
British  military  attache  in  Brussels.  Van  Overstraeten  and  others  believed 
that  it  was  Germany’s  game  to  intimidate  Belgium  into  making  an  appeal 
to  France  and  Britain  which  would  justify  her  own  intervention.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  alarm  subsided,  and  when,  early  in  December,  the  Dutch  sug¬ 
gested  a  further  peace  offensive — to  include,  this  time,  the  King  of  Italy 
and  President  Roosevelt  as  co-signatories — Spaak  advised  against  it.5 
Fears  of  imminent  invasion  receded,  in  spite  of  suggested  dates  which  were 
reported  by  the  military  attache  in  Berlin.  The  season  of  the  year  and  the 
unusually  heavy  rains  were  alike  deterrents  to  a  German  offensive.6 

(3)  The  Second  iAlerte\  January  19401 

Early  in  January  1940  fears  of  an  immediate  German  attack  revived. 
A  message  from  Ciano  through  the  Princess  of  Piedmont8  had  warned  her 

1  Van  Zuylen,  pp.  509-10.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  356. 

3  See  Pierlot’s  article  in  Le  Soir,  9  July  1947;  Van  Overstraeten,  p.  416. 

4  At  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  on  1  7  November  1939  the  French  plan  (Plan  D) 
involving  an  advance  to  the  Antwerp-Namur— Givet  line  was  accepted,  although  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  earlier  advised  against  advancing  beyond  the  Scheldt  (see  Churchill,  i.  379— 
80;  U.S.  edition,  i.  482-3;  Reynaud:  Au  cam  de  la  melee,  pp.  354-6). 

5  See  Van  Zuylen,  p.  517. 

6  Hitler  s  plans  for  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  had  been  set  out  in  a  directive  dated  9 
October  ig39>  311  which  he  had  declared  that  the  ‘attack  must  be  carried  out  ...  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible’  (. I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  266-7  (062-C) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  224).  Orders  and 
counter-orders  for  the  attack  were  issued  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  (e.g.  I.M.  T.  Nurem¬ 
berg,  xxxiv.  284-97  (072-C);  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  276,  377). 

7  This  section  is  largely  based  on  the  fuller  accounts  in  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  445-88;  Van 
Zuylen,  pp.  522—39;  and  Reynaud:  Au  caur  de  la  melee,  pp.  356—63. 

8  Cf.  Galeazzo  Ciano:  Diario  I939~(I943)>  2  vols.,  4th  edition  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1947),  trans.  as 
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brother  Leopold  that  the  danger  was  graver  than  in  November  and  that 
this  time  Italian  protests  would  be  brushed  aside.  A  similar  warning  was 
given  by  Giano  to  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Rome.  On  10  January  an 
extraordinary  and  dramatic  chance  confirmed  the  Belgians’  worst  fears. 
A  German  aircraft  was  obliged  to  make  a  forced  landing  near  Mechelen- 
sur-Meuse,  in  the  province  of  Limburg.  One  of  the  occupants,  a  staff 
major  in  the  Luftwaffe  named  Reinberger,  made  two  attempts  to  burn 
the  confidential  papers  that  he  was  carrying.  The  second  attempt,  when 
the  major  managed  to  throw  them  into  a  lighted  stove  while  he  was  being 
interrogated,  was  very  nearly  successful.  Although  the  papers  were  par¬ 
tially  destroyed,  enough  remained  to  show  that  they  were  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  German  air  force  for  seizing  the  crossings  over  the  Meuse 
south  of  Namur,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  general  attack  in  the  west.1 

The  British  and  French  military  attaches  in  Brussels  were  immediately 
informed  of  the  contents  of  these  papers  (although  they  were  not  shown 
the  actual  documents  or  informed  of  their  source),  and  were  asked  to 
inform  the  French  and  British  Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  midnight  on  13  January 
Spaak  summoned  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  and  said  that  the 
Belgian  Government  believed  that  an  attack  on  Belgium  was  likely  on  the 
following  Sunday,  the  15th,  and  that  in  this  event  they  would  ask  for 
immediate  help  from  the  Allies  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  given  in 

I937- 

Before  calling  on  the  Allies,  Leopold  was  anxious  to  secure  from  Britain 
and  France  a  guarantee  which  would  safeguard  Belgium’s  post-war  posi¬ 
tion;  and  on  the  13th  he  asked  Admiral  Keyes  to  secure  from  the  British 
Government  an  assurance  that  no  separate  peace  would  be  concluded; 
that  the  integrity  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Belgian  Congo  would  be  main¬ 
tained  or  restored;  and  that  the  necessary  financial  assistance  would  be 
given  to  Belgium  to  restore  her  position.  The  British  reply,  which  was 
presented  by  Keyes  to  the  King  on  15  January,  was  felt  by  Leopold  to  be 
completely  unacceptable.  The  British  stated  that  they  could  not  make 
categorical  promises  which  it  might  be  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  They  promised,  however,  to  do  their  best  to  see  that  the 
territorial  and  political  independence  of  Belgium  should  be  maintained — 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  British  forces  should  at  once  receive 
authorization  to  enter  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Ambassador, 
in  an  interview  with  Spaak,  asked  for  an  immediate  decision.  This  greatly 


Ciano’s  Diary  1939-1943,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge  (London,  Heinemann,  1947),  30  December 
1939- 

1  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  528,  note  1,  and  531.  For  text  of  German  plans  and  relevant 
documents  see  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  pp.  85-91,  and  Recueil  de  documents:  Addenda,  p.  15 
(Annex  7).  A  description  of  the  incident  and  of  reactions  to  the  captured  orders  is  given  in  Jean 
Vanwelkenhuyzen’s  ‘L’Alerte  du  10  janvier  1940’  ( Revue  d’histoire  de  la  deuxieme  guerre  mondiale, 
no.  12,  October  1953,  pp.  33—54)- 
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irked  the  King,  who  throughout  this  period  showed  a  preference  for  keep¬ 
ing  negotiations  in  his  own  and  his  personal  advisers  hands.  Action  by 
his  Ministers  was  discouraged,  and  they  were  only  reluctantly  and  be¬ 
latedly  given  information  (e.g.  on  the  captured  documents  and  on  the 
King’s  demarches  in  London  and  in  Paris).  It  is  not  clear  whether  Leopold, 
recalling  the  attitude  of  the  Ministers  in  the  November  crisis,  feared  that 
they  would  be  stampeded  into  calling  in  the  Allies  immediately,  or  whether 
he  merely  thought  that  he  could  manage  matters  better  himself.  The 
episode  was  significant  of  the  lack  of  close  co-operation  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  which  was  to  become  so  serious  after  the  invasion,  when 
Leopold  was  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations.1 

The  French  said  that  they  were  willing,  without  reservations,  to  give  the 
promises  that  Belgium  required  if  the  Belgian  frontiers  were  immediately 
opened  to  their  troops.  They  had  made  the  necessary  military  dispositions 
to  come  to  Belgium’s  assistance.  Daladier  said  that,  if  immediate  entry 
were  refused,  the  French  would  have  to  withdraw  their  troops,  who  were 
in  an  exposed  position  on  the  Belgian  border.  He  warned  the  Belgian 
Government  that  they  could  not  count  on  a  similar  advance  by  French 
forces  in  the  event  of  another  alarm.  An  immediate  reply  was  demanded. 
Both  the  King  and  his  Ministers  agreed  on  the  rejection  of  the  Allies’ 
demands  for  preventive  entry.  The  instructions,  which  had  been  given  on 
the  night  of  13  January  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Van  den  Bergen, 
for  the  removal  of  the  barricades  on  the  southern  frontiers  in  order  to 
allow  the  entry  of  the  Allied  troops,  were  countermanded  on  the  1 5th  by 
Van  Overstraeten  with  the  King’s  approval.2  The  Government’s  rejection 
of  the  French  request  was  sent  on  the  same  day.  Apart  from  other  con¬ 
siderations,  they  hoped  that  Germany  would  abandon  her  aggressive 
plans  if  she  knew  that  they  had  been  discovered. 

In  Berlin  Davignon  had  two  meetings  with  Weizsacker  on  15  and  17 
January.  His  instructions  were  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  Germany’s 
apparently  aggressive  actions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  Weizsacker 
that  Belgium  was  determined  not  to  ask  for  assistance  from  Britain  or 
France  unless  she  was  attacked.3  When  Weizsacker  countered  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  anti-German  character  of  the  Belgian  defence  precautions, 
Davignon  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  justified  by  the  significance  of 
the  German  documents  captured  after  the  forced  landing  of  the  courier 
plane.  Weizsacker  made  light  of  this  affair,  claiming  to  have  heard  of  it 

1  See  Pierlot’s  article  in  Le  Soir,  9  July  1947. 

After  the  alarm  was  over,  Van  den  Bergen  was  replaced  as  Chief  of  Staff  by  Major  General 
Michiels.  Later,  Van  den  Bergen  said  that  Van  Overstraeten  had  been  present  when  the 
original  order  was  given  ( Recueil  de  documents:  Addenda ,  p.  20  (Annex  8)),  although  Van  Over¬ 
straeten  implies  in  his  book  (p.  464)  that  he  had  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

3  Spaak  was  making  these  points  simultaneously  to  von  Billow  in  Brussels  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii, 
no.  544). 
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only  incidentally  through  the  press.1  He  had,  in  fact,  received  a  detailed 
report  on  it  from  the  German  Embassy  in  Brussels,  including  Major  Rein- 
berger’s  admission  of  his  failure  to  burn  all  the  papers.2  But,  although  the 
Germans  minimized  the  incident  officially,  it  was  an  embarrassment  to 
them,  for  they  could  not  be  sure  how  much  of  their  plan  of  attack  had  been 
revealed.  Hitler  was  reported  to  be  furious  at  this  setback;  nevertheless, 
the  attack  was  postponed  while  new  variants  of  the  plans  were  prepared.3 

(4)  Allied  Demands  for  Preventive  Entry  resisted 

After  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  on  9  April  1940  renewed 
demands  were  received  by  the  Belgian  Government  from  the  Allies, 
pressing  for  the  immediate  admission  of  their  troops  into  Belgium,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  German  attack  on  Holland 
and  Belgium  was  imminent.  The  Allies  were  anxious  that  the  situation 
which  had  arisen  in  Scandinavia  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  they  believed  that,  if  their  assistance  was  to  be  effective, 
their  troops  must  be  allowed  to  take  up  their  allotted  positions  before  the 
unleashing  of  the  German  offensive.  Gamelin  also  believed  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  because  it  would  shorten  the  Allies’  lines.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Allied  Supreme  War  Council  on  9  April  the  French  and  British 
leaders  agreed  that  they  would  press  for  a  preventive  entry  of  their  troops 
into  Belgium.4 

The  Belgians,  however,  still  clung,  against  all  probabilities,  to  the  hope 
that  their  country  would  be  spared.  In  addition,  they  had  not  lost  hope 
that,  if  the  necessity  for  help  should  arise,  the  Allies  might  be  persuaded  to 
advance  as  far  as  the  Albert  Canal.  Moreover,  many  believed  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  Allies’  entry  before  a  German  invasion  would  have 
endangered  the  unity  of  the  country.  Others  believed  that  it  was  morally 
incumbent  on  Belgium  to  maintain  the  neutral  position  vis-a-vis  the  belli¬ 
gerents  which  she  had  taken  up  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Belgian  policy  was 
reaffirmed  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  on  10  April,  repeating 
that  the  Government  were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  adhere  to 
their  policy  of  neutrality.  This  determination  was  reaffirmed  again  by 
Spaak  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  16  April5  and  by  Pierlot  on  the  19th. 
In  this  speech  Pierlot  went  on  to  speak  about  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Government  to  safeguard  Belgium’s  internal  security.  A  Bill 

1  Ibid.  nos.  541,  551.  Cf.  Ribbentrop’s  instruction  on  31  January  to  von  Biilow  to  tell 
Spaak  that  ‘nothing  was  known  ...  in  Berlin  ...  of  this  document’  (ibid.  no.  585). 

2  Ibid.  no.  531. 

3  In  February  the  original  German  plan  for  the  western  offensive,  concentrating  the  main 
weight  of  the  German  forces  for  a  drive  through  the  plains  of  Belgium,  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  General  von  Manstein’s  plan  for  delivering  the  principal  attack  through  the  Ardennes  (see 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart:  The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill  (London,  Cassell,  1951),  pp.  15 1  seqq.). 

4  See  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  pp.  403-4;  Churchill,  i.  473;  U.S.  edition,  i.  599-600. 

5  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  p.  91. 
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for  the  Defence  of  National  Institutions,  embodying  measures  for  dealing 
with  foreign  propaganda  and  other  subversive  activities,  had  been  passed 
by  both  Houses  in  March.1  Pierlot  said  that  the  regulations  governing 
foreigners  included  measures  for  the  prevention  of  clandestine  entry,  and 
the  classification  of  those  in  the  country  into  categories  which  would  allow 
complete  liberty  to  some,  while  others  would  be  interned  or  expelled. 
Already,  he  said,  thousands  had  been  interned.  New  camps  were  under 
construction.  The  detective  police  force  had  been  increased  and  the 
principal  centres  of  communication  were  being  guarded.2 

During  the  months  which  intervened  between  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  and  the  invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  close  contact  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries,  but  no  agreement 
on  concerted  military  action  was  made,  nor  were  any  promises  exchanged 
for  reciprocal  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  Belgium  s  position  was 
defined  in  a  speech  made  by  Spaak  on  19  December  1939,  in  which  he 
said  that  Belgium  wished  to  keep  her  hands  free  and  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  declaration  defining  the  attitude  which  Belgium  would 
take  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  attack  on  Holland.3  Nevertheless,  the 
Belgians  were  convinced  that  an  attack  on  Holland  would  inevitably  result 
in  Belgium’s  entry  into  the  war,  as  they  were  aware  that,  in  the  event  of 
such  an  attack,  military  necessity  would  oblige  the  Allies  to  enter  Belgium 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Holland.*  Referring  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  on  this  point  at  the  Supreme  Council  meeting  on  9  April 
Reynaud  says  that  the  Belgians  had  informed  the  French  that  in  the  un¬ 
likely  hypothesis  of  a  German  invasion  of  Holland  alone  they  would  invite 
the  Allies  into  Belgium.5 

(c)  The  Invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  Eighteen  Days’  Campaign 

Towards  the  end  of  April  1940  there  were  indications  that  Germany’s 
western  offensive  would  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  Belgian  Foreign 
Ministry  learned  that  German  residents  in  Belgium  were  transferring  their 
assets  to  Switzerland.  Warnings  of  an  imminent  invasion  came  from 
Davignon  and  Goethals  in  Berlin,  and  in  messages  from  the  Vatican  con¬ 
veyed  to  King  Leopold  through  the  Nuncio  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Piedmont.  Similar  alarming  information  had  been  received  by  the 
Dutch. 

On  8  May  Goethals  sent  word  from  Berlin  that  the  order  for  attack  had 
been  given  to  the  troops  by  German  General  Headquarters.  On  the  9th 
the  Foreign  Ministry  learned  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  Brussels 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  13  March,  Temps,  22  March  1940.  2  The  Times,  20  April  1940. 

3  Van  Zuylen,  p.  518;  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  pp.  82-83. 

4  See  Churchill,  i.  457;  U.S.  edition,  i.  578-9. 

5  Reynaud :  Au  earn  de  la  melee,  p.  404,  note  1 . 
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was  burning  his  papers,  and  at  nine  o’clock  that  evening  Goethals  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  attack  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day.1 

During  the  night  of  the  gth-ioth  civil  and  military  leaders  keeping 
vigil  in  Brussels  heard,  successively,  reports  of  the  sound  of  forces  advancing 
on  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  frontiers,  of  massed  aircraft  over  Dutch  terri¬ 
tory,  and  of  the  violation  of  the  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Luxembourg  fron¬ 
tiers.  At  5.17  a.m.,  a  few  minutes  after  the  waiting  Ministers  had  heard 
the  news  of  the  violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  wailing  of  sirens 
heralded  a  German  air  attack  on  the  Belgian  capital.  The  appeal  to 
Britain  and  France  as  Belgium’s  guarantors  was  immediately  sent  out. 

The  order  for  the  general  alerte  had  been  given  to  the  army  at  midnight. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  after  receiving  his  principal  Ministers, 
Pierlot,  Spaak,  and  Denis,  the  King  left  the  capital  for  his  headquarters 
at  Breendonck  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Belgian 
army. 

At  8.30  a.m.  the  German  Ambassador  called  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  to 
present  a  note  stating  that,  in  order  to  forestall  the  Allies’  invasion  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg,  the  Reich  Government  had  been 
‘compelled  to  ensure’  their  neutrality  by  means  of  arms.  They  also  pro¬ 
posed  that,  in  the  interests  of  Belgium,  all  further  resistance  should  cease, 
and  declared  that,  in  that  case,  they  would  guarantee  Belgium’s  European 
and  colonial  territory.  If  resistance  were  continued,  Belgium,  they 
threatened,  would  risk  the  devastation  of  her  territory  and  the  loss  of  her 
independence.  Spaak  protested  that  Belgium  was  determined  to  defend 
herself  in  the  face  of  Germany’s  criminal  and  unjustified  aggression.2  In 
a  proclamation  to  his  people  on  the  same  day  the  King  announced  that 
he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  called  for  resistance  in 
conjunction  with  the  Allies,  whose  troops,  he  said,  were  hurrying  to 
Belgium’s  assistance.3 

In  their  initial  surprise  attack  on  the  night  of  9-10  May  the  Germans 
succeeded  by  daring  glider  and  parachute  tactics  in  capturing  intact  three 
bridges4  across  the  Albert  Canal  and  in  putting  out  of  action  the  new  fort 
of  Eben  Emael.  German  armoured  columns  poured  through  the  gap  thus 
created,  threatening  the  whole  position  of  the  canal  line.  On  the  night  of 
the  1 1  th-i  2th  the  Belgian  troops  were  ordered  to  withdraw  to  the  Antwerp- 
Namur-Givet  line,  on  which  the  British  and  French  troops  were  already 
taking  up  their  positions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  previously  agreed  to. 
(The  sector  allocated  to  the  Belgian  army  stretched  from  Antwerp  to 
Louvain.) 

On  the  1 2th  Leopold  met  the  British  and  French  Commanders  and 
Daladier  at  Casteau.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the 


1  Van  Zuylen,  pp.  550-2. 
3  Ibid.  p.  102. 


2  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  pp.  22-28. 
4  One  was  later  recaptured  by  the  Belgians  and  destroyed. 
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French  general,  Billotte,  who  commanded  the  First  Army  Group  operat 
ing  between  the  Channel  and  the  end  of  the  Maginot  Line  near  Longwy, 
should  assume  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  the  operations  of  the  Allied 
armies  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

While  the  Belgian  and  Allied  troops  were  feverishly  engaged  on  the 
organization  of  their  defences  on  the  Antwerp-Namur  line,  on  which  it 
had  been  hoped  that  a  prolonged  stand  could  be  made,  their  position  was 
rapidly  made  untenable  by  developments  to  the  south.  As  a  result  of  the 
forcing  of  the  Meuse  at  Sedan  and  at  two  places  farther  north  on  the 
13th—  14th,  German  armoured  columns  had  created  a  breach  in  the  Allies 
front  fifty  miles  wide,  with  a  penetration  of  about  sixty  miles,  by  15  May, 
and  this  necessitated  a  further  withdrawal  of  the  forces  north  of  the  break. 
The  Belgian  army  was  ordered  to  withdraw  to  the  Scheldt  on  the  night  of 
the  1 6th- 1 7th  in  liaison  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.1 

News  on  the  15th  and  16th  was  uniformly  bad.  The  French  Ninth  Army, 
broken  by  the  main  German  thrust,  was  virtually  hors  de  combat.  The  First 
Army  on  its  north  had  been  pierced.  The  Seventh  Army,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  Holland  to  support  the  Dutch,  had  been  driven  back  on  Ant¬ 
werp.  The  Dutch  army’s  surrender  was  announced  on  the  15th.  There 
was  rising  panic  in  Brussels,  which  had  been  declared  an  open  city  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Refugees  were  pouring  into 
the  town,  and  rumours  of  parachute  landings  were  rife. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  views  of  Leopold  and  his  Ministers  on 
Belgian  policy  began  seriously  to  diverge.  Hitherto  their  differences  of 
opinion  had  concerned  means  rather  than  ends.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  during  the  period  of  the  drole  de  guerre  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  policy  of  Belgium  must  be  one  of  independence  and  neutrality  and 
that  she  must  only  enter  the  war  if  attacked.  The  divergence  of  opinion, 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  surrender  of  the  King  with  his  army  and  the 
departure  of  the  Ministers  to  carry  on  the  struggle  from  abroad,  was  first 
apparent  in  meetings  between  Leopold  and  his  Ministers  on  15  and  16 
May.  At  these  meetings  the  King  drew  the  Ministers’  attention  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  possibility  of  the  defeat  of  the  Allies.  He 
believed  that  the  German  thrust  might  well  lead  to  the  separation  of  the 
Belgian  army  and  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  from  the  main  French 
armies,  with  eventual  isolation  of  the  Belgian  army  and  its  ultimate 
capitulation.  The  Ministers  were  horrified  at  this  prospect  and  insisted 
that  at  all  costs  the  Belgian  army  must  avoid  being  pinned  within  the 
national  territory  and  separated  from  the  Allied  forces.  In  any  event  the 
Government  and  as  much  of  the  army  as  possible  must  escape  to  free 

1  For  the  eighteen  days’  campaign  see  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  563-724;  Churchill,  ii.  25-36; 
U.S.  edition,  ii.  27-40;  Recueil  de  documents,  pp.  1 10,  864  (Annexes  36  bis,  376) ;  ibid.  Supplement . . . 
I936-1(950>  P-  49  (Annex  15). 
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territory  by  retreating  south.  They  believed  that  Belgium’s  future  inde¬ 
pendence  and  prosperity  would  be  jeopardized  if  she  separated  her  fate 
from  that  of  the  Allies.  Moreover,  they  did  not  share  Leopold’s  well- 
founded  fears  of  the  Allies’  defeat  on  the  Continent.  Unlike  the  King  they 
were  persuaded  that  France  had  the  will  and  the  ability  to  continue  the 
struggle  until  victory  was  achieved.1 

On  1 6  May  the  Government  left  Brussels  for  Ostend  shortly  before  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  enemy.  On  the  18th  they  left  for  France, 
with  the  exception  of  Pierlot,  Spaak,  Denis,  and  Van  der  Poorten  (Minister 
of  the  Interior),  who  remained  in  Belgium  near  the  King’s  headquarters. 

At  subsequent  meetings,  while  the  Ministers  continued  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions,  many  of  them  impracticable,  for  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  Belgian 
forces  to  the  south,  they  were  even  more  anxious  to  secure  a  promise  from 
the  King  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  made  prisoner  but  would 
leave  the  army  in  time  to  escape  with  the  Government  to  France. 

Leopold  refused  to  commit  himself:  his  conduct,  he  said,  would  be 
dictated  by  the  evolution  of  events.  The  commander’s  duty  was  to  remain 
with  his  troops,  if  need  be  until  capitulation.  He  believed  that  his  primary 
duty  was  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory.  Moreover,  even 
if  the  Belgian  High  Command  had  been  willing  to  withdraw  the  armies 
from  Belgian  territory,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  done  so  in 
view  of  the  swiftness  of  the  German  advance  and  the  failure  of  the  Allied 
High  Command  to  react  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  strength  to  prevent 
the  splitting  of  the  Allied  armies.  The  Belgian  army,  which  had  no  tanks 
and  very  few  aircraft,  had  been  armed  and  trained  for  a  war  of  defence  in 
prepared  positions.  Their  morale  had  been  shaken  by  continuous  retreat 
and  by  the  abandonment  of  prepared  defensive  positions  on  the  Antwerp- 
Namur  line  for  unprepared  positions  in  the  rear.  Troop  movements  were 
hampered  by  the  crowds  of  refugees  who  flooded  all  the  roads  leading  to 
the  south  and  west,  in  spite  of  belated  appeals  by  the  Ministers  to  the 
population  to  remain  at  home.  Supplies  and  munitions  depots  for  the 
army  had  been  abandoned  or  destroyed  by  the  retreating  troops. 

The  French  Commander-in-Chief,  Gamelin’s,  last  order  before  his 
supersession  by  General  Weygand  on  19  May  was  for  a  general  retreat  of 
the  Northern  Armies  southward  to  the  Somme ;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Commander  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  Lord  Gort,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  act  accordingly.  The  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
Sir  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  been  sent  to  Belgium  to  inform  Gort  of 
this  order,2  also  made  inquiries  whether  the  Belgian  army  would  be  able 

1  For  the  Ministers’  relations  with  the  King  between  io  and  25  May  see  Recueil  de  documents, 
pp.  67-107,  254  (Annexes  25-35,  1 1 3) ;  also  Pierlot’s  articles  in  Le  Soir,  10,  11,  I2and  I3july  1947. 

2  Gort  said  that  the  operation  would  present  great  difficulties  and  that  neither  the  French 
First  Army  nor  the  Belgian  army  was  likely  to  be  able  to  conform  to  such  a  manoeuvre  if  attempted 
(Churchill,  ii.  55;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  62). 
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to  participate.  Van  Overstraeten  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Belgian  army  to  take  part  in  an  offensive  action  southwards  and  that  its 
role  must  be  a  defensive  one — to  hold  positions  and  thus  free  the  French 
and  British  for  attack.1 

On  the  20th  Leopold  sent  a  message  to  Churchill  through  Keyes  in  which 
he  said  that  he  feared  that  the  British  attack  southwards  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  isolation  of  the  Belgian  army  and  its  capitulation.2 

On  the  2 1  st  Weygand  visited  Ypres  to  discuss  means  for  putting  into 
operation  a  plan  for  cutting  off,  or  at  any  rate  containing,  the  German 
thrust  by  simultaneous  attacks  from  the  north  and  south.  On  the  previous 
day,  the  20th,  the  Germans  had  reached  Abbeville  and  turned  north.  At 
the  Ypres  conferences  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  attack  southwards 
should  be  carried  out  by  British  and  French  forces,  while  the  Belgian  army 
should  fall  back  on  the  Lys  canal  and  possibly  later  on  the  Yser,  so  as  to 
provide  a  cover  for  their  allies.  The  Belgians  agreed  to  extend  their  lines 
in  order  to  free  British  troops  for  the  attack.3 

The  Weygand  plan  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  by  the  25th  any  chance  of 
stopping  the  German  advance  or  of  restoring  contact  between  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Armies  had  gone.  General  Billotte  had  been  killed  in  a 
motor  accident  on  his  way  back  to  his  headquarters  after  the  Ypres  con¬ 
ferences,  and  two  days  elapsed  before  General  Blanchard  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Communications  were  largely  lacking.  Co-ordination 
of  the  armies,  always  imperfect,  had  become  almost  non-existent.  The 
Belgian  army  was  being  subjected  to  a  violent  attack  on  the  Lys  canal, 
where  the  King  had  decided  that  the  last  stand  should  be  made.4  The 
front  had  been  pierced,  and  there  was  a  threat  of  a  breach  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  Belgian  right  wing  and  the  British  left. 

On  25  May  the  King  and  his  Ministers  met  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Chateau  of  Wynandael.  At  3.30  a.m.  the  Ministers  had  visited  army  head¬ 
quarters,  where,  after  having  examined  the  situation,  they  apparently 
appreciated  that  the  army  would  not  be  able  to  continue  its  resistance  for 
more  than  another  day  or  two.  They  arrived  at  Wynandael  at  5  a.m.  and 
asked  to  see  the  King.  During  a  dramatic  and  emotional  interview  the 
parting  of  the  ways  was  finally  reached.  The  Ministers  said  that  they 
planned  to  leave  the  country  immediately  and  that  it  was  the  King’s  duty 
to  accompany  them  and  continue  the  struggle  from  abroad.  Leopold 
replied  that  he  had  decided  to  stay  with  the  army.  The  Ministers  said 
that,  if  Leopold  stayed,  his  position  as  head  of  the  state  would  give  the 

1  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  642-3. 

2  Recueil  de  documents ,  p.  53  (Annex  18). 

3  For  accounts  of  the  Ypres  conferences  see  ibid.  pp.  48-52  (Annexes  14,  15) ;  Belgium,  Com¬ 
mission  d  Information:  Rapport  de  la  Commission  d’ Information  institute  par  S.M.  le  roi  Leopold  III 
le  i4juillet  1946  (n.  pi.,  1947),  pp.  42-44. 

4  Van  Overstraeten,  pp.  660-3,  670. 
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surrender  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  complexion.  By  remaining  in 
Belgium  against  the  advice  of  his  Government  he  would  be  responsible 
for  dissensions  which  would  arise  in  the  country;  nor  would  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  play  any  significant  role,  since  he  would  be  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  Hacha  or  sent  to  Germany  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  King’s 
action  would  be  regarded  in  the  Allied  countries  as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause 
to  which  Belgium  was  morally  bound  from  the  time  when  she  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  guarantors.  If,  however,  he  left  Belgium,  he  could  continue 
to  exercise  his  functions  as  head  of  the  state  at  the  side  of  the  Allied 
Governments,  in  the  political  sphere  as  well  as  in  military  matters,  by 
making  use  of  the  war  potential  gathered  in  France. 

Leopold,  for  his  part,  was  convinced  that  France  would  shortly  surrender 
and  that,  even  if  England  continued  to  fight  alone,  the  war  would  be 
restricted  to  naval  and  colonial  warfare.  In  such  a  war,  he  said,  there 
would  be  no  place  for  Belgium.  He  showed  the  Ministers  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  King  George  VI  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  decision 
and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  fight  from  abroad.  He  added  that 
Belgium’s  means  of  resistance  were  nearly  exhausted  and  that  further 
retreat  by  the  Belgian  army  was  impossible.  He  believed  that  he  could 
best  serve  his  people  and  country  by  remaining  with  them  in  Belgium.1 

When  all  efforts  had  failed  to  persuade  Leopold  that  he  should  accom¬ 
pany  his  Ministers  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Belgian  Government 
abroad,  the  Ministers  repeated  that  they  were  resolved  to  go  and  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  King’s  decision,  which 
had  been  taken  against  their  unanimous  advice.  Before  they  left  they 
again  asked  whether  the  capitulation  of  the  army  was  inevitable.  Yes, 
said  the  King.  How  long  could  it  be  delayed?  Twenty-four  hours  at  the 
most,  was  his  reply.2 

After  the  Ministers’  departure  Leopold  issued  an  order  to  the  army  on 
the  same  day,  25  May,  asking  for  continued  fortitude  and  announcing 
that  he  was  resolved  to  share  their  fate.3  On  the  previous  day  the  Germans 
had  dropped  leaflets  over  the  Belgian  lines  telling  the  soldiers  that  further 
resistance  was  useless,  as  their  leaders  were  about  to  desert  them.4 

The  surrender  which  Leopold  had  declared  inevitable  and  imminent 
was  delayed  for  another  two  days.  On  26  May  the  Belgians  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  British  Commander  for  an  attack  on  the  German  flank. 
Gort,  who  was  making  preparations  for  a  general  retreat  on  Dunkirk,  was 
unable  to  give  this  assistance,  and  proposed  an  immediate  retreat  by  the 
Belgian  army  to  the  Yser.5  Leopold  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 


1  Recueil  de  documents,  p.  72  (Annex  28). 

2  For  the  meeting  at  Wynandael  see  ibid.  pp.  74,  98-105  (Annexes  29,  32-34). 

3  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  p.  104.  4  Ibid.  pp.  102-3. 

3  On  26  May  Gort  was  authorized  by  the  War  Office  to  retire  to  the  coast  in  liaison  with  the 
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army  to  retreat  farther.  It  was  engaged  all  along  its  front,  its  reserves  were 
exhausted,  and  if  it  attempted  to  disengage  itself  the  result  would  be  a 
complete  break-up  of  those  units  which  were  still  coherent.  At  noon  on  the 
same  day  Leopold  sent  a  note  to  the  head  of  the  French  Mission  to  inform 
Weygand  that  the  situation  was  grave  and  that  the  limits  of  resistance  had 
nearly  been  reached.1 

By  27  May  the  Belgian  line  had  been  broken  in  several  places,  and 
resistance  was  crumbling  under  the  violent  German  air  attacks,  which  the 
Belgians  had  no  means  of  countering.  The  small  area  of  Belgian  territory 
still  free  was  crowded  with  refugees  from  the  conquered  territory.  In  the 
morning  the  King  told  Keyes  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  surrender. 
Keyes  sent  a  message  to  this  effect  to  Gort,2  which,  however,  failed  to 
reach  him.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  King  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  agreed 
to  send  an  emissary  to  the  German  Headquarters  to  ask  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  heads  of  the  French  and  British  Missions  were  immedi¬ 
ately  informed.  The  head  of  the  French  Mission,  General  Champon, 
expressed  the  view  that,  as  the  Northern  Armies  formed  a  common  bloc, 
negotiations  could  only  be  opened  by  common  consent.  The  British  and 
French  Missions  were  able  to  get  into  touch  with  the  British  War  Office 
and  with  General  Weygand,  but  not  with  the  French  and  British  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field  (Blanchard  and  Gort),  whose  whereabouts  at  that 
moment  were  unknown.  The  Belgian  emissary  left  the  Belgian  General 
Headquarters  at  5  p.m.  and  returned  at  1 1  p.m.  with  a  German  reply 
demanding  that  arms  should  be  laid  down  unconditionally.  Leopold 
decided  to  accept  the  German  terms  and  proposed  that  firing  should  cease 
at  4  a.m. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  at  3  a.m.,  a  message  was  received  from 
Weygand  dissociating  the  Allies  from  the  Belgian  army’s  surrender. 
During  the  afternoon  German  troops  arrived  and  took  over  the  control  of 
the  palace  in  Bruges  in  which  the  King’s  headquarters  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  while  the  last  of  the  regimental  colours  were  being  hurriedly  re¬ 
moved  to  a  place  of  safety.  On  the  following  day  the  German  general, 
Reichenau,  arrived,  breathing  politeness  and  promises  of  generous  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  Belgian  army,  and  during  the  night  Leopold  was  taken  by 
the  Germans  to  his  palace  at  Laeken,  where  he  was  to  remain  until  his 
removal  to  Germany  after  the  Allied  landing  in  France  in  the  summer 
of  1944.3 

With  the  surrender  of  the  King  and  army  and  the  occupation  of  metro¬ 
politan  Belgium,  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  Act  I  of  the  drama.  Resistance 


French  and  Belgian  armies.  Gort  gave  the  order  for  withdrawal  to  begin  during  the  night  of 
26-27  May  ( Recueil  de  documents:  Addenda,  p.  21  (Annex  9)). 

1  Recueil  de  documents,  p.  52  (Annex  16)  and  cf.  p.  864  (Annex  376). 

1  Ibid.  p.  54  (Annex  20).  3  See  yan  Overstraeten,  pp.  703  seqq. 
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to  the  Germans  was,  however,  to  be  continued  from  abroad.  After  their 
last  stormy  interview  with  the  King  at  Wynandael  on  25  May  the  Ministers 
had  embarked  at  Dunkirk  and  proceeded  thence  to  London  and  later  to 
Paris.  On  their  arrival  in  London  they  saw  Lord  Halifax  and  told  him 
that  the  surrender  of  the  Belgian  army  was  imminent  and  that  the  King 
had  decided  to  remain  in  Belgium.  They  still  hoped  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  King  might  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  his  decision.  Final 
appeals  in  a  letter  from  King  George  VI  and  a  message  from  Churchill 
through  Keyes,1  and  from  the  Belgian  Ministers  on  the  27th,  failed  to 
move  him. 

On  the  26th  the  Belgian  Ministers  were  reunited  in  Paris,  and  on  the 
next  day,  together  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  and 
Senate,  they  unanimously  decided  to  continue  the  fight  at  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  appealed  to  all  Belgians  to  have  faith  in  the  destiny  of  their 
native  land  and  to  remain  faithful  to  the  common  cause.  A  communique 
to  this  effect  was  issued  after  the  meeting.2 

On  the  same  evening,  the  27th,  Reynaud  (now  French  Prime  Minister) 
informed  the  Belgian  Ministers  that,  without  any  previous  warning  to  the 
British  and  French,  the  King  had  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Germans. 
On  the  following  day,  in  a  broadcast  to  the  French  people,  he  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  Belgian  King  and  army  in  which  Belgium  was  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  Allies’  disasters.  The  anger  of  the  French  people  was 
turned  against  the  Belgian  people,  of  whom  there  were  2  million  refugees 
in  France.  The  Belgian  Ministers,  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  surrender, 
anxious  to  protect  the  refugees,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  a  breach 
with  their  French  allies,  felt  that  their  only  possible  course  was  to  disso¬ 
ciate  themselves  and  the  Belgian  people  from  the  action  of  the  King.  In  a 
speech  broadcast  later  on  the  same  day  Pierlot  laid  the  entire  blame  on 
Leopold’s  shoulders.  He  pointed  out  that  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his 
surrender,  was  now  subject  to  foreign  control  and  was  therefore  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  govern.  Officers  and  civil  servants  were  freed  from  the 
obligations  prescribed  by  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  continuity  of  power  would  rest  with  the 
present  Government.  New  armies  would  be  raised  from  Belgians  of  fight¬ 
ing  age  in  France  and  Britain.3 

Pierlot’s  harsh  words  reflected  the  Belgian  Ministers’  need  for  placating 
their  allies  and  also  their  uncertainty  regarding  the  policy  which  Leopold 
intended  to  pursue  vis-a-vis  Germany.  When  they  left  Wynandael  on  the 
25th  they  had  been  convinced  that  the  King  intended  to  appoint  another 

1  Recueil  de  documents:  Addenda,  pp.  25,  27  (Annexes  12,  14). 

2  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  pp.  640-2. 

3  Recueil  de  documents,  pp.  114-18  (Annexes  37-42).  See  also  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  649 
seqq. 
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government  in  their  place  which  would  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with 
Germany.  Colour  had  been  given  to  this  supposition  by  answers  which 
the  King  had  given  to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Ministers  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  When  asked  what  role  he  thought  he  could  play  if  he  remained  in 
Belgium,  and  whether  he  would  have  a  government,  he  had  replied. 
‘Fvidemment,  car  je  ne  suis  pas  un  dictateur.’  He  had  also  admitted  that, 
if  the  existing  Government  carried  on  the  fight  from  France,  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  King’s  Government  but  would  be  acting  in  opposition  to  him. 
Immediately  after  the  Ministers’  departure,  Leopold  called  upon  the 
Advocate-General,  Hayoit  de  Termicourt,  for  an  opinion  on  his  constitu¬ 
tional  powers.  The  Advocate-General  advised  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  King  to  obtain  the  counter-signature  of  a  Minister  to  any  agreement 
with  Germany  on  conditions  which  exceeded  the  mere  surrender  of  the 
army.  He  also  ruled  that,  in  order  to  appoint  new  Ministers,  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  Minister  on  the  active  list  was  required.  As  there  were  no 
active  Ministers  left  in  Belgium,  the  King  asked  the  Pierlot  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Paris  to  supply  him  with  a  blank  form  duly  countersigned 
which  would  enable  him  to  appoint  Ministers.  The  King’s  request  was 
discussed  by  the  Ministers  on  26  April,  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
refusing  it.1 

Subsequently  the  King  denied  that  he  had  ever  intended  to  treat  with 
the  Germans  or  to  set  up  a  government  which  could  function  in  Belgium 
under  German  occupation.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  indicates  that  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  he  did  envisage  such  a  possibility.  Leopold  was 
convinced  that  the  French  would  shortly  capitulate  and  that,  even  if  the 
British  continued  the  struggle,  Germany  would  dominate  the  Continent. 
In  these  circumstances  he  may  well  have  considered  that  Belgium’s  inter¬ 
ests  and  future  could  best  be  assured  by  accepting  the  inevitable  and 
reaching  some  agreement  with  the  conqueror. 

On  3 1  May  the  members  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  who  were  in  France 
met  at  Limoges2  and  passed  a  resolution  expressing  their  complete  solida¬ 
rity  with  the  Government.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  were  extremely 
critical  of  Leopold’s  surrender,  and  during  the  debate  which  preceded  its 
adoption  a  number  of  the  members  even  suggested  that  he  should  be 
deposed.3  On  28  May  the  Governor-General  of  the  Belgian  Congo  broad¬ 
cast  a  message  affirming  the  solidarity  of  the  Colony  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.4 

The  immediate  reaction  of  the  majority  of  the  population  at  home,  in 
contrast  with  the  reaction  of  the  Belgians  in  France,  was  pro-King  and 

1  Recueil  de  documents,  pp.  74,  99,  100  (Annexes  29,  33,  34);  Belgium,  Commission  d’lnforma- 
tion:  Rapport  .  .  .  le  i^juillet  1946,  p.  59. 

2  Eighty-nine  deputies  and  fifty-four  senators  were  present. 

3  Recueil  de  documents,  pp.  124-38  (Annexes  44-46). 

4  Ibid.  p.  150  (Annex  54). 
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anti-Government.  They  sympathized  with  the  King  who  had  remained 
with  them,  and  were  critical  of  the  Ministers  who  had  left  the  country  and 
who  appeared  to  countenance  the  bitter  attacks  made  in  France  on  their 
King  and  country.  In  England  criticism  of  the  surrender  of  Belgium  was 
less  extreme  than  in  France.  In  announcing  the  surrender  of  the  Belgian 
army  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  May1  Churchill  asked  the  British 
people  to  reserve  their  judgement  on  the  King’s  action,  although  a  week 
later,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  solidarity  with  the  French,  he  spoke  in 
much  harsher  terms.2 

The  Belgian  Government’s  hopes  and  expectations  that  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  Germany  in  conjunction  with  France 
were  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  In  the  atmosphere  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  despair  which  prevailed  in  Bordeaux  at  the  time  of  the  French 
surrender,  they  accepted  the  idea  that  the  only  course  open  to  them  was  to 
follow  France’s  example.  This  decision  was  influenced  by  Paul  Baudouin, 
the  newly  appointed  French  Foreign  Minister,  who  told  Pierlot  on  18 
June  that  France  was  prepared  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  her  to  continue  the  struggle  from  Africa.  Britain,  he 
believed,  would  shortly  follow  France’s  example  and  ask  the  Germans  for 
terms.3  The  Ministers  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  the  King  in  Belgium 
with  a  view  to  the  return  of  two  of  them  to  Belgium  to  discuss  steps  to  be 
taken  for  opening  peace  negotiations  with  Germany.  Leopold  replied 
through  his  chef  de  cabinet,  Fredericq,  that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  no 
part  in  politics.  Fredericq  added  that  he  did  not,  himself,  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  that  Pierlot  and  his  colleagues  should  return  to  Belgium.4  All 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  get  into  touch  with  the  German 
Government  with  a  view  to  discussing  terms  were  ignored.  On  20  July 
1940  the  German  authorities  in  Belgium  issued  an  order  forbidding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pierlot  Government  to  return  to  Belgium.5 

In  July  De  Vleeschauwer,  who  had  been  accorded  special  powers  as 
Administrator  of  the  Belgian  colonies,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Gutt, 
were  sent  by  the  Government  to  London  to  negotiate  with  the  British 
Government  about  Belgian  financial  and  colonial  interests.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  lingered  on  in  France.  Ignored  by  the  German 
Government,  cold-shouldered  by  Leopold,  and  eventually  deprived  of 
funds  by  the  Vichy  Government  acting  under  German  pressure,  their 
situation  became  increasingly  difficult.  On  20  August  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  France  dissolved  itself  and  Pierlot  and  Spaak  left  France  for 
Spain.  In  October  they  succeeded  in  rejoining  De  Vleeschauwer  and 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  361,  coll.  421-2. 

3  Recueil  de  documents,  p.  188  (Annex  82). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  190-4  (Annexes  83-88). 

5  Ibid.  pp.  195-6,  213  (Annexes  90-91,  104). 


z  4  June  1940,  ibid.  col.  789. 
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Gutt  in  London1  to  form  the  Belgian  Government  in  Exile  and  to  carry 
on  the  fight  side  by  side  with  Britain.2 

(vA)  The  Political  Background  in  France,  3  September  1939  to 

10  May  1940 

By  Major  Philip  Lane 

(a)  The  Internal  Political  Position  in  September  1939 

(1)  The  Government 

The  Government  of  France  which  declared  war  on  Nazi  Germany  had 
been  presented  to  the  country  by  Edouard  Daladier,  leader  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  Party,  on  10  April  1938  as  a  ‘government  of  National  Defence’,3 
and  on  3  September  1939  the  membership  was  as  follows: 


Premier  and  Minister  for  National 


Defence 

Vice-Premier  and  Minister  for  Co¬ 

Edouard  Daladier 

ordination 

Camille  Chautemps4 

Foreign  Affairs 

Georges  Bonnet 

Justice 

Paul  Marchandeau 

Interior 

Albert  Sarraut 

Air 

Guy  La  Chambre 

Finance 

Paul  Reynaud 

Navy 

Cesar  Campinchi 

Merchant  Marine 

Louis  de  Chappedelaine 

Education 

Jean  Zay 

Agriculture 

Henri  Queuille 

Colonies 

Georges  Mandel 

Pensions 

Auguste  Champetier  de  Ribes 

Commerce 

Fernand  Gentin 

Communications 

Jules  Julien 

Public  Health 

Marc  Rucart 

Labour 

Charles  Pomaret 

Public  Works 

Anatole  de  Monzie 

The  members  of  the  Government  were  drawn  predominantly  from  the 
Radical-Socialist  Party,  which  has  been  described  as  ‘the  best  judge  of 
what  the  average  Frenchman  will  stand  for — if  necessary  in  the  trenches’.5 

1  For  the  Government’s  activities  during  this  period  see  also  Pierlot’s  articles  in  Le  Soir,  17 
and  18  July  1947. 

2  For  the  Belgian  Government  in  Great  Britain  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe, 

PP-  475-9-  .  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  84. 

This  was  Ghautemps  s  eighteenth  appearance  as  a  Minister,  Queuille’s  twentieth,  and 
Sarraut’s  thirtieth. 

5  D.  W.  Brogan:  The  Development  of  Modern  France  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1940),  p.  723. 
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This  was  the  party  of  the  small  peasant  landowner  and  of  the  lower  middle- 
class  in  the  cities — minor  professional  men  and  government  employees, 
and  most  of  the  retail  shopkeepers.  Among  such  people  the  desire  for 
equality  exceeded  the  instinct  for  liberty,  and  was  so  frequently  expressed 
in  envy  of  any  eminence  or  advantage  in  other  men  that  Andre  Siegfried 
describes  the  party  as  being  almost  automatically  in  favour  of  what  was 
small  against  what  was  big.1 

Daladier’s  Government  had  to  deal  with  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  which 
had  been  elected  in  May  1936  in  the  wave  of  wrath  at  the  fascist-sponsored 
street  battles  of  the  previous  February,  and  which  contained,  out  of  a  total 
of  6 1 8  members,  1 55  Socialists  compared  with  1 1 6  members  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  and  Radical-Republican  bloc.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  had  been  elected  in  1938  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Popular  Front, 
provided  Daladier  with  a  majority  that  was  almost  absolute.2  However, 
neither  the  Chamber  nor  the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  exercise  a  very 
tight  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  the  nation’s  affairs,  for  the  special 
‘full  powers’  given  to  the  Head  of  the  Government  when  he  presented  his 
Cabinet  of  National  Defence  in  April  1938  had  been  renewed  twice  by  the 
time  when  war  broke  out;  and  the  ‘Law  for  the  Organization  of  the  Nation 
in  War-time’  of  1 1  July  1938,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  day  on  which 
war  was  declared,  confirmed  and  extended,  by  its  Article  36,  the  control¬ 
ling  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Government.  These  ordinances  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Prime  Minister,  so  far  as  he  should  judge  necessary,  to 
govern  by  simple  decree,  leaving  the  ratification  by  Parliament  till  a  more 
convenient  time. 

The  character  of  the  man  who  was  to  exercise  these  plenary  powers, 
Edouard  Daladier,  was  not  such  as  to  arouse  the  fear  that  they  would  be 
abused.  The  outstanding  qualities  of  this  ‘dictateur  malgre  lui’  were 
intellectual  honesty  and  moral  integrity,  based  solidly  on  peasant  stoicism, 
but  undermined  by  self-doubt.  This  Provencal  baker’s  son  and  ex-school¬ 
master,  holding  a  university  degree  which  combined  something  of  the 
distinction  of  Oxford’s  Literae  Humaniores  with  that  of  the  Cambridge 
History  Tripos,  remained,  after  twenty  years  in  the  Parisian  political 
world,  a  peasant,  with  a  peasant’s  rough  honesty  and  rough  manners. 
Intuition  he  had,  but  of  ideas  rather  than  of  persons;  and  he  was  not 
without  parliamentary  adroitness.  Yet  behind  these  talents  there  was  no 
driving  will  and  no  firm  conviction:  his  appropriate  symbol  was  not  the 
bull,  as  some  publicists  suggested,  noting  the  thick  neck  and  powerful 
shoulders,  but  rather  the  ploughman  following  his  plough,  his  feet  heavy 
with  the  clay  of  French  earth. 

1  A.  Siegfried:  Tableau  des  partis  en  France  (Paris,  Grasset  [1931]),  p.  139. 

2  The  Democratic  Left,  under  which  name  the  Radical-Socialist  Party  was  known  in  the 
Senate,  held  150  seats  out  of  314. 
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Assisting  Daladier  as  Vice-Premier  and  Minister  for  Co-ordination, 
Camille  Chautemps  was  the  type  of  professional  politician  whose  guiding 
principles  were  to  survive  and  to  maintain  the  interests  of  his  numerous 
friends  in  the  banking  and  business  world  of  Paris  under  whatever  regime 
events  might  require.  The  role  in  the  Cabinet  of  this  instinctive  ‘ap¬ 
peaser’  and  formulator  of  middle  terms  was  to  smooth  down  criticism  and 
leave  his  chief  free  to  wrestle  alone  with  the  demons  of  doubt. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministry,  the  industrious,  very  capable,  though  con¬ 
genitally  uncandid,  lawyer,  Georges  Bonnet,  was  a  somewhat  less  buoyant 
version  of  Chautemps;  and  the  bankruptcy  of  his  appeasement  policy  was 
so  generally  recognized  that  within  ten  days  of  the  declaration  of  war  the 
Premier,  after  failing  to  persuade  Herriot  (the  Radical-Socialist  President 
of  the  Chamber)  to  take  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  took  it  himself, 
and  thereafter  regularly  spent  four  hours  a  day  at  the  Quai  d  Orsay. 
Bonnet  remained  in  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice,  replacing  Marchan- 
deau.  At  the  same  time  (13  September)  three  other  changes  were  made: 
Rio,  Delbos,  and  Besse  replacing  de  Chappedelaine,  Zay,  and  Champetier 
de  Ribes  as  Ministers  of  Merchant  Marine,  Education,  and  Pensions, 
respectively.  A  Ministry  of  Armaments  was  also  set  up,  with  Raoul 
Dautry  at  its  head.1 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  for  Co-ordination,  Daladier’s 
Cabinet  was  not  a  united  team;  on  any  matter  of  principle  or  urgency 
(particularly  foreign  policy)  it  was  apt  to  split  on  fairly  constant  lines: 
Reynaud  (Finance),  Mandel  (Colonies),  Sarraut  (Interior),  Delbos  (Edu¬ 
cation),  Campinchi  (Navy),  La  Chambre  (Air),  and  Dautry  (Armaments) 
were  found  on  the  side  of  subordinating  all  other  considerations  to  the 
resolute  conduct  of  the  war  in  close  co-operation  with  Great  Britain ;  the 
remainder,  and  notably  Pomaret  (Labour)  and  de  Monzie  (Public  Works), 
supported  Chautemps’s  compromises  or  Bonnet’s  hopes  that  the  Germans 
could  be  bought  off  through  the  good  offices  of  Mussolini  as  ‘honest  broker’  .2 

Of  the  resolute  patriots,  or  bellicistes  as  it  later  became  fashionable  to  call 
them,  two  were  outstanding.  Reynaud  will  be  considered  more  fully  when 
the  Government  which  he  formed  in  March  1940  is  discussed;  but  a  word 
is  due  in  passing  to  the  memory  of  Georges  Mandel,  the  able,  vigorous, 
and  well-informed  Minister  for  the  Colonies.3  Louis-Georges  Rothschild- 

1  See  below,  p.  177. 

2  A  message  of  8  September  from  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Paris  reported  Bonnet  to  be  still 
trying  to  find  a  basis  for  peace  with  Germany,  possibly  with  Mussolini’s  help  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no. 
25),  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris  spoke,  on  2  October,  of ‘peace  inclinations  within  the 
French  Cabinet’  (ibid.  no.  180). 

3  Arrested  on  his  arrival,  with  Daladier  and  other  deputies,  in  North  Africa  on  22  June  1940, 
he  was  sent  to  Vichy  and  thence  to  Buchenwald,  then  handed  over  to  Darnand’s  militia  as 
a  hostage  for  the  death  of  Philippe  Henriot,  and  was  ‘officially’  murdered  near  Versailles  on  7 
July  1944  on  the  journey  between  two  prisons  (cf.  Paul  Coblentz:  Georges  Mandel  (Paris,  Editions 
du  Belier,  1946),  pp.  225-42). 
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Mandel,  who,  on  making  his  political  debut  in  the  middle  of  the  ‘affaire 
Dieyfus  ,  had  not  unreasonably  decided  to  use  his  mother’s  rather  than 
his  father’s  surname,  had  been  for  many  years  associated  with  Clemenceau, 
first  as  a  journalist  on  the  paper  U  Aur ore.  Later,  after  holding  a  minor  post 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  he  became  ‘chef  du  secretariat  particulier’ 
when  Clemenceau  formed  his  first  Government  in  1906.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  War  Cabinet  in  1917  and  became  a  member  of  Flandin’s  Ministry 
of  1934. 

(2)  The  Opposition:  Laval  and  the  Seeds  of  Collaboration 

In  declaring  war  the  Government  were  supported  by  the  Socialists  and 
by  part  of  the  Right-wing  National  Republicans  under  Louis  Marin.1 
The  real  opposition  (excluding  that  of  the  Communists,  which  developed 
later)  came  from  Laval  and  his  friends,  and  from  certain  other  individuals 
who  were  attached  to  no  party,  or  whose  temperamental,  business,  or 
ideological  affiliations  cut  across  party  lines.  No  more  brilliant  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  doctrine  of  la  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents’  as  a  principle 
of  government  could  be  devised  by  a  satirist  of  genius  than  the  actual 
career  of  Pierre  Laval.  For  many  countrymen  of  La  Fontaine  there  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  moral  in  this  tale  of  an  ugly  duckling,  who  had 
grown  up  unaccountably  into  something  very  like  a  vulture,  and  was  to 
be  called  upon  to  represent  France  against  the  German  eagle.  Motherless 
at  twelve,  and  thwarted  by  his  father,  so  that  his  ambition  to  study  for  the 
baccalaureat  had  to  be  pursued  in  secret,  he  became  both  politician  and 
lawyer  (as  well  as  a  very  rich  man),  many  times  Minister  and  three  times 
President  of  the  Council  (not  merely  twice,  as  he  was  careful  to  point  out 
to  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  at  his  trial) ;  the  fosterer  of ‘la  grande  peur 
des  bien-pensants’2  [i.e.  of  their  fear  of  Communism]  and  finally  of  col¬ 
laboration — all  without  ceasing  to  remain  an  ignoramus,  not  only  in  such 
matters  as  the  geography  and  history  of  other  countries,  but  even  in  French 
syntax  and  (as  his  fellow-members  of  the  Paris  bar  were  aware)  in  the  laws 
of  France. 

Laval’s  serious  connexion  with  a  pro-German  policy  dated  from  the 
advent  of  National  Socialism  to  power,  when  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Count  Fernand  de  Brinon,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  on  the  French 
side  (Otto  Abetz  being  his  opposite  number)  behind  the  Comite  France- 
Allemagne  for  social  and  intellectual  rapprochement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1933  Laval  had  been  won  over  to  the 
thesis  of  de  Brinon  and  his  friends  that  French  collaboration  with 

1  Such  men  of  the  Right  as  Louis  Marin  and  Champetier  de  Ribes  were  good  judges  of  what 
was  in  the  country’s  most  abiding  interests,  if  not  (like  the  Radical-Socialists)  of  what  the  country 
would  stand  for. 

2  The  apt  phrase  given  currency  by  Georges  Bernanos,  the  Catholic  novelist. 
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Germany  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  thereafter  he  never 
wavered 

After  1936  a  reaction  to  this  pro-German  policy  was  signalized  by  the 
vigorous  growth  of  Communist  representation  in  the  Chamber.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  danger  of  a  Communist  revolution  was  slight  in  a  land  in 
which  peasants  accounted  for  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  60  per 
cent,  of  these  peasants  cultivated  their  own  land,  and  87  per  cent,  of  the 
peasant-owners  employed  no  labour  outside  their  own  families.  But  many 
of  the  big  industrialists,  though  only  one  generation  away  from  the  land, 
judged  the  peasants  whom  they  did  not  know  by  the  few  hundred  thousand 
organized  employees  with  whom  they  were  familiar  in  their  own  great 
factories,  felt  that  France  (i.e.  they  themselves)  was  threatened  from  with¬ 
in,  and  preferred  to  take  the  appalling  risk  of  compromising  with  the 
standing  threat  from  abroad.  It  is  for  Frenchmen,  rather  than  for  those 
who  never  felt  the  'existential  agony’  of  their  choice,  to  apportion  the 
blame  between  the  activities  inspired  by  that  ‘great  fear  of  right-thinking 
people’,  and  to  the  doctrinaire  incompetence  of  Socialism  when  it  came 
into  power  at  last.  But  evidently,  on  the  one  hand  as  on  the  other,  the 
instinct  of  national  self-preservation  was  in  some  way  deficient.  One 
other  thing  seems  certain:  there  was  never  any  serious  danger  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  coup,  and  the  need  for  stemming  the  advance  of  the  Communist 
Party’s  influence  would,  on  any  reasonable  assessment,  have  been  re¬ 
garded,  at  any  time  between  April  1938  and  June  1940  (even  at  the  time 
of  the  abortive  General  Strike  of  November  1938),  as  very  much  less 
urgent  than  the  need  for  defence  against  Germany. 

(b)  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Daladier  Government 

France’s  strategic  posture  was  defensive,  both  objectively  and  in  the 
subjective  sense  that  there  was  a  marked  absence,  among  the  majority  of 
the  population,  of  the  spirit  of  defiance ;  so  the  first  object  of  French  foreign 
policy  could  only  be  (short  of  submission)  to  keep  hostilities  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  order  that,  at  the  best,  a  pacific 
settlement  might  be  arrived  at,  and,  at  the  worst,  a  greater  state  of  pre¬ 
paredness  might  be  achieved  before  these  frontiers  should  be  breached.  It 
follows  that  the  second  object  was  to  sustain  and  amplify  the  alliance  with 
Britain,  and  to  secure  the  neutrality  (if  possible  benevolent)  of  other 
Powers  where  these  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  full  implications  of 
an  alliance.  The  goodwill  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  doubt,  and  she 
was  soon  to  provide  the  chief  supply  line.  The  situation  of  Rumania 
between  Germany  and  Russia  was  too  precarious  for  much  to  be  hoped 
for  there  (as  was  indicated  by  the  murder  of  Calinescu  by  the  Iron  Guard 
on  21  September  1939)  p  but  a  promising  beginning  was  made  in  Turkey 

1  See  below,  p.  320,  note  2. 
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with  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  joint  Anglo-Franco-Turkish 
Treaty  signed  in  October  1 939* 1  Spain,  too,  not  only  declared  her  firm 
intention  to  hold  aloof  from  the  struggle,  but  gave  assurances  that  the 
supply  of  iron  pyrites  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives  would  not 
be  interrupted.2 3 4 5 

The  most  problematical  of  the  neutrals  was  Italy.  She  was  a  major 
menace  to  France  if  she  should  elect  to  intervene  on  Germany’s  side  in  a 
war  that  Germany  had  started;  she  was  an  obvious  intermediary  if  an 
opportunity  of  circumscribing  the  war  were  to  present  itself;  and  she  was 
a  possible  source  of  supply  for  France  so  long  as  she  should  consider  it  in 
her  interest  to  maintain  good  relations  with  her.  According  to  Paul- 
Boncour,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  France’s 
preoccupation  with  Italy  during  the  first  months  of  the  war  dominated 
parliamentary  discussions. 3  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  was  even 
less  eager  for  a  fighting  war  than  the  Chamber.)  The  incontestable 
superiority  of  the  combined  French  and  British  fleets  in  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean,-*  and  the  state  of  considerable  military  exhaustion  in  which  Italy’s 
adventures  in  Abyssinia  and  Spain  had  left  her,  put  Italy  in  a  position 
where,  in  the  French  view,  she  might  be  expected  to  be  ready  to  make 
concessions  if  enough  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  on  her.  Italy’s  real 
and  effective  neutrality  was  more  than  ever  necessary  for  France  since  the 
Soviet  Union’s  implicit  denunciation,  by  the  agreement  of  23  August  1939 
with  Germany, s  of  the  Franco-Soviet  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  of  May  1935. 
The  benefits  of  Italian  neutrality  for  the  Allies  would  have  been  a  more 
effective  blockade  of  Germany,  unimpeded  access  for  the  Allies  to  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkans,  and  the  possibility  of  drawing 
off  further  German  forces  to  another  ‘fringe  campaign’  there,  a  south¬ 
eastern  front  which,  with  luck,  might  even  have  seriously  menaced  Ger¬ 
many’s  oil  supplies. 

In  regard  to  the  question  how  pressure  might  be  applied  to  Italy,  the 
general  feeling  in  France  was  that  Italy  ought  not  to  be  presented  with  an 
ultimatum  requiring  her  to  define  her  position  more  closely.6  Since 
coercion  in  any  form  was  excluded,  an  economic  approach  was  felt  to  be 
the  most  likely  to  bear  fruit,  and  Franco-Italian  conversations  which  began 
at  San  Remo  in  mid-September  1939  ended  in  a  secret  agreement,  as  a 
result  of  which  Italy  later  supplied  France  with  considerable  quantities  of 
explosives,  anti-tank  mines,  and  even  aircraft.7  Furthermore,  after  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  during  the  War,  pp.  444-5. 

2  Cf.  Georges  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe  (Geneva,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1948),  pp.  379-80; 
cf.  also  Temps,  18  December  1939. 

3  Joseph  Paul-Boncour:  Entre  deux  guerres  (New  York,  Brentano’s,  1946),  iii.  162. 

4  Churchill,  i.  324-5;  U.S.  edition,  i.  415-16. 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  496  seqq. 

6  See  below,  pp.  219-20.  7  See  below,  p.  234. 
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war  had  begun,  every  effort  was  made  to  operate  the  Anglo-French  naval 
blockade  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inconvenience 

suffered  from  it  by  Italian  shipping.1 

On  this  vitally  important  question  of  relations  with  Italy,  French  policy 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  Britain  at  this  time;2  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
it  was  undeniable  that  some  degree  of  Anglophobia  existed  both  among 
the  French  population  in  general  and  in  each  of  the  three  French  Govern¬ 
ments  that  held  office  between  i  September  1939  and  30  June  1940.  In 
some  sense  Anglophobia  had  been  endemic  among  Frenchmen  since 
Napoleonic  times,  if  not  for  longer;  and  though  Laval,  when  a  prisoner 
in  the  dock,  dismissed  it  as  ‘un  sentiment  passaged,  in  his  less  public  utter¬ 
ances  he  made  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  permanent  factor  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  politics  of  France.  Anti-British  feeling  was  exacerbated  by  the 
situation  resulting  from  failure  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  see  that, 
even  if  both  Russia  and  Germany  were  essentially  aggressive,  the  part  of 
prudence  for  the  Allies  was  still  to  concentrate  on  the  defeat  of  Germany 
first,  as  the  more  imminently  dangerous  enemy.  The  greater  geographical 
immunity  from  the  consequences  of  this  miscalculation  which  Britain  en¬ 
joyed  could  only  serve  to  accentuate  the  traditional  French  mistrust  of 
British  hypocrisy.  If  Anglophobia  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  actual  military  defeat  of  France,  it  certainly  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  defeat  was  exploited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Marshal  Petain. 

The  actual  foreign  policy  followed  by  France  at  any  given  time  resulted 
from  the  tension  between  two  views  of  the  possible  and  the  desirable :  the 
realism  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Quaid’Orsay,3  whose  sense  of  France’s 
interests  did  not  vary  with  governments  and  the  gusts  of  public  opinion 
(but  who  were  not  thereby  saved  from  having  to  bow  to  these  in  the 
last  resort) ;  and  the  shorter-sighted  expediency  of  the  majority  in  the 
Cabinet  and  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  whose  positions  depended 
directly  on  how  they  adapted  themselves  to  feeling  in  the  country.  The 
permanent  officials  held  that  the  principal  enemy  was  Germany  and 
that  therefore  friendship  with  Russia  was  essential,  whereas  Daladier 
and  his  colleagues  knew  that  there  was  no  stomach  for  war  among 
the  people  and  were  anxious  above  all  to  stave  off  the  clash  with 
Germany  by  any  and  every  means.  The  British  alliance  was  needed 
in  either  case,  however  much  British  actions  and  motives  might  be 
questioned. 

1  Churchill,  i.  593;  U.S.  edition,  i.  741 ;  see  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals, 
pp.  13-14. 

2  See  below,  p.  234. 

3  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Alexis  L6ger,  exercised,  in  the 
background,  a  potent  influence  over  the  conduct  of  French  foreign  policy  till  his  dismissal  by 
Reynaud  in  May  1940  (see  below,  p.  192). 
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(c)  France  during  the  First  Three  Months  of  the  War 

Bonnet  writes,  in  his  memoirs,  that  on  4  September,  a  few  hours  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  he  and  the  Polish  Ambassador  completed  the 
Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance,1  in  fulfilment  of  which  the  declaration  of  war 
had  been  made.  Hostilities’,  of  a  purely  formal  kind,  had  indeed  been 
opened  by  France  on  3  September,  but  by  that  time  organized  resistance 
in  Poland  was  already  virtually  at  an  end. 

It  was  urgently  necessary  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  war  to  hide  from  an 
anxious  French  public  the  fact  that  France,  who  was  herself  ill  prepared, 
had  entered  the  war  in  alliance  with  a  Poland  who  was  already  doomed. 
Accordingly,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Poland  assured  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  world’s  press  in  Warsaw  that,  whereas  in  the  days  of  Ponia- 
towski,  Kosciuszko,  or  Pilsudski,  Poland  had  faced  tyranny  alone,  this 
time  she  had  behind  her  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  France  and  of  the 
British  Empire;2  and  simultaneously  in  Paris  the  Ministry  of  Information 
was  giving  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  size  of  the  Polish  army,  ascribing 
to  the  gallantry  of  its  outmoded  tactics  a  spiritual  efficacy  in  ironical  con¬ 
trast  with  its  actual  material  impotence,  and  pointing  out  that  no  decisive 
battle  had  yet  been  won  by  the  Germans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  of  the  war,  when  Soviet  troops  had  swept  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  eastern  frontier  of  inter-war  Poland  to  meet  the  Germans  at  the  his¬ 
toric  crossroads  of  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Temps  was  still  insisting  that  Polish 
resistance  had  not  yet  been  definitely  broken. 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Poland  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  in  France 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  move,  and  it  revived  the  French  hope  that 
Germany  might  now  become  so  much  preoccupied  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  give  France  a  further  stay  of  execution. 

It  also  brought  about  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  war  among 
members  of  the  French  Communist  Party,  and  a  consequent  change  of 
policy  towards  the  Communist  Party  in  other  French  quarters.  After 
taking  a  month  to  digest  the  implications  of  the  Moscow  Pact  of  23  August, 
the  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail  on  25  September  issued  an  Order  of 
the  Day  describing  the  Pact  as  a  betrayal  of  the  workers  and  announcing 
that  no  collaboration  was  thereafter  possible  with  the  Communists  who 
approved  it.  On  the  following  day,  therefore,  Daladier  was  able  to  yield 
to  the  clamour  from  the  Right,  and  he  dissolved  the  Communist  Party  by 
decree,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Socialist  leader,  Blum’s,  reminder  that  the 
effect  abroad  would  be  to  give  the  impression  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  French  workers  were  unpatriotic. 

1  See  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  376;  cf.  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939, 
P-  175- 

2  Temps,  6  September  1939. 
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On  6  October,  in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,1  Hitler  called  for  a  con¬ 
ference  such  as  Mussolini  had  suggested  on  the  eve  of  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  Poland,2  and  emphasized  that  he  had  no  colonial  or  any  other 
demands  to  make  on  France;  in  effect  he  was  inviting  her  to  dissociate 
herself  from  the  quixotic  obstinacy  of  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  the 
existence  of  anti-British  feeling  in  the  country,  the  French  press  was 
unanimous  in  receiving  this  utterance  with  scorn.  There  was  as  yet  no 
sign  of  the  massive  transfer  of  German  troops  from  the  Polish  fi  ont  which 
would  have  suggested  an  impending  onslaught  in  the  west,  and  it  was 
getting  late  in  the  year  for  that  to  begin.  The  speech  contained  no  threats, 
and  no  mention  of  a  military  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  such  as  had  been 
feared  in  some  French  quarters.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  in  France  that, 
in  view  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  immense  strategic  gains,  particularly  (as  was 
now  becoming  clear)  in  the  Baltic  area,  Hitler  no  longer  felt  so  confident 
of  his  capacity  to  localize  the  war  and  needed  a  respite  which  would  allow 
him  to  replenish  his  stocks  of  food  and  munitions  against  the  blockade 
before  coming  to  grips  with  France  and  Britain. 

On  6  October  Daladier  replied  to  Hitler  in  an  interim  statement  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  mentioned  that 
a  full  statement  could  not  be  made  till  there  had  been  consultations  with 
Britain.  He  said  that  the  Allies  were  at  war  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such 
aggressions  as  those  committed  by  Germany  against  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  Poland,  and  an  end  also  to  the  necessity  of  mobilizing  every 
six  months;  that  peace  could  only  be  re-established  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  the  pledged  word  and  must  provide  solid  guarantees  for  the  security  of 
France  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  life  and  liberty;  and  that  France 
would  require  precise  details  and  real  concessions  before  consenting  to 
open  discussions  with  Germany.  Shortly  before  Chamberlain’s  speech  of 
12  October,3  which  rejected  Hitler’s  peace  proposals  out  of  hand.  Daladier, 
in  a  speech  broadcast  on  io  October,4  told  the  French  nation  and  the 
German  Chancellor  that  the  Government  were  unshakable  in  their  re¬ 
solve  to  prove  worthy  of  their  soldiers  and  citizens  in  their  desire  to  win 
through  to  a  just  peace.  He  pointed  out  that  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  with  its  equipment  was  rapidly  taking  up  its  position  on  French 
territory,  that  British  airmen  were  constantly  active  over  the  front,  and 
that  together  the  navies  of  the  two  Allies  controlled  the  seas.  Describing 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  French  troops  who  during  the  past  month  had  been 
advancing  into  German  territory  in  the  Saar  and  who,  without  ideological 
or  crusading  illusions,  knew  that  they  were  fighting  for  that  respect  for  the 

1  For  details  of  this  speech  see  above,  pp.  99-100. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939—46:  The  Eve  of  War,  igjg,  pp.  569  seqq. 

3  For  a  fuller  report  of  this  speech  see  above,  p.  100. 

4  See  Temps,  12  October  1939. 
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pledged  word  which  was  the  core  of  the  Western  tradition  of  liberty,  he 
contrasted  this  with  the  mood  of  the  citizen-soldier  of  a  Germany  who, 
after  all  her  conquests,  has  to  begin  this  war  with  ration  cards  for  bread, 
meat,  milk,  sugar,  and  many  other  commodities’,  and  who,  without  being 
able  to  spare  her  people  these  privations,  inflicted  on  them  the  further 
burden  of  a  guilty  national  conscience.1 

This  diplomatic  skirmish,  by  once  more  bringing  moral  values  to  the 
fore,  raised  the  question  of  France’s  precise  ‘war  aims’ — a  question  which 
was  to  be  much  canvassed  during  the  winter  months  and  for  which  the 
Pope  s  encyclical  Summi  Pontificatus  of  27  October  1939,  with  its  emphasis 
on  respect  for  treaties,  provided  a  firm  basis  of  discussion.2  Meanwhile 
the  question  of  armaments  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  s  time  during  this  ‘break  between  two  aggressions’,  as  the  Premier 
called  it. 

Daladier  s  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  rearmament  was  per- 
haps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Frenchman.3  The  reorganization 
required  in  France  to  enable  even  a  nationalized  industry  to  cope  with  the 
vast  expansion  necessary  was  not  really  begun  until  a  Ministry  of  Arma¬ 
ments  was  created,  and  this  was  not  done  till  France  had  already  been  at 
war  for  ten  days.  Raoul  Dautry,  the  new  Minister,  was  a  first-rate  engineer 
who  was  used  to  large-scale  operations.  He  was  also  a  conservative  and  a 
Catholic  whose  transparent  integrity  and  patriotism  were  recognized  by 
all  parties.  Nevertheless,  his  very  sense  of  order  and  his  systematic  ap¬ 
proach,  which  would  have  been  priceless  at  an  earlier  date,4  were  too 
leisurely  for  the  emergency  of  the  autumn  of  1939.  The  Government  had 
received  ample  warning  that  after  January  1939  saturation  point  would 
have  been  reached  in  the  French  armaments  industry,  and  that  no  new 

1  Reynaud,  broadcasting  a  month  later,  took  a  different  view :  these  German  preparations  for 
war  were,  for  him,  rather  a  sign  of  strength  and  resolution  (Reynaud:  Au  coeur  de  la  melee,  p.  343). 

2  During  the  winter  the  discussion  of  French  war  aims  centred  round  the  idea  of  a  European 
federation.  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  Reynaud  and  by  liberal  economists  and  business  men, 
and  its  supporters  also  included  Jacques  Mari  tain,  who  saw  in  this  conception  an  opportunity  for 
the  values  of  Western  civilization  to  take  on  a  fresh  and  dynamic  expression  (see  his  De  la  justice 
politique,  Paris,  Plon,  1940).  The  advocates  of  a  European  federation  looked  forward  to  the 
creation  of  a  great  free  trade  unit,  with  a  minimum  area  (including  Germany)  rather  larger,  and 
a  population  one-third  larger,  than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  (see  e.g.  Sir  William  (later  Lord) 
Beveridge’s  Peace  by  Federation?  written  in  February  1 940  and  published  (London,  Federal  Union) 
in  August  after  an  Anglo-French  conference  of  federalists  in  Paris) .  It  was  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  give  full  support  both  for  the  internal  organization  of  such  a  federa¬ 
tion  and  for  its  protection  against  Russian  encroachment.  When  Sumner  Welles  visited  Paris  in 
March  1940  during  his  tour  of  Europe  (see  below,  p.  455),  he  was  assured  both  by  Daladier  and 
by  Reynaud  that  the  abolition  of  restrictive  trade  clauses,  which  Welles  was  recommending, 
formed  the  basis  of  a  financial  agreement,  concluded  with  Britain  on  13  December,  with  which 
the  French  Government  hoped  that  other  states  would  later  be  associated. 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  ig3g,  pp.  697-8,  710-n. 

4  70  per  cent,  of  France’s  armament  production  was  concentrated  in  the  highly  vulnerable 
Paris  area,  because  of  the  supply  of  labour  available  there.  Dispersal  had  been  decided  on  as 
long  before  as  1935,  but  it  had  not  been  carried  out  to  any  extent. 
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orders  could  be  taken  without  interfering  with  existing  programmes.  Yet 
large-scale  purchasing  abroad  (in  the  United  States)  did  not  begin  until 
the  date  of  Dautry’s  appointment,  and  even  then  the  emphasis  was  on 
raw  materials  and  machine  tools  which  came  to  represent  80  per  cent,  o 
the  imports  from  America,  while  aircraft  were  ordered  by  the  hundred 
when  it  was  thousands  that  were  needed.  Even  where  ad  hoc  methods  to 
improve  efficiency  in  existing  factories  could  have  increased  production 
considerably,  the  Minister  preferred  to  build  new  factories.  This  was 
protecting  French  industry  at  the  risk  of  France  s  independence. 

(d)  French  Reactions  to  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Finland 

As  has  been  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume,1  the  Soviet  Union 
launched,  on  30  November  1  939j  a  full-scale  attack  along  the  whole  land 
frontier  of  Finland,  and  began  the  bombing  of  Helsinki.  The  effect  on 
public  opinion  in  France  was  immediate.  On  30  November,  before  the 
news  became  public,  Daladier  had  gone  to  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  the 
extension  of  the  Premier’s  full  powers  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.2 
His  theme  had  been  that,  since  1  September,  France  had  been  piling  up 
armaments  and  deepening  the  defences  behind  which  she  was  building 
up  the  mobile  ‘mass  of  manoeuvre’  demanded  by  de  Gaulle  (the  military 
adviser  of  Reynaud  and  his  friends,  the  bellicistes ),3  and  that,  if  Germany 
broke  the  virtual  truce  of  the  dr  ole  de  guerre,  France  would  return  blow  for 
blow;  but  that  France  must  not  take  the  initiative  in  starting  active 
hostilities  on  the  western  front — the  war  was  not  to  be  decided  by  military 
operations  alone.  But  the  Soviet  Union’s  unprovoked  attack  on  Finland, 
following  so  soon  after  that  of  her  ally  upon  Poland,  frightened  all  French¬ 
men  into  full  wakefulness  and,  for  a  moment,  when  the  new  possibilities 
had  been  weighed  up,  into  something  near  unanimity.  The  bellicistes, 
inside  the  Cabinet  and  outside  it,  saw  the  opportunities  that  the  situation 
afforded  for  cutting  off  Germany’s  supplies  of  the  vital  Swedish  iron  ore 
and,  if  Scandinavian  bases  could  also  be  secured,  for  even  threatening 
Berlin.  The  extreme  Right  saw  their  suspicions  of  the  value  of  Russia  as 
an  ally  justified,  and  hoped  to  turn  the  war  into  an  ideological  crusade  in 
which  Italy  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  join.  The  Left  (excluding  the 
Communists,  of  course)  were  eager  to  prove  that  they  made  no  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  aggressors  and  were  as  realist  as  any  other  patriots,  and 

1  See  above,  pp.  73  seqq. 

2  There  was  much  criticism  of  this,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  powers  might  eventually  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands.  The  Socialists  withheld  their  vote,  but  Daladier  got  his  way  by  318  votes  to 
U5- 

3  De  Gaulle  was  said  to  have  contributed  the  military  sections  of  Reynaud’s  Le  Probleme 
militaire  frangais  (1937)  (see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  553,  note  3).  His  views  on  the  need  for  mobile 
armoured  units  operated  by  highly  trained  professional  soldiers  had  been  expounded  in  his  own 
book  Vers  I’armee  de  metier,  published  in  1934  (see  ibid.  pp.  549-50). 
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in  this  spirit  they  threw  ah  their  weight  into  getting  the  Soviet  Union 
condemned  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  thereafter  into  making  French 
aid  to  Finland  effective.  To  Daladier,  therefore,  who  after  eighteen  months 
in  power  was  fighting  a  perpetual  rearguard  action  against  his  critics  at 
home  besides  waging  the  war  against  Germany,  this  was  a  heaven-sent 
opportunity  to  unite  public  opinion  behind  the  war  effort  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  hostilities  at  arm’s  length  until  the  lagging  French  rearma¬ 
ment  programme  had  caught  up  with  the  needs  of  the  strategic  situation. 

The  idealistic  motive  written  into  France’s  declaration  of  war  on  Ger- 
many,  ‘in  defence  of  Poland  and  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations’, 
obscured  for  many  Frenchmen  the  reality  that  France  (like  Britain)  was 
in  fact  taking  open  measures  of  defence  in  anticipation  of  the  inevitable 
attack  on  herself.  The  persistence  of  this  attitude  made  the  case  of  Finland 
appear  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Poland  than  it  really  was,  but  it 
served  to  reopen  the  perennial  debate  on  the  value  of  an  eventual  alliance 
with  Russia  by  putting  a  powerful  argument  at  the  disposal  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  alliance:  ‘This  barbarous  Power  is  not  only  quite  immoral  but 
also  decrepit;  it  is  therefore  useless  as  an  ally,  and  as  an  enemy  it  might 
well  engage  the  attention  of  our  nearer  enemy  till  his  appetite  for  conquest 
is  assuaged;  then  together  we  might  make  the  New  Order  in  Greater 
Europe.’ 

At  this  stage,  the  reliability  of  the  British  alliance  was  never  in  question; 
but,  it  was  asked,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  opinion  in  the  United 
States  if  France  were  to  treat  Russia  as  an  enemy  now  that  Russia  had 
rejected  an  American  offer  of  mediation  over  Finland?1  Would  that  in¬ 
crease  or  diminish  American  support? 

If,  on  a  purely  strategic  assessment,  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  the 
attack  on  Finland  had  not  harmed,  or  even  threatened  to  harm,  France, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  judged  solely  on  the  possibilities  that  it  afforded  of 
more  effective  action  against  Germany,  then  priority  should  be  given  to 
exploiting  the  situation,  thus  created,  for  cutting  off  the  Swedish  iron  ore 
by  strengthening  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  bringing  maximum  diplo¬ 
matic  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  this,  the  French 
believed  that  they  could  count  on  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Administration  and  of  the  Democrats.  It  was  commonly  held  in  France 
that,  if  this  policy  were  adopted,  Russia,  having  firmly  secured  her  north¬ 
west  frontier,  would  probably  issue  yet  another  declaration  of  neutrality 
and  would  then  concentrate  her  efforts  on  Hungary  and  Rumania,  and 
that  this  would  still  further  distract  France’s  main  enemy,  Germany. 

If,  however,  looking  farther  ahead,  the  Russians  were  to  be  recognized 
as  potential  direct  enemies  in  themselves  as  well  as  actual  indirect  enemies 
by  reason  of  their  alliance  with  Germany,  then  two  courses  would  be  open 

1  See  above,  p.  73,  note  4. 
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to  the  Allies:  to  persist  steadfastly  in  the  elimination  of  the  nearer  and 
more  deadly  partner,  or  to  seize  the  opportunity  now  presented  of  break¬ 
ing  the  partnership  by  a  blow  at  the  weaker  member.  If  the  first  course 
were  followed,  as  Reynaud  recommended,  oil  as  well  as  iron  ore  might  be 
struck  at  (simultaneously  so  far  as  the  Allies  resources  permitted) ,  but  the 
bombing  of  the  Caucasus  oilfields  should  not  be  undertaken  at  this  stage, 
and  aid  to  Finland,  however  extensive,  should  be  unavowed  (in  much  the 
same  way  as  unavowed  aid  had  been  given  to  the  two  sides  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War).  The  Soviet  Union  would  not  then  be  obliged  for  reasons  of 
prestige  to  declare  war  immediately;  yet  the  unmistakable  initiative  dis¬ 
played  by  France  would,  it  was  hoped,  weaken  the  opposition  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Administration’s  policy  of  support  for  the  Allies,  since 
the  Republican  Party  had  been  loud  in  their  indignation  over  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Finland. 

Other  financier  politicians  like  Flandin,  and  soldier  politicians  like 
Weygand  (who  had  arrived  in  Paris  in  early  December  from  the  Middle 
East),  whose  more  restricted  sympathies  looked  no  farther  than  to  an 
economist’s  European  federation  or  to  a  Catholic’s  crusade  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  spirit  against  Asiatic  anti-Christ,1  thought  it  possible  that  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  exerted  directly  against  the  Soviet  Union  might  win  German 
respect,  might  encourage  the  Wehrmacht  to  turn  against  Russia,  and,  with 
the  support  of  Italy,  might  secure  an  honourable  armistice  for  the  Allies 
in  the  west.  If  this  policy  were  decided  on,  any  help  for  Finland  that  was 
possible  should  be  sent  openly,  but  the  more  important  front  would  be  in 
the  Middle  East;  for,  while  Swedish  iron  ore  was  essential  for  German  war 
economy,  Caucasian  oil,  besides  feeding  the  German  war  machine,  was 
essential  even  for  the  peace-time  economy  of  Russia— her  system  of  col¬ 
lective  farms  was  absolutely  dependent  on  it.  While,  therefore,  aid  to  Fin¬ 
land  should  be  prompt  and  copious  enough  to  convert  the  check  to  the 
Soviet  forces  there  into  a  defeat  and  to  prevent  a  Russian  initiative  in  the 
Middle  East,  plans  for  the  bombing  of  the  Caucasus  oilfields  and  for  a 
landing  at  Salonika  should  be  pressed  forward  with  all  speed.  It  was  felt 
that  such  an  initiative  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  maximum  support  from 
both  parties  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  South 
American  Republics;  and,  of  course,  of  Italy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  held  in  London  on  19 
December  General  Gamelin  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  Baltic  front, 
though  he  dispatched  a  military  liaison  officer  to  Field  Marshal  Manner- 
heim’s  general  headquarters  on  the  next  day.  No  such  misgivings  were 
apparent  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  On  21  December  it  pronounced  in  favour  of  whatever  aid  to 
Finland  especially  in  the  form  of  obsolescent  arms,  ammunition,  and 

The  eloquence  of  the  Polish  refugees  in  Paris  did  a  good  deal  to  strengthen  this  point  of  view. 
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even  armoured  cars  and  aircraft — the  technical  difficulties  of  delivery 
would  permit.  (The  first  consignment  in  fact  left  on  the  20th.)  On  the 
22nd  Daladier  explained  his  policy  to  the  Chamber.  Above  all,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  sparing  of  French  blood,  and  must  reject  any  suggestions 
for  systematic,  and  especially  for  premature,  offensives.  The  new  phrase 
drole  de  guerre  well  expressed  the  bewilderment  caused  by  the  sight  of  the 
two  most  powerful  armies  in  the  world  lined  up  face  to  face  and  inactive 
each  within  its  own  fortifications.  But  should  they  complain?  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1914  French  casualties  had  amounted  to  450,000;  this  time,  down  to 
30  November,  they  had  amounted  to  1,433d  Meanwhile,  even  before  the 
decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  14  December  to  expel  Russia  from 
membership,1 2  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  Russia,  or  at  the  least 
a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  was  being  widely  canvassed  in  the 
French  press.3 

By  the  beginning  of  January  1940,  two  clear-cut  schools  of  thought  were 
finding  expression.  The  first  was  summed  up  by  Henri  de  Kerillis  in 
UTpoque:  ‘Do  not  take  on  Russia;  one  war  is  quite  enough  to  go  on  with.’ 
This  view  was  supported  by  the  reminder  from  Leon  Blum  in  the  Socialist 
Populaire  that  Germany  was  still  the  main  enemy.  The  other  school  of 
thought,  represented  by  Louis  Marin  (the  leader  of  the  Right-wing  Re¬ 
publican  Federation),  by  the  organ  of  the  diplomatists,  Figaro,  and  by  that 
of  the  steel  barons  and  higher  ranks  of  the  administration,  the  Temps  (to 
which  Flandin  was  then  contributing),  laid  stress  on  the  strategic  and 
diplomatic  advantages  of  a  war  with  Russia,  ‘a  colossus  with  feet  of  clay, 
brutal  rather  than  really  strong’.  On  8  January  the  Temps  appealed  to  the 
veteran  belliciste,  Georges  Mandel,  to  admit  that  ‘our  imperial  security 
demands  our  breaking  with  Russia’  and  that  ‘we  owe  it  to  our  colonies  to 
do  so’.  In  the  next  day’s  leading  article  the  Temps,  echoing  the  voice  of 
Reynaud,  demanded  more  ‘dynamism’ :  ‘There  can  be  nothing  but  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  blockade  of  Murmansk  which  would  help  to  swing  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  Finland  on  to  the  side  of  justice  and  right,  while  naval  operations 

1  On  9  December  1939  the  first  British  soldier  was  killed  in  action  in  France,  and  by  Christmas 
two  more  had  been  lost  (J.  F.  C.  Fuller:  The  Second  World  War  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
1948),  p.  55). 

2  See  above,  pp.  75-76. 

3  It  was  pointed  out  that  one  advantage  of  severing  relations  would  be  that  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  need  no  longer  be  left  unmolested  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  French 
Communist  Party,  now  widely  believed  to  be  a  fifth  column  working  for  Berlin  as  well  as  for 
Moscow  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  501,  for  Ribbentrop’s  confirmation  of  this.  He  was  consulting 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  the  possibility  of  bringing  ‘influence  to  bear  on  the  .  .  . 
French  Communists’.)  On  21  December  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
dismissed  its  own  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Gabriel  Peri  and  Florimond  Bonte,  who  were 
both  Communists;  and  on  16  January  1940  Communist  members  of  the  Chamber  had  their 
privileges  as  deputies  withdrawn.  Proscribing  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  however,  was 
felt  to  be  of  little  use  so  long  as  the  people  who  gave  them  their  orders  remained  untouched.  The 
offices  of  the  Soviet  Commercial  Delegation  were,  in  fact,  searched  early  in  February  1940. 
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in  the  Black  Sea,  with  Odessa  under  the  Allied  guns,  would  encourage 
Rumania  to  stand  firm  in  face  of  any  attack  in  Bessarabia. 

The  demand  for  aid  to  Finland,  which  had  begun  on  the  extreme  Right, 
had  travelled  across  the  Centre  (Flandin),  reached  the  Radical  Socialists 
as  the  assault  on  the  Mannerheim  Line  began,  won  the  support  of  the 
Socialists  in  the  first  half  of  February  when  Blum  met  a  British  Socialist 
delegation  on  its  return  from  the  front,1  and  finally,  in  mid-February,  was 
recommended  to  its  members  by  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail.  On 
5  February  1940,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  Paris, 
Daladier  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  maximum  amount  of  aid  ought 
to  be  given  to  Finland,  if  necessary  by  persuading  the  Scandinavian 
countries  to  co-operate.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  the  project  came  to 
nothing  and  no  final  decision  had  been  reached  between  the  Allies  on  this 
question  of  intervention  in  the  Winter  War2  before  the  war  itself  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  March  by  the  capitulation  of  Finland.  With  the 
victory  of  Russia,  the  measure  of  agreement  created  by  her  aggression 
between  Frenchmen  of  different  political  views  vanished,  not  to  reappear 
for  many  years. 

(e)  The  Fall  of  the  Daladier  Government 

The  signature  of  the  Finnish-Soviet  Peace  Treaty  on  12  March  1940  in 
effect  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  Daladier’s  uneasy  leadership  of  the  French 
Government.  In  the  first  week  of  March,  after  a  lengthy  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber  on  the  use  of  man-power,  the  Government  had  secured 
a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence.  During  the  winter  there  had  been  strong 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  withdrawing  large  numbers  of  men  from  farms  and 
factories  only  to  leave  them  inactive  at  the  front  or  in  barracks,  and  there 
had  been  a  growing  demand  that  men  not  fully  occupied  in  training  or  in 
urgent  military  tasks  should  at  least  be  released  for  the  spring  ploughing 
and  sowing,  or — in  the  case  of  skilled  industrial  workers — should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  factories  producing  munitions  and  war  supplies.3  The  Minister 
for  Armaments  (Dautry)  had  at  first  been  blamed  for  having  taken  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  agricultural  conscripts  for  work  in  munition  fac- 

1  On  that  occasion  Blum  had  said:  ‘If  ever  Finnish  resistance  is  broken,  a  great  wave  of  anger 
will  sweep  France’  ( Populaire ,  13  February  1940). 

See  Churchill,  i.  442-3;  U.S.  edition,  i.  560.  For  the  Anglo-French  discussions  regarding 
intervention  in  the  Finnish  war  see  above,  pp.  77  seqq. 

The  inaction  which  kept  millions  of  young  Frenchmen  idle  for  months,  and  even  the  principle 
of  a  large  conscript  army  with  inadequate  arms  and  transport,  had  been  vigorously  criticized  by 
de  Gaulle  in  a  paper,  copies  of  which  he  had  had  privately  printed  and  sent  at  the  end  of  January 
to  selected  recipients,  including  Generals  Gamelin,  Weygand,  and  Georges,  as  well  as  to  Daladier 
and  Reynaud.  In  this  paper  de  Gaulle  expanded  an  earlier  memorandum  (of  1 1  November 
1939)  drawing  conclusions  from  the  triumph  of  the  Wehrmacht  in  Poland  (which  he  regarded  as 
a  vindication  of  his  theories),  and  pleaded  again  for  the  constitution  of  self-contained  highly 
mobile  armoured  units. 
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tories,  but  he  had  been  able  to  show  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
workers  in  the  armament  industry  had  come  off  the  land,  and  that  the 
industry  was  itself  seriously  short  of  skilled  labour.  Criticism  was  then 
directed  against  the  swollen  war-time  Administration  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  employing  too  many  men  withdrawn  from  productive  work  in 
addition  to  members  of  the  staffs  of  government  departments  who  were 
protected  from  conscription  as  ‘ affectes  speciaux V  Charges  were  also  levelled 
against  the  army :  that  there  was  muddle  and  corruption  in  requisitioning 
livestock  to  supply  the  troops  with  meat  and  in  requisitioning  horses;  and 
that  too  many  young  men  were  holding  comfortable  posts  in  bases  while 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War  were  at  the  front.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  Daladier,  as  Minister  for  Defence,  took  steps  to  redress  some  of 
these  grievances.  Army  commanders  were  ordered  to  extend  the  system 
of  special  agricultural  leave  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  at  a  time  to  all 
troops  (except  those  in  training)  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  unit  strength,  and  to 
release  from  military  service  all  farm  workers  between  the  ages  of  forty-five 
and  forty-nine.  Men  belonging  to  the  second  category  of  the  reserve  in 
forward  units  were  also  to  be  replaced  by  younger  men  from  the  interior. 

These  measures  enabled  the  Government  to  answer  their  critics  and 
secure  their  vote  of  confidence  from  the  Chamber  in  the  first  week  of 
March;  but  on  12  March  the  Chamber  demanded  a  debate  on  the  Finnish 
question,  and  this  would  certainly  have  meant  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  face  strong  criticism  on  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  intervene. 
Daladier  told  the  Chamber  that  France  would  participate  in  an  Allied 
expeditionary  force,  the  forthcoming  dispatch  of  which  to  Finland  had 
been  announced  by  Chamberlain  on  the  nth,2  and  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  postponement  of  the  debate  until  the  outcome  of  the  Finnish- 
Soviet  negotiations  should  be  known.  On  13  March,  however,  the  day 
after  the  Finnish  surrender,  Daladier  found  himself  facing  a  critical  Senate, 
led  by  Laval,  who  was  moving  ominously  into  action  for  the  first  time 
since  his  virtual  abandonment  of  the  political  arena  for  business  four  years 
earlier.  The  collapse  of  the  Finnish  defence  had  raised  sharply  again  the 
vital  strategic  controversy  as  to  whether  Germany  or  Russia  was  to  be 
considered  the  main  enemy.  Daladier,  seeing  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
political  manoeuvre  rather  than  a  veritable  movement  of  public  opinion, 
astutely  insisted  that  all  interpellations  bearing  either  on  Finland  or  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  general  should  be  dealt  with  there  and  then, 
without  an  adjournment  enabling  his  enemies  to  mass  their  forces.  A 
secret  session  was  thereupon  held,  and  the  weight  of  the  nearly  absolute 

1  In  spite  of  the  Law  for  the  Organization  of  the  Nation  in  War-time  (see  above  p.  1 69) ,  mobiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1939  had  been  too  brusque  and  too  general,  and  the  claims  of  government 
departments  to  retain  members  of  their  staffs  as  indispensable  had  enjoyed  at  first  considerable 
priority  over  similar  claims  by  private  interests. 

2  For  the  motives  for  this  decision  at  this  very  late  stage  see  below,  pp.  260-2. 
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Radical  majority  made  itself  felt  in  the  vote  of  236  to  o  by  which  the  Senate 
declared  its  confidence  in  the  Government’s  general  conduct  of  the  war, 
urging  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  with  increased 
energy.  There  were,  however,  sixty  abstentions  from  voting,  and  this 
implied  a  notable  degree  of  silent  censure.1 

Deputies  had  taken  it  for  granted  that,  after  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
13  March,  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  put  in  hand  some  changes  in 
his  Cabinet,  sufficient  at  least  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  the  portfolios 
of  National  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  set  him  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  general  direction  of  policy.  It  was  felt  that  the  serious  diplomatic 
defeat  over  Finland  might  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  a  full-time 
Foreign  Minister,  and  that  an  appointment  to  the  post  would  be  even 
more  necessary  than  before  in  the  new  situation  with  which  France  was 
now  faced.2  Another  change  that  might  have  been  expected  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Information:  there  had  been  widespread 
criticism  of  the  arbitrary  and  unyielding  operation  of  the  censorship, 
particularly  in  its  treatment  of  the  press,  and,  though  the  Prime  Minister 
had  latterly  intervened  personally  to  ensure  freedom  of  political  criticism,3 
his  perpetual  postponement  of  the  nomination  of  a  Minister  who  could  be 
called  to  account  by  Parliament  further  irritated  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  he  was  blamed  for  having  omitted,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  on  the  12th,  to  make  plain  to  the  deputies  the  true  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  position  in  Finland,  and  for  thus  having  obtained  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate  on  Finland  on  what  were,  in  effect,  false  pretences.  He 
had  then,  in  their  eyes,  added  insult  to  injury  by  agreeing  to  a  debate  in 
the  Senate  when  he  had  refused  the  demand  from  the  Chamber. 

On  19  March,  therefore,  when  the  Chamber  met,  Daladier  faced  an 
angry  house.  After  a  secret  session  lasting  (with  breaks)  for  nearly  twelve 
hours  (into  the  small  hours  of  the  20th),  a  Radical  resolution  expressing 
confidence  in  the  Government  received  a  vote  of  239  to  1 — but  with  300 
abstentions,  including  those  of  the  whole  Socialist  group,  Flandin’s  so- 
called  ‘centre  party’  (the  Left  Republicans),  and  about  a  quarter  of  Louis 
Marin’s  Republican  Federation.4  This  time  the  warning  could  not  be 

1  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  p.  375. 

A  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  taken  place  on  18  March  (see  below,  pp.  237—8) 
and  French  opinion  was  alive  to  the  significance  of  a  conversation  between  the  two  dictators  at 
this  juncture. 

.  The  first  effect  was  a  demand  for  action,  in  the  manner  of  Reynaud  and  de  Gaulle:  ‘The 
Allies  must  be  everywhere,  attack  wherever  possible,  seek  out  and  find  new  battlefields  where 
their  immense  forces  can  be  deployed;  wage  war,  and  not  merely  endure  it;  anticipate  the 
enemy  s  action,  and  not  merely  react;  fight  all  the  enemies  without  exception;  break  with 
ussia  (  emps,  1 5  and  1 6  March  1 940) .  The  Action  Frangaise,  for  its  part,  suggested  that  Marshal 
talJ  s.  ou  ^  f°rm  a  government.  The  possibility  of  a  Petain  government  (in  which  the  real  power 
wou  lern  the  hands  of  Laval  and  his  associates)  had  been  ‘salon  talk’  since  the  preceding  autumn. 

.  ee  eynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  375-6.  Louis  Marin,  himself,  however,  gave  his  vote  for 
Daladier. 
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ignored,  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Presidents  of  both  Chambers,  Daladier 
placed  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  the  same  day,  20  March.1 

(/)  The  Formation  of  the  Reynaud  Government 

There  was  little  doubt  who  would  succeed  Daladier  as  head  of  the 
Government.  It  had  been  Paul  Reynaud’s  friends  in  the  press  who  had 
led  the  campaign  for  more  ‘dynamism’  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
wits  had  for  some  time  nicknamed  him  ‘the  Dauphin’.  By  contrast  with 
the  provincial  Daladier,  ‘nothing  impressed  him,  as  nothing  will  the 
Paris-born  .-  His  naturally  nimble  brain  had  acquired  from  the  £cole 
Polytechnique’s  discipline  of  strict  rationalism  the  conviction  that  all 
problems  are  soluble  if  sufficient  knowledge  and  vigour  are  applied  to 
them;  or,  rather,  that  what  can  be  solved  logically  can  also  be  achieved 
m  the  material  and  social  realms.  This  essential  optimism,  and  the  delight 
that  he  was  wont  to  take  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  conspicuous  dialecti¬ 
cal  talent,  dazzled  his  fellows  and  attracted  other  ‘polytechniciens’,3  but 
appeared  to  those  of  slower  wit  to  be  merely  the  cold-fire  of  a  magnesium 
flaie,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Reynaud  was  commonly  more  admired 
than  liked,  or  even  respected — his  closest  supporters  even  were  apt  to 
consider  him  rather  in  relation  to  their  own  careers  than  as  a  beloved  chief 
or  as  France’s  man  of  destiny.  In  Fascism  and  Nazism  he  had  early 
detected  the  logical  flaws  and  instantly  inferred  their  dire  consequences. 

Originally  a  member  for  his  native  town  in  the  Basses-Alpes,  he  now 
represented  the  Paris  electoral  district  of  the  Bourse.  Having  at  the  end 
of  December  1935  resigned  from  Flandin’s  Left  Republicans  in  opposition 
to  the  Hoare-Laval  plan  and  in  support  of  the  policy  of  collective  security, 
he  had  for  some  time  now  been  a  free-lance,  specializing  in  financial 
questions  and  acting  as  spokesman  for  de  Gaulle’s  military  theories  in  the 
Chamber.  Suspected  for  these  reasons  by  the  Left,  particularly  by  the 
pacifist  wing  under  Paul  Faure,  he  was  also  suspected  (along  with  Mandel) 
by  the  Right  Republican  Federation  of  Louis  Marin  on  account  of  his 
stand  against  the  Munich  Agreement,  which  had  naturally  also  earned 
him  the  dislike  of  the  Radical  Socialists  and  of  Daladier,  their  president. 
Thus  handicapped,  he  might  well  have  decided  to  choose  his  Ministers 
simply  according  to  their  competence  and  proved  or  estimated  loyalty  to 
himself.  Instead,  he  preferred  to  follow  the  party  conventions,  at  which  he 
was  by  no  means  adept,  and  attempted,  like  Daladier  in  1934,  to  form  a 
Cabinet  which  should  be  a  microcosm  of  Parliament.  For  his  ability  to 

1  Reynaud  (loc.  cit.)  gives  the  date  of  Daladier’s  fall,  wrongly,  as  the  21st. 

2  Aline  Lion:  ‘Paul  Reynaud:  a  personal  impression’.  Tablet,  8  June  1940. 

3  Though  not  infallibly — for  President  Lebrun,  at  least,  was  uneasy  at  having  to  call  his 
fellow-polytechnician  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  would  not  have  done  so  at  all  if 
Bonnet  or  de  Monzie  had  been  acceptable  to  the  British  Government. 
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form  a  Cabinet  at  all,  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  magnanimity  of  Leon 
Blum,  who,  though  refusing  office  himself  in  order  not  to  exasperate  the 
Right,  allowed  six  of  his  followers  to  participate  (three  with  portfolios)  and 
promised  full  support  in  the  Chamber.  To  Louis  Marin’s  Republican 
Federation  Reynaud  offered  a  single  under-secretaryship,  at  the  Navy 
Department. 

Daladier’s  critics  had  called  for  a  small,  closely  united  War  Cabinet 
which,  by  meeting  frequently,  should  be  at  least  as  capable  of  swift  deci¬ 
sions  as  an  overworked  Prime  Minister  holding  two  additional  portfolios 
and  inclined  to  isolate  himself  from  the  Cabinet  and  Chamber.  To  meet 
this  demand,  Reynaud,  on  presenting  his  new  team  (enlarged  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-five  in  his  anxiety  to  please  as  many  sections  as  possible), 
announced  that  eight  of  them  would  sit  three  times  a  week  as  an  inner  War 
Cabinet,1  and  that,  in  addition,  an  inter-ministerial  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  would  meet  once  a  week.  In  response  to  the  further  demand  that 
foreign  affairs  should  be  conducted  with  a  greater  psychological  insight, 
the  new  Prime  Minister  had  decided  to  retain  this  portfolio  himself;2  at 
the  same  time,  de  Monzie  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  his  post 
at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Finally,  Daladier  himself  had  not  taken 
much  persuading  to  stay  on  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence.3 

In  presenting  this  Cabinet  to  the  Chamber  on  22  March,4  Reynaud  was 
observed  to  be  nervous  and  self-conscious  where  so  often  in  the  past  he  had 
given  offence  by  cocksureness.  He  was  sixty-two,  and  this  was  his  first 
appearance  as  head  of  the  Government.  The  eloquence  of  his  terse  minis¬ 
terial  declaration  was  noted  as  owing  more  to  Corneille  than  to  the  warmer, 
more  personal  and  flowing  style  preferred  in  the  Chamber.  France,  he 
said,  was  engaged  in  total  war.  The  enemy,  ‘helped  by  the  Soviet  be¬ 
trayal’,  was  carrying  the  struggle  into  every  conceivable  quarter  and 
co-ordinating  his  blows  with  a  destructive  genius  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
odious.  The  stakes  also,  therefore,  were  total :  to  conquer  was  to  save  all, 
to  succumb,  to  lose  all.  The  purpose  of  his  Government,  he  concluded, 
was  ‘to  stimulate,  concentrate,  and  direct  all  the  energies  of  France  to 


1  Continuity  was  assured  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lamoureux,  who  had  re¬ 
placed  Reynaud  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  Laurent-Eynac  (Air),  they  were  all  members  of 
the  previous  Cabinet.  The  Vice-Premier,  the  Defence,  Navy,  Armaments,  and  Colonial  Ministers 
remained  the  same. 

Bonnet,  who  had  been  able  to  criticize  Daladier’s  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  from  within  the 
Cabinet,  was  excluded  from  the  new  Government,  and  had  to  content  himself  henceforward 
with  open  opposition  in  the  Chamber. 

When,  on  the  evening  of  2 1  March,  Daladier  explained  his  decision  to  stay  by  saying  that  it 
would  be  better,  in  any  case,  not  to  leave  Reynaud  by  himself,  he  had  prefaced  this  by  giving  his 
opinion  that  the  combination  could  not  last  (Anatole  de  Monzie:  Ci-devant  (Paris,  Flammarion, 
I93I)>  P-  204)-  ^  seems  fair  to  assume  that  his  motives  included  a  desire  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Reynaud  and  to  be  on  hand  if  any  further  changes  occurred. 

4  For  text  see  Temps,  24  March  1 940.  Reynaud  ( Au  coeur  de  la  melee,  p.  378)  again  gives  a  wrong 

date  for  this  speech— viz.  23  March.  8 
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fight  and  win;  and  to  crush  treason  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come’. 
They  would  take  courage  from  the  knowledge  of  ‘the  immense  resources 
of  the  country  and  of  the  empire’ ;  they  would  keep  their  eyes  steadfastly 
on  their  ‘admirable  Allies’;  their  thoughts  would  ‘dwell  on  the  eternal 
genius  of  France  .  1  his  declaration  was  received  with  impatience.  Despite 
the  reference  to  ‘Soviet  betrayal’,  the  inclusion  of  the  Socialists  brought 
accusations  from  the  Right  that  Reynaud  was  going  back  to  the  Popular 
Front:  in  revenge,  the  Right  joined  forces  with  the  bulk  of  the  Radical 
Socialists  to  accuse  him  ol  having  combined  with  Blum  to  overthrow 
Daladier  (whose  agreement  to  join  the  new  Cabinet,  incidentally,  had 
been  given  without  the  knowledge  of  his  group).  This  theory  of  the  ‘pre¬ 
arranged  crisis  was  angrily  rejected  by  Blum  in  moving  words  which, 
while  refuting  the  argument,  did  nothing  to  abate  the  ill  temper  of  those 
who  had  resorted  to  it.  The  fact  was  that,  with  the  arrival  of  protesting 
letters  from  the  constituencies,  in  which  (especially  in  the  rural  ones)  the 
personal  authority  of  the  Radical  Leader  was  still  immense,  the  Chamber 
was  beginning  to  regret  its  petulance  with  Daladier:  the  country  had  been 
by  no  means  as  much  disturbed  over  the  collapse  of  Finland  as  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  the  Paris  press  and  the  wishful-thinking  cliques  had  pretended. 
It  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Reynaud  Cabinet  would  last  as  long  as 
Daladier  supported  it,  but  no  longer.  The  remorse  of  the  Right,  at  least, 
revealed  the  almost  frivolous  impulsiveness  of  their  anti-Bolshevik  passion : 
their  criticism  had  been  essentially  against  the  failure  to  declare  war  on 
Soviet  Russia.1 

In  replying  to  the  debate,  Reynaud  defended  the  size  of  his  Cabinet 
(the  chief  object  of  criticism  from  the  Radicals)  by  referring  to  the  weight 
of  the  work  that  it  would  now  be  called  upon  to  handle.2  He  declared  that 
he  would  continue  his  predecessor’s  policy  of  trying  to  spare  French  lives 
(at  that  there  was  some  applause) ;  and  he  promised  that,  within  the 
Franco-British  camp,  obstacles  which  separated  the  economy,  and  perhaps 
even  the  finance,  of  the  two  countries  would  be  seen  to  fall  one  after 
another,  and  that  around  this  co-operative  nucleus  other  nations  might  be 
expected  to  gather — for  it  was  necessary,  he  explained,  to  give  to  the 
nations  the  vision  of  a  New  Europe  and  not  of  a  mere  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum .3 

On  a  vote  of  confidence,  the  new  Government  received  268  votes 

1  Cf.  the  view  of  Fernand-Laurent  (Republican  Federation)  in  the  same  debate  that  France 
must  seize  any  chance  that  offered  to  strike  a  blow  at  Russia — the  virtual  author  of  the  war 
{Temps,  24  March  1940). 

2  It  is  interesting  here  to  compare  Churchill’s  statement  (ii.  11;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  n)  that  ‘a 
British  Ministry  at  that  time  [mid-May  1 940]  contained  between  sixty  and  seventy  Ministers  of 
the  Crown’. 

3  The  new  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Commerce,  Amaury  de  la  Grange,  was  described  in 
the  press  as  ‘an  expert  on  business  relations  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States’. 
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against  156,  with  in  abstentions  (Republican  Federation  and  Radical 
Socialist) :  that  is,  a  virtual  majority  of  one.1  Reynaud  at  once  called  his 
Cabinet  together  and  asked  them  all,  particularly  the  ten  Radical  Social¬ 
ists,  to  define  their  position.  The  group  withdrew,  and  Daladier  (who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  vote,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  receiving  an 
ovation  in  the  Senate)  urged  that  they  should  all  resign.  Chautemps, 
Campinchi,  Queuille,  and  Lamoureux,  however,  pointed  out  that  that 
would  mean  a  break  with  the  Socialists  and  disaster  in  the  next  elections ; 
and  the  decision  was  accordingly  taken  to  remain  in  office  but  to  review 
the  position  in  a  fortnight.  When  Reynaud  was  informed  of  this,  he 
decided  to  carry  on;  he  had  nine  days  clear  before  the  Chamber  was  to 
meet  again  on  2  April. 

This  narrow  parliamentary  victory  had  now  to  be  confirmed  with  some¬ 
thing  more  spectacular  in  the  diplomatic  field.  Reynaud’s  first  move  was 
twofold:  to  revive  Chamberlain’s  plan  (put  aside  by  the  French  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1939  as  premature)  for  a  joint  declaration  by  the  French  and  British 
Governments  that  neither  would  undertake  separate  peace  negotiations; 
and,  by  way  of  giving  it  a  good  send-off,  to  revive  the  plan  which  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Churchill)  had  been  urging  since  September  for 
mining  Norwegian  territorial  waters  to  prevent  their  continued  abuse  by 
German  vessels.  At  Reynaud’s  request,  therefore,  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  was  called  for  28  March  1940  in  London.  Reynaud  did  not 
hide  from  the  British  Premier  the  importance  to  himself  personally  of  his 
securing  these  undertakings,  in  order  to  silence  the  Opposition  in  France; 
and  he  was  able  to  return  to  Paris  well  pleased  with  this  first  step.  The 
Council  had  decided  that  the  iron-ore  route  should  be  duly  mined,  and 
that  a  Franco-British  force  should  stand  by  to  occupy  Narvik  in  case  of  a 
German  riposte;  and  the  joint  declaration  with  which  its  communique 
ended,  to  the  effect  that  neither  ally  would  seek  or  sign  a  separate  peace, 
covered  an  agreement  to  enforce  ‘positive  guarantees’  of  security  against  a 
defeated  Germany  on  the  basis  of  prior  joint  discussion  of  any  peace  pro¬ 
posals  that  might  reach  them  either  directly  or  through  third  parties,2  as 
well  as  an  undertaking  that  the  alliance  should  continue  after  the  war  and 
become  the  nucleus  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  Thus  Reynaud  was 
able  to  make  good  the  forecast  in  his  speech  of  22  March  in  the  Chamber, 
since  he  had  now  added  this  political  reinforcement  to  the  purely  financial 
Anglo-French  solidarity  of  December.  All  this  was  given  adequate  publi¬ 
city  on  his  return. 

Unfortunately,  while  Reynaud  could  impress  such  a  body  as  the  Supreme 
War  Council  with  his  grasp  of  the  general  war  situation,  he  did  not  give 
himself  time  to  master  the  details  of  existing  plans  before  beginning  to 

1  Reynaud:  Au  earn  de  la  melee,  p.  379. 

Paul  Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvernement  (Paris,  Editions  de  la  Table  Ronde,  1948),  p.  18. 
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criticize  the  planners,  and  his  demands  for  more  dynamism  were  met  by 
Gamelin  with  a  patient  reiteration  of  details,  and  by  Daladier  with  silent 
indignation  or  with  derision.  Reynaud  had,  in  fact,  decided  from  the 
outset  to  replace  Gamelin  by  Weygand,  but  he  could  not  make  this  change 
without  quarrelling  with  Daladier  and  losing  the  Radical-Socialist  vote; 
for  Daladier  supported  Gamelin  and  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
key  position  in  the  Cabinet  which  the  post  of  Minister  for  National 
Defence  gave  him.  The  Cabinet  was  in  fact  two-headed,1  and  its  titular 
head,  while  broadly  in  the  right  on  most  issues,  failed  to  inspire  in  his 
colleague  any  confidence  either  in  his  good  faith  or  in  the  soundness  of  his 
insight  and  judgement. 

However,  outside  the  Cabinet,  Reynaud’s  initial  calculation  had  been 
justified.  Though  the  German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (8-9 
April)  had  followed  quickly  upon  the  mining  of  the  Norwegian  Leads, 
counter-operations  had  been  entrusted  to  the  British,  and  particularly  to 
the  British  navy,  and  by  13  April  it  was  learned  that  British  warships  had 
forced  the  fjord  of  Narvik  and  now  dominated  the  port.  The  western 
front,  it  was  believed  in  France,  had  been  saved  again,  the  war  was  still 
being  held  at  arm’s  length,  French  lives  were  being  conserved,  and  re¬ 
armament  could  continue  uninterrupted  as  yet  by  the  vast  demands  of  a 
land  battle.  On  4  April  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Radical  Socialists 
in  the  Chamber  had  approved  Reynaud’s  policy,  and  after  the  news  from 
Narvik  (more  optimistically  interpreted  than  the  facts  warranted)  his 
success  with  that  Opposition  group  was  repeated  in  secret  sessions  of  the 
Senate  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  and  of  the  Chamber  on  the  19th. 
Reynaud  had  succeeded  in  launching  himself;  and  now,  striving  to  make 
Norway  serve  to  reunite  the  French  nation  behind  him,  as  Daladier  had 
striven  to  make  Finland  serve  the  same  purpose  for  himself,  Reynaud  was 
ready  to  offer  similar  large  contributions  of  men  and  materials  to  make  the 
campaign  a  success. 

But  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  an  initial  hesitation  to  risk 
violating  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  to  take  any  other  offensive  action  was  to 
condemn  the  Allies  to  fail  in  Scandinavia  as  they  had  failed  in  Finland. 
The  mining  of  the  Leads  had  been  too  long  delayed,  and  the  counter¬ 
stroke  to  the  inevitable  German  reaction  had  been  insufficiently  prepared. 
The  magnitude  of  the  German  aim,  when  at  length  perceived  by  the  Allies, 
led  to  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  seize  and  hold  Narvik2 

1  Baudouin  pointed  this  out  to  the  new  Prime  Minister  on  22  March  (ibid.  p.  12).  Neither 
as  Prime  Minister  nor  as  Minister  of  National  Defence  did  Daladier  share  his  military  informa¬ 
tion  with  his  colleagues:  hence  the  creation  of  the  small  War  Cabinet,  which  was  intended  to 
oblige  him  to  do  so.  It  was  not  until  after  the  German  break-through  into  French  territory  that 
Reynaud  succeeded  in  prising  out  his  discredited  rival,  and  even  then  only  by  appealing  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  (see  below,  p.  191). 

2  Narvik  was,  indeed,  captured  by  a  mixed  force  of  French,  British,  Norwegian,  and  Polish 
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in  favour  of  a  larger-scale  operation  at  Trondheim.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  that  attempt  also  had  to  be  abandoned.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  Allied  troops  from  Norway,  the  long  pent-up  uneasiness 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  public  opinion  expressed  itself  first  in  a  vote 
of  censure  and  then,  upon  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  on  io  May,  in  a  total  rejection  of  the  Chamberlain  Cabinet.  On 
that  day  France,  too,  was  in  the  throes  of  a  Cabinet  crisis.  On  the  previous 
evening  Reynaud  had  proposed  to  his  colleagues  the  dismissal  of  Gamelin 
from  the  posts  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  army  and  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  land  forces.  Daladier  refused  to  agree,  where¬ 
upon  Reynaud  announced  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  Government.  It  was  decided  that  this  fact  should  be  kept  secret 
until  a  new  government  had  been  formed,  and  on  the  ioth,  on  hearing  of 
the  German  moves,  Reynaud  withdrew  his  resignation  and  abandoned, 
for  the  time  being,  the  idea  of  replacing  Gamelin.1  At  the  time  when  the 
war  at  last  reached  the  western  front,  France  was  thus  being  led  by  a 
Prime  Minister  who  was  far  from  popular,  who  had  little  confidence  in 
the  members  of  his  own  Cabinet,  and  who  failed  to  inspire  confidence  in 
them — especially  in  his  Minister  for  Defence;  while  the  French  armed 
forces  were  being  directed  by  a  generalissimo  who  was  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  whose  plan  of  defence  was  known  to  every  newspaper 
correspondent.2  Above  all,  France’s  will  to  resist  was  being  undermined 
by  a  weary,  cynical,  and  self-deluded  Opposition,  to  whom  the  threatened 
disaster  wore  the  appearance  not  so  much  of  a  supreme  trial  as  of  a  release 
and  a  fulfilment. 


(v  B)  The  Fall  of  France 
By  Alfred  Cobban 

(a)  The  Battle  of  France 

On  io  May  1940  the  Germans  invaded  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
long-prepared  plan  of  the  Allied  High  Command  for  the  advance  into 
Belgium  was  put  into  operation.  The  same  day  was  marked  by  a  change 
in  the  French  political  scene.  Reynaud  seized  the  opportunity  to  reorga¬ 
nize  his  Government.3  By  adopting  this  method,  instead  of  resigning  and 

troops  under  General  Bethouart  on  28  May,  the  day  of  Dunkirk;  but  it  had  to  be  relinquished 
almost  immediately.  For  Allied  policy  in  regard  to  Norway  see  also  above,  pp.  112-18  and 
below,  pp.  264-5. 

1  Reynaud:  Au  caeur  de  la  melee,  pp.  409  seqq. 

2  Indeed,  it  was  common  gossip  among  private  soldiers,  according  to  a  letter  from  James  W. 
Drawbell  printed  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  10  February  1949. 

3  In  England  on  the  same  day  the  Chamberlain  Government  resigned,  and  a  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  under  Churchill. 
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forming  a  new  Cabinet,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  seeking  parliamentary 
approval  for  the  change:  the  decline  of  Parliament,  which  was  to  cul¬ 
minate  after  the  defeat  of  France,  was  already  manifesting  itself.  There 
was  some  Socialist  resentment  at  the  inclusion  in  the  Government  of 
members  of  parties  of  the  Right,  but  the  appointment,  as  Ministers  of 
State,  of  Louis  Marin  and  Ybarnegaray  enabled  Reynaud  to  proclaim 
over  the  wireless  on  the  evening  of  io  May:  ‘C’est  l’heure  du  rassemble- 
ment.  The  political  trend  which  was  thus  launched  was  to  go  much 
farther  than  Reynaud  anticipated  at  the  time. 

The  main  German  offensive  developed,  unexpectedly,  on  the  Meuse. 
The  river  was  crossed  at  three  points  on  13  May,  and  on  the  15th,  when 
the  capitulation  of  the  Dutch  army  was  announced,  the  debris  of  the 
French  Ninth  Army  was  everywhere  in  retreat.  By  the  16th  the  German 
armoured  columns  had  pushed  almost  as  far  as  Laon;  south  of  the  Oise 
organized  resistance  had  collapsed,  and  nothing  stood  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  tanks  and  Paris.  General  Hering,  military  governor  of  Paris,  urged 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Government,  but  Reynaud’s  determina¬ 
tion  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  The  Foreign  Ministry,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  burn  its  secret  archives,  and  a  sinister  column  of  smoke, 
ascending  from  the  courts  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  did  not  improve  the  morale 
of  the  Parisians.1 

The  Germans,  in  fact,  were  not  intending  to  advance  immediately  on 
Paris.  Instead,  the  Panzer  columns,  swinging  north-west  to  Amiens, 
almost  completely  encircled  the  Allied  armies  of  the  north.  On  19  May 
Gamelin  intervened  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  tentatively  and  for  the 
first  time  and  without  effect.2  It  was  his  last  act  as  Gommander-in-Chief, 
for  the  military  disaster  enabled  Reynaud  to  make  the  change  that  he  had 
desired  to  make  ever  since  he  had  become  President  of  the  Council.3  On 
18  May  he  reorganized  his  Government  for  the  second  time.  Daladier  was 
at  last  eliminated  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  though  he  was  given  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  a  sop  and  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  the 
Radical  Socialist  Party.  Reynaud,  who  took  over  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
himself,  immediately  demanded  the  resignation  of  Gamelin  and  nomin¬ 
ated  Weygand,  who  had  already  been  recalled  from  Syria,  as  Gommander- 
in-Chief  of  Land,  Sea,  and  Air  Forces.  Mandel,  Clemenceau’s  former 
secretary,  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  inherited  his  master’s  strong 
hand,  became  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and,  to  strengthen  the  Govern¬ 
ment  further,  Petain  was  brought  back  from  Spain  to  become  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  and  chief  military  adviser  to  Reynaud.  In  calling 

1  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  pp.  452-3,  458;  Jacques  Weygand:  The  Role  of  General  Weygand: 
Conversations  with  his  Son,  trans.  J.  H.  F.  McEwen  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948),  pp.  40, 

1 12.  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Weygand:  Role.] 

2  Ellis:  The  War  in  France  and  Flanders,  p.  1 14. 


3  See  above,  p.  189. 
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on  these  great  survivors  of  the  First  World  War  to  assume  command  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  desperate  crisis  Reynaud  was  thinking  above  all  of  the 
need  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  country.  The  effect  in  this  respect  was 
satisfactory.  The  newspapers  published  paeans  in  praise  of  the  great 
names  of  Petain  and  Weygand.  As  one  journal  put  it,  an  ‘outburst  of 
confidence’  greeted  the  team  Reynaud-Mandel-Weygand-Petain.  An¬ 
other  important  change  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Secretaries-General  of  the 
Ministries  of  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs.  The  latter,  Alexis  Leger,  was 
replaced  by  Francois  Charles-Roux,  French  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
a  much  respected  elderly  diplomat  with  Right-wing  connexions  in  politics. 

When  Weygand  took  over  command  at  9  a.m.  on  20  May,  the  military 
situation  was  already  desperate,  and  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  defeat  was  inevitable  as  early  as  25  May.1  The  delays  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  change  of  command  increased  the  strategic  confusion  in  the 
Allied  armies;  and  the  breakdown  of  liaison  between  the  French  and 
British  armies  intensified  the  growing  suspicion  among  the  French  (a 
suspicion  which  Weygand  shared)  that  their  allies  were  planning  to  leave 
them  in  the  lurch.  On  24  May  Reynaud  was  persuaded  to  telegraph  to 
Churchill  to  call  for  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  British  in  carrying  out  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  orders.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  it  was  of  singu¬ 
larly  little  importance  what  orders  were  or  were  not  given  by  the  higher 
command.  From  the  beginning  the  situation  was  always  so  far  ahead  of 
their  appreciation  of  it  that  their  instructions  were  almost  invariably  out 
of  date  and  incapable  of  being  applied  before  they  were  issued.2  When  the 
failure  of  communications  is  also  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  British  lost  faith  in  the  French  Command,3  and  why 
the  French  thought  that  the  British  were  deliberately  refusing  to  carry  out 
orders,  under  instructions  from  London  to  save  the  British  army  whatever 
might  happen  to  the  French.4 

The  Belgian  army’s  capitulation  on  27/28  May  precipitated  the  inevit¬ 
able  conclusion  of  the  campaign.  Anglo-French  differences  had  been  kept 

1  Ellis:  The  War  in  France  and  Flanders,  pp.  270,  319-20. 

2  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  319,  321. 

3  Cf.  ibid.  p.  144.  A  letter  from  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  informed  the  French 
Government  that  the  uninterrupted  defeats  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  British  General  Staff 
in  the  French  High  Command  (F.  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques  aux  Affaires  Ctr anger es, 
21  mai-ier  novembre  1940  (Paris,  Plon,  1949),  p.  6). 

4  Baudouin  attributes  to  Weygand  the  view  that  since  16  May  Churchill  was  playing  a 
double  game;  he  had  left  France  in  the  lurch  (Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvernement,  p.  1 18;  cf. 
Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  p.  533;  Weygand,  Role,  pp.  58,  68,  71,  75,  78).  Weygand,  in  his 
own  book  ( Memoires ,  vol.  iii:  Rappele  au  service  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1950),  pp.  1 1 7-19),  complains 
that  the  Government  did  not  inform  him  that  in  the  British  view  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out 
effectively  the  order  for  an  offensive  to  the  south,  and  that  therefore  the  decision  to  form  a 
bridgehead  could  not  be  taken  several  days  earlier  than  it  was.  On  the  faultiness  of  the  liaison 
between  the  British  and  French  armies  see  Maj. -General  Sir  Edward  Spears:  Assignment  to 
Catastrophe  (London,  Heinemann,  1954),  i.  28  and  passim. 
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out  of  the  press,  but  the  Belgian  armistice  evoked  in  France  a  flood  of 
denunciations  of  King  Leopold.  Even  the  monarchist  Action  Frangaise  de¬ 
scribed  the  King’s  action  as  ‘palpable  and  flagrant  treachery’,  and  headed 
its  article  ‘ Roi  chevalier  et  fils  felon’  .l  The  attempt  of  the  encircled  British 
and  French  armies  in  Belgium  to  break  through  to  the  south  having  failed, 
there  was  now  no  escape  for  them  except  by  sea.  Weygand  and  his  generals 
were  reluctant  to  give  orders  for  the  French  in  Belgium  to  embark  at 
Dunkirk.2  The  British  had  for  some  days  been  making  plans  for  this 
eventuality,  and  to  their  unilateral  preparations  had  to  be  added,  in  the 
words  of  Weygand,  hurried  French  improvisations.3  These  facts,  together 
with  the  actual  disposition  of  the  troops,  produced  a  marked  difference 
between  the  numbers  of  British  and  French  troops  evacuated  from  Dun¬ 
kirk  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  operation,  which  began  on  29  May  and 
ended  on  4  June.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  on  31 
May  Reynaud  and  Weygand  pointed  out  that  of  220,000  British  troops, 
over  150,000  had  been  evacuated,  and  of  200,000  French  only  15, 000. 4 
This  caused  much  bitterness  at  the  time,  and  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  Anglophobe  French  propagandists  to  give  Dunkirk  a  very 
different  sound  in  French  ears  from  that  which  it  had  in  British.  In  the 
end  nearly  140,000  French  troops  were  evacuated,  the  French  losing  two 
destroyers,  five  torpedo-boats,  and  many  small  craft  in  the  operation. 
With  the  evacuation  from  Dunkirk  the  northern  battle  was  concluded. 
In  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight  twenty-two  Belgian,  nine 
British,  and  more  than  thirty  French  divisions,  with  practically  all  their 
material,  had  been  eliminated  from  the  struggle.  The  French  army  was 
left  with  an  improvised  and  thinly  held  defence  line  running  along  the 
Somme  and  the  Aisne  and  extending  to  the  western  end  of  the  Maginot 
Line. 

These  events  naturally  produced  repercussions  inside  the  French 
Cabinet.  When  the  War  Council  met  on  25  May  Weygand  reported  that 
it  was  necessary  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  total  loss  of  the  Armies  of 
the  North.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  Lebrun,  asked  whether  France 
was  at  liberty  to  examine  a  possible  offer  of  peace,  and  Reynaud  replied 
that  in  the  event  of  such  offers  the  French  Government  would  be  obliged 
to  consult  the  British  Government.  Petain  drew  attention  to  the  inequality 
of  effort  between  the  two  countries  and  declared  that  reciprocal  obliga¬ 
tions  should  be  proportionate  to  the  respective  contributions  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  struggle.5  It  was  evident  that  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading 


1  Action  Frangaise,  29  May  1940. 

2  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  263;  Ellis,  op.  cit.  pp.  209,  246,  321. 

3  Weygand:  Memoires,  iii.  129. 

4  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  p.  695. 

5  Albert  Kammerer:  La  Ve'rite  sur  I’Armistice,  2nd  edition  (Paris,  Editions  Mtidicis,  1945), 
Annex  VII,  pp.  393-6  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Kammerer:  Armistice J. 
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members  of  the  Government  were  turning  towards  the  possibility  of  having 
to  abandon  the  struggle.  Reynaud  subsequently  gave  as  the  reason  for  the 
third  reorganization  of  his  Government,  on  5  June,  the  desire  to  reduce  the 
number  of  those  members  of  it  who  wished  for  an  armistice.1  Other 
motives  were  perhaps  more  evident  at  the  time.  The  Radical  Socialists, 
who  still  had  a  number  of  representatives  in  the  Government,  headed  by 
Chautemps  as  Minister  of  State,  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  resist  the 
removal  of  Daladier  from  office.  Reynaud  was  therefore  able  to  bring  his 
long  struggle  with  Daladier  to  a  close,  and  himself  took  over  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  as  well  as  that  of  Defence.  The  War  Cabinet,  reduced 
from  eleven  to  eight  members,  now  consisted  of  Reynaud,  Petain,  Chau¬ 
temps,  Louis  Marin,  Ybarnegaray,  Mandel,  Monnet,  and  Dautry.  A  more 
significant  development  was  the  bringing  into  office  of  a  number  of  non¬ 
parliamentary  experts.  Bouthillier,  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  whom  Reynaud  regarded  as  ‘un  homme  a  moi’,2  became  its 
political  head.  The  newspaper  editor  Jean  Prouvost  took  over  the  Ministry 
of  Information.  Baudouin,  a  friend  of  Mme  de  Portes,  Reynaud’s  mistress, 
and  known  to  be  persona  grata  to  the  Italians,3  became  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  War  Council,  and  de  Gaulle,  who  was  disliked  by 
the  High  Command  for  his  prophecy  of  mechanized  warfare,4  was  made 
Under-Secretary  for  War  and  Defence.  All  these  were  politically  men  of 
the  Right.  The  Socialists  regretted  the  introduction  of  so  many  non¬ 
parliamentarians  into  the  Government,  while  the  Action  Frangaise  (6  and  8 
June  1940)  rejoiced  for  the  same  reason,  though  its  preference  would  have 
been  for  a  military  government  headed  by  Petain.  Another  Right-wing 
paper,  the  Journal  des  Debats  (9  June  1940),  was  also  calling  for  ‘un 
gouvernement  d’esprit  militaire’.  Although  Reynaud  was  not  consciously 
moving  away  from  parliamentary  government,  his  reorganization  of 
5  June,  like  that  of  10  May,  was  a  step,  probably  an  unavoidable  one,  on 
the  path  that  was  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  non-parliamentary 
government  at  Vichy. 

On  the  day  on  which  Reynaud  reorganized  his  Government  the  Ger¬ 
mans  opened  their  offensive  on  the  Somme— Aisne  line,  and  within  two 
days  they  had  broken  through.  On  9  June  the  Council  of  Ministers  took 
the  decision  to  leave  Paris.  Evidence  of  the  general  belief  that  the  French 
army  was  no  longer  capable  of  serious  resistance  was  provided  on  10  June 
by  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war.  The  hope  that  Mussolini  might  be  kept 
neutral  by  a  policy  of  concessions,  which  de  Monzie  had  been  strenuously 
advocating,  was  thus  finally  shattered.  Daladier,  while  he  was  Foreign 
Minister,  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  concessions  to  Italy,  but  Reynaud 

'  Reynaud:  Au  earn  de  la  melee,  p.  701.  2  Ibid.  pp  705_g 

Ibid  p.  705.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  i939,  p.  195,  note  1. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  549-50. 
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insisted  on  consulting  the  British  Government,  and  they  did  not  encourage 
the  proposal.1  Ciano  told  the  French  Ambassador  that  a  French  military 
success  was  the  only  thing  which  would  preserve  Mussolini’s  neutrality;2 
the  military  defeat  of  France  naturally  precipitated  Italy’s  entry  into 
the  war. 

The  French  Government,  after  their  departure  from  Paris,  in  theory 
established  themselves  at  Tours.  In  fact,  the  Ministries  were  scattered 
about  Touraine  in  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion,  communicating  with 
one  another  by  messenger  along  roads  blocked  with  refugees.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  having  crossed  the  Marne,  threatened  Paris  with  encirclement.  To 
save  useless  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  and  historic 
monuments  Weygand  (as  he  said  later)  ordered  General  Hering  on  1 1  June 
to  withdraw  his  army  from  Paris,  leaving  General  Dentz,  with  the  two  pre¬ 
fects,  to  maintain  law  and  order.  On  the  13th  Reynaud’s  message  of  iojune 
to  Roosevelt,  asserting  that  France  would  fight  ‘before  Paris,  behind  Paris . . . 
in  the  provinces,  North  Africa,  and  if  necessary  America’,  was  published. 
On  the  same  day  Paris  was  declared  an  open  city,  and  on  14  June  the 
German  army  marched  in  with  an  imposing  array  of  force. 

On  1 1  June,  the  day  after  the  move  to  Tours,  a  session  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  was  held,  at  the  Chateau  de  Muguet  near  Briare,  between 
Churchill  and  Reynaud  and  their  chief  military  advisers.  Churchill  urged 
that,  if  the  organized  armies  were  disintegrated,  France  should  resort  to 
guerrilla  warfare.  Petain  replied  that  this  meant  laying  waste  the  whole 
country.  The  unpreparedness  of  France  for  resistance  of  the  kind  pro¬ 
posed  was  illustrated  by  the  news,  which  came  in  while  the  conference  was 
still  in  session,  that  in  the  south  of  France  the  local  authorities  had  pro¬ 
tested,  for  fear  of  retaliation,  against  British  aircraft  taking  off  to  bomb 
Italy,  and  that  the  population  had  dragged  carts  and  lorries  on  to  the 
airfield  to  prevent  its  being  used.3  The  French,  of  course,  had  long 
opposed  the  British  proposal  to  bomb  German  cities,  and  on  1 1  June  the 
head  of  the  French  Air  Force,  Vuillemin,  himself  asked  for  a  projected  sea 
and  air  attack  on  the  Italian  coast  to  be  postponed,  because  of  the  danger 
of  provoking  reprisals  on  France.4  After  the  conference  with  the  British 
Reynaud  returned  to  Tours,  and  at  5.30  p.m.  on  12  June  a  Council  of 
Ministers  was  held  at  Cange,  at  which  Weygand  called  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  troops,  he  declared,  were  exhausted,  organized  resis¬ 
tance  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  and  the  war  was  lost.  In  the 
ensuing  discussions  he  was  supported  only  by  Petain  and  possibly  one  of 
the  Ministers,  Jean  Prouvost.5  For  the  next  five  days  the  discussions  in  the 
French  Cabinet  were  to  be  dominated  by  the  question  of  an  armistice. 


1  Charles-Roux :  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  15-17;  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  609-11,  617-19. 

2  Charles-Roux,  op.  cit.  p.  17.  3  Churchill,  ii.  139;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  156. 

4  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  p.  744.  s  Kammerer:  Armistice,  pp.  109-16. 
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There  was  only  one  possibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  France: 
a  withdrawal  to  a  selected  area  to  be  held  as  a  bridgehead.  The  idea  of  a 
‘reduit  breton'  appealed  to  Reynaud,  and  on  31  May  he  instructed  Weygand 
to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  creating  such  a 
fastness.  The  Commander-in-Chief  did  this,  though  he  regarded  the  idea 
as  incapable  of  realization.  Reynaud  seemed  to  him  to  be  pinning  his 
faith  to  a  mere  symbolic  gesture.1  Reynaud  discussed  the  project  with  his 
new  Under-Secretary  for  War,  de  Gaulle,  on  8  June,  and  at  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Briare  on  11  June  Churchill  urged  that  it  should  be  put  into 
effect.  The  British  Prime  Minister  had  in  mind  memories  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  an  historical  allusion  that  was  not  so  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
French.  A  British  force  was  assembled  in  Western  France,  and  its  com¬ 
mander,  General  Sir  Alan  Brooke  (afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord  Alan- 
brooke),  met  Weygand  and  General  Georges  at  Briare  on  14  June  to 
concert  the  defence  of  Brittany.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  F  rench  generals 
had  any  faith  in  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Late  on  14  June  the 
British  Government  gave  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces 
remaining  in  western  France.  The  Breton  redoubt  was  no  longer  even 
an  idea.2 

The  completeness  of  the  German  victory  in  France  could  not  be  denied. 
This  seems  an  appropriate  point  to  examine  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
French  defeat.  Petain,  expressing  the  view  of  many  people,  especially  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  had  already,  in  a  note  of  26  May  to  Reynaud, 
put  forward  what  was  to  be  the  official  Vichy  explanation :  the  defeat  was 
a  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  democratic  government  and  above  all  of 
the  crimes  of  the  Popular  Front.  He  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  French  army.3  Yet,  whoever  was  responsible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  army  had  been  launched  into  a  type  of  war  which  it  was 
quite  unprepared  to  fight,  and  had  had  to  face  a  weight  of  armour  which 
completely  outclassed  its  equipment.  In  addition,  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
High  Command  rendered  any  rapid  adaptation  to  the  new  style  of  warfare 
impossible.4  There  were  grave  faults  in  Gamelin’s  disposition  of  his  troops 
and  plan  of  campaign;  and,  when  once  the  Germans  had  broken  through, 
the  pace  of  the  battle  and  the  new  and  unexpected  methods  of  attack  took 
toll  of  the  morale  of  the  army,  in  spite  of  stubborn  resistance  here  and  there 
and  many  acts  of  heroism.  ‘The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  army’,  writes  Weygand,  referring  to  the  time  when  he  took  com- 


1  Weygand:  Me'moires,  iii.  152-3,  191. 

Ibid.  pp.  200-5;  Churchill,  11.  169-71 ;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  192-3;  Weygand:  Role,  pp.  88-89, 
1 1 1  U’  1 4<Y  ‘  ’  °Peratlons  »f  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  from  12th  June  1040  to  iqth  June 
1940  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  21  May  1946,  no.  37573);  Ellis:  The  War  in  France  and 
r  landers,  pp.  296-300. 

I  ^rUA?Um \^eUf  mois.au  gouvernement,  p.  90;  Kammerer:  Armistice,  pp.  59-60. 

Cf.  Marc  Bloch:  L Strange  Defaite  (Paris,  Editions  Franc-Tireur,  1946),  p.  77. 
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mand,  ‘were  chaotic,  while  in  the  lower  ranks  that  staunchness  of  spirit 
that  had  in  1914  enabled  them  to  stand  up  against  the  disasters  of  the  first 
few  weeks  seemed  no  longer  to  be  there.’1  Gamelin,  in  a  report  of  18  May, 
referred  to  the  indiscipline  of  the  troops,  acts  of  pillage,  and  a  spirit  of 
sauve-qui-peut.2  But  all  these  forms  of  misconduct  were  the  result,  rather 
than  the  cause,  of  the  defeat.  Again,  while  the  armies  were  struggling 
helplessly  to  cope  with  the  thrusts  of  the  German  armoured  columns,  they 
were  hampered  by  the  hordes  of  refugees,  of  all  ages  and  classes,  who  were 
pouring  westwards  along  every  road,  a  prey  to  unreasoning  panic.  Public 
opinion  in  France  had  been  as  unprepared  as  the  army  for  the  new  kind 
of  warfare.  A  severe  censorship  prevented  the  publication  of  anything 
which  might  have  implied  doubts  of  the  military  superiority  of  the  Allies 
and  the  certainty  of  victory.  The  press,  in  fact,  had  created  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  ignorance,  complacency,  and  groundless  optimism  were  the 
dominating  elements.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  battle  the  papers  were 
still  full  of  absurdly  hopeful  reports.  ‘The  enemy  is  halted  along  the  whole 
front’,  ‘Enormous  losses  of  the  enemy’ — so  ran  the  newspaper  reports  on 
the  fighting  of  8  June,  and  the  Air  Ministry  reported:  ‘The  French  air 
force  has  made  a  hecatomb  of  enemy  tanks.’ 

At  the  same  time  there  were  important  pacifist  and  defeatist  elements  in 
French  politics,  although  they  were  not  yet  free  to  express  their  views  in 
the  press.  Georges  Bonnet  and  the  ‘Munichois’  were  prepared  to  see  their 
opposition  to  the  war  justified.  Laval,  Paul  Faure  and  the  pacifist  section 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  various  Fascist  and  Germanophile  groups 
were  busy  intriguing;3  and  the  Communist  Party,  though  in  semi-sup¬ 
pression,  was  calling  for  a  peace  government  and  doing  its  best  to  sabotage 
the  defence  of  the  country.  The  only  effective  action  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  directed  against  the  Communists.  This  was  intensified  when 
Mandel  became  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Hundreds  of  Communists  were 
arrested  throughout  France;  four,  accused  of  sabotage  in  an  aircraft  fac¬ 
tory,  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  tribunal  on  27  May.  Under 
Mandel,  however,  action  was  also  taken  for  the  first  time  against  the  Right- 
wing  opposition.  On  6  June  notorious  Germanophiles,  such  as  Robert 
Fabre-Luce,  Serpeille  de  Gobineau,  Lesca  (editor  of  the  pro-German  Je 
suis partout),  Alain  Lambreaux,  and  Thierry  de  Ludre,  were  arrested.  The 
previous  immunity  of  this  ‘den  of  Hitlerians’,  declared  Henri  de  Kerillis 
in  UEpoque  on  7  June,  was  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  Nazism  in  France. 
Mandel  also,  towards  the  end  of  May,  dismissed  prefects,  police  chiefs, 
and  other  officials  of  the  northern  departments  who  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  but  it  was  too  late  for  his  firm  hand  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 

1  Weygand:  Role,  pp.  40-41. 

2  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  meUe,  p.  467. 

3  See  above,  pp.  171-2. 
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to  have  a  value  that  was  more  than  symbolic.  At  the  same  time  the  his¬ 
torian  must  not  exaggerate  the  influence  of  France’s  internal  enemies. 
They  did  not  defeat  the  French  armies.  The  hyenas  only  came  out  into 
the  open  when  the  nobler  animals  were  stricken  to  death. 

(b)  The  Armistice 

The  practical  issues  before  the  French  Cabinet  were  how  the  fighting 
in  France  was  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  whether  the  war  should  be 
continued  from  North  Africa.  This  was  the  course  of  action  unflinchingly 
upheld  by  Reynaud.  Weygand  and  Petain  took  a  different  view.  The 
steady  deterioration  in  Anglo-French  relations  had  an  important,  though 
not  a  decisive,  influence  on  their  attitude.  Weygand’s  resentment  at  what 
he  considered  British  lack  of  co-operation,  and  perhaps  even  of  loyalty, 
and  the  strain  on  relations  imposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Dunkirk 
evacuation,  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  4  July  Petain  told  Bullitt 
(the  United  States  Ambassador  to  France)  of  his  belief  that  the  British 
were  prepared  to  see  France  fight  to  the  last  in  their  support,  and  would 
then  make  a  compromise  peace  with  Hitler;1  and  the  feeling,  to  which 
Petain  was  here  giving  expression,  that  Britain  had  not  shared  equally  in 
the  sacrifices  of  the  war,  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  true,  as  Churchill 
was  painfully  aware,  that  ‘so  far  nine-tenths  of  the  slaughter  and  ninety- 
nine-hundredths  of  the  suffering  had  fallen  upon  France’.2  Churchill’s 
refusal  at  Briare  to  throw  into  the  Battle  of  France  the  last  twenty- five 
fighter  squadrons  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  reserved  for  home  defence, 
intensified  the  resentment  of  the  French  High  Command. 

A  second  factor,  of  great  importance  in  Weygand’s  mind,  was  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  danger  to  internal  order.  At  Petain’s  trial  Weygand 
insisted  that  his  demand  for  an  armistice  had  been  based  on  strictly  mili¬ 
tary  reasons,  and  certainly  the  military  reasons  for  a  cessation  of  fighting 
in  France  were  overwhelming.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  threat 
of  anarchy  was  continually  before  his  mind.  The  strength  of  the  sup¬ 
pressed  Communists  at  this  time  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  at  least  the 
existence  of  this  fifth  column,  of  unknown  potentialities,  at  home  caused 
many  of  the  military  leaders  to  fight  constantly  looking  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  internal  enemy.  If  France  were  left  in  defeat  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  disintegrated  and  demoralized  army,  it  did  not  require  much 
historical  imagination  to  envisage  a  repetition  of  the  Commune  of  1871. 
d  he  need  to  preserve  an  army  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  country 
was  Weygand’s  constant  argument.3  He  pressed  repeatedly  for  the  con- 

1  W.  L.  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble  (New  York,  Knopf,  1947),  p.  19. 

2  Churchill,  ii.  138;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  155. 

3  Cf.  Yves  Bouthillier:  Le  Drame  de  Vichy,  vol.  i:  Face  a  Vennemi;  face  a  I’allie'  (Paris,  Plon,  1950), 
P-  57- 
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elusion  of  an  armistice.  As  early  as  26  May  he  is  described  by  Baudouin 
as  urging  that  the  Government  should  remain  in  Paris,  following  the 
example  of  the  Roman  senators  who  received  the  Gallic  invaders  sitting 
in  their  curule  chairs,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  capital.1  On  13  June  he  reported  to  the  Cabinet  the 
sensational  news  that  Maurice  Thorez,  leader  of  the  Communist  Party, 
was  installed  in  the  Uysee  after  a  Communist  rising  in  Paris.  Mandel, 
by  telephoning  to  the  prefect  of  police,  was  able  to  contradict  this  story.2 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  great  military  reputation,  his  capacity 
for  taking  decisions  and  clarity  in  expounding  them,  his  dogmatism,  his 
cynical  and  ruthless  tongue,  and  his  contempt  for  all  politicians,  was  in  a 
strong  position  to  enforce  his  views.  There  was  one  more  argument  behind 
the  demand  for  an  armistice  which  must  be  mentioned — the  sight  of  the 
misery  of  the  troops  and  the  civilian  refugees,  hounded  together  through 
France  by  the  advancing  Germans.  And  not  only  human  life,  but  the 
whole  fabric  of  French  civilization,  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  Baudouin  was 
doubtless  expressing  sentiments  which  were  widely  felt  when  he  wrote 
that  France  was  not  Poland:  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  values 
formed  a  delicately  balanced  edifice  which  a  total  invasion  would  utterly 
destroy.3 

If  Weygand  and  Petain  could  gain  sufficient  support  for  their  views  in 
the  Cabinet,  it  was  clear  that  France  would  abandon  the  struggle  and  that 
the  Government  would  not  withdraw  to  North  Africa  to  continue  the  war. 
In  view  of  Reynaud’s  commitment,  on  behalf  of  France,  not  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace,4  the  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Cange  on 

1 2  June  evidently  necessitated  an  immediate  meeting  with  the  British.  On 

13  June  Churchill,  accompanied  by  other  British  representatives,  again 
came  to  Tours  and  met  Reynaud,  with  whom  was  Baudouin.5  In  reply 
to  an  appeal  from  the  French  Premier  for  recognition  that  France  was 
entitled  to  make  a  separate  peace  while  ‘maintaining  the  solidarity  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  solemn  agreement  entered  into  three  months  previously’, 
Churchill  expressed  Britain’s  unwillingness  to  consent  to  negotiations  for 
an  armistice,  and  it  was  decided  that  Reynaud  should  make  another 
appeal  for  aid  to  Roosevelt.6  It  is  difficult  to  regard  this  decision  as 

1  Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvernement,  p.  89;  Weygand:  Memoires ,  iii.  218. 

2  Reynaud  emphasizes  this  incident,  but  Weygand  dismisses  it  as  a  mere  momentary  piece  of 
misinformation,  which  he  was  able  to  correct  by  calling  General  Dentz  to  the  telephone  (Reynaud : 
Au  earn  de  la  melee,  p.  779;  Weygand:  Memoires,  iii.  216;  R.  Langeron:  Paris,  juin  1940  (Paris, 
Flammarion,  1946),  pp.  36-37). 

3  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  p.  164.  4  See  above,  p.  188. 

5  Mandel  was  also  there,  but  did  not  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 

(Kammerer:  Armistice,  p.  117,  note  1). 

6  Churchill,  ii.  p.  161;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  181-2;  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  pp.  154-9.  Reynaud, 
who,  in  his  memoirs,  prints  the  proces-verbal  of  the  meeting  drawn  up  by  his  directeur  du 
cabinet  diplomatique,  Roland  de  Margerie,  denies  that  he  asked  for  France  to  be  released  from  the 
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anything  but  an  attempt  to  gain  time.  The  British  Ministers  returned  to 
London,  and  Reynaud  went  on  to  a  Council  of  Ministers  at  Cange,  where 
he  found  his  colleagues  aggrieved  not  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  British,  and  suspecting  a  plot  between  him  and  Mandel  to 
settle  the  question  without  them.1 

Petain,  who  had  hitherto  left  positive  action  to  Weygand,  now  inter¬ 
vened.  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  little  evidence  for  the  ‘plot’ 
that  has  been  alleged  between  them.  As  Chief  of  Staff  to  Foch,  Weygand 
was  divided  by  an  old  and  deep  rivalry  from  Petain ;  even  after  the  armis¬ 
tice  there  was  no  really  cordial  co-operation  between  them.  Weygand 
himself  later  declared  that  throughout  the  whole  Battle  of  France  he  never 
saw  Petain  except  when  Reynaud  was  present.2  Petain,  no  doubt,  seldom 
acted  on  his  own  initiative,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Weygand 
inspired  him  on  this  occasion.  He  came  to  the  Council  armed  with  a 
declaration,3  which  he  proceeded  to  read,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
Government  must  remain  in  France  for  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  nation 
and  that  an  armistice  was  the  necessary  condition  for  French  survival. 
He  himself  would  in  any  case  refuse  to  desert  the  country,  but  would 
remain  to  share  its  difficulties  and  its  miseries.  Just  as  Weygand  was 
obsessed  with  the  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  anarchy,  so  Petain  was  already 
thinking  mainly  of  the  task  of  regeneration  of  France.  Neither  envisaged 
the  possibility  of  continued  resistance.  Given  the  military  situation  in 
France  this  was  understandable,  but  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  them 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  the  new  conditions  created  by  Nazism — or  per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  by  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  been  the  death  of  the 
eighteenth-century  practice  of  waging  war  as  ‘the  sport  of  kings’,  played 
for  limited  stakes  between  players  who  had  all  been  members  of  one  single 
European  royal  family  and  who  would  therefore  be  restrained  by  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  as  well  as  by  instinctive  family  feeling,  from  com¬ 
pletely  bankrupting  a  defeated  royal  cousin.  Neither  Petain  nor  Weygand 
conceived  of  the  war  as  anything  more  than  a  military  contest.  In  the 
present  contest,  France  had  been  completely  defeated,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  naturally  have  to  pay  a  proportionately  high  price  for  the  restoration 
of  peace.  But  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  an  armistice, 
however  severe  its  terms,  might  not  leave  France  free  to  engage  in  the  task 
of  national  regeneration  on  her  own  lines.  That  the  dynamism  of  Nazi 
policy  did  not  stop,  as  it  had  not  begun,  with  military  action,  seems  never 
to  have  entered  into  their  calculations.  After  Petain  had  delivered  his 

engagement  of  28  March,  and  attributes  the  contradiction  between  his  and  the  British  accounts 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  probable  action  of  a  future  French  government,  in  which  he 
himself  would  not  be  included  (Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  pp.  766-76). 

1  Albert  Lebrun:  Te'moignage  (Paris,  Plon,  1946),  p.  77. 

2  Weygand:  Role,  pp.  47-48. 

3  Kammerer:  Armistice,  Annex  XVI,  p.  408. 
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ultimatum,  other  Ministers  spoke  in  support  of  him,  but  Reynaud  still  had 
sufficient  backing  in  the  Cabinet  to  prevent  it  from  taking  an  immediate 
decision  to  ask  for  an  armistice.  It  was  agreed,  however,  in  face  of  the 
continued  German  advance,  to  transfer  the  Government  to  Bordeaux. 

The  move  to  Bordeaux  was  made  on  14  June.  In  this  provincial  capital 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  to  be  played  out.  The  Ministry  installed 
itself  as  well  as  it  could  in  various  offices  and  schools,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  horde  of  refugees,  who  crowded  the  houses  and  streets  and 
swelled  the  population  of  Bordeaux  to  many  times  its  normal  size.  Politi¬ 
cians  of  all  parties  were  gathering  there,  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Laval, 
emerging  now  that  the  time  was  nearly  ripe,  found  a  corner  for  himself  in 
the  bureau  ol  his  friend  Marquet,  the  neo-Socialist  Mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
at  the  Hotel-de-ville.  Round  him  gathered  a  group  of  colleagues  with 
similar  ideas,  including  Bergery,  Bonnet,  Pietri,  Scapini,  de  Monzie, 
Deat,  Montigny,  and  others.  Many  of  them  had  belonged  to  the  group 
France— Allemagne  before  the  war.  They  held  their  meetings  and  co-ordinated 
their  action  first  in  the  Hotel-de-ville  and  then  in  a  neighbouring  hall.1 
Petain  was  given  an  office  in  the  same  building.  The  essential  decision, 
however,  still  lay  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Premier. 
Both  Weygand  and  Reynaud  were  now  agreed  that  the  fighting  in  France 
must  end,  but  they  were  profoundly  divided  over  the  way  to  end  it.  The 
first  Council  of  Ministers  at  Bordeaux  was  held  on  15  June.  Reynaud 
proposed  to  Weygand  that,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  should  end  the 
struggle  in  France  by  ordering  a  cease-fire,  since  this  would  be  a  quicker 
way  to  stop  the  slaughter  than  armistice  negotiations.  Weygand  fiercely 
refused:  a  capitulation  would  cover  the  army  with  dishonour.  He  was 
there,  he  declared,  according  to  Bouthillier,  to  defend  the  honour  of  the 
army.2  He  declared  that  he  would  not  let  the  Government  shirk  their 
responsibilities.3  He  shared  with  Petain  the  view  that  the  politicians  were 
responsible  for  the  defeat  by  entering  upon  a  war  when  France  was  in  a 
state  of  unpreparedness,  and  must  themselves  accept  the  onus  of  suing  for 
peace.  He  alleged  subsequently  that  he  expected  Reynaud  to  call  for  his 
resignation,  but  it  was  obvious,  as  Reynaud  argued  later,  that  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Weygand,  probably  accompanied  by  that  of  Petain,  would  be  fatal 
to  what  was  left  of  French  morale.4  The  impasse  was  complete. 

At  this  point  Chautemps  intervened  with  a  proposal,  which  was  seconded 
by  Frossard,  that  the  Government  should  ask  the  Germans  for  the  terms 

1  Jean  Montigny:  Toute  la  verite  sur  un  mois  dramatique  de  notre  histoire  (Clermont-Ferrand, 
Editions  Mont-Louis,  1940),  p.  20;  Vincent  Auriol :  Hier .  . .  demain  (Paris,  Chariot,  1944),  p.  79. 

2  Bouthillier:  Le  Drame  de  Vichy,  i.  25. 

3  Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvernement,  p.  168 \  Le  Proces  du  marechal  Petain:  compte  rendu  ste'no- 
graphique  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Proces  Petain ]  (Collection  des  grands  proces  contemporains : 
Paris,  Albin  Michel,  1945),  i-  60-62,  407,  461  (evidence  of  Reynaud,  Weygand,  Georges). 

4  Weygand:  Role,  p.  138;  Proces  Petain,  i.  51  (evidence  of  Reynaud). 
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on  which  they  would  grant  an  armistice,  and  then,  if  these  proved 
unacceptable,  should  withdraw  from  France  to  continue  the  struggle.  To 
ask  for  terms,  Chautemps  argued,  was  not  necessarily  to  accept  them.  This 
plausible  and  characteristic  argument  seemed  to  offer  a  way  out  of  a 
hopeless  deadlock.  The  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  by  now 
become  confused,  and  reports  on  it  are  conflicting.  There  seems  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  was  the  critical  move  which  destroyed  the 
cohesion  of  the  majority  in  the  Cabinet  in  favour  of  continued  resistance.1 
Reynaud  excitedly  offered  his  resignation  to  Lebrun,  who  refused  to 
accept  it.  He  then  withdrew  it,  and  agreed  to  ask  the  British  on  what 
terms  they  would  consent  to  armistice  negotiations,  thinking  that  such  a 
step  would  not  prejudge  the  issue. 

Meanwhile,  reports  of  German  advances  everywhere  continued  to  come 
in.  The  front  which  the  scattered  French  troops  had  to  try  to  hold  became 
wider  and  wider  as  they  retreated.  An  ever  increasing  flood  of  refugees  was 
pouring  into  the  south  of  the  country,  and  on  16  June  the  Germans 
announced  the  breach  of  the  Maginot  Line.  This  was  the  day  of  destiny. 
It  began  with  a  deputation  to  Reynaud  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  Herriot  and  Jeanneney,  urging  him  to  transfer 
the  Government  to  North  Africa.  They  presented  the  same  advice  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  then  withdrew.  Petain  precipitated  the  issue  by 
reading  a  letter2  offering  his  resignation  if  an  armistice  were  not  negotiated. 
Reynaud  read  the  reply  from  Roosevelt  to  his  last  appeal  for  help  on  14 
June,  in  which  the  American  President  informed  him  that  he  could  offer 
no  military  support.  It  was  only  necessary  now  to  wait  for  a  British 
reply.  This  was  soon  forthcoming.  The  British  Ambassador  to  France, 
Sir  Ronald  Campbell,  presented  a  telegram  from  the  British  Government 
consenting  to  armistice  negotiations  on  condition  that  the  French  fleet 
first  sailed  to  British  ports.  A  second  telegram  reiterated  the  condition,  and 
added  that  the  British  Government  expected  to  be  consulted  by  their  ally 
when  armistice  terms  were  received.  These  telegrams  were  followed  by  a 
note  from  the  British  Government  offering  a  complete  union  of  the  two 
countries,3  and  in  presenting  this  to  Charles-Roux  Campbell  took  back 
the  two  telegrams.4  This  action  thoroughly  confused  the  issue,  and  was 

1  Proces  Pdtain,  i.  155,  216,  235  (evidence  of  Lebrun,  Louis  Marin,  Blum). 

2  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  letter  was  drawn  up  by  Laval  (Kammerer :  Armistice,  p.  1 74) . 

3  The  French  Ambassador,  Corbin,  and  Jean  Monnet  (head  of  the  Anglo-French  Co-ordinat¬ 
ing  Mission  in  London)  had  apparently  put  forward  this  proposal  to  Sir  Robert  Vansittart  (then 
Chief  Diplomatic  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Secretary).  De  Gaulle  discussed  it  with  Churchill 
(Charles  de  Gaulle:  Memoires  de  guerre,  vol.  i:  L Appel,  igqo-igq2  (Paris,  Plon,  1954),  pp.  61-64). 
Reynaud  himself  received  the  text  of  the  proposal  for  union  by  telephone  from  de  Gaulle  in 
London  (Reynaud:  Au  earn  de  la  melee,  pp.  828-9). 

4  Churchill,  ii.  184-5;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  209-10;  Baudouin:  Neufmois  au  gouvernement,  pp.  181-3; 
Proces  Petain,  i.  255-6  (evidence  of  Charles-Roux) ;  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  56-59; 
Kammerer:  Armistice,  pp.  18 1-6. 
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to  lead  later  to  much  contradiction  and  recrimination  by  having  made  it 
uncertain  whether  Britain  had  agreed  to  an  armistice  and,  if  she  had, 
what  conditions  she  had  attached  to  her  consent. 

When  Reynaud  met  his  Cabinet  again,  at  5  p.m.  on  the  same  day  (16 
June),  he  reported  that  the  British  Government  refused  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  and  offered  union  with  France.  There  is  some  dispute  whether 
he  mentioned  the  contents  of  the  withdrawn  telegrams  making  agreement 
to  a  French  armistice  conditional  on  the  sending  of  the  fleet  to  British  ports, 
and  on  prior  communication  to  Britain  of  the  terms  proposed.1  In  any 
case,  though  the  British  Ambassador  returned  the  telegrams  to  Charles- 
Roux  on  17  June,  the  offer  of  union  had  apparently  been  intended  to 
cancel  them.2  The  offer  had  a  contrary  effect  to  that  hoped  for;  it  evoked 
violent  indignation  among  the  French  Ministers  and  added  to  the  already 
strong  current  of  anti-British  feeling.3  This  was  flowing  not  only  from  the 
Right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  political  scale  the  clandestinely  produced 
L  Humanite  was  to  ask  on  17  June  whether  the  massacre  of  Frenchmen  was 
to  continue  in  order  to  enable  40  millions  in  England  to  exploit  400 
millions  outside.4 

After  Reynaud  had  reported  the  British  and  American  replies  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  on  16  June,  Chautemps  renewed  his  proposition  that 
the  Germans  should  be  asked  on  what  terms  they  would  grant  an  armistice. 
The  pressure  of  the  Petain  group  was  now  reinforced  by  that  of  Chau¬ 
temps  and  his  supporters.  No  vote  was  taken.  Reynaud  later  asserted 
that  he  wrote  down  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirteen  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  Chautemps  proposal  and  of  only  six  who  were 
against  it.  He  believed  that  the  majority  in  the  Cabinet  had  deserted  him, 
and  Lebrun  afterwards  said  the  same.5  Other  witnesses  asserted  that  he 
could  still  have  commanded  a  small  majority  against  an  armistice,  and 
this  seems  the  better  founded  opinion.6  A  mere  counting  of  heads,  how¬ 
ever,  would  help  little  in  evaluating  the  situation.  The  moral  force  behind 
the  name  of  Petain,  the  inflexible  pressure  from  Weygand,  and,  outside 
the  Cabinet,  the  busy  intrigues  emerging  from  the  group  at  the  Hotel-de- 
ville,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration.  Reynaud,  himself,  had  been 

1  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  830-1;  Proces  Petain,  i.  66  (evidence  of  Reynaud) ;  Louis  Rougier: 
Mission  secrete  a  Londres,  3rd  edition,  revised  (Bruges  and  Paris,  La  Diffusion  du  Livre,  1 946) , 
document  iv,  pp.  233-6  (letter  from  Chautemps) . 

2  Churchill,  ii.  185;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  210. 

3  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  831-2. 

4  Angelo  Rossi:  Les  Communistes  frangais  pendant  la  drole  de  guerre  (Paris,  Les  lies  d’Or,  1951), 
plate  LIV,  facing  p.  321 ;  see  also  ‘Pas  pour  l’Angleterre’,  ibid,  plate  LVI,  facing  p.  337,  and  the 
tract  of  25-26  June,  ibid.  p.  327. 

5  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  807,  836;  Lebrun:  Te'moignage,  p.  84;  Proces  Petain,  i.  157  (evidence  of 
Lebrun) . 

6  Weygand:  Role,  p.  142;  Proces  Petain,  i.  226  (evidence  of  Louis  Marin);  Langer:  Our  Vichy 
Gamble,  p.  39;  Kammerer  discusses  the  question  at  length  and  comes  to  this  conclusion  ( Armistice , 
pp.  207-12). 
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subjected  to  a  prolonged  and  intolerable  strain.  Neither  his  personality 
nor  his  political  backing  was  strong  enough  for  the  burdens  that  he  had 
undertaken.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  he  collapsed  morally  and  de¬ 
liberately  shifted  the  responsibility  on  to  his  opponents’  shoulders,  though 
that  was  in  truth  the  effect  of  his  action. 

Later,  Reynaud  attributed  the  responsibility  for  calling  on  Petain  to 
Lebrun,  and  Herriot  supported  Reynaud’s  contention  that  he  did  not 
propose  Petain  as  his  successor.  Yet  Reynaud,  in  giving  reasons  why  he 
regarded  Petain  as  preferable  to  Chautemps,  admitted  that  he  spoke  of 
the  Marshal  to  the  President.  At  Petain’s  trial  he  said  that  it  was  because 
he  still  had  illusions  about  him.1  In  any  case  Petain  was  the  obvious  choice, 
and  Reynaud  is  hardly  to  be  criticized  for  recognizing  the  fact.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  he  resisted  the  armistice  policy  so  stubbornly  in  the  face  of 
such  strong  influences,  and  also,  it  is  said,  under  constant  pressure  from 
Mme  de  Portes2  to  end  the  struggle.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Reynaud 
was  himself  responsible  for  bringing  into  the  Government  most  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  urging  the  armistice,  but  in  the  political  situation  he 
had  little  choice.  The  Parliament  was  one  which  had  a  majority  of  the 
Left;  but  the  Communists  were  doing  their  best  to  uphold  the  Soviet 
policy  of  alliance  with  Nazi  Germany  by  opposing  the  ‘imperialist  war’  ;3 
Socialist  support  for  the  war  was  weakened  by  the  opposition  of  Faure  and 
his  pacifist  followers;  the  Radical  Socialist  leader,  Daladier,  was  in  bitter 
rivalry  with  Reynaud,  and  the  always  shaky  coherence  of  the  Radical 
Socialists  was  disintegrating;  and,  in  this  conjunction  of  circumstances,  the 
Left-wing  parliamentary  majority  had  become  a  very  uncertain  basis  for 
a  government.  It  was  natural  that  Reynaud  should  therefore  have  turned 
to  the  Right  for  support,  should  have  introduced  into  his  Ministry  those 
to  whom  the  war  was  at  bottom  merely  the  last  and  most  fatal  consequence 
of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Popular  Front,  and  should  thus  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  reversal  of  his  own  policy. 

Petain,  who  was  now  called  on  to  take  the  headship  of  the  French 
Government,  provided  the  perfect  figure-head  for  a  movement  which 
aimed  at  remedying  the  misdeeds  of  the  Left,  and  first  of  all,  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary,  at  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  He  and  his  advisers  had 
their  Government  ready.  It  included  a  number  of  parliamentarians  who 
shared  Petain’s  views  on  the  necessity  for  an  armistice,  with  Chautemps,  a 
typical  Radical  Socialist  Party  hack,  as  Vice-Premier.  The  strongest  sup¬ 
port  for  an  armistice,  however,  had  come  from  army  and  navy  officers 
and  from  the  high  officials.  The  trend  away  from  parliamentary  govern- 

1  Lebrun :  Ttmoignage,  p.  85 ;  Weygand :  Role,  p.  142;  Reynaud :  Au  ctzur  de  la  melee,  pp.  843-6 ; 
Proces  Petain,  i.  67  (evidence  of  Reynaud). 

2  Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvemement,  p.  15;  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  35. 

3  For  the  policy  of  the  French  Communist  Party  at  this  time  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's 
Europe,  pp.  387-8. 
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ment  was  therefore  continued  in  the  new  Ministry  by  the  inclusion  of 
officers  like  Darlan  and  Huntziger  and  civil  servants  like  Bouthillier  and 
Peyrouton.  Baudouin  took  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment  for  Laval,  who  had  been  intriguing  sedulously  behind  the 
scenes  to  secure  this  position  for  himself.  His  exclusion  was  the  work  of 
Charles-Roux,  who  represented  to  Petain,  through  Weygand,  that  Laval’s 
notorious  Anglophobia  made  his  appointment  undesirable  and  even 
dangerous.  Petain’s  embarrassment  betrayed  his  commitment  to  Laval, 
but,  in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  resignation  on  Charles-Roux’s  part,  he  gave 
way  and  offered  to  make  Laval  Garde  des  Sceaux  instead.  Laval  refused  to 
accept  any  office  but  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  friend 
Marquet  stayed  out  of  the  Government  with  him.1 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Government,  at  12.30  a.m.  on  the  night  of 
17  June)  was  to  request  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  transmit  a  note  to 
the  Germans  asking  on  what  terms  an  armistice  would  be  granted.  This 
was  followed  on  17  June  by  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  in  which  Petain 
announced  that  it  was  necessary  to  end  hostilities  and  seek  an  honourable 
peace  with  Germany  as  between  soldiers.  The  phrase  used  by  Petain — 
'il  faut  cesser  le  combat’ — was  naturally  interpreted  as  a  call  to  cease  fire; 
it  completed  the  demoralization  of  the  army  and  enabled  the  Germans  to 
round  up  a  host  of  additional  prisoners  with  little  effort.  The  appeal  to 
the  Nazi  leaders  for  an  honourable  peace  may  seem  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
reality.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
Petain  it  was  anything  but  sincere.  It  was  the  appropriate  introduction  to 
two  years  of  illusion.  Baudouin,  in  an  endeavour  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  Petain’s  speech,  subsequently  broadcast  an  explanation  that  the 
war  was  not  yet  over,  and  that  only  honourable  terms  would  be  accepted; 
but  the  Germans  were  in  no  hurry  to  grant  any  terms,  either  honourable 
or  dishonourable,  and  continued  to  advance.  On  18  June  they  captured 
Belfort,  Colmar,  Dijon,  and  Le  Creusot,  and  a  broadcast  by  the  French 
Government  declared  all  towns  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  open 
cities. 

There  was  one  decision  of  vital  importance  yet  to  be  taken :  the  question 
whether  the  Government  should  be  transferred  to  North  Africa  and  the 
struggle  be  continued  from  that  base,  side  by  side  with  Great  Britain,  was 
still  unsettled.  But  the  military  primacy  of  France  was  axiomatic  for  the 
French  military  leaders,  and,  where  the  great  French  General  Staff  had 
failed,  they  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  other  country,  and  certainly 
not  Britain,  could  succeed.  Weygand  did  not  believe  that  French  North 


1  Proces  Petain,  i.  68,  252-3  (evidence  of  Reynaud  and  Charles-Roux);  Albert  Kammerer: 
La  Tragedie  de  Mers-el-Kebir  (Paris,  Editions  Medicis,  1945),  p.  173  (note  by  Baudouin  of 
16  October  1944);  Pierre  Laval:  Laval  parle:  notes  et  memoires  ridigis  a  Fresnes  .  .  .  1945  (Paris, 
La  Diffusion  du  Livre  [1948]);  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  50-51. 
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Africa  could  offer  an  effective  resistance  to  the  Germans.1  Petain  and 
Weygand,  moreover,  were  already  committed  not  to  leave  the  country, 
but  to  stay  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  people.  Weygand,  when  the 
example  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  was  brought  up,  replied  that 
there  was  no  comparison  between  a  monarch  and  a  Prime  Minister:  the 
Third  Republic  had  already  known  more  than  100  Premiers  in  the  seventy 
years  of  its  existence.2  In  his  case  the  idee  fixe  was  clear:  loyalty  to  a  monarch 
might  enable  the  social  fabric  to  survive  even  under  foreign  occupation, 
but  a  discredited  republican  regime  could  command  no  such  loyalty  if  the 
Government  removed  itself.  In  an  interview  with  Weygand,  on  8  June, 
de  Gaulle  expressed  the  view  that,  if  France  were  defeated,  there  remained 
the  Empire,  to  which  Weygand  replied  that  the  suggestion  of  falling  back 
on  the  Empire  was  childishness.3  However,  on  19  June  the  Council  of 
Ministers  again  postponed  the  issue  by  resolving  on  a  move  to  Perpignan, 
and  a  compromise  plan  was  put  forward.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  be  divided,  one  section  leaving  for  North  Africa  with 
the  President,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Chambers,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  while  the  other,  under  Petain,  would  stay  with 
special  emergency  powers  in  France.  Lebrun  was  already  on  the  point 
of  leaving  for  Perpignan,  as  a  half-way  stage  to  Africa,  at  2  p.m.  on  19 
June,  when  the  move  was  postponed  by  the  intervention,  it  is  alleged,  of 
Petain’s  adviser,  Alibert.4 

Now  comes  the  story  of  the  S.S.  Massilia.  In  preparation  for  the  move 
to  North  Africa,  Darlan  had  informed  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Pomaret,  that  he  was  holding  a  ship,  the  Massilia ,  at  Bordeaux  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  embarkation  of  those  who  wished  to  leave.  The  official  nature 
of  his  arrangements  was  insisted  on  by  Herriot  and  Jeanneney,  in  defence 
of  their  colleagues  who  left  on  the  Massilia ,  at  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  Parliament  on  10  July,  and  the  correctness  of  their  statement  was 
admitted  by  Laval.5  In  the  end  only  twenty-four  deputies  and  one 
senator  sailed  for  Africa,  among  them  being  Daladier,  Mandel,  Cam- 
pinchi,  Jean  Zay,  and  Mendes-France.  When  they  arrived  at  Casa¬ 
blanca,  Mandel  attempted  to  form  a  government  to  continue  the  war,  but 
the  authorities  there  confined  him  on  board,  under  the  pretext  of  protect¬ 
ing  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  populace;  and  Duff  Cooper  (then  Minister 
of  Information)  and  Lord  Gort,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England,  were 
prevented  from  establishing  contact  with  him.6  The  fuyards,  as  govern- 

1  Maxime  Weygand:  En  lisant  les  Me'moires  de  guerre  du  General  de  Gaulle  (Paris,  Flammarion, 

1 955)1  PP-  89-91.  2  Weygand:  Me'moires,  iii.  226. 

3  De  Gaulle :  Memoires  de  guerre,  vol.  i :  L’ Appel,  1940-1942,  pp.  44-45. 

4  J-  C.  Fernand-Laurent:  Gallic  Charter:  Foundations  of  Tomorrow’s  France  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1944),  pp.  181-2. 

5  Garonne,  11  July  1940. 

Churchill,  ii.  194;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  220-1;  Temps,  16  August  1940. 
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ment  propaganda  designated  them,  were  all  sent  back  to  France  in  due 
course. 

To  speed  up  the  decision  for  which  the  Germans  were  now  ready  they 
bombed  Bordeaux  on  20  June.  The  next  day  a  group  of  some  eighty 
parliamentarians  met  at  the  Hotel-de-ville  under  the  presidency  of  Laval, 
who  led  an  excited  deputation  to  Lebrun  to  warn  him,  in  violent  language, 
not  to  quit  France.  The  President  was  intimidated.  ‘I  had  before  me’, 
he  writes,  ‘demented  men  who  had  lost  control  of  themselves,  gesticulating, 
and  speaking  all  at  once.’1  If  Lebrun  were  to  leave  the  soil  of  France, 
Laval  told  him,  he  would  never  set  foot  on  it  again.2  Petain  now  finally 
ordered  the  whole  Government  to  remain  in  France. 

Meanwhile  French  armistice  plenipotentiaries  had  been  appointed,  and 
on  21  June  General  Huntziger,  Admiral  Leluc,  General  Bergeret,  and 
Leon  Noel  were  received  by  Hitler  and  his  staff  in  the  railway  carriage  at 
Compiegne  in  which  the  armistice  of  1918  had  been  signed.  The  terms 
presented  by  the  Germans  were  telegraphed  to  Bordeaux.  The  French 
replied  asking  for  certain  concessions,  particularly  that  Paris  should  not 
be  occupied  and  that  the  French  fleet  should  be  stationed  in  North  African 
ports.  On  22  June  the  Germans  rejected  the  first  request,  declared  that 
the  second  was  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  left  to  the  Armistice  Commission, 
and  refused  any  concessions.3  The  French  Government,  having  decided 
to  conclude  the  war  and  to  stay  in  France,  were  in  no  position  to  dispute 
the  German  conditions.  There  was,  indeed,  more  readiness  for  agreement 
between  the  two  sides  than  either  realized.  Hitler’s  great  anxiety  was  that 
the  French  Government  should  not  leave  France,  and  that  the  fleet  should 
not  pass  into  English  hands.  These  were  precisely  the  two  points  on  which 
the  Petain  Government  were  most  firmly  determined.  Again,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  French  officials,  under 
German  control,  in  the  Occupied  Zone  was  to  Petain  and  his  Ministers 
a  greater  concession  than  they  had  hoped  for.  To  them  it  seemed  to  offer 
an  opportunity  for  maintaining  a  buffer  between  the  occupying  forces  and 
the  French  population,  which  might  to  some  extent  protect  them  from  the 
worst  effects  of  German  occupation.  To  the  Germans  it  was  an  astute 
move  for  getting  the  French  administration  to  work  for  them,  and  for 
avoiding  resistance  and  possibly  a  collapse  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  harnessing  French  agriculture  and  industry  to  the  Nazi  war 
machine. 

Without  more  ado  the  Council  of  Ministers  agreed  on  22  June  to  accept 
the  German  terms.  The  Armistice  Commission  continued  its  sad  journey 
to  Italy  for  similar  negotiations.  The  history  of  Italian  participation  in 


1  Lebrun:  Temoignage,  p.  92. 

2  Montigny:  Toute  la  virite  sur  un  mois  dramatique,  p.  28. 

3  Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvernement,  pp.  198-9,  201 ;  Kammerer:  Armistice,  p.  292. 
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the  war  can  be  recounted  very  briefly.  In  the  Alps  three  !  rench  divisions 
had  maintained  their  positions  successfully  against  enormously  larger 
Italian  forces  and  had  inflicted  considerable  casualties  upon  them.  On 
23  June  the  Italian  army  occupied  part  of  Mbntone,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  armistice  with  Italy  was  signed.1 

In  France  the  cease-fire  came  into  effect  on  the  night  of  24-25  June, 
though  some  isolated  forts  in  the  Maginot  Line  did  not  surrender  until 
30  June.  By  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  with  Germany,  France  was 
divided  into  an  Occupied  and  an  Unoccupied  Zone,  French  forces  were 
to  be  demobilized  and  disarmed,  the  navy  was  to  be  demobilized  under 
German  supervision,  and  all  arms,  munitions,  installations,  machinery, 
and  military  stores  in  the  Occupied  Zone  were  to  be  handed  over  intact 
to  the  Germans.  The  French  Government  undertook  to  prevent  French¬ 
men  from  continuing  to  fight  against  Germany.  France  was  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  army  of  occupation.  Any  German  subjects  residing  in  France 
and  designated  by  the  Reich  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans. 
German  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  released,  and  existing  French  prisoners 
were  to  remain  in  German  custody  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  These 
clauses,  particularly  those  relating  to  French  prisoners  of  war  and  occupa¬ 
tion  costs,  could  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  French  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  war  was  practically  over.  They  provided  the  Germans  with  a 
means  of  continuing  to  exert  practically  unlimited  pressure  on  France. 
The  Italian  armistice  terms,  mutatis  mutandis,  were  similar. 

(c)  Anglo-French  Relations 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Armistice  was  concluded  necessarily 
strained  Anglo-French  relations.  The  British  Ambassador,  Campbell, 
complained  that  Baudouin  had  been  rude  to  him  during  an  interview  on 
the  night  of  2 1  June.  Campbell’s  instructions  were  not  to  expose  himself 
to  capture  by  the  Germans.  The  necessity  for  the  British  torpedo-boat 
which  was  at  his  disposal  to  leave  the  Gironde  in  order  to  avoid  being 
bottled  up  was  presumably  responsible  for  his  precipitate  departure  with 
his  staff  on  the  night  of  23  June,  but  the  fact  that  Britain  was  henceforth 
unrepresented  at  Bordeaux  was  unfortunate.  It  did  not  diminish  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  misunderstandings  of  the  following  days.  The  use  that  the 
British  Government  were  apparently  making  of  de  Gaulle,  who  on  18  June 
broadcast  from  London  an  appeal  to  Frenchmen  not  to  give  up  the  struggle, 
aroused  intense  resentment  at  Bordeaux.  A  statement  by  Churchill,  issued 
on  23  June,2  denounced  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  and  promised  the 
restoration  of  the  greatness  and  liberty  of  France  after  British  victory.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  earlier  the  Prime  Minister  had  declared 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  288-91. 

2  See  The  Times,  24  June  1940. 
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that  British  aid  had  at  least  lulfilled  the  agreements  made  with  France 
before  the  opening  of  hostilities.1  This  opened  a  series  of  long-range  shots 
between  London  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  course  of  which  Petain,  Baudouin, 
and  the  Minister  of  Information,  Prouvost,  replied  to  Churchill.  A  reaction 
against  the  British  alliance,  which  Sir  Ronald  Campbell  on  15  June 
described  to  Charles-Roux  as  a  ‘wave  of  Anglophobia’,2  had  developed 
before  the  Armistice.  Laval,  who  had  felt  bitter  resentment  against  the 
British  since  the  events  of  1936,  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  anti- 
British  sentiments,  and  urged  a  complete  breach;  but  the  new  French 
Government  were  not  prepared  for  this. 

The  essential  issue  between  Britain  and  France  was  the  future  of  the 
French  fleet.  The  confusion  over  the  two  telegrams  presented  by  the 
British  Ambassador  and  subsequently  withdrawn  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.3  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can  reasonably  have  expected  that 
the  French  would  hand  over  their  fleet  to  Britain.  The  British  pressure 
during  the  following  days  for  the  fleet  to  sail  to  British  ports  did  not 
necessarily  imply  this.  The  difficulty  was  that,  if  it  did  not  mean  this,  it 
meant  that  France  must  continue  the  fight,  at  least  with  her  fleet.  Rey- 
naud,  who  on  16  June  had  declined  the  proposal  that  the  French  fleet 
should  sail  to  British  ports,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  expose  Tunis  to 
Italian  attack,  was  clearly  thinking  all  along  of  the  part  that  the  fleet 
would  play  in  continued  resistance  from  North  Africa.  On  19  June  two 
British  emissaries,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  A.  V.  Alexander,  and 
the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Sir  Dudley  Pound,  who  had  come  to  Bordeaux 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the  French  fleet,  were  assured  by  Darlan  that  it 
would  not  be  allowed  in  any  event  to  pass  into  German  possession:  the 
ships  would  remain  French  or  be  destroyed.4  The  decision  was  indeed  in 
Darlan’s  hands.  An  able  and  intensely  ambitious  officer,  justly  proud  of 
the  creation  of  the  greatest  French  navy  since  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
was  determined  not  to  give  it  up  to  anybody.  He  shared,  of  course,  the 
traditional  anti-British  sentiments  of  French  naval  officers,  and  had  some¬ 
times  expressed  them  in  casual  remarks.  He  shared  also  the  intense  and 
understandable  resentment  produced  in  French  naval  circles  by  the  Anglo- 
German  Naval  Agreement  of  1935.  All  the  members  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  were  aware  of  the  obvious  fact  that  to  give  up  the  fleet  would  be  to 
abandon  France’s  best  bargaining  counter.  In  response  to  British  pres¬ 
sure,  reinforced  by  American  representations,5  the  Council  of  Ministers 

1  18  June  1940,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  362,  col.  60. 

2  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  p.  36.  3  See  above,  pp.  202-3. 

4  France,  Commission  chargee  d’enqueter  sur  les  evenements  survenus  en  France  de  1933  a 

1945:  Evenements  survenus  .  .  .  de  1933  a  1943:  Temoignages  et  documents  (Paris,  Presses  Universitaires, 
1952),  vii.  2080. 

5  Cordell  Hull  sent  what  he  described  later  as  one  of  the  ‘strongest  cables’  of  his  career,  warn¬ 
ing  France  that,  if  the  French  fleet  were  to  fall  into  German  hands,  the  French  Government 
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determined  on  18  June  that  they  would  not  hand  the  fleet  over  to  the 
Germans,  whatever  the  consequences  of  the  refusal.  The  same  day  the 
uncompleted  Jean  Bart  and  the  Richelieu  made  an  adventurous  escape 
from  Saint  Nazaire  and  Brest  to  North  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand  Article  8  of  the  Armistice,  ordering  the  French  navy 
to  be  concentrated  for  demobilization  and  disarmament  under  German 
and  Italian  control  at  the  peace-time  stations  used  by  the  ships,  which  for 
two-thirds  of  the  fleet  meant  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  Lorient,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  worst  British  fears.  The  United  States  was  also  alarmed  at 
these  conditions.  Sumner  Welles  told  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  apparently  handed  the  entire  French 
fleet  to  Germany.1  The  precautions  that  Darlan  was,  in  fact,  taking2  were 
unknown  not  only  to  the  British  and  American  Governments  but  even  to 
most  members  of  the  French  Government  itself.  ‘All  matters  concerning 
naval  affairs’,  writes  Weygand,  ‘were  kept  enveloped  in  complete  secrecy 
by  Admiral  Darlan,  who  dealt  with  them  only  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Head  of  the  State.’3  On  29  June  and  1  July  the  British  Admiralty 
received  messages  from  Darlan  giving  assurances  that  ‘la  flotte  restera 
fran$aise  ou  ne  sera  pas’.4  The  reliability  of  Darlan  was  as  yet  an  unknown 
factor,  but  Anglophobia  had  already  been  manifested  by  the  Petain 
Government,  and  the  British  Government  felt  no  security  in  their  assur¬ 
ances.  Holding  that  the  French  fleet  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs  from 
falling  into  German  hands,  Churchill  took  what  he  has  called  the  ‘hateful 
decision’5  to  use  force  for  the  purpose — a  decision  only  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  complete  distrust  which  the  British  now  felt  for  the 
Government  of  the  Armistice  in  France.6 

French  vessels  in  British  ports  were  seized  on  3  July.  Admiral  Sir  James 
Somerville,  in  command  of  a  formidable  naval  force,  took  up  position  off 
Mers-el-Kebir.  The  greatest  concentration  of  French  ships,  including  two 
battleships,  two  new  battle  cruisers,  and  a  seaplane  carrier,  was  at  the 
naval  base  at  Mers-el-Kebir  under  Admiral  Gensoul,  and  there  were  also 
some  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  at  Oran.  Under  the  instructions 
of  the  British  Government  Somerville  presented  Gensoul  with  an  ultimatum 

would  forfeit  for  ever  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  the  United  States  Government  (Hull: 
Memoirs,  i.  792). 

1  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  57. 

2  Cf.  Darlan’s  Orders  of  22,  24,  and  26  June  (Kammerer:  Armistice,  pp.  301,  323-4,  367-8). 

3  Weygand:  Role,  p.  173.  4  Kammerer:  Armistice,  p.  378. 

5  Churchill,  ii.  206;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  232. 

6  The  belief  that  the  French  fleet  could  not  save  itself  from  seizure  by  the  Germans  by  scuttling 
itself  in  its  ports  was  shown  to  be  mistaken  by  the  events  at  Toulon  two  years  later.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Toulon  fleet  was  under  French  control,  whereas  the  Armistice 
clauses  envisaged  disarmament  by  the  fleet  under  German  and  Italian  control.  The  technical 
issue,  however,  was  not  the  decisive  one.  British  action  was  determined  by  the  belief  that  the 
French,  whether  they  could  or  could  not  scuttle  the  fleet  to  save  it  from  the  Germans,  would  not 
do  so. 
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offering  him  four  choices — to  join  the  British  fleet  and  continue  the 
struggle,  to  sail  with  reduced  crews  to  a  British  port,  to  sail  with  reduced 
crews  for  a  port  in  the  French  West  Indies  or  the  United  States,  or,  finally, 
to  sink  the  ships.  Negotiations  between  the  admirals  began  at  9.30  a.m. 
on  3  July,  and  went  on  throughout  the  day.1  Gensoul  refused  to  act 
without  an  order  from  France.  He  offered  to  disarm  where  he  was,  but 
unfortunately  Mers-el-Kebir  was  not  a  station  that  could  be  adequately 
guarded  by  the  British  fleet,  as  the  subsequent  escape  of  the  Strasbourg  to 
Toulon  showed.  Shortly  before  6  p.m.  Somerville  opened  fire  on  the  ships 
at  Mers-el-Kebir,  and  the  French  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stras¬ 
bourg,  were  put  out  of  action  with  considerable  loss  of  life.2  At  Alexandria, 
where  there  was  little  chance  of  escape  for  the  French  ships  in  the  port, 
negotiations  continued  for  several  days.  Although  Darlan  sent  orders  to 
the  French  admiral,  Godefroy,  to  fight  his  way  out,  the  latter  reached  an 
agreement  on  7  July  with  the  British  admiral,  Sir  Andrew  Cunningham,3 
for  the  French  ships  to  be  disarmed  on  the  spot,  but  to  remain  under 
French  control.  Finally,  the  Richelieu,  which  had  reached  Dakar,  was 
attacked  and  disabled,  and  British  and  American  ships  instituted  a  watch 
on  the  ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Robert  at  Martinique. 

In  France  these  events  naturally  produced  a  violent  reaction.  The  pre- 
Armistice  negotiations  over  the  fleet  were  unknown  to  the  public,  and 
Darlan,  in  an  Order  of  the  Day  of  26  June,  had  proclaimed  that  the 
Armistice  was  not  dishonourable  and  that  exceptional  treatment  had  been 
granted  to  the  French  navy  and  air  force.  Moreover,  the  least  distasteful 
of  the  four  British  conditions — that  of  sailing  to  the  French  West  Indies  or 
the  United  States — appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  France  before 
15  July.4  But  even  if  all  the  facts  had  been  known  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  French  opinion  to  reconcile  itself  to  such  an  attack  by  France’s 
recent  ally.  It  meant  the  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  a  German  orienta¬ 
tion.5  The  traditional  anti-British  sentiments  of  French  naval  officers 

1  Churchill,  ii.  208-10;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  234-6;  Kammerer:  Mers-el-Kebir,  pp.  103-13. 

2  For  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  action,  and  for  the  action  itself,  see  Roskill :  The  War 
at  Sea,  1939-1945,  i.  242-5. 

3  Later  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope. 

4  Kammerer  ( Mers-el-Kebir ,  pp.  1 19—21  and  127)  says  that  Darlan  concealed  this  part  of  the 
ultimatum  from  the  public,  and  even  from  his  own  colleagues.  The  evidence  of  Weygand  (Role, 
pp.  1 74-5,  and  Baudouin:  Neuf  mois  au  gouvernement,  p.  230)  supports  this.  According  to  Charles- 
Roux,  however,  the  full  terms  presented  by  Somerville  were  not  telegraphed  by  Gensoul  to 
Darlan,  who  did  not  know  them  until  15  July.  They  might  have  been  heard  on  the  British 
broadcasts,  but  Charles-Roux  also  points  out  that  there  were  no  official  arrangements  for  picking 
up  the  British  broadcasts  at  Vichy,  now  the  seat  of  Petain’s  Government.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  if  this  further  condition  had  been  known  it  would  have  made  any  material  difference 
(Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  120-1,  138-9). 

5  After  the  attack  on  the  French  fleet  the  Germans  spontaneously  authorized  the  naval  bases 
at  Toulon,  Ajaccio,  Bizerta,  and  Oran  to  remain  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  suspended  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  disarm  the  fleet. 
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were,  of  course,  intensified,  and  the  admirals  were  to  become  in  due  course 
one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  Vichy  regime.  French  opinion  was,  per¬ 
haps,  already  too  much  numbed  by  disaster  to  react  violently  to  this  new 
blow.  In  government  circles  the  Anglophobes  had  already  reached  their 
climax  and  could  hardly  go  farther.  Laval  and  Darlan  urged  military 
retaliation,  but  Baudouin  and  the  more  moderate  men  showed  self-control, 
and  in  the  end  French  action  was  confined  to  the  recall  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  Charles  Corbin,  from  London.  The  future  of  Anglo-French 
co-operation  in  the  war  was  to  rest  with  General  de  Gaulle,  who  on  17 
June,  having  learnt  that  an  armistice  was  to  be  asked  for,  had  flown  to 
England  to  raise  the  standard  of  continued  French  resistance.1 


(vi)  Italy:  from  Non-Belligerency  to  Intervention 
By  Katharine  Duff 

( a )  Italy’s  Attitude  in  September  1939 

On  the  afternoon  of  1  September  the  Italian  Cabinet  adopted  a  motion 
explaining  the  precautionary  character  of  the  military  measures  already 
announced,  and  declaring  that  Italy  would  take  no  initiative  whatever  in 
military  operations.2  From  the  first  it  was  made  clear  that  Italy  was  not 
neutral  but  non-belligerent.  After  the  Salzburg  conversations  had  shat¬ 
tered  Fascist  illusions  that  Hitler  would  avoid  a  general  war  before  the  end 
of  1942,  Mussolini,  after  a  fortnight  of  vacillation,  had  finally  pleaded 
Italy’s  unpreparedness;  Hitler  had  accepted  his  decision,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Italy  should  grant  Germany  several  forms  of  aid  short  of  war.3 
This  last-minute  expedient,  however,  left  unresolved  Mussolini’s  main 
dilemma,  in  which  the  economic  and  military  weakness  of  his  country  and 
the  reluctance  of  his  countrymen  to  fight  conflicted  with  the  tortuous 
personal  motives  of  ambition,  fear,  and  the  over-confidence  in  his  own 
ingenuity  which  had  prompted  him  to  conclude  his  German  alliance4  and 
which  now  inclined  him  more  and  more  strongly  to  intervene  as  soon  as 
this  seemed  feasible.  Ever  since  his  visit  to  Hitler  in  September  1937  he 
had  been  deeply  conscious  of  German  might;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  doubt  whether  the  Allied  nations  with  their  declining  birth-rate 
and  lack  of  regimentation  could  prove  a  match  for  the  Nazis  in  fighting 
spirit  or  endurance.  He  was  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  French  war  weariness 
and  of  flaws  in  the  Anglo-French  entente,  and  quite  expected  to  see  the 
Western  Powers  negotiate  peace  as  soon  as  the  Polish  campaign  was  over, 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  pp,  436  seqq. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  573-4. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  563-8. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  257-84.  See  also  Survey  for  1 939_4^ :  The  World  in  Alarch  1939,  pp.  188  seqq. 
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partly  from  sheer  inability  to  attack  Germany  by  land.  He  was  not  yet 
convinced  that  the  Germans,  for  their  part,  would  be  able  to  storm  the 
Maginot  Line;1  and  he  may  well  have  solaced  himself  (as  Ciano  reports)2 
with  the  thought  of  the  European  giants  rending  one  another  while  Italy 
remained  free  to  build  up  her  own  strength. 

This  was  a  small  consolation  to  Mussolini  in  comparison  with  his  fears 
that,  if  peace  negotiations  did  not  begin  within  the  next  few  months,  and 
if  Italy  remained  non-belligerent  throughout  the  war,  she  would  forfeit  her 
place  at  the  peace  conference  and  her  last  chance  of  making  good  her 
claims  against  the  Western  Powers  and  in  South-Eastern  Europe,3  or 
of  permanently  establishing  herself  as  a  Great  Power.  Nor  must  Italy 
estrange  Germany  to  the  extent  of  imperilling  the  policy  of  collaboration 
and  reinsurance  evolved  since  1936  and  partly  designed  to  restrain  Ger¬ 
man  expansion  over  the  Brenner,  or  towards  Trieste.4  Situated  as  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  warring  European  Powers,  Italy  could  not,  in  Musso¬ 
lini’s  opinion,  remain  absolutely  neutral  without  sinking  to  the  level  of  an 
overgrown  Switzerland  and  thus  relegating  herself  (as  he  is  said  to  have 
told  his  Cabinet  in  January  1940)  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  European 
political  football  league.5  Even  Mussolini,  however,  realized  that  Italy 
would  be  well  advised  to  put  off  intervention  as  long  as  possible.  The 
shorter  the  campaign  that  she  had  to  fight,  the  better;  and  the  more  time 
that  she  could  snatch  for  arming  herself,  the  more  chance  there  was  of  her 
intervention  turning  the  scale  and  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  Inter¬ 
vention,  except  on  the  side  of  Germany,  apart  from  being  an  unthinkable 
reversal  of  policy,  would  be  much  too  dangerous ;  for,  if  siege  warfare  were 
to  continue  on  the  western  front,  Italy  might  suffer  the  fate  of  Poland 
without  Britain  and  France  doing  anything  to  help  her.  Fear  of  Germany, 
in  fact,  obviously  counted  for  much  in  Mussolini’s  calculations,  but,  even 
so,  this  most  unrealistic  of  ‘realists’  continued  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  a 
‘parallel’  war  in  the  Mediterranean  or  Balkans,  the  counterpart  to  Hitler’s 
proposal  of  November  1937  to  seize  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  while 
Britain  and  France  were  engaged  in  war  with  Italy.6 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Poland7  complicated  Italy’s  position  still  further. 
With  official  prompting,  some  effort  was  made  (for  instance,  in  Bottai’s 
Critica  Fascista )  to  treat  Nazism,  Fascism,  and  Soviet  Communism  as  con¬ 
verging  ideologies,  or  to  call  Sovietism  ‘Slav  Fascism’,8  but  the  Fascist 

1  For  an  earlier  forecast  by  Mussolini  of  defensive  war  in  the  west  see  the  ‘Cavallero  Memoran¬ 
dum’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  459.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  272-3). 

2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  4  October  1939. 

3  For  an  outline  of  Italy’s  claims  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  191-3. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  202-3. 

s  Giuseppe  Bottai:  Vent’anni  e  un  giorno,  2nd  edition  (Milan,  Garzanti,  1949),  p.  158. 

6  See  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  no.  19,  pp.  35  seqq. 

7  See  above,  p.  27. 

8  Bottai,  op.  cit.  pp.  138-9;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1(7  October  1939. 
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hierarchy,  for  once  in  tune  with  public  opinion,  tended  to  be  unre- 
pentantly  anti-Communist.  Moreover,  the  Russian  advance  into  Eastern 
Europe  threatened  Italy's  Danubian  and  Balkan  sphere  of  influence,  while 
German  counter-measures  might  prove  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 
A  lasting  German-Soviet  entente  would  not  help  to  make  the  Axis  popular 
in  Germany,  and  might  at  the  same  time  reduce  its  value  in  Nazi  eyes,  with 
the  result  that  Italy  would  once  again  become  ‘odd  man  out’  in  Europe. 

Other  and  more  personal  considerations  had  their  effect  on  Mussolini’s 
state  of  mind  as  well.  He  who  had  so  often  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
live  dangerously,  he  who  had  assured  the  German  crowd  on  the  Maifeld 
in  September  1937  that  Fascism  would  march  beside  its  friends  to  the 
bitter  end,  he  who  had  recently  quoted  Dante’s  contemptuous  words  about 
those  among  the  damned  who  by  rejecting  their  chances  of  action  had 
become  ‘a  Dio  spiacenti  ed  ai  nemici  sui’1 — what  figure  did  he  cut  now 
that  he  had  himself  been  compelled  to  make  the  great  refusal  and  stand 
aside  while  Hitler  took  the  field  alone?  Still  further  to  embitter  him,  he 
had  soon  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  Hitler’s  declarations,  Germans  were 
still  accusing  Italy  of  perfidiously  deserting  her  ally,  and  not  for  the  first 
time  either.  Ciano  represents  him  as  being  by  turns  resentful  and  sus¬ 
picious  of  Germany,  impressed  by  German  successes,  and  hankering  after 
adventures  of  his  own  in  the  south-east;2  ready  at  one  moment  to  declare 
neutrality,  and  at  another  to  discuss  intervention  with  Hitler.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Mussolini  to  utter  bellicose  sentiments  when  he  felt  him¬ 
self  to  be  facing  an  impasse  or  a  choice  of  evils,  but  even  here  Ciano  may 
have  slightly  exaggerated.  Ciano  himself  claims  to  have  expected  a  long 
war,  in  which  Italy  would  intervene  only  after  several  years,  possibly  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  against  both  Germany  and  Russia,  and  one  sometimes 
has  the  impression  that  entries  in  his  Diary  are  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
be  prepared  to  justify  and  ingratiate  himself  if  this  should  come  about. 

(b)  Internal  Affairs 
(1)  Political  and  Military 

Non-belligerency  was  ushered  in  with  much  emphasis  on  Italy’s  freedom 
of  action;  on  her  determination  solely  to  consult  her  own  interests;  on  the 
clearness  of  her  conscience  as  regards  her  obligations  to  Germany;  on  her 
efforts  to  avert  war  and  achieve  a  peace  based  on  an  equitable  revision  of 
the  Versailles  settlement;  and  on  her  stabilizing  influence  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Balkans.3  Addressing  Bolognese  Fascist  officials  on  23 

Hateful  both  to  God  and  to  his  enemies’  ( Inferno ,  iii.  63  quoted  in  Ciano:  Diario  (7030-4?), 
15  March  1939).  .  *  See  below,  pp.  236-42 

3  e.g.  the  Stefani  communique  of  4  September  1 939,  cited  in  The  Times,  5  September  1 939 ; 
a  Rome  broadcast  of  10  September  ( News  Chronicle ,  1 1  September  1939),  and  Francois  Charles- 
Roux:  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  1932-1940  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1948),  pp.  336-8. 
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September,  Mussolini  declared  that  Italy  would  arm  herself,  ready  to  face 
any  challenge,  and  would  support  any  attempt  to  restore  peace;  and  that 
meanwhile  his  countrymen  must  be  silent,  vigilant,  and  hardworking,  and 
refrain  from  pestering  their  pilot  with  questions  about  the  ship’s  course.1 
And  though,  in  an  ‘off  the  record’  speech  of  30  September  to  Fascist 
officials  from  Genoa,  he  harped  upon  Italy’s  ‘imprisonment’  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  possibility  of  war,  he  nevertheless  insisted  on  the 
need  for  long  preparation  before  she  would  be  ready  to  fight.2 

Most  Italians  had  accepted  non-belligerency  with  immense  relief  and 
with  soaring  hopes  of  immediate  prosperity  as  well  as  lasting  peace.  The 
political  situation,  however,  was  causing  Mussolini  a  certain  amount  of 
concern.  The  recent  emergency,  and  especially  the  partial  mobilization, 
had  revealed  widespread,  though  only  temporarily  acute,  alarm  and  dis¬ 
content  among  the  general  public,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro-German 
faction  in  the  Fascist  Party  still  needed  to  be  restrained  from  forcing  the 
pace  towards  intervention.  Achille  Starace,  Secretary  of  the  Fascist 
Party,  General  Alberto  Pariani,  Under-Secretary  for  War,  and  Dino 
Alfieri,  Minister  for  Popular  Culture,  are  actually  reported  to  have 
attempted  to  turn  the  Duce  against  Ciano  on,  or  very  soon  after,  3  Sep¬ 
tember.3  During  the  autumn,  accordingly,  while  Mussolini  denounced 
‘the  Jewish,  Masonic,  and  xenophile  debris  of  anti-Fascism’  as  vitupera- 
tively  as  ever,4  he  somewhat  relaxed  the  reins  of  government,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  prepared  to  tighten  them  again  as  soon  as  an  emergency 
should  arise. 

The  ‘changing  of  the  guard’  on  3 1  October,  the  first  general  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Cabinet  since  January  1935,  restored  six  of  the  outgoing 
Ministers  to  office:  namely,  Ciano  (Foreign  Affairs);  Paolo  Thaon  di 
Revel  (Finance) ;  Domenico  Cavagnari  (Navy) ;  Dino  Grandi  (Justice) ; 
and  Giuseppe  Bottai  (Education).  Of  the  others,  General  Pariani,  and 
General  Giuseppe  Valle,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Air,  were  replaced  by 
Generals  Ubaldo  Soddu  and  Francesco  Pricolo;  Alfieri  (Popular  Culture) 
by  Alessandro  Pavolini;  Felice  Guarnieri  (Foreign  Trade  and  Currency) 
by  Raffaelo  Riccardi.5  Starace,  Secretary  of  the  Party  since  1931,  was 
transferred  to  the  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Fascist  Militia,  which  was 
now  being  incorporated  in  the  regular  army.  (The  actual  time  of  in¬ 
corporation  was  March  1940.)  His  successor,  Ettore  Muti,  an  airman 
more  conspicuous  for  his  medals  than  his  intelligence,  was  one  of  Ciano’s 

1  Giornale  d’ Italia  and  New  York  Times ,  24  September  1939;  Camille  M.  Cianfarra:  The  Vatican 
and  the  War  (New  York,  Dutton,  1945),  p.  191. 

2  Herbert  L.  Matthews:  The  Fruits  of  Fascism  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943),  pp.  263-4; 
Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney:  One  Man  Alone  (London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1944),  p.  41. 

3  Mario  Donosti,  pseud.:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa  (Rome,  Edizioni  Leonardo,  1945),  p.  224. 

4  Giornale  dTtalia,  24  September  1 939. 

5  Accounts  of  the  new  Ministers’  previous  careers  appeared  ibid.  1  November  1939. 
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proteges,  but  soon  disappointed  his  patron’s  hopes  of  achieving  indirect 
control  of  the  Party.1  Many  new  appointments  were  made  in  the  Party 
hierarchy  during  the  winter,  together  with  administrative  changes  which 
brought  it  more  closely  under  the  control  of  the  Executive.  Party  member¬ 
ship,  which  stood  at  2,633,514  in  October  1939,  and  had  since  1932  been 
almost  exclusively  recruited  from  the  youth  organizations,  was  thrown 
open  in  December  to  ex-service  men  and  legionaries  of  the  Fiume  cam¬ 
paign,  more  than  740,000  of  whom  were  reported  to  have  sent  in  their 
names  by  the  end  of  March.2 

Somewhat  greater  freedom  of  public  expression  was  allowed  after  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  the  anti-Semitic  laws  were  more  leniently 
applied,  and  the  press  began  to  publish  fuller  and  more  objective  news 
about  both  the  international  situation  and  difficulties  on  the  home  front, 
though  not  to  the  point  of  reversing  its  preference  for  material  of  German 
rather  than  of  Allied  origin.  Comment  on  foreign  affairs  continued  to  be 
rare  and  subdued  in  tone,  apart  from  occasional  inspired  articles  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  Italy.3 

Mussolini,  having  shown  his  displeasure  with  his  Under-Secretaries  for 
War  and  Air,  who  had  flatteringly  promised  him  more  than  they  could 
perform,  reconstituted  his  High  Command  by  retaining  Marshal  Badoglio 
as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  dividing  Pariani’s  functions  between 
General  Soddu  as  Under-Secretary,  and  Marshal  Rodolfo  Graziani  as 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Army,  a  combination  which  was  to  prove  most 
inharmonious.  As  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  an  appropriation  of  1 7,476 
million  lire  was  made  for  all  three  Services  before  September  was  out.4 
The  release  in  October  of  two  of  the  four  classes  called  up  during  the  crisis, 
and  the  granting  of  leave  to  a  third  class  from  1  December,  reduced  the 
actual  number  of  men  with  the  colours  to  866,000  ;s  but  the  army  was  at 
the  same  time  recruiting  non-commissioned  officers  and  technicians,  and 
pushing  on  with  its  much-needed  artillery  programme.  The  navy  launched 
a  number  of  submarines  and  the  battleship  Impero ,  and  was  able  before 
Italy  entered  the  war  to  complete  two  more  battleships,  the  Vittorio 
Veneto  in  April  1940,  and  the  Littorio  in  May.  Plans  were  made  to  double 
aircraft  output.  At  the  same  time  high  priority  was  given  to  fortifying  the 
northern  frontier  (not  excepting  the  Brenner  and  the  north-eastern  passes 
leading  to  Germany),  by  building  the  ‘Vallo  Alpino  del  Littorio’.6 

Ciano:  Diario {1939-1943),  4,  19,  30  October  1939,  13,  18  January  and  18  February  1940. 

2  Giornale  (Thalia,  29  October,  10  December  1939,  24  March  1940;  for  the  previous  terms  of 
Party  membership  see  Herman  Finer:  Mussolini's  Italy  (London,  Gollancz,  1935),  pp.  364—73. 

3  Leonardo  Simoni,  pseud. :  Berlino:  Ambasciata  d’ Italia,  1939-1943  (Rome,  Migliaresi,  1 946) 

p.  41  (19  December  1939).  ’  ^  ’ 

4  New  York  Times ,  6  November  1939. 

Ibid,  and  Temps ,  27  November,  Giornale  dd  Italia ,  30  November  1939. 

6  Rodolfo  Graziani:  Ho  difeso  la  p atria,  6th  edition  (Milan,  Garzanti,  1948),  pp.  182  187- 
Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  100  (30  April  1940).  ’  ’ 
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(2)  Economic 

The  Fascist  Government’s  economic  policy  was  devoted  even  more 
zealously  than  before  to  developing  native  resources  and  industries,  such 
as  lignite,  aluminium,  hydro-electric  power,  shipbuilding,  oil-refining, 
metallurgy,  chemicals,  and  artificial  fibres.  Plans  for  future  steel  output 
were  raised  from  2%  to  4  million  tons  a  year,  a  figure  which  was  raised 
again  after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  about  5  million:1  and  at  the  same  time 
large  sums  were  allocated  (as  if  to  emphasize  the  Government’s  peaceful 
intentions)  for  public  works,  in  which  Libya  and  Albania  were  to  share, 
for  land  reclamation  and  a  limited  scheme  of  land  reform  for  Sicily,  for 
housing  in  Rome,  and  for  Mussolini’s  cherished  1942  Exhibition:  while 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  town  of  Pomezia  on  28  October  marked  the 
completion  of  the  reclamation  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

In  their  eagerness  to  build  up  supplies  of  cereals,  oilseeds,  meat,  timber, 
cellulose,  cotton,  rubber,  copper,  petroleum,  steel  scrap,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  from  abroad,  the  Italian  Government  completely  reversed  their 
former  policy  of  husbanding  their  dwindling  reserves  of  foreign  exchange 
by  restricting  imports.  From  the  United  States,  for  instance,  Italy  im¬ 
ported  during  the  first  six  months  of  war  $52,700,000  worth  of  goods, 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  value  of  her  imports  in  the  whole  of  1938. 2  At  the 
same  time  efforts  were  made  to  capture  the  Balkan  and  Latin  American 
markets  left  vacant  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Italian 
Government  concluded  agreements  for  increasing  Italy’s  trade  with 
France,3  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  They  made  triangular  clearing 
arrangements  with  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia4  and  began  supplying 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  with  American  cotton.5  Textiles  were  the  most 
convenient  export  from  Italy’s  point  of  view,  but  engineering  material, 
machinery,  ships,  and  war  material  were  greatly  in  demand.  A  600  million 
lire  aircraft  contract  with  Greece  fell  through  only  at  the  last  minute 
because  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Exchange  insisted  on 
payment  entirely  in  negotiable  currency  instead  of  partly  in  goods.6  The 
Netherlands  and  most  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Balkan  countries  were  all 
buying,  or  trying  to  buy,  Italian  ships  and  aircraft,  until  the  Italian  High 
Command,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  street,  began  to  complain  that  too 
much  was  being  set  aside  for  export.7  It  was  also  proposed  in  certain  cases 

1  Neue  lurcher  feitung,  2  May,  6  June  1940. 

2  The  Economist,  18  May  1940,  New  York  Times,  20  September  1939,  5,  20  May  1940. 

3  See  below,  p.  234. 

4  The  Economist,  9  January  1940. 

5  Ibid.  31  October,  Frankfurter  feitung,  27  October  1939. 

6  Emanuele  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine  ( Vimpresa  di  Grecia )  (Rome,  Editrice  Faro,  1945), 
pp.  88-89. 

7  The  matter  was  argued  at  the  Supreme  Defence  Committee  in  February  1940:  see  Pietro 
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that,  to  pay  for  Italian  imports,  Italian  contractors  should  undertake 
public  works  in  the  supplying  countries.  An  agreement  of  this  nature  was 
afterwards  made  with  Rumania  in  August  1 940- 

Transport,  too,  offered  opportunities  of  profit.  Italy  enjoyed  a  privileged 
position  in  transatlantic  shipping,  and  many  stranded  travellers  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  repatriated  on  her  liners  at  emergency  prices. 
Freight  earnings,  too,  brought  in  free  currency,  though  this  was  limited 
by  the  need  to  reserve  space  for  Italy’s  own  imports.  New  air  services  were 
started  to  Indonesia  and  Australia  in  September  1939?  an<^  across  the 
South  Atlantic  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  two  months  later  by  the  Linee  Aeree 
Trascontinentali  Italiane  (LATI).1  Italian  railways  and  ports  also  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  transfer  of  neutral  shipping  from  northern  ports  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Neither  the  high  prices  charged  for  Italian  goods,  nor  numerous  induce¬ 
ments  to  exporters  that  eventually  included  a  20  per  cent,  bonus  on  earn¬ 
ings,  nor  efforts  to  extract  the  uttermost  farthing  of  foreign  exchange  from 
remittances  and  concealed  holdings  of  capital  abroad,  saved  the  Bank  of 
Italy’s  reserves  from  falling  from  3,634  million  lire  on  1  January  1939  to 
2,601  million  on  31  March  1940.2  A  4,000  million  lire  deficit  on  the 
balance  of  payments  for  the  current  year  was  apparently  expected,3  but 
even  then  large  orders  were  still  being  placed  abroad. 

At  home  Italians  suffered  at  first  greater  hardships  from  the  rising  cost 
of  living  than  from  the  not  very  severe  restrictions  on  consumption  intro¬ 
duced  in  September,  or  from  the  rationing  of  coffee  and  sugar  from 
February  onwards,  or  from  any  actual  scarcity  of  goods,  other  than  the 
coal  shortage  in  the  new  year.4  The  Government  appeared  to  be  at  pains 
to  mitigate  discontent.  They  not  only  attempted  to  control  prices  and 
repress  profiteering,  but  extended  social  welfare  allowances  for  workers’ 
dependants,  and  finally  ordered  an  increase  in  wages  of  10  to  15  per  cent, 
for  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  workers  in  March,  and  of 
10  per  cent,  for  state  employees  from  1  April.  Government  expenditure 
had  reached  an  unprecedented  level,  and  the  budget  had  not  been  balanced 
from  the  year  1 930-1  onwards.  Deficits  of  nearly  6,000  million  lire  were 
incurred  in  1939-40  and  estimated  for  1 940-1  respectively,  not  allowing 
for  expenditure  outside  the  ordinary  budget,  which  amounted  to  20,000 
million  lire  in  1939-40. 5  To  close  the  gap,  the  Government  imposed  a 


Badoglio:  L Italia  nella  seconda  guerra  mondiale  (Verona,  Mondadori,  1946),  pp.  33-34;  Bottai: 
Vent’anni  e  un  giorno,  pp.  158-9;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1  V  12,  14  February  1940;  Graziani:  Ho 
difeso  la  patria,  pp.  182-3. 

1  William  A.  M.  Burden:  The  Struggle  for  Airways  in  Latin  America  (New  York,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  1943),  pp.  64-65,  67,  69,  76. 

2  Annual  report  of  Bank  of  Italy  ( Giornale  d’ltalia,  2  April,  The  Times,  31  March  1940). 

Ciano,  op.  cit.  1  March  1940.  4  See  further  below,  p.  235. 

5  Giornale  d'ltalia,  21  January,  18  May  1940. 
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capital  tax  and  a  highly  unpopular  sales  tax,  issued  5  per  cent.  Treasury 
Bonds  to  the  value  of  16,000  million  lire,  and  had  recourse  to  the  help  of 
the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  general  economic  picture  was  one  of  precarious  acti¬ 
vity  and  increasing  strain,  and  it  was  significant  that  the  stock  exchange  boom 
reached  its  peak  at  the  end  of  November  1939,  after  which  prices  tended  to 
fall. 

(c)  Italy  between  the  Allies  and  Germany 

From  the  first  the  British  and  French  Governments  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  keeping  Italy  out  of  war,  and,  if  possible,  enticing  her  in  the 
direction  of  genuine  neutrality.  Chamberlain  still  hoped  (as  he  wrote  to 
Count  Grandi,  lately  Ambassador  in  London,  on  13  September)  that  the 
Italian  people,  the  King,  and  the  Church  might  make  their  influence  felt.1 
Some  of  the  younger  French  military  leaders  are  reported  to  have  wanted 
France  to  send  Italy  an  ultimatum  calling  upon  her  either  to  declare  for 
the  Allies  or  to  neutralize  her  fleet.2  Not  so,  however,  the  French  Cabinet 
and  High  Command.3  Gamelin  and  Darlan  strongly  advised,  at  the  War 
Council  of  23  August  1939,  that  Italy’s  absolute  neutrality  must  be  secured, 
Gamelin  pointing  out  that  a  decisive  attack  on  Italy  could  not  possibly  be 
made  at  that  time  of  year.4  The  threat  from  Italy  left  its  mark  on  Allied 
strategy:  it  can  be  traced  in  the  decision  not  to  attack  the  West  Wall,5  in 
the  temporary  diversion  of  British  shipping  from  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,6  and  in  the  stationing  of  ten  French  divisions  in  the 
Alps  and  fourteen  in  North  Africa  instead  of  nine  and  four  as  in  the  First 
World  War.7  Italy’s  non-belligerency  enabled  the  French  to  move  some 
of  these  troops  away,8  but  her  progress  towards  pre-belligerency  in  April 
and  May  1940,  and  the  consequent  need  to  keep  warships,  especially 
destroyers,  available  for  the  Mediterranean,  are  reported  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  British  decision  not  to  attack  Trondheim  Fjord,  and  the  Allied 
decision  to  evacuate  Narvik.9 

The  Allies’  courtship  of  Italy  took  various  forms.10  The  British  and 
French  Governments  expressed  their  appreciation  of  Mussolini’s  efforts 

1  Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  423. 

2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  380;  Charles-Roux :  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  pp.  335-6. 

3  Gen.  Maurice  Gustave  Gamelin:  Servir,  3  vols.  (Paris,  Plon,  1946-7),  ii.  444. 

4  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  303;  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  i.  31-32,  35-36,  38-39;  Reynaud:  Au  caeur  de 

la  melee,  p.  329.  5  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  iii.  11. 

6  Churchill,  i.  324-5,  333-4;  U.S.  edition,  i.  415,  426-8. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  377  and  480  respectively;  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  35;  Weygand:  Memoires,  iii.  33,  34. 

8  Italy,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  I  Documenti  diplomatici  italiani,  nona  serie:  1939-1943  (Rome, 
Libreria  dello  Stato,  1954),  vol.  i,  no.  713  [referred  to  hereafter  as  D.D.It.  ser.  IX], 

9  Sir  Roger  Keyes’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7  May  1940  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  360,  coll.  1125-30);  Churchill,  ii.  97;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  no;  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  iii.  365-8. 

10  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  pp.  380-4;  Ciano:  Diario  (ig39~43)>  5>  8>  1  L  !4>  16,  and  29  September  1939; 
Galeazzo  Ciano :  L’Europa  verso  la  catastrofe  (Milan,  Mondadori,  1 948) ,  pp.  46 1 , 462 ;  Ciano’ s  Diplo¬ 
matic  Papers,  ed.  M.  Muggeridge,  trans.  S.  Hood  (London,  Odhams  Press,  1948),  pp.  305,  306. 
[This  work  and  the  English  translation  will  be  referred  to  as  Ciano:  Europa  and  Eng.  version.] 
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for  peace,1  and  their  hopes  of  further  collaboration;  they  promised  to 
eschew  incidents  that  might  disturb  relations;  and  they  disclaimed  even 
the  least  intention  of  forcing  him  to  decide  for  one  side  or  the  other.2 
Italy  was  offered  the  gratifying  role  of  a  ‘great  and  friendly  nation  ,3 
a  member  of  the  European  directorate,  and  a  counterpoise  to  Germany 
and  Russia  in  the  Balkans,  where  Weygand’s  Levant  Army  would  never 
be  used  without  Italy’s  assent.4  Economic  inducements  were  also  held 
out;5  and  anti-Italian  measures  imposed  in  North  Africa  (such  as  the 
requisitioning  of  motor  cars  and  blocking  of  bank  accounts)  were  with¬ 
drawn  immediately  after  Ciano  had  complained  of  them  on  5  September. 
No  concessions  were,  however,  offered  in  the  matter  of  Tunisia,  Suez,  and 
Jibuti;6  it  was  still  left  entirely  to  Italy  to  open  negotiations;  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Italian  reaction  to  these  Allied  advances  should  have 
been  such  as  was  neatly  summed  up  in  Ciano’s  remark  to  Frangois-Poncet 
that  victory  was  the  best  propaganda.7 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  wasted  very  little  time  or  breath  on 
Italy  for  several  months,  except  when  they  wished  to  secure  some  favour 
from  her.  Hitler’s  message  to  Mussolini  of  3  September  led  off,  it  is  true, 
in  the  grand  manner  by  declaring  that  destiny  would  eventually  link  their 
two  countries;  after  this  the  message  proceeded  to  combine  thanks  for 
Mussolini’s  support  in  the  past  with  a  plea  for  its  continuance  in  the 
future.8  But  such  public  compliments  as  Hitler  paid  the  Duce  when  he 
spoke  in  the  Reichstag  on  1  September9  and  at  Danzig  on  the  18th,  were 
somewhat  perfunctory,  and  on  the  second  of  these  occasions  they  were 
qualified  by  a  reference  to  the  heavy  sacrifices  Germany  had  made  in 
renouncing  territorial  claims  in  the  south.10  Nor  did  Hitler  ever  comply 
with  Mussolini’s  suggestion11  that  he  should  publish  his  telegram  of  1  Sep¬ 
tember12  disclaiming  any  need  to  call  on  Italy  for  help. 

1  See  Halifax’s  letter  of  8  September  to  Ciano  ( D.D.It .  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  iio);  Ciano’s 
cordial  reply  of  14  September  (ibid.  no.  205);  Chamberlain’s  letter  of  13  September  to  Grandi 
(ibid.  Appendix  I) ;  Bastianini’s  account  of  his  friendly  reception  in  London  on  taking  over  the 
Italian  Embassy  there  (ibid.  no.  878).  For  parallel  French  gestures  see  ibid.  nos.  172  and  450. 

2  See,  for  example,  the  remarks  on  this  point  made  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome, 
Franpois-Poncet,  to  Ciano  on  16  September  (ibid.  no.  250). 

3  Churchill’s  broadcast  of  1  October  1939  ( The  Times,  2  October  1939). 

4  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  381;  Gamelin:  Servir,  iii.  no-11,  206  seqq.,  213;  Weygand: 

Memoires,  iii.  21-22,  49-50;  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  214.  5  See  below,  p.  234. 

6  For  the  reopening  of  the  Franco-Italian  dispute  on  these  questions  in  1938-9  see  Survey  for 
1 939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  193-6,  233,  252. 

7  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  383;  cf.  Reynaud:  Au  caeur  de  la  melee,  p.  596,  note  2. 

8  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  576-7.  «  Ibid.  p.  538. 

10  Goring  was  more  cordial  in  an  interview  with  Magistrati  (Counsellor  of  Italian  Embassy  in 
Berlin)  on  12  September,  but  this  was,  of  course,  in  private  ( D.D.It .  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  170;  cf. 

nos.  199,  258,  404,  425). 

11  See  Mussolini’s  notes,  written  on  10  September,  for  Attolico  (the  Italian  Ambassador  in 

Berlin),  Point  6.  The  rest  of  the  document  is  an  apologia  for  Italy’s  not  having  gone  to  war  (ibid, 
no-  l88)-  12  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  23. 
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Italy  s  act  of  contracting  out  of  her  alliance  with  Germany  in  August 
x939  had  been  all  the  more  unwelcome  to  the  Nazis,1  because  they 
believed  (erroneously,  it  should  be  remarked)  that  the  Italians  had  given 
warning  to  the  British  of  what  the  Germans  were  about,  and  thereby  had 
encouraged  the  British  finally  to  commit  themselves  to  their  alliance  with 
Poland;  whereas  Italy’s  chief  value  in  Nazi  eyes  was  to  act  as  a  diplomatic 
makeweight,  producing  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Hitler’s  romantic 
fancy  of  personal  comradeship  with  Mussolini2  remained  unimpaired,  and, 
for  the  ‘sabotaging’  of  the  Axis,  he  put  the  blame  on  Ciano  and  Attolico, 
the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  on  the  Italian  generals,  and  on  the  House 
of  Savoy,  which  he  suspected  of  having  been  a  channel  of  communication 
with  Great  Britain.3  About  the  attitude  of  the  Italian  people  towards  the 
Axis,  he  had  never  had  any  illusions  to  lose.4  On  the  question  of  how  much 
store  was  set  by  Hitler  upon  Italy’s  entering  the  war,  the  evidence  is  frag¬ 
mentary  and  somewhat  conflicting.  According  to  Admiral  Raeder  (who 
himself  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Italian  participation),5  Hitler  wished 
Italy  to  intervene,  because  her  navy  with  its  numerous  submarines  would 
be  particularly  useful  now  that  Germany  had  gone  to  war  before  com¬ 
pleting  her  own  shipbuilding  programme.6  At  other  times,  however, 
Hitler  was  capable  of  suspecting  that  even  his  comrade  Mussolini  might 
only  mean  to  fight  France,  and  might  conclude  a  separate  peace  just  when 
the  time  had  come  to  concentrate  all  those  invaluable  submarines  against 
Britain.  He  also  realized  that  Italy  could  not  face  a  long  war,  and  would 
be  less  of  a  drain  on  German  resources  while  she  remained  non-belligerent  ;7 
also  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Italians  should  come  in  until 
Germany  was  well  launched  on  a  victorious  offensive  in  the  west,8  though 
Italian  help  might  be  of  use  in  the  later  stages  of  a  western  campaign.  As, 
however,  Hitler  hoped  to  begin  this  offensive  in  mid-October  or  November 
1939,  the  interval  would  presumably  not  be  a  long  one.  Meanwhile  Italy 
had  agreed  to  mass  troops  on  the  French  frontiers,  to  send  workers  to 
Germany,  and  to  help  with  propaganda.9  Hitler  also  counted  on  her  as 

1  Attolico’s  anxiety  on  this  account  is  apparent  in  his  despatch  of  7  September  to  Ciano 
{D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  80). 

2  See  Elizabeth  Wiskemann:  The  Rome-Berlin  Axis  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1949), 
pp.  172-4,  196-7,  263. 

3  Paul  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Buhne  (Bonn,  Athenaum  Verlag,  1949),  pp.  479-80; 
Felix  Gilbert,  ed. :  Hitler  directs  his  War:  The  Secret  Records  of  his  Daily  Military  Conferences  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1950),  p.  33. 

4  See  his  conferences  with  his  Supreme  Commanders  of  22  August  and  23  November  1939 
{I. ALT.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  339,  331  (798-PS,  789-PS) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  192,  and  viii,  no.  384). 

5  See  D.D.It.  ser  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  229  (conversation  on  15  September  between  Raeder  and  the 
Italian  naval  attach^  in  Berlin). 

6  Great  Britain,  Admiralty:  Fuehrer  Conferences  on  Naval  Affairs,  igjg  {-1343)  [referred  to  here¬ 

after  as  Fuehrer  Conferences ],  8  vols.,  mimeographed  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947-8),  1939,  pp.  38, 
40 ;  cf.  Churchill,  ii.  23,  1 1 7 ;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  24,  132.  7  Fuehrer  Conferences,  ig^o,  p.  9. 

8  Ibid.  p.  1.  9  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  ig3g,  p.  568. 
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a  restraining  influence  upon  Yugoslavia,1  and  was  to  use  her  Balkan 
ambitions  both  to  incite  her  against  the  Allies  and  to  parry  the  Allies  own 
approaches  to  the  Balkan  States,  while  he  still  remained  perfectly  free  to 
frustrate  those  Italian  ambitions,  whenever  he  preferred  to  do  so. 

Mussolini,  meanwhile,  as  if  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  remaining 
opportunities  of  manoeuvre,  attempted  throughout  September  to  promote 
a  general  conference  under  Italian  auspices.2  Fascist  publicity,  for  both 
home  and  foreign  consumption,  repeatedly  advised  this  method  of  ending 
an  allegedly  meaningless  struggle,  and  forestalling  the  vVestern  campaign. 
More  direct  approaches  were  made  to  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  these  proved  unresponsive.3  Undeterred,  Mussolini  answered 
Chamberlain’s  letter  to  Grandi  of  13  September4  by  a  Popolo  d 'Italia 
editoi'ial  on  the  21st,5  proposing  the  ‘reconstitution’  of  Poland  within  her 
‘legitimate’  frontiers6  (he  had  prescribed  much  the  same  solution  for 
Czechoslovakia  the  year  before)  and  warning  the  democratic  leaders  that 
their  countrymen  might  have  their  own  ideas  about  making  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  West  Wall.  In  his  speech  to  the  Bolognese  Fascist  officials 
on  23  September,7  he  argued  that  the  Allies’  acquiescence  in  Russian 
aggression  in  Poland  left  them  no  moral  justification  for  continuing  to 
fight  Germany  and,  in  spite  of  semi-official  rebuffs  in  the  British  and 
French  press,8  and  the  German-Soviet  partition  of  Poland,  compromise 
was  still  being  advocated  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  next  move  came  from  Germany.  Ribbentrop  had  kept  the  Italians 
so  much  in  the  dark  about  his  second  visit  to  Moscow  in  late  September 
that  they  first  learnt  the  terms  of  the  German-Soviet  Agreements  from  the 
press;  but,  once  back  in  Berlin,  he  suddenly  proposed  an  immediate 
Hitler-Mussolini  or  Ribbentrop-Ciano  meeting.  Mussolini  thought  it  less 
compromising  to  send  Ciano.9  He  was  received  somewhat  coldly  and 
condescendingly  in  Berlin,  especially  by  Ribbentrop,10  who  was  now  quite 
besotted  with  enthusiasm  for  the  U.S.S.R.11  During  their  talk  on  1  Octo- 


1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  331  (789-PS);  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  384. 

2  See  the  references  to  the  repeated  Italian  suggestions  made  during  September  that  an 
‘honourable’  and  ‘really  magnanimous’  peace  offer  might  now  still  be  made  by  Germany  (ibid, 
nos.  38,  73,  97,  127). 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  5>  1 6,  18,  29  September  1939;  and  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  461-5;  Eng. 

version,  pp.  305-8.  4  See  above,  p.  219. 

5  Quoted  in  New  York  Times,  22  September  1939. 

6  For  the  Italian  line  on  this  question  see  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  499,  502,  503.  This  was 
discussed  by  Hitler  and  Ciano  in  Berlin  on  1  October  (ibid.  no.  552). 

7  See  above,  pp.  214-15. 

8  The  Times,  25  September  1939. 

9  See  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  526,  527. 

10  Ciano  himself  reported  to  Mussolini  that  both  the  German  public  and  Ribbentrop  had 
received  him  cordially  (ibid.  no.  552). 

11  Erich  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  revised  edition  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft,  1948),  p.  231;  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne,  p.  472. 
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ber1  Hitler  reviewed  the  military  situation  in  detail.  He  expatiated  on 
Germany’s  overwhelming  certainty  of  victory,  and  suggested  that  the 
Maginot  Line  was  not  impregnable.  He  expressed  regret  at  Italy’s  non¬ 
participation  in  the  war,  and  a  hope  that  she  would  intervene,  but  was  not 
(according  to  Ciano)  at  all  pressing.  He  dwelt  on  the  permanence  and 
mutual  advantage  of  his  settlement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  expounded  his 
forthcoming  ‘peace  offer’,2  but  he  did  not  invite  Italy  to  associate  herself 
either  with  this  or  with  the  German-Soviet  rapprochement. 

Nevertheless,  the  Berlin  communique  for  the  foreign  press  on  the  day 
of  Ciano’s  arrival3  attempted,  just  as  had  been  done  at  Salzburg  in  August,4 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  Axis  solidarity.  Rumours  of  a  seven-Power 
conference  circulated  for  a  day  or  two  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  but 
Lloyd  George’s  not  unsympathetic  reference  to  the  idea  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  3  October5  was  followed  by  British  and  French  warnings  to 
the  Italian  Government  that  Hitler’s  proposals  would  stand  no  chance  of 
acceptance  unless  they  satisfied  the  Allies’  war  aims.6  In  any  case  all  these 
peace  feelers  at  this  stage  were  vague  and  half-hearted  in  comparison  with 
the  vigour  of  the  Italian  asseverations  that  Italy  would  not  take  any 
military  initiative. 

[d)  Relations  with  European  Neutrals 

Another  of  Mussolini’s  schemes  at  this  time  was  that  Italy  should  form 
and  lead  an  economic  and  political  bloc  of  neutrals  consisting  of  the  Balkan 
states  and  possibly  also  of  Spain.  Hints  were  being  thrown  out  quite  early 
in  September;7  and  later  on  in  the  month  it  was  learnt  that  the  Germans 
would  have  no  objections.8  Hitler,  when  he  met  Ciano  in  Berlin  on 
1  October,9  welcomed  the  scheme  as  a  retort  to  Allied  propaganda,  and 
then  went  on  to  offer  Italy  the  hegemony  over  all  Balkan  countries  that 
were  in  contact  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic — a  definition  which, 
if  it  implied  the  exclusion  of  Hungary  and  Rumania  from  the  Italian 
sphere  of  influence,  marked  a  new  enlargement  of  Germany’s  claims. 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  466-77;  Eng.  version,  pp.  309-16;  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  552; 
D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  176.  Cf.  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  1,  2  October  1939. 

2  See  above,  pp.  99  seqq. 

3  The  Times,  2,  3  October  1939. 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  278,  281. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  1870-4. 

6  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  557;  New  York  Times,  6  October  1939. 

7  See  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  passim. 

8  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  15,  24,  28  September  1939.  The  idea  of  Italy  heading  a  Balkan  bloc 
was  first  discussed  between  Weizsacker  (State  Secretary  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse)  and  Attolico  on 
23  September  as  a  purely  economic  counter-measure  to  the  British  blockade  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii, 
nos.  128,  145,  and  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  394,  407;  cf.  nos.  58  and  59) ;  but  that  such  a  bloc 
should  develop  into  a  political  one  was  not  welcome  to  the  Nazis  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  266,  362). 

9  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  471 ;  Eng.  version,  p.  315. 
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(i)  Spain 

Italo-Spanish  co-operation  received  an  approving  mention  in  the 
German  communique  on  the  occasion  of  Ciano’s  visit  to  Berlin  on 

1  October,  and  it  would,  indeed,  give  Germany  valuable  opportunities 
of  evading  the  blockade.  At  the  same  time  Italian  spokesmen,  renewing 
their  previous  attempt  to  promote  a  ‘horizontal’  as  well  as  a  ‘vertical’  Axis, 
pointedly  urged  Spain  to  unite  in  combating  Marxism,  restoring  peace, 
and  making  the  Mediterranean  a  Latin  sea,  while  they  simultaneously 
fanned  Spanish  ambitions  in  Gibraltar  and  Africa.1 

But  General  Franco  was  no  nearer  than  before  to  being  lured  into 
an  alliance.  Even  economic  co-operation  made  slow  progress.  An  air 
services  agreement  was  signed  on  28  March  1940, 2  but  to  the  Italians’ 
chagrin  the  main  negotiations  dragged  on  for  nearly  three  months  after 
the  British  had  completed  theirs.  The  agreements  eventually  signed  on 
8  May3  covered  trade  and  payments,  Italian  participation  in  economic 
reconstruction  (not  that  this  ever  bore  much  fruit),  commercial  debts 
frozen  by  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Nationalist  Government’s  own  Civil  War 
debt  to  Italy.  This  last  may  very  well  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  delay.4 
Italy  now  agreed  to  accept  5,000  million  lire  (£55,550,000),  in  twenty-five 
instalments  beginning  in  1942,  though  the  actual  debt  is  reported  to  have 
been  7,000  million,  and  Mussolini  had  formerly  been  especially  deter¬ 
mined  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  Italy’s  expenditure.5  An  earlier  Italian 
proposal  is  said  to  have  been  that  one-third  should  be  repaid  in  foreign 
currency,  one-third  in  raw  materials,  and  one-third  funded  at  4^  per  cent.6 

(2)  The  Balkans 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  a  thick  crop  of  references  to  the 
neutral  bloc  sprang  up  in  the  South-East  European  press.7  Definite 
changes,  too,  were  noticeable  in  the  Italian  Government’s  policy.  They 
now  warmly  encouraged  Rumania  to  resist  Soviet  pressure  (in  contrast  to 
the  German  attitude  at  that  time),8  and  they  abated,  for  the  time  being, 

1  See,  for  instance,  General  Gambara’s  presentation  of  credentials  as  Italian  Ambassador  in 
Madrid  on  9  October;  the  Italian  speech  at  a  memorial  ceremony  at  Soria;  Giano’s  preface  to 
an  Italian  edition  of  Franco’s  speeches;  the  inauguration  of  the  Italian  Institute  at  Madrid;  and 
the  messages  exchanged  by  Mussolini  and  Franco  on  the  anniversary  of  victory  ( Giornale  d’ltalia, 
10  October,  16  November  1939,  5  April  1940;  Temps,  6  November  1939;  Volkischer  Beobachter, 

2  March  1940;  see  also  E.  Allison  Peers:  Spain  in  Eclipse  (London,  Methuen,  1943),  pp.  155-7). 

2  Giornale  d’ltalia,  30  March  1930.  3  Ibid.  15,  16  May  1940. 

4  See  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  418. 

5  The  Times,  6  August  1940;  Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies,  vol.  xvii,  p.  226;  Peers:  op.  cit. 

PP-  259~6o.  6  Manchester  Guardian,  27  July  1939. 

7  Cf.  Ribbentrop’s  reference  to  such  ‘recurring  reports’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  354). 

8  Grigore  Gafencu:  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest  (Fribourg,  Egloff,  1944),  pp.  324-5.  [An 
English  translation  by  E.  Fletcher-Alien  entitled  Prelude  to  the  Russian  Campaign  was  published  in 
London  in  1945  by  Frederick  Muller.]  For  Italian  suspicions  of  Germany’s  attitude  towards 
Rumania  see  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  266,  273,  485,  747,  763. 
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much  of  their  aggressiveness  where  Greece  and  Turkey  were  concerned. 
They  were  reported  to  have  reduced  their  garrisons  in  the  Dodecanese,1 
and  their  reactions  to  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  Treaty  of  19  October 
19392  were  less  outspokenly  unfavourable  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  French  assurances3  that  the  new  treaty  was  not  directed  against 
Italy  or  contrary  to  the  Italo-Turkish  pact  of  30  May  1928, 4  may  have 
helped  to  bring  this  about,  but  the  positive  value  of  the  treaty  to  Italy  as 
a  barrier  against  the  U.S.S.R.  may  also  have  been  appreciated.  The 
friendly  gestures  made  at  this  time  included  permission  for  Turkish  ships 
to  call  at  Rhodes.  Early  in  November  the  Turkish  press  hinted  at  the 
opening  of  non-aggression  negotiations,  but  also  demanded  definite  proof 
of  Italian  goodwill  as  the  essential  condition  for  a  rapprochement. 

The  tension  existing  between  Italy  and  Greece5  was  also  relaxed,  with 
every  assistance  from  General  Metaxas,6  the  Greek  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister,  who  is  reported  to  have  approached  Italy  almost  immediately 
after  her  non-belligerency  had  been  announced.  Mussolini  called  Grazzi, 
his  Minister  in  Athens,  home  to  report,  and  on  1 1  September7  dictated  to 
him  notes  for  a  declaration8  in  which  he  promised  that  Italy,  even  if  she 
went  to  war,  would  never  attack  Greece;  announced  that  orders  would  be 
given  for  the  withdrawal  of  Italian  troops  to  a  distance  of  twenty  kilo¬ 
metres  from  the  Graeco- Albanian  frontier;  and  did  not  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  negotiating  an  agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the  friendship  pact 
of  23  May  1 929, 9  which  was  due  to  expire  on  30  September.  Discussions10 
began  in  Athens  on  15  September.  On  the  20th  the  two  Governments 
issued  identical  declarations11  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops 
and  dwelling  on  the  friendship  and  mutual  confidence  that  continued  to 
inspire  their  relations.  Metaxas’s  desire  to  preserve  neutrality,  together 
with  Greek  commitments  to  Turkey,  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new  long-term 
Graeco-Italian  pact,12  but  agreement  was  soon  reached  on  a  provisional 

1  New  York  Times ,  24  September  1939.  This  was  denied  in  Rome  on  27  September  ( D.D.It . 
ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  465). 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  346-9. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  2  3  October  1939,  and  The  Times  of  same  date. 

4  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  148,  159-60,  364. 

5  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  300-2;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  12,  19  Septem¬ 
ber  1939. 

6  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  60,  65,  96,  119. 

7  Sic,  not  12,  though  the  document  bears  the  date  of  the  12  th. 

8  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  pp.  65-66;  Greece,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  The  Greek 
White  Book:  Diplomatic  Documents  relating  to  Italy’s  Aggression  against  Greece  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
Greek  White  Book ]  (London,  Hutchinson  for  Greek  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1942),  no.  49; 
D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  166,  copied  from  the  photograph  of  the  original  in  Grazzi’s  book. 

9  Survey  for  1928,  p.  160;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1928,  pp.  148-54. 

10  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  220,  297,  303,  316. 

11  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  p.  70;  Greek  While  Book,  no.  50. 

12  Ibid.  no.  53.  However,  on  30  September  Metaxas  proposed  this,  once  again,  to  Grazzi 
{D.D.It.  ser  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  546). 
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declaration  that  the  parties  would  maintain  the  principles  of  friendly 
collaboration  laid  down  in  the  1928  pact.  The  resulting  notes,1  dated 
30  September,  were  not  exchanged  until  28  October2  and  were  published 
on  3  November.  On  30  September  Metaxas  told  the  Italian  Minister  in 
Athens  that  he  was  demobilizing  Greek  troops  newly  mobilized  and  was 
instructing  the  Greek  press  to  adopt  a  friendly  tone  towards  Italy.3  As  if 
to  confirm  the  detente  on  the  Italian  side,  Mussolini  withdrew  the  notoriously 
anti-Greek  General  Guzzoni  from  the  Albanian  command;  and  General 
Geloso,  his  successor,  was  instructed  to  plan  operations  solely  against 
Yugoslavia.4 

Mussolini  and  Giano  had,  indeed,  by  no  means  abandoned  their  hopes 
of  making  Croatia  into  another  Albania.5  The  Germans,  they  thought, 
could  not  but  connive  at  this,  however  unwillingly,  while  the  Allies  might 
acquiesce,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  another  barrier  raised  against  Germany. 
Early  in  September  Mussolini  gave  Ciano  100,000  Swiss  francs  for  making 
propaganda  for  this  project,  and  later  in  the  year  Italy  was  being  accused 
of  fomenting  labour  trouble  in  Dalmatia,  and  of  smuggling  arms  into 
Dalmatia  and  Slovenia.  At  last,  on  23  January  1940,  Ciano  and  the  Croat 
separatist  leader  Ante  Pavelic  met  to  hatch  the  main  conspiracy.6 

Besides  the  perennial  problem  of  reconciling  the  states  of  the  Balkan 
Entente  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,7  an  Italian  scheme  for  a  Balkan  bloc 
had  special  difficulties  of  its  own.  Italy  was  suspicious  of  Greek,  Rumanian, 
and  Turkish  connexions  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  her  own  intentions 
were  apt  to  be  just  as  suspect  to  Balkan  Governments.  There  was  also 
the  problem  of  grouping  neutrals  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  chief 
belligerents.  The  Italian  Government  were  visibly  losing  interest  in  the 
bloc  by  the  beginning  of  November;  and,  when  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  them  to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  it,  they  refused  to  do  so.8 


(e)  Italy,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Eastern  Europe 

Emphasis  now  shifted  towards  Italian  protection  for  single  East  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  against  the  U.S.S.R.9  Italo-Soviet  relations  had  de¬ 
teriorated  during  the  autumn;10  indeed  Ciano  claims  to  have  done  all  that 

1  Grazzi :  It  Principio  della  fine,  pp.  75-77;  Greek  White  Book,  no.  55. 

2  Ciano  agreed  to  the  exchange  on  7  October  (. D.D.It .  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  648).  See  also  nos. 

1^’  ?^5>  ^22’  ^33-  3  Ibid.  nos.  543,  544. 

razzi,  op.  cit.  pp.  79-80.  5  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  270,  297-300. 

Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20  September,  12  October  1939,  21-23  January  1940. 

s  r  Ser-  voL  nos;  75,  254,  309,  322,  392,  490,  634,  681, 693,  725,  738,  799,  862,  873. 
Lratencu:  Frelimnaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest,  pp.  324-5.  Mackensen  (the  German  Ambassador) 
reported  to  Ribbentrop  from  Rome  on  24  November  that  the  Italians  ‘wished  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  Balkan  bloc’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  372,  note  4).  According  to  Gafencu  the  other  Balkan 
Entente  Governments  were  in  agreement  with  the  Rumanian  proposal. 

9  Italy  was  sympathetic  to  Hungary’s  fears  of  Russian  aggression  (see  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol  i 

nos.  330,  350,  451,  466,  585,  622,  638). 

10  Mackensen,  reporting  from  Rome  on  6  October,  said  that  Mussolini  made  no  secret  of  his 
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he  could  to  embitter  them,  partly  in  the  hope  of  causing  friction  with 
Germany.  Hostile  articles  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  press, 
particularly  in  the  anti-German  Corriere  Padano,1  a  notable  example  being 
that  which  voiced  Mussolini’s  displeasure  at  certain  disparaging  references 
to  Italy  in  the  Comintern  Manifesto  of  6  November.2  Nevertheless,  the 
Germans  were  constantly  justifying  to  the  Italians  their  own  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia  and  trying,  by  propaganda  in  Rome,  to  foster  better 
Italo-Soviet  relations.3  By  the  early  spring  Mussolini  was  reported  by 
Ribbentrop  to  be  willing  for  a  rapprochement  with  Russia,  while  Schulen- 
burg  (the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow)  gathered  that  Molotov  might 
also  welcome  a  lessening  of  the  tension.4 

Shortly  afterwards  the  genuine  public  indignation  at  the  Soviet  attack 
on  Finland5  received  semi-official  sanction  in  demonstrations  in  which 
uniformed  Fascists  took  part,  a  convenient  occasion  for  letting  off  steam  for 
interventionist  and  anti-German,  as  well  as  anti-Russian,  feeling.  Gorel¬ 
kin,  the  newly  appointed  Soviet  Ambassador,  left  Rome  on  1 1  December 
instead  of  presenting  his  credentials  on  the  12th,  and  Ciano  recalled 
Augusto  Rosso,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  on  the  28th.6  Press 
and  radio  hostilities  continued  for  some  weeks  into  the  New  Year.  The 
clearing  agreement  of  7  February  1939  was  tacitly  kept  in  being,  but 
negotiations  for  its  renewal  hung  fire,  and  supplies  of  Russian  oil  for  Italy 
fell  off  when  the  Finnish-Soviet  war  began. 

Ciano,  when  addressing  the  Fascist  Chamber  on  16  December,7  finally 
rejected  the  idea  of  any  form  of  neutral  bloc,  but  (emboldened,  perhaps,  by 
Soviet  reverses  in  Finland)  he  reaffirmed  Italy’s  desire  to  see  order  and 
peace  preserved  in  Eastern  Europe.  Putting  these  aspirations  into  practice 
was  not  so  easy.  Apart  from  Italy’s  actual  worth  as  an  armed  protector 
against  either  Germany  or  Russia,  there  remained  the  question  of  how 
Italian  help  could  reach  Hungary  and  Rumania.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
no  evidence  was  yet  available  about  the  official  Yugoslav  attitude,  but 
the  Croat  leader,  Macek,  was  alleged  to  have  given  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  understand  that  his  countrymen  would  allow  no  Italian  troops 
to  pass.8 

The  story  of  Italian  help  for  Finland  reveals  some  curious  cross-currents 

distrust  of  Bolshevism  and  called  Stalin  a  ‘bank  robber’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  205).  Cf.  Mussolini 
to  Hitler  (3  January  1940):  ‘Relations  between  Rome  and  Moscow  are  bad’  (ibid.  no.  504, 
p.  606). 

1  New  York  Times,  11  October  1939;  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  8  December  1939. 

2  See  below,  p.  415. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  596.  4  Ibid.  nos.  675,  684. 

5  Indications  of  Italian  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  Finland  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Finnish  War  will  be  found  in  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  122,  244,  817,  838,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  Italian  arms  to  Finland.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  494. 

7  Relazioni  Internazionali,  23  December  1939,  pp.  1065-70. 

8  New  York  Times,  17  January  194.0;  cf.  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  568. 
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of  German-Italian-Soviet  relations.  Some  twenty-five  Italian  aircraft 
already  ordered  by  Finland  reached  Helsinki  even  before  the  Finnish 
Minister,  on  8  December,  had  asked  Italy  to  send  arms  and  specialist 
troops.1  A  few  days  later,  shortly  after  Molotov  was  reported  to  have 
approached  Schulenburg  about  the  supplying  of  German  arms  to  Finland 
(one  of  his  sources  of  information  having  been  Ciano  himself),2  the  Ger¬ 
mans  began  detaining  consignments  of  Italian  arms  at  Sassnitz,3  and 
complaints  from  Rome  resulted  only  in  these  arms  being  returned  to 
Italy,  whence  they  were  redispatched  to  Finland  via  France.  Many 
Italians  volunteered  for  service  in  Finland,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  350 
made  their  way  there,  to  find  themselves  serving  beside  anti-Fascist  com¬ 
patriots  from  France.4  To  complete  the  picture  of  contradictions,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  Italian  Government  themselves  made  representations 
during  December  about  the  disastrous  effect  that  the  sending  of  German 
technicians  to  help  the  Red  Army  would  have  in  Italy.5 

Ciano’s  mention  of  the  Balkans  on  16  December  had  its  repercussions. 
On  the  24th  Frantjois-Poncet,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome,  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  a  Franco-Italian  agreement  about  intervention  in  the 
Balkans  against  Germany  or  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  Italy 
the  assurance  referred  to  above  about  the  use  of  Weygand’s  army  in  the 
Levant.6  He  said  also  that  the  Allies  recognized  Italian  interests  in  the 
Balkans  as  being  paramount;  and  Ciano,  careful  though  he  was  not  to 
commit  himself,  responded  more  favourably  than  he  had  done  in  Sep¬ 
tember.7  About  this  time  King  Carol  sent  Marshal  Antonescu  to  ask  what 
the  Italian  Government  would  do  if  the  Russians  invaded  Rumania,  and 
to  beg  them  to  counsel  moderation  at  Budapest,  lest  the  threat  from 
Hungary  should  force  Rumania  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia.  At  his 
second  meeting  with  Antonescu  on  26  December,  Ciano  promised  all 
possible  Italian  assistance  if  Rumania  were  to  resist  a  Russian  attack ;  and 
he  agreed  to  approach  Hungary  if  Rumania  would  contribute  to  achieving 
a  detente .8  Ciano  is  reported  to  have  given  the  Rumanian  Minister  even 
more  emphatic  assurances  on  10  January  1940. 9 

Ciano  arranged  a  meeting  with  Csaky,  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 

1  Cianfarra :  The  Vatican  and  the  War,  p.  202;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  8,  19  December  1020. 

2  Ibid.  28  November  1939. 

3  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  36  (12,  13  December  1939). 

4  Cianfarra,  op.  cit.  p.  202;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  2  January  1940;  Elliston:  Finland  Fights,  p.  366. 
For  later  references  to  Italian  help  for  Finland  see  Ciano.  op.  cit.  15,  23,  27,  31  January 
1940. 

5  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  47  (30  December  1939). 

6  See  above,  p.  220. 

7  Ciano,  op.  cit.  24,  26  December  1939;  Weygand:  Me'moires,  iii.  49-50. 

8  Ciano,  op.  cit.  23,  26  December  1939;  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  500;  Eng.  version,  pp.  329- 
30. 

9  Gafencu:  Pre'liminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Pest,  p.  324. 
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on  6-7  January  1940  at  Venice,1  and  found  him  quite  willing  to  give 
assurances  with  regard  to  an  attack  on  Rumania,  though  he  was  as  in¬ 
transigent  as  ever  about  Transylvania.  On  the  question  of  sending  troops 
to  Hungary  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack,  Ciano  frankly  declared  this  to 
be  impossible  unless  the  problem  of  transit  could  be  solved.  Nor  did  he 
and  Csaky  see  eye  to  eye  about  Italian  or  Hungarian  domination  over 
Croatia.  For  the  next  two  months  or  so  the  farce  of  Italian  protection  for 
Rumania  and  Hungary  continued  on  familiar  lines,  even  including  further 
suggestions  for  an  Italo-Hungarian  dynastic  union.2  Italy  warned  Hun¬ 
gary  against  provoking  a  conflict3  and  sent  air  force  instructors  to  the 
Rumanians  and  built  them  warships.  The  Rumanian  Government  made 
the  most  of  Italian  friendship.  King  Carol  dwelt  upon  it  in  a  speech  on 
7  March  1940, 4  and  Siderovici,  the  Youth  Leader,  after  visiting  Rome, 
even  declared  in  the  Rumanian  Senate  that  Mussolini  had  promised  sup¬ 
port  against  no  matter  whom,  a  phrase  that  was  omitted  from  the  official 
records.5  At  the  same  time  the  Rumanian  Government  drove  a  hard 
bargain  with  Italy  over  oil,  and  cut  down  the  amount  supplied. 

(/)  The  Turn  of  the  Year  1939-1940 

By  the  end  of  1939  Nazi-Fascist  solidarity  appeared  to  have  reached  its 
nadir.  Italy  had,  it  is  true,  been  rendering  Germany  sundry  unneutral 
services.  Ciano  admits  having  made  a  practice  of  conceding  minor 
requests,  allegedly  in  the  hope  that  this  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
resist  the  greatest  demand  of  all  when  the  time  came.6  Germany  was 
helped  by  Italy  to  evade  the  Allies’  blockade;7  the  Stefani  agency  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  tendentious  material  to  the  neutral  press,  notably  in 
Spain  and  South-Eastern  Europe;  German  airmen  who  had  made  a 
forced  landing  at  Bolzano  were  repatriated.8  But  the  Italian  Government 
refused  to  give  information  about  Allied  convoys,9  nor  would  they  accede 
to  repeated  requests  for  permission  to  transfer  German  submarines  to  the 
Mediterranean.10  They  also  (to  their  credit  be  it  recorded)  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  their  Embassy  in  Berlin  to  give  Poles  and  Jews  visas  and  entry 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  6-8  January  1940;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  501-4;  Eng.  version, 
pp.  330-2. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  13  January  1940.  3  Ibid.  19  February  1940. 

4  See  New  York  Times,  8  March  1940. 

5  See  ibid.  17  March  1940. 

6  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  18  October,  1  December  1939,  7  February  1940. 

7  A  good  deal  of  contraband  trade  in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  was  passing  through 
Genoa  and  Trieste,  especially  from  Spain,  Portugal,  South  America,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey, 
and  some  German  exports  were  leaking  out  disguised  as  Italian,  or  carried  in  Italian  aircraft 
(see  The  Economist,  21  October,  2  December  1939,  23  March  1940;  The  Times,  10  January,  New 
York  Times,  18  March,  Manchester  Guardian,  11  June  1940). 

8  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  26  (19  November  1939). 

9  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  27  September  1939. 

10  Ibid. ;  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1939,  p.  44  (see  also  pp.  40,  52) ;  1940,  pp.  8-9. 
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permits  as  freely  as  possible,  and  the  granting  of  visas  to  Poles  was  not 
suspended  until  20  May  1940. 1  Italy  did  not  withdraw  recognition  from 
the  exiled  Polish  Government,  and  Italian  consular  officials  stayed  on  in 
Poland,  even  after  Ribbentrop  on  30  December  had  asked  for  their  with¬ 
drawal,  until,  finally,  after  Ribbentrop’s  visit  to  Rome  in  March  1940,  the 
Italian  Government  were  given  a  week’s  notice  to  withdraw  all  remaining 
officials  both  from  the  Consulates  and  from  the  Embassy  at  Warsaw.2 
German  atrocities  in  Poland  horrified  the  Italians.3  Mussolini  himself  was 
so  deeply  impressed  by  one  report  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  passed  on,  under 
cover,  to  the  French  and  American  press.4 

The  German  Government,  for  their  part,  cold-shouldered  Italy  for 
several  weeks  after  Ciano’s  visit  to  Berlin.  The  Germans’  reserve  about 
their  diplomatic  and  military  plans  became  more  and  more  impenetrable.5 
Italy  received  only  a  few  compliments  in  the  speech  delivered  by  Hitler  in 
the  Reichstag  on  6  October  1939. 6  German  public  opinion  was  still  con¬ 
temptuous,7  while  Ribbentrop,  Goring,  and  others  kept  on  infuriating  the 
Italians  by  insisting  that  their  staying  out  of  the  war  had  brought  Great 
Britain  into  it.8  Italy  was  positively  accused  of  unduly  favouring  the 
Allies,9  and  the  Italian  attitude  towards  Finland,  the  plebiscite  in  the 
South  Tyrol,10  and  economic  affairs,11  all  helped  to  cause  friction.  In 
December  new  advances  were  made  to  Italy.  Dr.  Fey,  leader  of  the  Nazi 
Labour  Front,  was  sent  to  Rome,  briefed  with  much  the  same  arguments 
as  Hitler  had  used  on  1  October  (though  Ciano  elicited  rather  more 
alarming  information  from  him  about  German  intentions  towards  Russia 
and  towards  the  Low  Countries).12  Reichsfuhrer-SS  Himmler’s  interview 
with  Mussolini  on  21  December  may  have  been  more  telling,13  but  shortly 
afterwards  Mussolini  was  disagreeably  surprised  to  learn  that  a  certain 

1  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  24-25  (15  November  1939),  1 1 3  (20  May  1940). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  47  (30  December  1939),  81  (13  March  1940). 

3  Including  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Warsaw,  though  his  country’s  policy  compelled  him  to 
obstruct  a  protest,  organized  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  on  the  part  of  diplomatic  representatives  of 
neutral  Powers  (see  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  169). 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  4  December  1939. 

5  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  481-2;  Eng.  version,  p.  319.  From  the  middle  of  December  1939  on¬ 
wards  more  information  seems  to  have  been  available  from  Berlin,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  came  regularly  through  official  channels  or  by  anti-Nazi  leakage  (Simoni,  op.  cit.  pp.  40,  44 
(16,  24  December  1939). 

6  Text  in  Volkischer  Beobachter,  7  October  1939. 

7  New  York  Times,  25  October  1939. 

8  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  481-2;  Eng.  version,  pp.  317-19;  Simoni,  op.  cit.  pp.  21-24  (13  Novem¬ 
ber  1939). 

9  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  27  November  1939. 

10  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  280-1. 

11  See  below,  pp.  234-6. 

12  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  5  December  1939;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  484-92;  Eng.  version, 
pp.  321—7;  Simoni,  op.  cit.  p.  34  (18  December  1939). 

Ij  Ciano:  Diario  ( I939~43)>  21  December  1939. 
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Professor  Pfitzner,  Deputy- Mayor  of  Prague,  in  a  public  lecture,  had 
demanded  Trieste,  access  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Po  for  Germany.  His  first  reaction  was  to  order  Ciano  to  inform  the 
Belgian  and  Netherlands  Governments  of  what  little  he  knew  about 
Germany  s  plans  for  invading  those  countries,  and  also  to  convey  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  lecture  (which  also  mentioned  the  U.S.S.R.)  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Paris.1 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  with  Germany,  Mussolini’s  disinclination  to 
co-operate  with  the  Allies  remained  unaltered.  He  did  not  respond  to  any 
of  the  advances  still  made  to  him  by  Great  Britain,  not  even  to  the  de  facto 
recognition  in  October  of  the  union  of  Albania  with  Italy.2  When 
Churchill  referred  in  a  broadcast  of  12  November  to  Italy’s  partnership 
with  Britain  and  France  in  the  Mediterranean,3  Mussolini’s  mouthpiece, 
Gayda  (editor  of  the  Giornale  d' Italia),  retorted  by  demanding  ‘parity’,  not 
partnership,  for  Italy,  and  reminding  Churchill  that  ‘Fascist  Italy’s 
policies  derive  from  one  man  alone’.4  Italo-French  relations,  officially  at 
a  deadlock,  were  semi-officially  far  closer  than  was  wholesome  for  the 
French  war  effort.  Laval  and  the  French  Ministers  de  Monzie,  Flandin, 
and  Baudouin  were  all  taking  a  hand  in  the  game,5  and  Italian  propaganda 
and  intrigue  had  considerable  effect  among  those  whose  fears  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  diverted  their  energies  from  fighting  a  National-Socialist  Ger¬ 
many.6  An  insinuation  that  Britain,  not  France,  was  the  real  enemy  of 
Italy  appears  on  such  a  formal  occasion  as  the  conversation  between 
Reynaud  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Guariglia,  on  25  March.7 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contacts  between  Frenchmen  and  influential 
Italians  who  were  reputed  to  be  opposed  to  intervention  seem  to  have  had 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  encouraging  in  France  a  misplaced  confidence  in 
Italy’s  intentions.8 

The  blockade9  had  brought  Mussolini  a  new  source  of  grievances  against 
the  Allies.  Moreover,  the  Allies  seemed  to  him  to  be  making  none  of  that 
headway  towards  total  victory  which,  in  his  eyes,  would  have  been  the 

1  Ibid.  23,  27,  30  December  1939,  2,  5,  16  January  1940;  Simoni,  op.  cit.  p.  42  (20  December 
1939);  Karl  H.  Abshagen:  Canaris  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1949), 
p.  265. 

2  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  254. 

3  Winston  S.  Churchill:  Into  Battle  (London,  Cassell,  1941),  p-  144. 

4  Daily  Express  and  Giornale  d’ltalia,  14  November  1939. 

5  De  Monzie:  Ci-devant,  pp.  41,  183,  186-7,  190,  204,  216-17;  Paul  Boncour:  Entre  deux guerres, 
iii.  162-8.  The  indictment  of  Laval  in  1946  refers  to  his  pro-Italian  activities:  see  Pierre  Laval: 
Le  Proces  Laval;  compte  rendu  stenographique  (Collection  des  grands  proces  contemporains;  Paris, 
Albin  Michel,  1948),  p.  27;  and  Laval parle,  pp.  31-36,  228.  For  Flandin  see  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol. 
i,  nos.  395,  417. 

6  See  above,  pp.  171-2.  7  Reynaud:  Au  cosur  de  la  melee,  pp.  592-4. 

8  For  the  contact  maintained  between  Gamelin  and  Badoglio  see  Gamelin:  Servir,  iii.  214, 

417-18. 

9  See  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  151,  533,  653. 
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only  possible  incentive  for  Italy  to  detach  herself  from  Germany.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  the  two  leading  expositions  of  Italian 
policy  delivered  at  this  time,  namely  the  Grand  Council  communique  of 
7  December1  and  Giano’s  speech  to  the  Fascist  Chamber  on  the  16th,2  both 
reaffirmed  Italy’s  armed  non-belligerency  and  her  willingness  to  act  as 
peacemaker;  redefined  her  Balkan  policy;3  and  emphatically  insisted  on 
her  right  to  defend  the  freedom  of  her  communications  by  land,  sea,  and 
air.  It  was  also  noticeable  that  Ciano’s  frank  criticism  of  Germany’s  be¬ 
haviour  to  her  ally  during  the  summer  of  1939  stopped  short  of  criticizing 
the  value  of  the  alliance  in  itself. 

The  visits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  to  the  Vatican  on  21  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  of  the  Pope  to  the  Quirinal  on  the  28th,4  gave  rise  to  hopes  that 
the  Pope,  the  King,  and  Mussolini  might  unite  their  efforts  for  peace;  and 
no  news  would  have  been  more  gladly  received  by  the  Italian  people.  The 
next  peace  move  from  Rome,  however,  came  from  Mussolini  alone.  After 
sending  Hitler  a  New  Year  greeting  looking  forward  to  their  united 
peoples’  achieving  their  aims,5  he  laid  his  unsought,  though  sound,  advice 
before  him  in  a  long  letter  of  3  January.6  In  this  he  warned  Hitler  that  the 
United  States  would  never  allow  the  West  European  democracies  to  be 
conquered  outright,  and  that  he  was  not  even  sure  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  their  knees  without  sacrifices  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objec¬ 
tive;  in  fact  (Mussolini  suggested),  all  the  belligerent  states  might  emerge 
vanquished  from  the  struggle:  the  German-Soviet  Agreements  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  treatment  of  the  Poles  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Allied 
propaganda  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Mussolini  advised  Hitler  not  to  risk 
all  that  he  had  won  in  an  attempt  to  snatch  a  fruit  which  would  soon  fall 
of  its  own  accord,  but  to  cease  treating  the  Poles  as  slaves,  to  create  a 
Polish  state  under  German  auspices,  to  renounce  all  demands  against  the 
West,  and  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  attacking  on  the  western  front. 
The  Allies  would  then  have  no  justification  for  continuing  the  war.  In 
particular,  Mussolini  implored  Hitler  not  to  desert  the  anti-Semitic  and 
anti-Bolshevik  banner  which  he  had  borne  for  twenty  years,  and  to  seek 
his  Lebensraum  nowhere  but  in  Russia.  He  promised  Hitler  military  sup¬ 
port  as  soon  as  this  would  be  more  of  a  relief  than  a  burden  to  Germany, 
but  he  also  emphasized  Italy’s  usefulness  as  a  non-belligerent,  and  her 
inability  to  endure  a  long  war. 

1  Giornale  dTtalia,  9  December  1939;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  December  1939,  p.  1048. 

2  Ibid.  23  December  1939,  pp.  1065-70. 

3  See  above,  pp.  224-6. 

*.,Cian°:  Di“™  (*939-43),  18,  21,  27,  28  December  1939;  Dino  Alfieri:  Due  dittatori  di  fronte 
(Milan,  Rizzoli,  1948),  pp.  8-13;  Charles-Roux :  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  pp.  357-61;  Matthews: 
The  Fruit 0  of  Fascism,  p.  267. 

5  The  Times,  3  January,  Pester  Lloyd,  5  January  1940. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  504. 
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The  displeasure  which  Ciano’s  speech  of  16  December  had  caused  in 
Germany1  was  not  dispelled  by  Mussolini’s  letter.  Hitler,  though  he 
received  it  with  seeming  calm,  fulminated  in  private  against  his  friend’s 
cowardice.2  The  Nazi  leaders  seem  really  to  have  suspected  Mussolini  of 
acting  in  collusion  with  the  Allies;  even  of  being  enticed  away  from  the 
Axis  by  war  contracts,3  or  driven  away  by  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Hitler’s  promised  reply  to  Mussolini’s  letter  was  long  delayed,4  but  mean¬ 
while  he  himself,  Goring,  Ribbentrop,  and  even  Goebbels,  severally  cross- 
examined  and  lectured  Italian  diplomats.  By  turns  they  tried  to  entice 
them  towards  some  compromising  admission  on  intervention;  reassured 
them  about  Germany’s  attitude  towards  Russia  (even  to  the  point  of 
insisting  that  co-operation  was  only  a  temporary  expedient) ;  insisted  that 
the  Allies’  determination  to  destroy  Germany  made  peace  negotiations 
impossible;  boasted  that  their  spring  offensive  would  sweep  through 
France  to  the  Alps;  and  reproached  Italy  for  holding  back  in  August  1939 
and  for  supplying  the  Allies  with  arms.5  Goring  appeared  to  be  the  most 
suspicious  of,  and  most  hostile  to,  Italy  among  the  Nazi  leaders.6  By  the 
end  of  February  the  Germans,  besides  this  display  of  curiosity  regarding 
Italy’s  intentions,  had  suddenly  begun  to  hint,  more  or  less  openly,  that 
she  ought  actually  to  intervene;7  and  they  were  obviously  anxious  lest 
Mussolini  should  associate  himself  too  closely  with  any  United  States 
peace  move  that  might  arise  out  of  Sumner  Welles’s  mission.8  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  Italy  and  Germany  should  agree  in  advance  on  how  they  would 
respond  to  such  a  move,  and  that  the  final  decision  must  be  taken  in 
Berlin;  though,  even  now,  there  were  other  German  diplomats  and 
military  men  who  hoped  that  the  Sumner  Welles  mission  might  lead  to 
a  successful  move  on  the  part  of  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  the  Vatican.9 

Ribbentrop’s  fears  were  unfounded.  The  upshot  of  Sumner  Welles’s 
interviews  with  Giano  and  Mussolini  on  28  February10  was  that  Mussolini 
nibbled  a  little  at  Welles’s  suggestion  for  a  commercial  treaty,  but  firmly 
supported  Hitler’s  peace  terms  of  October  1939,  and  added  that  Italian 

1  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  41,  45-46  (19,  28,  29  December  1939);  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer 
Biihne,  p.  474. 

2  Ulrich  von  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland  (Zurich,  Atlantis  Verlag,  1946),  p.  120. 

3  See  below,  p.  234. 

4  The  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  began,  after  three  weeks,  to  ask  for  an  answer  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
viii,  no.  583)  and  Magistrati,  on  taking  leave  of  Hitler  on  2  February,  also  inquired  for  it  (ibid, 
no.  591).  See  further  below,  p.  236. 

5  Simoni,  op.  cit.  pp.  51  seqq.,  62-65,  67-68  (8-27  January,  2  and  17  February  1940) ;  Kordt: 
Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  p.  239. 

6  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  20  February  1940;  Simoni,  op.  cit.  pp.  67-68  (17  February  1940). 

7  Simoni,  op.  cit.  pp.  71-72  (28  February  1940). 

8  See  below,  pp.  454-6;  see  also  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation ,  pp.  361-75. 

9  Simoni,  op.  cit.  pp.  67,  69,  71,  73-75  (16  and  24  February,  1-3  March  1940). 

10  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  508-11 ;  Eng.  version,  pp.  337-9;  Sumner  Welles:  The  Time  for  Decision 
(New  York,  Harper,  1944),  pp.  78-88. 
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claims,  too,  would  need  to  be  satisfied.  Nor  did  he  leave  Sumner  Welles  in 
any  doubt  of  his  bitterness  towards  the  British.  During  the  last  month  or 
two,  indeed,  Italy  had  been  rendering  herself  increasingly  suspect  in  the 
eyes,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  also  of  the  Western  Powers.  Among  her 
anti-Western  gestures  were  the  Cabinet’s  approval  of  various  military 
measures  on  20-23  January  1940,  irredentist  and  anti-French  articles  in 
the  press,  the  speech  by  General  Muti  (now  Secretary  of  the  Fascist 
Party)  to  Fascist  officials  on  17  January,1  and  Mussolini’s  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Blackshirt  Militia.2  Neither  representa¬ 
tions  from  the  British  Ambassador,  Loraine,  and  from  Fran$ois-Poncet 
nor  another  personal  letter  from  Halifax  to  Ciano  produced  any  effect;3 
and,  by  the  beginning  of  March,  Churchill  ordered  plans  to  be  concerted 
with  the  French  for  regrouping  warships  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  he 
did  not  yet  definitely  expect  trouble  to  break  out  there.4 


(g)  Reactions  to  the  Blockade,  and  Economic  Relations  with  the 

Belligerents 

Economic  friction  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Italy’s  estrangement  from  the 
Allies.  From  the  outset  the  Italian  Government  appear  to  have  let  it  be 
understood  that  Italy  must  receive  some  form  of  economic  assistance  if  she 
was  to  act  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  South-Eastern  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  One  incentive  offered  by  the  Allies  was  the  placing  of  large  orders 
with  Italian  firms.  The  San  Remo  Agreements  of  12  September  1939, s 
kept  secret  from  Germany,  opened  the  way  for  France  to  buy  in  Italy 
machine  tools,  explosives,  aircraft,6  and  aero-engines,7  as  well  as  textile 
goods,  uniforms,  and  boots.8  On  20  September  Ciano  agreed  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Italo-French  commercial  negotiations.9  The  British  Government 
bought  military  equipment  of  various  kinds,  including  army  clothing, 
boots,  and  blankets.  Both  Allies  at  first  supplied  raw  materials  in  payment 
for  their  orders.10  An  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  27  October  1939  set  up 
a  Joint  Standing  Committee  to  consider  means  of  economic  collaboration.11 


1  Giornale  d’ Italia,  18  January  1940. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1  February  1940. 

3  Ibid.  8,  13,  18,  19,  28,  31  January,  16,  17  February  1940. 

4  Churchill,  i.  599-600 ;  U.S.  edition,  i.  749-50. 

5  See  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  5,  36. 

6  Ibid.  no.  21 1.  7  ti,'j 

„  „  „.  j,  „  Ibid.  no.  240. 

Bonnet:  Fm  d  une  Europe,  pp.  382,  383;  New  Fork  Times,  22  April  1940.  On  19  September 
1939  Ciano  had  objected  to  France  being  supplied  by  Italy  with  equipment  of  an  outright 
military  character  {D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  328),  but  had  been  in  favour  of  supplying  France 
with  automobiles  (ibid.  no.  762).  9  ibid .  no.  338. 

10  See  a  report  on  these  activities  by  Mackensen  of  4  January  1940  {D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  500)  and 
cf.  ibid.  no.  542. 

11  For  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  .  .  .  to  facilitate  Economic  Collaboration 
{with  Protocol)  Rome  October  27,  1939,  Cmd.  6128  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1939);  Relazioni  Inter - 
nazionali,  11  November  1939,  p.  945. 
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The  German  Government  several  times  protested  against  Italian 
deliveries  to  the  Allies.1  Meanwhile,  Italo-German  trade  was  itself  not 
running  very  smoothly.  From  the  first  week  in  September  German  policy 
had  been  to  cut  off  exports  to  Italy  of  products  vital  to  Germany’s  own 
war  effort  and  to  exploit  Italy’s  neutral  status  (recognized  deliberately  by 
the  Allies  in  their  blockade  policy)2  by  getting  her  to  transship  vital  raw 
materials  from  other  neutral  countries  now  hampered  by  the  blockade. 
Clodius,  of  the  economic  section  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  forthwith  to  implement  these  policies.  The  Italians 
had  protested  about  the  dangers  incurred  by  their  ships  through  the 
blockade,  but,  under  pressure,  promised  co-operation.3  The  arrangement 
was  of  necessity  one-sided,  but  a  far  more  serious  handicap  to  Italy  was  the 
fall  in  deliveries  of  German  coal.4  Italy  needed  to  import  12  to  13  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year,5  and  whereas,  before  1 935-6,  Great  Britain  had  been  her 
chief  supplier,  in  1938  she  had  taken  7  million  tons  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  1,600,000  from  Poland,  and  540,000  from  Czechoslovakia.  Only 
2 1  million  tons  of  this  had  come  by  land;6  and  in  any  case  the  quantity  that 
could  be  transported  in  this  way  was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  through  the  Alps,7  and,  in  wartime,  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  the 
number  of  freight  cars  required.8  (It  has  been  noted,  nevertheless,  that  an 
unexpectedly  large  amount  of  coal  from  Germany  did  reach  Italy  through 
Switzerland.)9  Supplies  of  coal  by  sea,  therefore,  were  an  essential  for 
Italy  and  these  appeared  now  to  be  threatened  by  the  Allied  blockade. 
Ribbentrop,  on  27  November,  instructed  Mackensen  to  suggest  that  the 
Italians  should  escort  the  coal  freighters  by  naval  forces,  but  hastily 
countermanded  the  instruction  for  strategic  reasons.10  The  Italians  were 
unwilling,  anyhow,  to  hazard  their  ships,11  but  in  the  event  they  were 
permitted  by  the  Allies  to  take  on  German  coal  at  Rotterdam12  in  their  own 
freighters  until  the  end  of  February  1940,  when  the  concession  was  with¬ 
drawn  because  of  a  breakdown  in  the  Anglo-Italian  trade  negotiations.13 

1  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  593,  623;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  14  January,  g  February  1940. 

2  For  this  policy  and  for  the  related  Anglo-Italian  negotiations  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The 
War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  12-14. 

3  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  33,  149,  260,  277. 

4  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  18,  22,  474,  791 ;  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  21,  25,  29-30,  34,  36  (11, 
16,  25,  27  November,  10,  13  December  1939). 

5  Italy  had  raised  her  own  output  from  783,000  tons  in  1934  to  2,350,000  in  1938,  but  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  this  was  lignite,  which  was  of  no  use  to  heavy  industry.  The  chief  mines  were  in 
Istria  and  Sardinia  ( The  Economist,  20  January,  18  May  1940). 

6  Ibid.  20  January,  4  May  1940;  The  Times,  12  March  1940. 

7  In  December  1937  the  capacity  of  the  St.  Gotthard  route  for  all  traffic  was  estimated  at  3 
million  tons  a  year,  and  that  of  the  Tauern  and  Brenner  combined  at  3  to  3J  million  {D.Ger.F.P. 
i,  no.  84,  pp.  142-3). 

8  Ibid,  viii,  nos.  394,  489,  581. 

9  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  p.  14,  note  1. 

10  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  394,  note  3.  11  Ibid.  no.  406. 

13  Ibid.  nos.  599,  652. 
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The  Germans  took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  the  trade  agreement  in  January-February  1940  to  ask  Italy  to 
supply  more  copper,  hemp,  mercury,  and  even  rolling-stock  and  motor 
vehicles.  They  also  attempted  to  edge  Italy  out  of  the  Balkan  market,1  and 
to  claim  heavy  compensation  on  behalf  of  the  South  Tyrolese  who  had  just 
opted  for  repatriation  to  the  Reich.2  When  the  Italian  representatives 
for  once  offered  some  resistance,  Mussolini  personally  intervened  to  make 
them  give  up  3,500  tons  of  copper  (just  when  the  Italians’  very  cooking- 
pots  were  being  registered  in  preparation  for  requisitioning  scrap)  and  also 
ordered  the  requisitioning  of  1,500  tons  of  hemp.3  The  commercial  agree¬ 
ment  (the  ‘fourth  secret  protocol’)  was  signed  in  Rome  on  24  February, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  onerous  undertaking  by  Germany  to  provide 
Italy,  if  possible,  with  12  million  tons  of  coal  in  1940. 4 


(h)  Mussolini  commits  Italy  to  Intervention,  March  to  April  1940 

Events  now  took  a  dramatic  turn.  On  10  March  Ribbentrop  arrived  in 
Rome  at  two  days’  notice,5  bringing  Hitler’s  long-awaited  answer  to 
Mussolini’s  letter  of  3  January.6  Hitler  declared  himself  determined  to 
fight  it  out  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  insisted  that  Italy’s  place  was  by 
the  side  of  Germany.  Ribbentrop,  in  a  conversation  with  Mussolini  and 
Ciano  on  the  10th,7  elaborated  his  master’s  arguments,  expressing  righteous 
indignation  at  the  coal  embargo,  and  promised  that  Italy  should  receive 
1  million  tons  of  German  coal  a  month,  overland,  largely  in  German 
trucks.8  He  also  hinted  at  other  economic  advantages.  He  dwelt  on  the 
impossibility  of  negotiating  peace  with  those  mortal  foes  of  both  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  plutocrats  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States; 
Hitler,  he  said,  boasted  that  before  the  autumn  the  French  army  would  be 
defeated  and  the  British  driven  out  of  France. 

Mussolini’s  response  to  these  arguments  was  dramatic.  To  the  surprise 
even  of  Ribbentrop,  who  had  merely  hoped  to  prevent  him  from  deviating 
from  benevolent  neutrality  towards  collaboration  with  the  democracies, 
he  suddenly  admitted,  at  the  end  of  their  talk,  that  Hitler  might  be  right 

Ciano:  Diario  ( 1 939~ 43)>  20  February  1940;  cf.  ibid.  12,  13  December  1939,  and  Grazzi: 
II  Principio  della  fine,  pp.  89,  90-92. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  i939,  pp.  289-90;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  275. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  9,  20,  21,  22  February  1940;  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  627;  Temps,  20, 

31  January  1940.  J  ’ 

4  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  634. 

5  On  Ribbentrop’s  visit  see  Ciano:  Diario  f 939-43),  8  March  1940  seqq.;  Simoni:  Berlino, 
pp.  77  seqq.  (8  March  1940  seqq.);  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne,  pp.  477-8. 

6  For  translation  of  text  of  Hitler’s  letter  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  663. 

8  r!)1'1,'-  n°'  6u5  [Schmldt’s  record);  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  512-27;  Eng.  version,  pp.  339-49. 

C  odius,  who  had  accompanied  Ribbentrop  to  Rome,  signed  an  agreement  to  this  effect 
‘  j.'U  d*y*  at.er’  onJ3  March:  the  ratio  of  German  to  Italian  trucks  was  to  be  three  to  one 
\D.Ger.t .P.  vm,  no.  669,  note  12  (p.  904);  The  Economist,  13  April  1940). 
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after  all,1  and  arranged  a  second  meeting  for  the  next  afternoon,  after  he 
had  had  time  to  think  matters  over.2  What  he  said  about  intervention  at 
this  second  meeting3  brought  it,  from  the  vague  ‘sometime’  of  earlier 
statements,  to  a  point  much  nearer  ‘this  year’,  for  he  spoke  of  calling  up 
150,000  naval  reservists  in  April,  of  raising  his  standing  army  to  2  million 
men  by  May,  and  of  winning  over  public  opinion  by  appealing  to  his 
countrymen’s  realism  (all  of  which  plans  he  not  long  afterwards  put  into 
effect,  as  soon  as  the  German  offensive  gave  him  the  signal).  To  Ribben- 
trop’s  evident  relief  and  satisfaction4  Mussolini  made  it  clear  that  Italy 
would  intervene  either  if  Germany  were  advancing  victoriously  or  (an 
eventuality  which  was,  of  course,  ‘purely  theoretical’)  if  she  were  hard 
pressed.  He  revealed  his  inclination  for  fighting  a  ‘parallel  war’  to  solve 
Italy’s  own  problems,  and  repeated  his  intention  of  selling  nothing  to  the 
British  but  raw  materials  which  could  not  be  used  in  war.  He  was  so  far 
converted  by  Ribbentrop’s  remarks  on  Russia  during  both  conversations 
as  to  offer  to  resume  relations  with  her,  provided  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  would  disclaim  any  designs  on  the  Balkans,  and  he  acquiesced  in  the 
German  point  of  view  on  the  desirability  of  a  Finnish-Soviet  peace  and  of 
a  Japanese-Soviet  rapprochement.  Following  up  this  unexpected  success, 
Ribbentrop  there  and  then  arranged  for  Mussolini  to  meet  Hitler  again 
on  the  Brenner,  and  suggested  that,  even  before  the  German  offensive 
opened,  Italy,  by  assuming  a  more  threatening  attitude,  might  divert 
Allied  troops  from  the  western  front.5 

Ribbentrop  was  less  successful  in  his  call  at  the  Vatican  on  1 1  March. 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that  he  had  sought  the  Pope’s  support  for  a 
German  peace  offer,6  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  support  this.7 
It  is  clear  from  the  various  accounts  of  the  audience  that  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  National  Socialism  and  the  Catholic  Church  led  to 
complaints  by  the  Pope  about  the  treatment  of  Catholics  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  while  Cardinal  Maglione,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  was  so 
outspoken  in  his  criticisms  that  Ribbentrop  nearly  walked  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  audience.8 

The  date  of  the  Brenner  meeting,  which  was  at  first  meant  to  take  place 
after  19  March,  was  advanced  after  Ribbentrop’s  return  to  Berlin  to  the 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  665,  p.  893. 

2  Ibid.  no.  667,  p.  895. 

3  Ibid.  no.  669  (Schmidt’s  record);  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  527-41;  Eng.  version,  pp.  349-59. 

4  He  sent  an  urgent  telegram  to  Hitler  on  12  March  reporting  his  success  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii, 
no.  670). 

5  Ibid.  no.  669,  p.  908;  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  541 ;  Eng.  version,  p.  358. 

6  See  Cianfarra :  The  Vatican  and  the  War,  pp.  209-11. 

7  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  407;  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  668. 

8  Charles-Roux :  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  pp.  374-6;  Reynolds  and  Eleanor  Packard:  Balcony 
Empire  (London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1943),  pp.  78-79;  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne, 
p.  478. 
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18th.1  Enthralled,  just  as  Ciano  had  been,  by  Hitler’s  juggling  with 
military  statistics,  Mussolini  promised  to  intervene  as  soon  as  the  German 
attack  had  created  a  favourable  situation.  If  the  Germans  were  not 
advancing  very  rapidly,  he  would  not  act  till  the  decisive  moment.  Hitler 
accepted  this  offer,  but  added  a  warning  against  acting  too  soon.  Nor  does 
the  record  of  the  talk  reveal  any  secrets  about  the  invasion  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Paul  Schmidt  (official  interpreter  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse)  mentions  only  some  unspecified  suggestions  about  strategy  in  a 
joint  campaign,  possibly  including  a  plan  for  operations  in  the  Belfort  Gap.2 

Though  the  Italian  Government  tried  to  give  the  impression  that  their 
attitude  remained  unchanged,  the  Rome  and  Brenner  talks  marked  a  genu¬ 
ine  turning-point.  Mussolini  had  considered  the  possibility  of  intervening 
before,  but  he  had  never  committed  himself  so  definitely  in  the  actual 
presence  of  Ribbentrop  or  of  Hitler.  January  and  February  1940  had 
obviously  been  a  time  of  growing  strain  for  him,  as  he  waited  either  for  the 
German  offensive  or  for  some  response  from  Hitler  to  his  own  proposal 
that  the  offensive  should  be  given  up.  Germany’s  hostility  was  ever  more 
to  be  dreaded;  and,  indeed,  a  report  from  the  Italian  military  attache  in 
Berlin,  dwelling  on  German  contempt  for  ‘the  second  Italian  betrayal’  and 
on  the  zest  with  which  the  German  army  would  march  south,3  may  have 
had  the  opposite  effect  from  what  was  intended.  Meanwhile  Allied 
economic  pressure  placed  Mussolini  in  a  cleft  stick;  he  must  either  risk 
economic  collapse  or  make  concessions  to  the  Allies  that  Germany  would 
instantly  oppose — a  situation  that  invariably  drove  him  to  revolt  rather 
than  to  submit.  It  gives,  perhaps,  some  hint  of  his  state  of  mind  that 
Sumner  Welles,  on  26  February,  had  the  impression  that  he  was  suffering 
both  physically  and  mentally  from  some  great  burden  of  trouble,  but  that 
this  was  no  longer  so  at  the  time  of  Welles’s  second  visit  to  the  Palazzo 
Venezia  on  16  March.4 

Nevertheless,  Mussolini  still  affected  to  believe  that  Italy  retained  some 
freedom  of  action,  and  compared  himself  to  the  man  who  consented  to  be 
hanged,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  himself  should  choose  the  tree.5 
He  even  thought  of  trying  once  more  to  persuade  Hitler  to  give  up  the 
spring  offensive.6  His  secret  memorandum  of  31  March7  cautiously 


1  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43 ),  1 7»  1 9  March  1940;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  545-52;  Eng.  version,  pp. 
361-5;  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  pp.  479-81.  The  record  in  Europa  is  translated  from  Schmidt’s  precis 
as  revised  by  Hitler.  Schmidt  explains  in  his  memoirs  that  several  versions  of  such  a  precis  might 
exist:  his  own  original,  a  shorter  one  for  microfilming,  and  yet  another,  still  shorter,  intended 
for  the  other  party  to  the  talk.  Hitler  was  more  apt  to  blue-pencil  his  own  remarks  than  those  of 
his  interlocutor;  and  Ciano,  in  fact,  complains  that  the  record  of  the  Brenner  meeting,  when 
obtained  with  some  difficulty  from  Berlin,  was  unusually  brief  (Diario  (iqiq-ai),  1  Anril  ioao'l 

I  sSeC  a«.  n  .  .  q  3  Ciano:  eLo  (^^  MarSi  ^ 

See  Welles:  The  Time  for  Decision ,  pp.  78-79,  138. 

*  £^0:  D!an°  939-43 ),  16  March  1940.  6  Ibid  j  April 

Published  five  years  later  in  the  Rome  newspaper  U Independente ,  6  February  1945. 
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asserted  that,  while  a  negotiated  peace  and  an  Allied  offensive  were 
impossible,  a  German  offensive  was  also  unlikely,  and  it  recommended 
that  Italian  intervention  (essential  though  it  was)  should  be  delayed  as 
long  as  national  honour  would  allow.  It  also  discussed  the  advantages  of 
Italy’s  waging  a  parallel  war. 

Fascist  attempts  to  pretend  that  the  talks  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
had  not  altered  the  Italian  attitude  were  soon  contradicted  by  events. 
The  word  ‘Axis’  reappeared  in  the  press  after  six  months’  absence. 
Preparations  for  war  continued,  including  the  promulgation  of  a  Civil 
Mobilization  Law,  enabling  the  Government  to  assume  wider  powers  over 
non-combatants  as  well  as  over  property.1  The  trend  was  not  checked  by 
a  series  of  new  approaches  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  On  15  March,  E.  W. 
Playfair  of  the  British  Treasury  was  sent  to  Rome  with  new  economic 
proposals,  excluding  all  trade  in  war  materials.2  On  the  25th  Reynaud 
(just  after  taking  office  as  Premier),  arranged  a  special  interview  with  the 
Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  told  him  that  the  extension  of  Italian 
influence  in  Europe  was  positively  in  the  interest  of  France. 3  On  27  March 
Fran^ois-Poncet  dropped  an  unofficial  hint  that  France  might  cede 
Jibuti.4  But  Mussolini,  like  Gallio,  ‘cared  for  none  of  these  things’.  And, 
when  Dingli,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Italian  Embassy  in  London,  brought 
yet  another  goodwill  message  from  Chamberlain  (‘one  of  those  messages’, 
notes  Ciano  '.  .  .  destined  from  the  start  to  remain  unanswered’),  Musso¬ 
lini  told  Ciano  to  reply  that  Italy  would  only  agree  to  transmit  peace 
proposals  that  were  practicable:  otherwise  she  would  take  her  stand  at 
Germany’s  side.5 

(0  Intervention:  Events  force  the  Pace,  April  to  June  1940 

On  9  April  Mussolini  awoke  to  find  that,  during  the  night,  the  Rubicon 
had  been  crossed.  Though  the  compromising  passage  of  German  troops 
across  Scandinavian  waters  had  been  made  without  Mussolini’s  con¬ 
sent  or  even  knowledge,  the  Duce  at  first  displayed  great  enthusiasm 
for  Hitler’s  stroke;  but  he  put  off  replying  to  Hitler  until  the  nth  (perhaps 
to  give  himself  time  to  see  whether  or  not  the  Germans  would  succeed  in 
securing  a  foothold  in  Scandinavia).  Then,  however,  and  in  his  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  letters  of  18  April  and  2  May,6  he  was  profuse  in  his  congratula¬ 
tions  and  expatiated  on  the  rapidity  of  his  own  military  preparations  and 
on  the  growth  of  Italian  hostility  towards  the  Allies.  His  advice,  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Hitler  on  26  April,7  that  Narvik  must  be  held  at  all  costs,  and 

1  Text  in  Giornale  d’ Italia,  7  April  1940.  2  U Europe  Nouvelle,  6  April  1940. 

3  Reynaud :  Au  caeur  de  la  meUe,  pp.  592-4. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  2 7  March  1940.  3  Ibid.  5,  6,  7  April  1940. 

6  Hitler  e  Mussolini:  lettere  e  documenti,  ed.  V.  Zincone  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1946),  nos.  20-22; 
Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  96,  98-99  (18  and  26  April  1940). 

7  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  26  April  1940. 
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a  temporary  slackening  of  the  propaganda  campaign  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  may  have  reflected  doubts  as  to  how  well  the  battle  was  going, 
but,  in  general,  the  Italian  Government’s  attitude  during  the  Norwegian 
campaign  tended  to  become  no  longer  non-belligerent  but  pre-belligerent, 
a  word  which  actually  appeared  in  an  official  context  on  8  May. 

Remobilization,  which  had  begun  early  in  March,  when  it  had  included 
the  recall  of  300,000  men  from  winter  leave,  was  carried  a  stage  farther  in 
April  by  the  calling  up  of  naval  reservists  and  more  men  for  the  army, 
but  was  still  not  on  a  general  scale.  A  supplementary  appropriation  of 
8,000  million  lire  was  made  for  the  armed  forces,  half  for  1939-40,  half 
for  1 940-1. 1  Mussolini’s  chief  care  at  this  moment  seems  to  have  been  to 
prepare  public  opinion.  His  own  speeches  to  the  crowd  in  the  Piazza 
Venezia  and  to  Fascist  officials  on  21  April,2  and  an  editorial  in  the  Popolo 
<T Italia  on  the  19th5  which  could  have  only  one  meaning,  were  preceded 
and  followed  by  exhortations  from  his  lieutenants  and  an  intensive  press 
and  radio  campaign.  Besides  its  melodramatic  slogans  about  'imperial 
destiny’,  ‘breaking  the  prison  bars’,  and  ‘the  stranglehold  of  the  blockade’, 
Fascist  propaganda  dealt  conspicuously  in  ‘realism’.  The  Allies’  weakness 
was  emphasized  as  sharply  as  their  thwarting  of  Italian  aspirations. 
Italians  were  reminded  that  a  great  nation  dared  not  stand  aside  from  a 
conflict  that  would  reshape  Europe;  that  peacemakers  must  expect 
nothing  better  than  hard  knocks  from  either  side ;  and  that  no  nation  could 
prevent  itself  from  becoming  a  battlefield  merely  by  labelling  itself 
neutral.4  Ciano’s  spokesman,  Ansaldo  (editor  of  the  Telegrafo  of  Leghorn), 
even  asserted  in  a  broadcast  to  the  forces  on  14  April  that  Italy  ought  to 
‘sound  the  trumpet  herself’  rather  than  wake  up  one  fine  morning  to  find 
herself  invaded  like  Norway,5  and  on  the  21st  he  declared  that  military 
strength  alone  would  place  Italy  among  the  victors,  whatever  promises 
had  been  made,  and  that  the  vanquished  would  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  Chinese  coolies.6 

One  by  one  the  Fascist  leaders  who  had  supported  neutrality  in  August 
1939  took  their  stand  among  the  propagandists:  Grandi  (lately  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  London)  in  the  Chamber  on  27  April,  Bottai  (Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  in  the  May  number  of  Critica  Fascista,  and  Ciano,  himself,  on  19  May, 
first  at  Cremona  (by  the  side  of  the  notoriously  pro-German  Farinacci) 
and  then  at  Milan.7  By  Ciano’s  own  account,  it  was  not  until  13  May  that 
he  altogether  gave  up  hope  that  Italy  might  still  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war.  His  Diary  is  full  of  expressions  of  his  anti-German  sentiments  and  his 

1  Financial  News,  6  May  1 940.  2  New  York  Times,  1  May  1 940. 

3  The  Times,  20  April  1940. 

4  Buffarini-Guidi,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Interior,  in  the  Fascist  Chamber  on  26  April. 

5  The  Times,  15  April  1940.  6  Daily  Express,  22  April  1940. 

7  Charles-Roux:  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  p.  338;  Cianfarra:  The  Vatican  and  the  War,  p.  230;  Temps, 
26  May  1940;  quoting  Basler  Nachrichten. 
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misgivings  about  intervention.  It  was  no  secret  at  the  time  that  he  held 
such  views,  and  Mussolini  is  reported  to  ha'/e  warned  him  that  his  position 
was  precarious  in  consequence.1  As  for  voluntarily  tendering  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  such  a  thing  (as  he  himself  explained)  simply  did  not  happen  in 
Fascist  Italy.2  Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  already  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
hints  from  Marshal  Balbo  and  the  King  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
join  him  in  some  action  to  prevent  intervention.3 

Whether  or  not  because  of  this  lack  of  response,  the  King  made  far  less 
effort  to  avert  war  than  had  been  expected  of  him.  To  the  end  he  remained 
suspicious  of  Germany  and  conscious  of  Italy’s  military  weakness,  though 
he  showed  no  scruples  about  waging  a  war  for  territorial  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  France.4  But  he  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  act,  except 
on  the  purely  internal  question  of  the  supreme  command  over  the  Italian 
armed  forces.  Here,  however,  though  Mussolini  achieved  his  long-stand¬ 
ing  ambition  of  assuming  command  as  soon  as  the  country  was  at  war,  the 
King  preserved  more  of  his  prerogatives  than  it  had  been  intended  that 
he  should.5 

Mussolini  evidently  recognized  a  more  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
Pope,  whose  views  had  been  often  and  clearly  expressed  during  the  winter.6 
On  10  April  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  accused  the  Osservatore 
Romano  of  praying  and  preaching  too  much  about  peace.  The  Pope’s 
personal  message  to  Mussolini,  on  24  April,  pleading  for  peace,7  was 
coldly  received,  and  on  13  May  a  further  protest  was  made  at  the  Vatican 
about  the  prominence  given  by  the  Catholic  press  to  the  Pope’s  telegrams 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.8  Pius 
replied  that  even  a  concentration  camp  would  not  intimidate  him,  but  he 
suffered  a  humiliating  reverse  at  Mussolini’s  hands  later  in  the  month,  when 
the  Osservatore  Romano  secured  protection  from  Fascist  bravoes,  who  had 
been  obstructing  its  sales,  only  by  ceasing  to  publish  controversial  matter 
about  the  war.9 

During  April  Mussolini  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  entering  the  war 


1  Filippo  Anfuso:  Roma,  Berlino,  Said,  1936-1943  (Milan,  Garzanti,  1950),  pp.  129-31. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  135-6;  Carmine  Senise:  Quando  ero  Capo  della  Polizia  (Rome,  Ruffolo,  1946), 

p.  68. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  '4  February,  14  March  1940. 

4  Ibid.  5  March,  1 1  April  1940;  Charles-Roux:  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  p.  338. 

5  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1 4>  r5>  16,  18  May,  1,  6  June  1940;  Badoglio:  L’ Italia  nella  seconda 
guerra  mondiale,  pp.  43-44;  Domenico  Mayer:  La  Verita  sul  Processo  di  Verona  (Milan,  Mondadori, 
!944)>  PP-  20-21. 

6  Charles-Roux,  op.  cit.  pp.  326,  329,  337,  339,  373,  377;  cf.  D.D.It.  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  no.  6. 

7  For  the  Pope’s  previous  enlistment  of  President  Roosevelt  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  joint 
effort  to  dissuade  Mussolini  from  going  to  war,  and  for  Roosevelt’s  subsequent  endeavours,  see 
below,  p.  464. 

8  Alfieri :  Due  dittatori,  pp.  18,  22;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  28  April,  12,  13  May  1940. 

9  Cianfarra:  The  Vatican  and  the  War,  pp.  224-9;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  J6  May  1940; 
Frankfurter  feitung,  26  May  1940;  Matthews:  The  Fruits  of  Fascism,  pp.  267-8. 
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in  August  or  September  1940,  or  even  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1941.1  But 
on  13  May  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  of  declaring  war  within  a  month,  and 
on  the  1 8th  he  made  a  conspicuously  pre-belligerent  speech  ‘off  the  record’ 
to  the  Party  officials  of  Trent.2  By  this  time,  mobilization  had  been  speeded 
up,  although  still  unobtrusively,  and  the  propaganda  campaign  had  been 
intensified.  This  was  now  supplemented  by  official  allegations  about  the 
blockade3  and  by  demonstrations  against  the  Allies.  Hooligans  attacked 
Allied  nationals,  including  the  British  Ambassador.  Irredentists  added 
Corsica,  Malta,  and  occasionally  Dalmatia  and  Greece  to  their  slogans; 
nor  were  Spain’s  claims  to  Tangier  and  Gibraltar  forgotten. 

Still  clinging  to  his  idea  of  a  parallel  war  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
Mussolini  continued  to  plot  Croatian  sedition  with  Pavelic.4  His  hopes  of 
success  were  dashed  for  a  while  after  Graziani  had  reported  that  Italian 
troops  might  be  held  up  indefinitely  in  western  Yugoslavia,  but  one  of  his 
first  reactions  to  the  German  attack  on  the  Low  Countries  on  10  May  was 
to  time  the  Croat  rising  for  early  June.5  Ciano  also  advised  speed,  lest  the 
Croats  should  turn  to  Germany  instead.  Before  the  month  was  out  it 
became  necessary  to  transfer  troops  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
frontiers,  and  it  was  decided  that  Italy  could  secure  all  that  she  needed  in 
Croatia  by  victory  in  the  general  war.  Assurances  of  respect  for  Yugoslav 
neutrality  were  accordingly  given  on  29  May.6 

So  briskly  had  the  war  of  nerves  been  waged  from  the  middle  of  April 
onwards  that  Yugoslavia  had  ordered  a  partial  mobilization,  and  it  was 
feared  that  Greece  and  Turkey  might  be  involved,  although  this  fear  did 
not  materialize.  The  Allied  Supreme  Council  discussed  the  Balkan  situa¬ 
tion  on  23  April;7  British  shipping  was  diverted  from  the  Mediterranean  as 
from  1  May;8  and  the  Allies  were  reported  to  have  warned  the  Italian 
Government  that  the  moving  of  Italian  troops  into  the  Balkans,  on  what¬ 
ever  pretext,  would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act.  Meanwhile,  the 
Germans,  though  they  took  advantage  of  the  Balkan  scare  to  score  propa¬ 
ganda  points  and  to  distract  attention  from  their  own  plans  in  other 
directions,  were  themselves  advising  Mussolini  to  eschew  Balkan  adven¬ 
tures,  for  fear  of  the  effect  on  the  U.S.S.R.9  In  his  letters  of  30  May  and 
2  June  1940  Mussolini  disclaimed  any  aggressive  intentions  and  offered  to 
make  a  public  declaration  to  this  effect,  which  he  did  in  his  Palazzo 
Venezia  speech  of  10  June. 

Alfieri:  Due  dittatori,  p.  19;  Ciano:  Diario  ( *939~43),  20,  22  April  1940;  Hitler  e  Mussolini, 
no-  24-  2  New  York  Times,  31  May  1940. 

3  Giornale  d’ Italia,  14  May  1940;  for  the  French  rebuttal  of  the  Italian  allegations  see  Temps, 
15  May  1940. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  7  March,  9  April,  10  May  1940. 

5  Ibid.  3,  6,  10,  13  May  1940;  Graziani:  Ho  difeso  la  patria,  pp.  189-91. 

6  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  28,  29  May  1940.  7  Gamelin:  Servir,  iii.  382. 

8  Churchill,  ii.  40;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  45. 

9  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  1 1 7  (29  May  1940). 
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German  propaganda  foretold  German-Italo-Soviet  co-operation  in  the 
Balkans,  but  the  Italo-Soviet  reconciliation,  so  warmly  recommended  by 
Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  in  March,  made  slow  progress.  The  Italian  press 
became  less  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  never  friendly;  commercial 
negotiations  were  suspended  in  March;  Molotov’s  speech  of  31  March  was 
ill  received  in  Italy,  and  it  was  not  until  8  June  that  the  return  of  the 
Italian  and  Soviet  Ambassadors  to  their  respective  posts  was  agreed 
upon.1 

The  opening  of  a  new  phase  in  Axis  relations  gave  Hitler  and  Ribben¬ 
trop  an  obvious  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  recall  of  Attolico  from  the 
Italian  Embassy  in  Berlin  at  the  end  of  April.  His  successor,  Dino  Alfieri, 
who  had  represented  Italy  at  the  Vatican  since  his  dismissal  from  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  the  autumn  before,  was  much  more  interested  in  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  official  ceremonial  than  in  policy,  and  can  never 
have  caused  any  inconvenience  to  the  Government  to  whom  he  presented 
his  credentials  on  18  May.  Few  Germans  expected  that  Italy  would  enter 
the  war,  and  fewer  still  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  having  the 
Italians  as  combatant  allies.  Even  among  the  Nazi  leaders,  it  was  the 
pessimists  who  thought  it  wiser  to  make  sure  of  an  ally  (irrespective  of 
quality),  before  Germany’s  run  of  success  should  come  to  an  end,  while 
the  more  aggressive  and  optimistic  among  them  did  not  at  all  want  to  let 
Italy  earn  a  share  in  the  spoils.  Certain  army  officers  and  civilians  who 
were  very  close  to  Hitler  were  said  to  believe  that  Italy  would  continue  to 
be  more  useful  as  a  non-belligerent.2  Alfieri  states  that  the  only  official  or 
semi-official  approach  made  to  him  with  a  view  to  Italy’s  intervening  came 
from  Goring.3 

At  the  Brenner  meeting  Hitler  seems  to  have  made  a  definite  suggestion 
for  co-operation:  namely,  that  Italian  divisions  should  take  part  in  an 
offensive  across  the  Upper  Rhine,  whence  they  would  break  through  the 
Belfort  Gap  into  the  Rhone  Valley.4  According  to  a  German  staff  officer, 
the  German  Army  General  Staff  (OKH)  began  to  make  plans,  but  nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  from  Rome,  and  the  Italian  General  Staff  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter  when  questioned;  according  to  Graziani,  the 
Italians  also  prepared  plans,  but  Mussolini  suddenly  dropped  the  scheme, 
either  because  Badoglio  opposed  it  or  because  the  Germans  insisted  on  the 
Italian  contingent  forming  part  of  a  German  army  group,  instead  of 
coming  directly  under  the  German  High  Command.5 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1>  29  April,  1,  20  May,  8  June  1940. 

2  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  95-96,  m-12,  116-17  (!7  April,  16,  29  May  1940). 

3  Alfieri:  Due  dittatori,  p.  44;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  3 >  26  May  1940;  Simoni,  op.  cit. 
pp.  1 00- 1  (30  April  1940). 

4  Similar  plans  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

5  Ciano :  Europa,  p.551;  Eng.  version,  p.  365 ;  Graziani :  Ho  difeso  la  patria,  pp.  200-8 ;  Siegfried 
Westphal:  Heer  in  Fesseln  (Bonn,  Athenaum  Verlag,  1950). 
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Ribbentrop’s  promise  of  economic  benefits  for  Italy  bore  fruit  in  the 
signing  on  13  March  of  an  agreement  to  increase  exports  of  German  coal 
to  Italy,  and,  according  to  Italian  official  figures,  no  less  than  4,150,000 
tons  were  delivered  between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the  end  of  July.1 
Again,  on  the  very  day  after  the  Brenner  meeting,  Goring  promised  Italy 
three  batteries  of  88  mm.  guns  a  month,  and  offered  to  throw  in  all  the 
75  mm.  Skoda  guns  available.  Mussolini  at  first  rejected  this  offer  of  the 
very  guns  that  he  had  so  long  been  imploring  the  Germans  to  send,  alleging 
that  Italy  produced  excellent  90  mm.  guns  of  her  own.  (The  real  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been  that  Soddu,  the  Under-Secretary  for  War,  did  not 
wish  German  gunners  to  accompany  the  guns.)  Eventually  Mussolini, 
changing  his  mind  twice  in  two  days,  accepted  Goring’s  offer  and  even 
asked  that  100  additional  88  mm.  batteries  should  be  placed  at  Italy’s 
disposal  in  case  of  need.  The  Germans  promised  to  deliver  the  first  three 
batteries  at  the  beginning  of  March,  but  neither  these  nor  the  long-awaited 
machine  tools  (for  the  dispatch  of  which  Goring  had  given  new  orders  on 
28  March)  were  ever  received;  for  the  Norwegian  campaign  provided  the 
Germans  with  an  excuse  for  requisitioning  both  guns  and  machine  tools 
for  their  own  use.  The  Italians  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
war  material  of  any  kind  from  Germany,  and  they  had  to  pay  in  gold  for 
anything  that  the  Germans  graciously  allowed  them.2 

While  the  Germans  felt  that  they  could  afford  to  be  as  niggardly  as  this 
towards  Italy,  the  Allies  still  hoped  that  generous  inducements  to  her 
might  save  the  situation.  Until  the  end  of  May  Playfair  remained  in 
Rome,  discussing  a  clearing  agreement  which  would  have  included  orders 
for  Italian  shipyards.  Sir  Wilfrid  Greene,  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Standing  Joint  Committee,  also  arrived  in  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  seems  to  have  reached  agreement  in 
principle  on  the  freeing  of  most  of  Italy’s  foreign  trade  from  contraband 
control,  subject  to  a  guarantee  that  certain  commodities  would  not  be 
re-exported  to  Germany. 

Other  forms  of  appeasement  were  also  being  tried  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  especially  by  the  French.  A  communique  issued  after  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  French  Chamber  and  Senate  had  met  on 
21  April  declared  that  France  was  still  willing  to  negotiate  with  Italy. 
Next  day  Reynaud,  who  was  under  increasing  pressure  from  the  pro- 
Italian  faction  in  French  politics,  sent  Mussolini  a  personal  letter  proposing 
that  they  should  discuss  outstanding  questions  before  a  fatal  conflict  should 
break  out  between  nations  whose  political  regimes,  different  though  they 
might  be,  could  nevertheless  perfectly  well  co-exist.  Reynaud  kept  this 
invitation  as  secret  as  possible,  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  as  a  confession 

1  Financial  J\rews,  2  7  August  1940. 

Giano:  Diario  ( i939~43)>  25  March  1 940 ;  Graziani:  Ho  difeso  la  patria,  pp.  197—8. 
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of  weakness,  but,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  Mussolini  not  only 
refused  the  invitation,  but  instantly  passed  on  the  information  to  Hitler.1 

Churchill’s  appeal  of  16  May  to  Mussolini,2  which  plainly  declared 
Great  Britain’s  determination  to  fight  on  to  the  end,  was  treated  with  more 
respect  in  Rome  than  Reynaud’s;  but  in  reply  Mussolini  merely  stated  the 
reasons  which  placed  the  two  nations  in  opposite  camps,  namely,  the 
memory  of  economic  sanctions  at  the  time  of  Italy’s  attack  on  Abyssinia, 
Italy’s  ’servitude’  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Italian  obligations  towards 
Germany.  Churchill  had  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  and  other 
attempts  to  keep  Mussolini  out  of  war,  and  while,  in  view  of  the  desperate 
situation  on  the  western  front,  he  persisted  in  them  as  long  as  possible,  he 
gave  more  attention  to  devising  means  of  hitting  Italy  hard  and  quickly 
as  soon  as  she  intervened.3  As  late  as  25  May,  however,  Halifax  told  the 
Italian  Ambassador  (Bastianini,  Grandi’s  successor)  that  the  Allies  would 
consider  any  proposal  for  negotiations  either  about  Italy’s  interests  or 
about  possible  bases  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.4 

The  French  Government  were  prepared  to  go  much  farther  than  the 
British.5  This  was  partly  a  despairing  clutch  at  any  straw,  however  flimsy, 
but  partly  also  the  result  of  incurable  illusions  entertained  by  certain 
French  politicians  about  the  value  of  Fascist  Italy  as  a  friend  and  about 
the  chances  of  dissuading  her  from  becoming  an  active  enemy.  Laval,  for 
instance,  seemingly  unaware  that  Mussolini  had  detested  him  ever  since 
the  I talo- Abyssinian  war,  still  believed  that  his  personal  intervention 
might  avail.  De  Monzie,  then  French  Minister  of  Public  Works,  thought 
it  ridiculous  to  boggle  at  pressing  the  British  to  demilitarize  Gibraltar 
while  the  faintest  hope  remained  that  this  might  appease  Italy.6  French 
illusions  were  encouraged  by  the  moderate  attitude  of  the  Italian  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Paris,  Guariglia,  who  was  very  closely  in  touch  with  de  Monzie,7 
by  the  tone  of  various  ‘well  informed’  Italians  who  called  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  or  on  Laval,  and  by  reassuring  reports  from  General  Parisot,  the 
military  attache  at  Rome,  who  on  18  May  communicated  a  message  from 
Badoglio  himself  to  the  effect  that  Gamelin  was  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
battle  against  Germany,  as  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  Italian 
intervention.  Even  as  late  as  3  June  Parisot  reported  that  the  Italians, 
if  they  did  go  to  war,  would  not  attack  in  the  Alps,  Corsica,  or  Tunisia.8 


1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  24,  26,  27  April  1940;  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  102  (2  May  1940).  Text 
of  Reynaud-Mussolini  correspondence  in  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  pp.  594-6. 

2  Churchill,  ii.  107-8;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  121-2;  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  *6,  18  May  1940. 

3  Churchill,  ii.  98-99,  1 1 3 ;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  in,  128-9. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  100  and  125  respectively;  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  601,  611-13. 

5  For  correspondence  between  Daladier  and  Gamelin  on  16-18  May  on  the  probable  effects  of 

Italian  intervention  see  Gamelin :  Servir,  iii.  421-2.  6  De  Monzie:  Ci-devant,  pp.  240-1. 

7  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  p.  14;  Kammerer:  Armistice,  p.  76. 

8  Gamelin:  Servir,  iii.  396-7,  417-18;  Weygand:  Memoires,  iii.  171.  Mussolini  did,  in  fact,  give 
orders  to  Badoglio  on  6  June  that  the  Italian  forces  should  remain  on  the  defensive. 
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Another  French  approach  to  Mussolini  was  made  through  Cardinal 
Suhard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Pope  on  the  evening  of  17  May;1 
while  Roosevelt’s  offer,  on  26  May,2  to  communicate  Italian  terms  to  the 
Allies  originated  in  an  Anglo-French  request  made  at  the  instance  of 
France.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  contribute 
their  share  of  Danegeld  by  agreeing  to  the  internationalization  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  the  Suez  Canal;  but,  when  Reynaud  visited  London  on  26 
May,  the  most  that  they  would  offer  was  to  discuss  Italy’s  Mediterranean 
claims  on  condition  that  Mussolini  would  help  to  bring  about  a  peace 
safeguarding  the  independence  of  France  and  Britain,  and  equitably 
settling  all  European  questions.3 

On  the  evening  of  27  May,  when  it  was  already  known  that  Belgium 
was  about  to  capitulate,  the  French  Cabinet  discussed  final  inducements 
to  Mussolini.  After  the  meeting,4  Daladier  (who  had  been  Foreign 
Minister  since  19  May),  urged  on  by  his  pro-Italian  colleagues,  drafted 
instructions  to  Fran^ois-Poncet  to  offer  Italy  French  Somaliland,  the 
Jibuti-Addis  Ababa  railway,  a  rectification  of  the  Tunisian-Libyan 
frontier,  the  cession  of  a  large  area  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  bordering 
on  Libya,5  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  Statute  regulating  the  status 
of  Italian  nationals  resident  in  Tunisia.6  Charles-Roux,  then  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  persuaded  Daladier  to  adopt  a  slightly 
more  moderate  draft,  and  both  he  and  Reynaud  insisted  on  the  British 
Government  being  consulted.  An  Anglo-French  offer  of  concessions, 
which  did  not  offer  Italy  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  as  the  previous 
French  draft  had  done,  was  then  proposed  to  the  British  by  the  French, 
but  Churchill  would  have  none  of  it.  In  his  opinion  the  offer  would  not 
appease  Mussolini,  and,  once  made,  it  could  never  be  withdrawn.  Nor, 
so  Churchill  held,  was  this  the  time  to  invite  Italy’s  mediation,  for  Hitler 
was  far  too  confident  of  total  victory  to  accept  it,  and  an  approach  to 
Italy  would  also  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  morale  in  Allied  countries. 
Even  after  this,  however,  the  French  Government  on  31  May  presented 
a  note  to  Italy  proposing  the  opening  of  direct  negotiations  and  declaring 
the  willingness  of  France,  while  remaining  faithful  to  her  alliances  and 
obligations,  to  ‘give  a  favourable  reception  to  (, accueillir )’  any  solution 
conducive  to  a  Mediterranean  settlement.  De  Monzie  and  Chautemps 

Charles-Roux:  Huit  ans  au  Vatican,  pp.  388—9;  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  meUe,  pp.  603—4. 

See  below,  pp.  464-5;  also  Churchill,  ii.  109;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  125;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  782—3; 
Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  600-2.  Churchill  and  Hull  say  that  the  British  and  French  Governments 
approached  the  United  States  on  25  May:  according  to  Reynaud  they  decided  to  do  so  during 
his  visit  to  London  on  the  26th. 

3  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  6-8;  Churchill,  ii.  108-9,  no;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  123-5. 

4  See  report  of  meeting  in  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  661-8. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  609-10;  Kammerer:  Armistice,  pp.  75-78. 

6  See  Survey  for  1925,  i,  Part  II,  section  xi;  Survey  for  1928,  p.  150;  Survey  for  1935,  i.  106-7; 
Survey  for  1937,  i.  493,  note  2;  494;  502-3,  note  5;  539. 
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(then  Vice-Premier)  had  instigated  this  demarche,  and,  in  de  Monzie’s 
draft  of  the  note,  France  had  expressed  willingness  to  ‘support’  any 
Mediterranean  solution,  which  (as  de  Monzie  admits  in  his  memoirs) 
implied  concessions  from  Britain  as  well  as  from  France.  The  British 
Government  had  dissociated  themselves  from  this  proposal,  and  Mussolini 
disdained  to  make  any  reply  to  it.1 

‘History’,  said  Mussolini  to  the  Fascist  officials  of  Trent  on  15  May, 
‘proceeds  with  the  swift  rhythm  of  armed  motorised  divisions.  .  .  .  When 
the  hour  comes,  we  shall  march.’2  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  Italian 
forces  were  on  a  war  footing,  and  a  feeble  beginning  had  been  made  with 
air  raid  precautions.  By  the  26th  Mussolini,  inspired  by  another  letter 
from  Hitler  and  by  advice  from  Goring  that  Italian  intervention  should 
coincide  with  the  German  offensive  against  Paris,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  march  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  June;  by  28  May,  having  learnt  of 
the  Belgian  capitulation,  he  advanced  the  date  to  10  June,  and  on  the 
same  day  Ciano  broke  off  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on  the  blockade, 
telling  Loraine  that  the  two  countries  were  on  the  eve  of  war.3  On  the 
next  morning  Mussolini  convened  his  Chiefs  of  Staff4  and  informed  them 
that  he  meant  to  declare  war  on  or  after  5  June.  Further  delay  might,  he 
considered,  give  Germany  the  impression  that  Italy  was  intervening  when 
all  was  over;  and,  besides,  ‘it  is  not  our  custom  to  hit  a  man  when  he  is 
just  about  to  fall’.  At  the  same  time,  and  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  assumed  the  Supreme  Command,  though  the  King  had  not  yet  formally 
delegated  his  powers.  The  minutes  of  this  Palazzo  Venezia  conference 
record  no  comment  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  except  on  minor  points  concern¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  new  command. 

On  30  May  Mussolini  announced  his  decision  to  Hitler;  but  Hitler 
advised  him  to  wait  a  few  days  longer  in  case  French  aircraft  should  escape 
destruction  in  northern  France  by  being  transferred  to  the  Italian  front.5 
Mussolini  then  proposed  10  June.  By  the  evening  of  the  2nd  Hitler  pre¬ 
ferred  the  5th,  but  Mussolini  now  said  that  troop  movements  could  not  be 
completed  till  the  10th,  and  on  that  afternoon,  therefore,  the  Italian 
declarations  of  war  were  handed  to  Fran^ois-Poncet  and  Loraine,  and 
Mussolini  delivered  his  customary  oration  from  the  Palazzo  Venezia.  He 
told  his  countrymen  that  ‘the  die  is  cast,  and  our  will  has  burnt  our  boats 


1  Reynaud:  Au  cceur  de  la  melee,  pp.  6i4seqq.;  Charles-Roux :  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  10-18; 
Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  31  May,  1  June  1940;  de  Monzie:  Ci-devant,  pp.  236-42;  Weygand: 
Memoires,  iii.  149  and  Appendix  ix.  The  entry  in  Ciano’s  Diary  of  27  May  that  Fran£ois-Poncet 
suggested  negotiations  about  Tunisia,  and  perhaps  Algeria  as  well,  is  contradicted  by  Reynaud 
(op.  cit.  pp.  607-8),  who  quotes  Framjois-Poncet’s  own  report  of  the  interview. 

2  New  York  Times,  31  May  1940. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  2F  28  May  1940. 

4  See  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  24.  The  version  given  by  Badoglio  {LTtalia  nella  seconda  guerra 
mondiale,  pp.  39-42),  is  incomplete  and  misleading. 

s  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  26. 
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behind  us’.  Access  to  the  ocean,  territorial  expansion,  loyalty  towards 
Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  an  era  of  peace  with  justice  for  Italy, 
Europe,  and  the  world,  were  cited  by  him,  in  this  speech,  as  the  motives 
which  compelled  Italy  to  take  part  in  a  war  that  (Mussolini  declared)  she 
had  done  everything  in  her  power  to  avert. 

Mussolini’s  return  to  Italy  from  Munich  as  peacemaker  in  September 
1938  had  earned  him  the  greatest  and  most  spontaneous  ovation  of  his 
career.  By  contrast,  his  declaration  of  war  in  June  194°  the  general 
public  comparatively  unmoved.  Propaganda  had  failed  to  inculcate 
hatred  of  the  Allies;  and,  though  a  certain  amount  of  resentment  was  felt 
about  the  blockade,  Italians  continued  to  show  their  sympathy  with 
Allied  nationals  in  spite  of  the  state  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un¬ 
interrupted  succession  of  German  victories  induced  in  Italian  minds  a 
fatalistic  belief  that  Germany  was  all-powerful  and  that  the  Axis  policy 
was  the  only  safe  one  for  Italy  to  follow.  There  was  also  a  hankering  after 
a  share  in  the  commercial  and  territorial  spoils  of  victory,  and  a  comforting 
delusion  that  the  war  would  soon  be  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  Western 
Powers.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  widely  assumed  in  Italy,  as  it  evidently 
was  in  France  at  this  time,  that,  as  soon  as  the  military  trial  of  strength 
had  been  decided,  the  defeated  side  would  seek  peace  and  would  obtain 
it  on  reasonable  terms.  This  had  been  the  normal  Western  attitude 
towards  war  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  wars  for  world  dominion 
and  wars  of  religion  and  ideas  had  had  no  place  in  the  rules  regulating 
‘the  sport  of  kings’.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  had  been  Italians  who 
had  gone  to  war  in  a  more  heroic  spirit;  and  it  was  from  Garibaldi’s 
speech  to  his  comrades  after  the  fall  of  Rome  in  1849  that  Churchill 
borrowed  one  of  his  most  inspiring  phrases:  ‘I  have  nothing  to  offer  but 
blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat.’  In  June  1940  most  of  the  living  generation 
of  Garibaldi’s  countrymen  failed  to  foresee  the  British  risorgimento  that  was 
then  on  the  point  of  being  evoked  by  Churchill’s  Garibaldian  leadership. 
And  so  the  Fascist  regime  set  off  on  its  last  adventure  among  the  Great 
Powers,  like  the  earthenware  jar  of  the  fable  tumbling  down  the  torrent 
among  the  iron  cauldrons. 


PART  IV 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
SEPTEMBER  1939  TO  DECEMBER  1941 

(i)  The  Home  Front  in  the  United  Kingdom 
By  Arnold  Toynbee 

(a)  Introductory 

The  history  of  the  home  front  in  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  December 
1941  was  a  key-chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Second  World  War.  In 
December  1941  the  defeat  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  was  made 
inevitable  by  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  as  a  belligerent 
in  consequence  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour.  From  that 
date  onwards  it  was  certain  that  the  three  aggressor  Powers  were  going 
to  lose  the  war;  but  this  was  certain  from  December  1941  onwards  only 
because  Germany  had  not  previously  succeeded  in  winning  the  war  that 
she  had  started  in  September  1939.  That  war  would  have  been  won  by 
Germany  more  than  a  year  before  the  date  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbour  if  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940  had  been  followed  by 
the  fall  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  aggressor  Powers  would  then  have 
had  their  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  United 
States  ‘one  by  one’,  on  a  time-table  chosen  by  the  aggressors  to  suit 
themselves;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  their  prospects  of  conquering 
the  whole  world  would  have  been  promising.  The  British  people’s  de¬ 
cision  to  go  on  fighting  Germany  after  25  June  1940  was  the  act  that 
made  Germany’s  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941  ultimately 
fatal  for  Germany,  and  Japan’s  attack  on  the  United  States  in  December 
1941  ultimately  fatal  for  both  Germany  and  Japan.  For,  in  consequence 
of  Britain’s  constancy  in  remaining  at  war  with  Germany,  these  two 
subsequent  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  of  Japan  called 
into  existence  a  Grand  Alliance  whose  combined  strength  utterly  out¬ 
classed  the  combined  strength  of  the  three  aggressors.  Thus  the  British 
people’s  decision  in  June  1940  to  go  on  fighting,  and  their  doggedness  in 
abiding  by  this  decision  throughout  the  next  eighteen  months,  when 
they  were  facing  fearful  odds  and  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  great 
tribulation,  was  an  historic  act  that  did  more  than  any  other  act  to  bring 
it  about  that  the  Second  World  War  should  be  lost  by  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan. 

This  British  decision  was  surprising  in  at  least  two  ways.  It  was  contrary 
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to  what  looked  like  ‘reason  and  common  sense’,1  and  it  was  also  contrary 
to  what  had  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  British  people  during  the 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years  that  had  elapsed  between  Armistice  Day, 
ii  November  1918,  and  the  night  of  8-9  April  1940,  when  the  Germans 
had  invaded  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  French,  all  but  the  little  band 
that  decided  to  continue  the  struggle  against  Germany  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  de  Gaulle,  were  astonished  and  put  out  of  countenance  when  they 
found  that  their  British  allies  did  not  intend  to  follow  their  example  by 
capitulating  in  their  turn.  The  Germans  felt  confident  that,  if  the  British 
should  now  again  commit  their  legendary  folly  of  refusing  to  know  when 
they  had  been  beaten,  the  overwhelmingly  stronger  forces  of  the  Third 
Reich  would  be  able  to  conquer  Britain,  in  succession  to  France,  before  the 
close  of  the  1940  campaigning  season.  The  British  people  had  repeatedly 
shown  themselves  reluctant  to  face  the  possibility  of  their  ever  being  in¬ 
volved  in  a  serious  war  again;  yet  now  they  were  deliberately  exposing 
themselves  to  war  under  conditions  that,  in  all  probability,  were  going 
to  be  more  terrible  for  the  civilian  population  than  any  that  had  been 
experienced  in  the  western  world  since  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

On  the  surface  it  did,  indeed,  look  as  if  the  British  people  had  undergone 
a  revolutionary  change  of  heart  during  the  seventy-eight  days  running 
from  9  April  to  25  June  1940.  In  truth,  however,  this  appearance  must, 
at  least  in  part,  have  been  illusory,  and  the  temper  which  declared  itself 
so  dramatically  in  the  course  of  those  eleven  weeks  must  have  been  alive, 
all  the  time,  at  a  deeper  level.  The  same  dauntless  spirit  in  apparently 
desperate  straits  had  been  displayed  by  the  same  people  in  comparable 
crises  in  the  past — for  instance,  in  March  1918  and  during  those  seven 
years  between  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805  and  the  French  retreat  from 
Moscow  in  1812  during  which  Great  Britain  had  seen  one  continental 
ally  after  another  overthrown  by  the  apparently  irresistible  might  of 
French  arms.  The  psychological  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1918  to  1945  was  a  subject  that  deserved  investigation  by 
professional  analysts,  but  it  was  also  a  subject  which  an  historian  of  the 
Second  World  War  could  not  afford  to  ignore  if  he  was  to  try  to  make 
the  course  and  outcome  of  this  war  intelligible  to  his  readers. 

( b )  British  Feelings  about  Peace  and  War  between  the 

Two  World  Wars 

Before  the  First  World  War,  the  latest  war  in  which  Great  Britain  had 
been  engaged  against  a  Power  of  her  own  calibre  had  been  the  Crimean 
War.  This  had  been  waged  entirely  with  professional  troops  and  in  a 
distant  theatre  overseas;  and  by  1914  the  great  majority  of  the  British 
people  had  come  to  expect  that  they  would  never  see  their  country  engaged 
1  Hitler  in  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin  on  19  July  1940. 
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in  another  major  war,  even  of  the  old-fashioned  limited  kind.  For  all 
but  a  tiny  minority,  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  came  as  a  bolt 
from  the  blue;  and  this  unforeseen  war  was  of  a  new  kind  or  perhaps, 
rather,  of  a  kind  so  old  as  to  have  been  forgotten.  It  was  a  war  in  which 
the  country’s  existence  was  at  stake,  and  in  which  the  civilian  male  popu¬ 
lation  of  military  age  was  conscribed  and  slaughtered  wholesale,  and  it  was 
a  horrifying  experience  because  it  was  one  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  that  generation’s  pre-war  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  world  in 
which  they  were  living  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  this  generation  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other,  were  divided  by  a  great 
gulf  in  their  feelings  about  war  and  peace. 

In  Western  Europe  the  British,  pacific-minded  though  they  had  now 
become,  were  not  the  most  unwarlike  of  the  West  European  peoples. 
They  were  accustomed  to  a  chronic  state  of  warfare,  waged  by  British, 
as  well  as  Indian,  professional  troops,  on  the  North-West  frontier  of  India. 
The  older  generation  also  had  a  living  memory  of  an  inglorious  war 
fought  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  South  Africa 
against  two  small  communities  of  West  European  origin;  and  there  were 
people  still  alive  who  had  heard  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  talk  of  the 
Crimean  War  from  first-hand  knowledge.  In  contemporary  Switzerland 
the  only  war  of  which  there  could  still  be  any  living  memory  was  the 
brief  civil  war  of  1847;  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  had  not  been 
at  war  since  1814,  there  was  no  living  memory  of  war  whatsoever.  As 
for  the  Danes’  experience  in  1864,  and  the  French  peoples’  experience  in 
1870-1,  of  being  defeated  and  invaded  by  Central  European  adversaries, 
the  effect  had  not  been  to  stoke  afresh  the  fires  of  militarism.  Though 
the  Danes  had  not  reconciled  themselves  to  the  loss  of  Nord  Slesvig  and  the 
French  not  to  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  neither  of  these  two  West 
European  peoples  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  prospect  of  another 
war  with  Germany  as  an  opportunity  for  recovering  their  lost  provinces 
and  liberating  their  subjugated  fellow  countrymen.  In  August  1914  the 
French,  if  they  had  been  free  to  choose,  would  have  opted  for  peace  at 
the  price  of  forgoing  the  chance  of  reversing  the  territorial  terms  of  the 
Franco-German  peace  treaty  of  1871;  and,  during  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1919,  the  Danes  resolutely  resisted  all  temptations  to  give 
the  Germans  any  just  ground  for  resentment  and  revenge.  They  refused 
to  take  back  from  Germany  any  of  the  territory,  lost  to  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1864,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  population  did  not  now 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  reunion  with  Denmark  by  a  free  vote  in 
an  impartially  conducted  plebiscite.1 

1  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  ed.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  6  vols.  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1920-4),  ii.  203. 
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The  Central  and  East  European  peoples’  feelings  about  war  and  peace 
in  the  generation  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  were  markedly 
different. 

The  Poles,  for  example,  had  not  been  deterred  by  their  sufferings  in 
their  abortive  armed  rebellions  in  1830  and  1863  from  continuing  to  look 
forward  to  a  recurrence  of  war  as  a  possible  means  of  political  liberation. 
When  they  duly  recovered  their  political  independence  in  the  First  World 
War  at  the  cost  of  the  devastation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  Poles  themselves  constituted  a  majority  of  the  population,  they 
showed  none  of  the  prudence  and  self-restraint  that  had  been  inculcated 
in  the  Danes  by  the  memory  of  a  lesser  tribulation  which,  by  this  date, 
was  more  than  fifty  years  old.  A  desire  to  eschew  any  action  now  which 
might  eventually  implicate  them  in  another  war  was  a  motive  that  played 
no  perceptible  part  in  the  determination  of  the  Poles’  policy  either  during 
the  peace  settlement  after  the  First  World  War  or  at  any  subsequent  date 
until  the  fifth  partition  of  Poland,  in  the  autumn  of  1939,  once  more 
eliminated  Poland  from  the  political  map.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  inter-war  period,  the  Poles  persistently  courted  another  great 
national  disaster  by  insisting  on  taking  and  keeping  as  much  territory  as 
they  could  recapture,  in  momentarily  favourable  circumstances,  from 
both  Germany  and  Russia.  They  were  deaf,  in  1919-20,  to  British 
counsels  that  they  should  confine  their  territorial  demands,  as  against 
Russia,  within  the  limits  of  a  ‘Curzon  Line’  demarcating  the  territory 
in  which  the  Poles  were  in  a  majority  from  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  only  a  diaspora.1  The  argument  that  they  could  not  afford  to  make 
mortal  enemies  of  Russia  and  Germany  simultaneously  carried  no  weight 
with  them.  And  the  explanation  of  this  suicidal  short-sightedness  was 
that  they  could  not  conceive  of  a  world  in  which  chronic  warfare  and 
recurrent  catastrophe  were  not  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  Poles 
took  it  for  granted  that,  whether  they  were  reckless  or  were  prudent, 
they  would  repeatedly  find  themselves  at  war  again;  and,  if  they  looked 
so  far  ahead  as  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  past  defeats 
and  partitions,  they  also  looked  far  enough  back  to  feel  confident  that 
they  would  re-emerge  from  such  eclipses  in  the  future,  as  they  had  re- 
emerged  from  them  in  the  past. 

The  Germans’  state  of  mind  was  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  Poles, 
for  the  German  middle  class  had  as  much  to  lose  as  the  middle  class  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America.  Yet  the  event  was  to  show  that  the 
Germans  could  be  pushed  into  a  second  world  war  with  less  difficulty 
than  either  the  British  or  the  French,  though  the  First  World  War  had 
brought  with  it,  for  all  Germans,  the  painful  experiences  of  slaughter, 
defeat,  disappointment,  disillusionment,  humiliation,  and  loss  of  ter- 

1  See  Temperley,  ed. :  History  of  the  Peace  Conference,  vi.  318-22. 
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ritory,  and,  for  middle-class  Germans,  the  even  more  painful  after-ex¬ 
perience  of  ruin  through  inflation.  Yet,  in  the  event,  the  German  people 
allowed  their  fate  to  be  settled  for  them  by  a  crazy  dictator  who  had 
persuaded  himself  that,  in  1939,  Germany  could  achieve  the  aim  of  world 
conquest  which  she  had  so  disastrously  failed  to  achieve  in  1914.  This 
difference,  in  the  1930s,  between  the  degree  of  the  German  people’s 
and  of  the  British  and  French  peoples’  reluctance  to  go  to  war  again 
counted  for  much  in  Hitler’s  calculations.  Taken  together  with  his 
masterly  preparations  for  waging  an  irresistible  Blitzkrieg,  his  awareness 
of  the  German  people’s  superiority  over  their  western  neighbours  in 
Aktionsfahigkeit  made  him  feel  sure  that  he  would  succeed  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  his  predecessors  had  failed  in  1914-18. 

The  contrast  between  the  inter-war  German  and  the  inter-war  British 
state  of  mind  was,  indeed,  conspicuous  on  the  surface;  for,  from  November 
1918  to  April  1940,  the  British  people’s  ideal  was  the  preservation  of  a 
state  of  ‘normality’ — a  state  for  which  the  standard  was  set,  in  inter-war 
British  eyes,  by  the  condition  of  relative  felicity  in  which  the  middle  class 
in  the  United  Kingdom  had  grown  used  to  living  during  the  century 
running  to  1914  from  1815.  If  British  middle-class  life,  as  lived  during 
those  hundred  years,  was  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
call  ‘civilized  man’,  then  the  First  World  War  must  be  written  off  as  a 
hideous  accident,  like  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  in  Marti¬ 
nique  in  1902  by  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  or  like  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  in  1912  by  collision  with  an  iceberg.  A  recurrence  of  such  acci¬ 
dents  need  not  be  expected  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  planning  for  the  future.  In  so  far  as  any  such  planning  was 
possible  or  desirable,  Great  Britain  ought  to  plan  to  resume  and  retain 
her  ‘normal’  happy  immunity  from  continental  imbroglios  which  she  had 
enjoyed  so  conspicuously  in  1848  and  again  in  1864-71.  And  this  meant 
a  return  to  the  ‘normal’  British  policy  of  keeping  clear  of  political  and 
military  commitments  either  to  or  against  any  continental  European  Power. 

It  was  true  that,  in  becoming  a  party  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Great  Britain  did,  in  the  peace  settlement  of  1919,  take  upon 
herself  a  commitment  of  a  novel  kind,  and  this  on  a  range  that  was  not 
merely  European  but  was  world-wide.  It  was  also  true  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  denounce  her  signature  of  the  Covenant  when  the  United  States 
paralysed  the  Covenant  by  refusing  to  adhere  to  it.  This  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  an  indication  of  British  resoluteness  and  stout-heartedness;  it  was 
rather  an  indication  that  Britain  had  not  taken  her  commitments  under 
the  Covenant  to  heart.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  those  in  Britain  who 
thought  about  the  Covenant  at  all  thought  of  it  as  an  academic  exercise 
written  to  please  an  unpractically  idealist  minority.  The  idealists  them¬ 
selves  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a  beneficently  magic 
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device  for  getting  something  for  nothing — in  the  spirit  of  a  sanguine- 
minded  banker  issuing  notes  without  gold  cover  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  never  be  called  upon  to  honour  his  paper  promise  to  pay  gold 
on  demand.1  They  certainly  did  not  think  of  the  Covenant  as  being  a 
commitment  to  the  ‘blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat’  that  they  were  eventually 
to  accept,  with  so  serene  a  fortitude,  when  Churchill  offered  them  these 
dread  elements  on  13  May  1940, 2  long  after  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  proved  a  broken  reed  in  hands  that  had  been  unwilling 
to  wield  it  as  a  sword. 

The  acid  test  of  the  British  state  of  mind  about  war  and  peace  during 
the  inter-war  years  was  not  the  British  attitude  towards  the  League  of 
Nations  but  the  British  attitudes  towards  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
British  people’s  relations  with  these  two  continental  European  Powers, 
which  they  did  take  seriously,  they  insisted  on  indulging  themselves 
again  in  their  nineteenth-century  luxury  of  keeping  their  hands  free  from 
formal  commitments  at  the  enormous  price  of  breaking  the  French 
people’s  hearts  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  French  to  kindle  in 
German  hearts  a  spark  of  resentment  that  Hitler  was  able  to  fan  into  a 
flame. 

The  decisive  British  act  in  the  history  of  Franco-British  relations  be¬ 
tween  1 1  November  1918  and  25  June  1940  was  the  exercise  of  the  British 
option  to  leave  unratified  the  British  guarantee  of  28  June  1919  to  France 
after  the  parallel  and  associated  American  guarantee  to  France  of  the 
same  date  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.3  This 
was,  in  effect,  a  dissolution  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente  of  1904  after 
the  necessity  of  the  Entente  for  the  survival  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
France,  had  been  demonstrated,  in  the  First  World  War,  by  a  terrifying 
practical  experience  of  Germany’s  military  strength.  The  full  measure 
of  Germany’s  power  had  not  been  realized  even  by  those  far-sighted 
French  and  British  statesmen  who,  in  and  after  1904,  had  made  reciprocal 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  eliminating  the  friction  between  their  two 
countries  in  the  face  of  a  German  menace  of  then  uncertain  magnitude. 
In  the  First  World  War  the  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  German 
menace  had  been  taken;  and,  after  the  war,  British  statesmanship  had  no 
excuse  for  closing  its  eyes  to  a  reality  of  which  the  French  were  now  so 
painfully  aware.  The  non-ratification  of  the  post-war  British  guarantee 
to  France  dealt  a  blow  to  Franco-British  relations  from  which  these  never 
recovered;  and,  from  that  time  onwards,  the  two  former  partners  in  an 
Entente  that  had  been  their  common  salvation  in  1914-18  fell  farther  and 
farther  out  of  step  with  one  another  till  the  eventual  tragic  parting  of 
their  ways  in  June  1940. 

1  See  Survey  for  1935,  ii.  48  seqq. 

3  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  58-59. 


2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340,  col.  1502. 
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To  this  indictment  inter-war  British  statesmen  might  have  been  moved 
to  reply  that  a  mere  military  guarantee  to  their  late  French  allies  against 
the  contingency  of  a  renewal  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  their  late  German 
adversaries  was  only  a  negative  way  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  German 
problem.  The  positive  solution,  they  might  have  submitted,  was  to  bring 
Germany  back  into  the  comity  of  Western  nations  as  an  equal  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  willing  partner  with  the  victors  in  the  First  World  War.  The 
British  did  their  best  to  achieve  this  positive  result  by  doing  what  they 
could  to  help  Germany  to  recover  her  pre-war  prosperity — to  the  mutual 
economic  benefit  of  Germany  and  the  countries  with  which  she  traded. 
But  this  constructive  and  enlightened  British  policy  was  frustrated  by  a 
blind  French  attempt — doomed  to  failure  in  the  long  run — -to  keep  a 
momentarily  defeated  Germany  poor  and  weak.  The  answer  to  any  such 
British  plea  would  have  been  that  this  fatal  French  sabotage  of  a  British 
constructive  policy  was  largely  Britain’s  fault.  British  statesmen  ought  to 
have  foreseen  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  rehabilitate  Germany  with¬ 
out  French  acquiescence  and  co-operation,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  win  French  goodwill  for  this  British  policy  unless  they  began  by 
giving  France  the  military  guarantee  without  which  she  would  never  feel 
secure  and  would,  therefore,  never  behave  towards  Germany  with  the 
necessary  wisdom  and  generosity.  They  ought  also  to  have  seen  that, 
when,  owing  to  their  own  initial  British  sin  of  omission,  they  had  given 
the  then  French  Premier,  Poincare,  his  opportunity  to  lead  France  into 
repressive  action  against  Germany,  they  must  bring  much  greater  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  to  bear  on  France  than,  in  fact,  they  ever  did  bring  in  order 
to  check  her  before  she  had  gone  to  lengths  that  would  make  German 
resentment  ineradicable.  Actually,  the  British  sacrificed  everything  for 
the  sake  of  the  barren  satisfaction  of  keeping  their  hands  formally  free. 
They  refused  to  commit  themselves  by  ratifying  their  guarantee  to  France; 
they  refused  to  commit  themselves  by  restraining  France  from  exasperating 
Germany;  and,  when  they  did  at  last  commit  themselves  in  the  impec¬ 
cably  impartial  Locarno  agreements  of  1925,  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the 
psychological  damage  that  had  been  done.  In  the  name  of  preserving 
their  freedom  of  action,  they  had  condemned  themselves  already,  by  that 
time,  to  having  to  fight  a  second  world  war,  which  was  the  very  disaster 
that  they  were  seeking  to  avoid. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  this  inter-war  British  impolicy  were  France’s  mili¬ 
tarily  precarious  and  politically  inauspicious  mutual  guarantee  treaties 
with  the  Central  and  East  European  successor  states  of  the  Habsburg, 
Romanov,  and  Hohenzollern  Empires;1  her  occupation  of  the  Ruhr;  her 

1  These  arrangements  were  politically  inauspicious  because  they  were  grist  to  Hitler’s  pro¬ 
paganda  mill;  they  were  militarily  precarious  because  they  could  be,  and  eventually  were, 
hamstrung  through  a  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland  by  German  armed  forces.  But  it  was  not 
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refusal  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  Britain  in  making  at  least  an  attempt 
to  apply  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  against  Italy  after  the 
Italian  attack  on  Abyssinia;  and  finally,  in  June  1940,  her  decision  to 
contract  out  of  the  Second  World  War,  at  the  price  of  placing  herself  at 
Hitler’s  mercy,  in  preference  to  accepting  Churchill  s  sensational  offer, 
on  16  June  1940, 1  of  a  political  union  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  anti-British  animus  widely  displayed  in  France  from  this  time  on¬ 
wards  until  the  collapse  of  the  Vichy  regime  had  been  foreshadowed  in 
the  French  attitude  towards  Britain  during  the  Abyssinian  crisis.  It  was 
the  open  eruption  of  a  resentment  that  had  been  accumulating  since  the 
morrow  of  the  armistice  of  1918.  Yet  this  French  resentment  might  never 
have  arisen  if,  in  1919,  Britain  had  offered  to  France  a  tithe  of  what 
Churchill  offered  to  her,  in  vain,  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  later. 

This  unhappy  progressive  deterioration  in  the  spirit  of  Franco-British 
relations  was  the  psychological  background  against  which  the  French  and 
British  peoples  had  to  face  the  challenge  of  Germany’s  return  to  mili¬ 
tancy  under  Hitler’s  leadership.  During  the  seven  years  between  Hitler’s 
advent  to  power  and  his  launching  of  the  Second  World  War,  British 
wills  were  weakened  by  a  number  of  discouraging  considerations,  of  which 
the  consciousness  of  a  growing  estrangement  between  Britain  and  France 
was  one.  Another  cause  of  discouragement  was  the  consciousness  that 
the  Americans  were  bent  as  earnestly  as  the  British  themselves  were  on 
clinging  to  ‘normality’ — the  only  differences  being  that  they  called  it 
‘normalcy’  and  that  they  had  a  slightly  better  prospect  than  the  British 
had  of  being  able  to  achieve  this  identical  aim.  A  third  source  of  anxiety 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  British  and  French  Governments— faithfully 
interpreting  the  wills  of  their  constituents — had  allowed  Germany,  under 
the  Nazi  regime,  to  gain  a  long  lead  in  a  new  armaments  race,  and  this 
especially  in  the  terrifying  air  arm.  A  fourth  depressing  factor  was  the 
phobia  aroused  automatically  in  inter-war  British,  as  well  as  French, 
minds  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  fight  a  second  great  war  in  one  life¬ 
time. 

All  surviving  West  Europeans  whose  countries  had  been  belligerents 
in  the  First  World  War  had  found  the  ordeal  of  one  such  war  almost 
unendurable.  On  Armistice  Day  1918  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  neither  they  nor  their  children  were  ever  going  to  have  to  live  through 
another  war  of  the  kind.  The  inexorable  continuance  of  technological 
progress — particularly  in  aircraft  and  in  explosives — had  made  them  take 
it  for  granted  that,  if  a  second  world  war  did  ever  descend  upon  them, 
it  would  be  far  more  terrible  than  the  first.  It  might,  they  thought,  even 

the  fault  of  France  that  she  had  to  seek  this  most  unsatisfactory  alternative  to  British  and 
American  guarantees,  which  might  have  averted  the  Second  World  War  if  they  had  been  imple¬ 
mented.  1  See  above,  p.  202,  and  also  Churchill,  ii.  183-4;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  208-9. 
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put  a  full  stop  to  life  as  it  had  been  lived  by  them  and  their  ancestors  in 
modern  times.  This  thought  was  too  painful  to  entertain;  feelings  re¬ 
coiled  from  it,  and  consequently  from  the  thought  of  war  as  well,  even 
when  minds  allowed  themselves  reluctantly  to  admit  that,  with  Hitler 
on  the  war-path,  a  resumption  of  war  with  Germany  could  hardly  be 
avoided  in  the  long  run.  This  agonizing  phobia  of  war  was  accompanied 
by  a  no  less  agonizing  sense  of  responsibility ;  for,  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  First  World  War,  into  her  traditional  self¬ 
isolation  from  European  entanglements,  Britain  had  been  left,  with  her 
uneasy  fellow  ex-victor  France,  to  carry  a  burden  that  the  British  and 
French  peoples  felt  to  be  beyond  bearing  by  their  united  strength,  even 
supposing  that,  if  the  test  came,  they  could  bring  themselves  to  stand 
loyally  together.  Against  a  demonic  resurgence  of  German  militarism, 
Britain  and  France  found  themselves  in  the  front  line,  and  they  knew 
that,  if  it  came  to  war,  they  would  have  to  fight  the  first  round,  at  least, 
without  having  the  United  States  as  their  co-belligerent.  Thus  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  civilization  of  the  West  depended  on  these  two  West  European 
Powers  alone  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the 
task.  At  the  same  time  they  made  this  task  many  times  harder  than  it 
need  have  been  by  letting  their  inter-war  armaments  decay  (especially 
the  crucial  new  air  arm  and  mechanized  ground  arm) ;  by  letting  Germany 
outstrip  them  in  rearmament;  and  by  throwing  away  one  opportunity 
after  another  of  calling  Hitler’s  bluff  while  he  was  still  behind  them  in 
the  armaments  race. 

In  an  inter-war  temperature  chart  of  British  feelings  the  lowest  point 
would  perhaps  be  registered  in  the  week  ending  in  the  agreement  reached 
at  Munich  on  29  September  1938.  The  painfulness  of  those  days,  when 
the  British  people  knew  both  that  war  was  probable  and  that  they  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  it,  was  decidedly  greater  than  the  painfulness  of 
the  week  preceding  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  on  3  September  1939, 
when  it  was  known  that  war  was  virtually  inevitable  but  that  at  least 
some  preparations  for  it  had  now  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  suffer 
the  same  shock  with  the  same  intensity  at  a  repetition  of  the  crisis  by 
which  the  original  shock  has  been  administered;  and,  by  the  date  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  anxiety  in  British  minds  had  begun  to  change  from 
a  fear  that  war  might  come  to  a  fear  that  Chamberlain  might  still  fail  to 
rise  to  a  now  undeniable  occasion.  The  German  invasion  and  occupation 
of  the  remnant  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  15  March  1939  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  a  great  majority  of  the  British  people  that  Hitler’s  aims  were 
not  confined  to  the  incorporation  in  the  Third  Reich  of  German-inhabited 
territories  under  non-German  rule.  There  was,  indeed,  a  general  feeling 
of  relief  in  Britain  when,  on  1 7  March,  Chamberlain  changed  his  tone1 

1  Speech  at  Birmingham,  see  The  Times,  18  March  1939. 
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towards  Germany  and  made  it  clear  that  he  intended  to  resist  any  further 
German  aggression.  His  announcement,  on  31  March,1  of  the  British 
and  French  guarantees  to  Poland  was  received  in  Britain  with  an  equa¬ 
nimity  which  showed  that,  in  thus  taking  his  stand,  with  a  red  light  in  his 
hand,  across  the  path  of  Germany’s  Drang  nach  Osten,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  now  rightly  interpreted  the  will  of  the  nation.  Still  more  significant 
was  the  calmness  with  which  the  British  people  took  the  announcement, 
on  21  August,  of  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact  which  was  to  be 
signed  at  Moscow  on  the  23rd.  When  the  Germans  invaded  Poland  on 
1  September  the  prevailing  fear  in  Great  Britain  was,  not  that  the  Britisn 
guarantee  to  Poland  might  involve  Britain  in  war  with  Germany,  but 
that  the  British  guarantee  might  perhaps  not,  after  all,  be  honoured ;  and 
Chamberlain’s  announcement,  at  11.15  a.m.  on  Sunday,  3  September, 
that  Britain  was  now  again  at  war  with  Germany,  was  received  by  his 
countrymen  with  the  same  feelings  of  relief2  as  his  speech  on  17  March. 

(, c )  The  Anti-Climax  of  the  ‘Phony  War’ 

Having  taken  the  plunge  of  going  to  war  with  Germany  again,  the 
British  people  found  themselves  contending  with  an  ordeal  that  was  not 
what  they  had  been  expecting.  In  the  First  World  War,  which  had  taken 
the  British  people  by  surprise,  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  had  immediately  been  involved  in  swift,  dramatic,  and  momentous 
military  action;  but  in  the  Second  World  War,  which  they  had  seen 
bearing  down  upon  them  months  and  years  before  its  outbreak,  the  first 
phase  was,  for  them,  a  passive  one.  It  was  true  that  they  had  not  expected 
this  time  to  have  to  take  part  in  warding  off  an  immediate  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  France,  for  they  had  accepted  uncritically  the  French  belief  in  the 
impregnability  of  the  Maginot  Line,  without  reflecting  that  this  system  of 
fortifications  stopped  short  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier  and  that  Hitler’s  Germany  would  no  more  hesitate  than  the 
Kaiser’s  Germany  had  hesitated  to  invade  Belgium  if  the  German  General 
Staff  thought  that  this  would  be  militarily  advantageous.  What  the 
British  had  expected  this  time  had  been  an  immediate  German  attack  on 
Britain  herself  from  the  air,  and,  when  this  air  attack  did  not  come,  the 
psychological  effect  in  Britain  was  one  of  bathos.  Homes  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  evacuation  of  children  on  the  grand  scale  from  London  and 
other  great  cities.  The  black-out  had  come  down,  like  a  pall,  over  the 
whole  island  at  a  season  when  the  days  were  growing  shorter.  Yet  Britain, 
thus  disagreeably  reminded  that  she  was  at  war,  was  denied  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  being  in  action. 

1  See  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  2415.  For  the  background  at  this  period  see  Survey 
for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  34-60,  and  80-95. 

2  For  Churchill’s  description  of  his  feelings  on  this  day  see  Churchill,  i.  320;  U.S.  edition,  i.  409. 
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The  Germans  had  gone  into  action  in  the  Second  World  War  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  First,  and,  this  time,  their  initial  campaign  was  carried  through 
to  a  triumphantly  complete  success,  without  being  foiled,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  by  any  equivalent  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  But,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Germans’  first  target  had  been,  not  France  via  Belgium,  but  Poland, 
and  during  the  four  weeks  that  it  took  a  mechanized  German  army  to 
overrun  Poland  and  to  dismember  her  the  British  and  French  armies  on 
the  western  front  did  nothing  at  all  to  come  to  Poland’s  aid.  The  only 
military  activity  here  was  an  occasional  clash  between  patrols  in  the  no 
man’s  land  between  the  Maginot  Line  and  the  Siegfried  Line;  and, 
whether  or  not  General  Gamelin  was  professionally  well  advised  in  flinch¬ 
ing  from  the  delivery  of  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  Siegfried  Line  in  force, 
with  intent  to  breakthrough,  the  effect  of  this  inglorious  French  and  British 
inaction  on  French  and  British  morale  was  very  bad.  Another  small 
country  had  been  attacked  and  overrun  by  the  Third  Reich,  and,  once 
again,  the  West  European  Powers  had  failed  to  save  Germany’s  victim 
from  its  doom.  If  they  were  as  impotent  as  ever  after  having  nominally 
gone  to  war  with  Germany,  might  they  not  just  as  well  have  remained 
nominally  at  peace  with  her?  These  thoughts  were  both  inevitable  and 
enervating. 

This  strange  twilight  state  of  existence,  which  was  neither  peace  nor 
war,  played  into  Hitler’s  hands  by  allowing  the  West  European  peoples’ 
longing  for  ‘normality’  to  reassert  itself.  If  they  could  thus  be  at  war 
with  Germany  again  without  having  immediately  to  fight  for  their  lives, 
might  they  not  dream  of  winning  this  second  war  with  Germany  by  some 
comparatively  painless  method?  Would  not  the  presumably  impregnable 
shield,  now  provided  by  the  Maginot  Line,  give  the  Western  Allies  the 
time  required  for  bringing  Germany  to  terms  in  the  end  by  a  gradual 
turning  of  the  screw  of  the  blockade?1  The  blockade  was  invoked  as  a 
winning  card  because  the  Western  Powers  could  see  no  other  such  card 
in  their  hand.  In  this  first  phase  of  the  Second  World  War  the  British 
people  managed  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  unpalatable  truth  that,  in  this 
war,  unlike  its  predecessor,  Germany  was  not  encircled,  because,  this 
time,  Russia  was  Germany’s  accomplice,  so  that  Germany  could  now 
draw  on  all  the  resources  of  the  Eurasian  continent  as  far  eastwards  as 
the  Pacific  port  of  Vladivostok.  The  British  also  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
certainty  that,  if,  nevertheless,  the  Third  Reich  were  to  find  itself  being 
slowly  throttled,  Hitler  would  not  submit  to  defeat  without  hurling  against 
his  Western  adversaries,  through  the  gap  between  the  Maginot  Line  and 
the  coast,  the  tremendous  war  machine  which  he  had  already  used  against 
Poland  with  such  deadly  effect. 

1  For  this  see  further  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  6  seqq.  (‘The  Allied 
Blockade’,  by  W.  N.  Medlicott). 
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The  truth  was  that,  in  Britain  and  France  during  the  ‘phony  war’, 
the  will  to  victory  was  a  will  to  attain  the  end  without  having  to  provide 
the  means.  Hitler’s  peace  overture  of  6  October  19391  did  not  find  a 
response  in  France  any  more  than  it  did  in  Britain.  In  both  countries  it 
seemed  now  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  German  conquest  of  Poland 
must  not  be  condoned  but  must  be  undone,  and,  more  than  this,  that  the 
war  must  be  carried  on  until  Hitler  himself  had  been  overthrown.  But 
these  formidable  war  aims  were  not  matched  by  any  corresponding  will 
or  effort  to  achieve  them.  In  Britain  people  continued  to  talk  of  the  First 
World  War  as  ‘the  Great  War’,  with  the  implication  that  the  current  war 
was  going  to  be  a  relatively  minor  affair — as  if  any  war  in  which  Germany 
was  the  adversary  and  in  which  the  war  aim  was  to  defeat  her  could  be 
anything  less  than  a  great  war  before  it  was  over.  At  this  stage  in  Britain 
the  news  that,  in  Germany,  severe  rationing  of  clothing  as  well  as  food 
had  been  introduced  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  received  as  if  this  were 
a  token  of  weakness  and  not  of  a  will  to  victory.  In  Britain  it  was  popular 
to  be  carrying  on  one’s  peace-time  business  ‘as  usual’ ;  civilian  war  work 
was  looked  at  askance,  because  it  was  an  unwelcome  reminder  that  the 
country  was  not  at  peace,  in  spite  of  its  provisional  immunity  from  active 
military  operations.  In  the  very  first  days  of  the  war  the  public  irritation 
focused  itself  on  the  new  war-time  Ministry  of  Information,  whose  staff 
of  999  employees  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  vexatious  reality  that  the 
public  would  have  liked  to  be  allowed  to  ignore.  This  was,  no  doubt,  no 
more  than  a  minor  symptom  of  nervous  tension.  In  France,  as  the  spring 
of  1940  approached,  a  more  serious  symptom  began  to  show  itself.  By 
February  1940  the  French  Government  were  already  concerned  at  the 
number  of  letters,  passing  through  the  military  censorship  from  peasant 
wives  at  home  to  peasant  husbands  manning  the  Maginot  Line,  in  which 
the  women  were  asking  petulantly  why,  when  there  was  no  fighting,  the 
men  should  be  spending  their  time  under  arms  in  idleness  though  their 
labour  was  now  going  to  be  so  badly  needed  in  the  fields  during  the  active 
season  of  the  agricultural  year.  The  French  soldiers  themselves  were  find¬ 
ing  their  inaction  increasingly  difficult  to  bear,  and  this  helps  to  explain 
the  demand  in  France  for  intervention  in  the  first  Russo-Finnish  War. 
This  demand  to  add  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  war  with  Germany 
looked  strange,  a  few  months  later,  in  retrospect  when  France  had  col¬ 
lapsed  after  less  than  seven  weeks  of  active  warfare  with  Germany  alone ; 
and  the  whole  episode,  which  is  recorded  in  this  volume  in  another 
context,2  illustrates  the  ineptitude  of  the  British  as  well  as  the  French 
conduct  of  the  war  during  the  phase  that  was  to  end  with  the  fall  of 
France. 

These  two  Powers  had  been  unwilling  to  go  to  war  even  with  Italy  in 
1  See  above,  pp.  99-100.  2  See  above,  pp.  73-85. 
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1935  over  her  aggression  against  Abyssinia  and  with  a  still  unrearmed 
Germany  in  1936  over  her  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland.  They  had 
shuddered,  with  good  reason,  when  at  last,  a  few  months  back,  they  had 
gone  to  war  with  a  rearmed  Germany  over  her  aggression  against  Poland; 
and  they  had  allowed  Poland  to  be  overwhelmed  without  attempting  to 
help  her  by  attacking  the  relatively  weak  German  holding  force  on  the 
Franco-German  front.  Yet  now,  after  Germany  had  demonstrated  her 
recovery  of  her  military  strength  by  annihilating  Poland  at  one  blow, 
France  and  Britain  were  deliberately  incurring  the  risk  of  involving  them¬ 
selves  in  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  and  so  turning  the  political 
entente  between  Germany  and  Russia  into  a  military  coalition  against  the 
West  European  Powers.  The  equanimity  with  which,  at  this  stage,  they 
seemed  to  contemplate  bringing  a  Russian  Goliath  into  the  arena  on  the 
enemy  side,  to  reinforce  a  reinvigorated  German  Samson,  was  inconse¬ 
quent  and  feckless.  But  their  policy  (if  it  can  be  called  a  policy)  was  also 
both  incompetent  in  its  execution  and  immoral  in  its  aim. 

The  working  out  of  their  plans  and  preparations  was  dilatory,  though 
it  was  obvious  that,  if  Franco-British  military  aid  to  Finland  was  to  have 
any  effect,  it  must  arrive  in  strength  within  the  brief  period  for  which 
the  Finnish  army  could  sustain  its  heroic  tour  de  force  of  holding  the  Russians 
at  bay  on  the  Mannerheim  Line.  Yet  their  planning  was  slow  and  the 
preparations  were  ridiculously  inadequate.  A  definite  decision  to  occupy 
Norwegian  ports  was  not  taken  by  the  British  Government  until  12  March, 
which  was  the  day  on  which  Finland  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Soviet  Government’s  terms.  Five  British  territorial  battalions 
were  to  hold  three  ports  in  Southern  Norway1  against  the  whole  might  of 
the  Wehrmacht,  whose  hands  were  entirely  free  now  that  Poland  had 
been  liquidated,  while  all  was  still  quiet  on  the  western  front. 

As  for  the  moral  aspect  of  the  project,  the  French  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments,  like  the  Italian  Government,2  were,  no  doubt,  partially  spurred 
on  to  embark  on  their  project  for  giving  aid  to  Finland  by  a  sympathy 
with  the  Finns,  among  their  own  people,  that  was  widespread,  dis¬ 
interested,  and  generous-minded.  The  Finns  had  a  claim  on  Western 
sympathy  as  a  small  nation  gallantly  resisting  the  aggression  of  a  gigantic 
neighbour  and  as  an  outpost  of  the  western  world  against  Communism, 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  embodiment.  If  raison  d'etat  was  also 
to  enter  into  the  Allied  Governments’  calculations — as  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  enter  into  those  of  any  government,  especially  in  war-time— it  would 
not  have  been  discreditable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
if  they  had  calculated  that,  in  helping  Finland,  they  would  be  gaining 
moral  credit  with  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  who 
held  the  Finns  in  high  regard  (though  they  never  thought  of  going  to  war, 

1  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  p.  13.  2  See  above,  pp.  227—8 
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themselves,  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Finland’s  behalf).  Unhappily, 
however,  the  West  European  Allies’  plans  for  bringing  aid  to  Finland 
were  partly  inspired  by  political  considerations  that  were  less  innocent. 
They  saw  that  the  good  cause  of  rescuing  Finland  would  give  them  a 
specious  pretext  for  blocking  the  Norwegian  Leads,  occupying  the  Swedish 
iron-ore  fields,  and  opening  a  new  military  front  against  Germany  in 
Scandinavia.  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  their  side,  may  have  cut  rather 
poor  figures  in  their  unwillingness  to  incur  risks  for  the  sake  of  helping 
Finland,  who  could  appeal  to  them  both  as  another  small  state  and  as 
a  fellow  Scandinavian  country.  But  the  Western  Allies’  unavowed  but 
perhaps  not  unsuspected  designs  fully  justified  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
Governments’  refusal  to  give  them  the  facilities  that  they  were  demanding; 
and  it  was,  in  truth,  indecent  that  two  Powers  which  had  gone  to  war 
with  Germany  in  the  cause  of  championing  the  rights  of  small  countries 
to  security,  integrity,  and  independence  should  have  designed  to  involve 
in  the  war,  against  their  will,  two  small  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
that  were  still  unmolested  and  intact.  It  ill  became  the  French,  who  were 
so  anxious  that  their  own  country  should  not  become  a  war  zone,  to  look 
forward  to  finding  an  alternative  battlefield  in  Sweden.  Above  all,  it  was 
inept  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  to  proceed,  even  at  a  tortoise 
pace,  with  these  morally  dubious  plans  without  having  agreed,  between 
themselves,  whether  they  would,  or  would  not,  occupy  Norway  and 
Sweden  by  force  if  the  proposed  landings  of  French  and  British  troops 
were  resisted  by  those  two  neutral  countries,  and  also  without  having 
obtained  any  evidence  that  they  would  be  resisted — as  they  would  have 
to  be  if  Norway  and  Sweden  were  not  to  throw  away  their  neutrality 
and  thereby  expose  themselves  to  German  reprisals  which  would  then  be 
legitimate. 

The  state  of  mind  illustrated  by  this  bungling  over  the  emergency  of 
the  Russo-Finnish  War  was  prevalent  on  the  home  front  too.  In  Britain 
during  the  ‘phony  war’  the  popular  mood  was  reflected  in  a  governmental 
policy  of  half-measures.  There  was  hardly  any  rationing  of  food,  and 
none  at  all  of  clothing.  The  stocks  of  essential  commodities  that  had  to 
be  imported  from  overseas  were  allowed  to  fall  during  this  period,  on  the 
assumption  that  in  this  war,  unlike  the  last,  the  German  submarine 
blockade  was  not  going  to  be  a  serious  menace  and  that  the  shipping  at 
Britain’s  disposal  was  going  to  be  adequate  for  her  war-time  needs.  Until 
the  summer  of  1940  the  control  over  imports  was  exercised  only  laxly, 
with  the  result  that  valuable  cargo  space  was  taken  up  by  imports  that 
in  war-time  were  luxuries.  Meanwhile,  the  expansion  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  diversion  of  it  from  civilian  to  military  requirements,  were 
hanging  fire.  In  April  1940  there  were  still  more  than  1  million  un¬ 
employed  in  Britain,  and  at  the  same  date  less  than  half  of  the  United 
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Kingdom’s  total  war  expenditure  was  being  met  out  of  taxation.1  This 
half-heartedness  in  economic  action  was  inexcusable  if  the  present  war 
was  really  expected  to  be  a  competition  in  economic  and  financial  en¬ 
durance  instead  of  being  an  Armageddon  like  its  predecessor.  Yet,  until 
the  German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  on  the  night  of  8-9  April 
1940,  the  Government’s  supineness  did  not  evoke  serious  criticism. 

While  there  were  occasional  manifestations  of  uneasiness  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  series  of  polls  taken  by  the  British  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  a  non-official  fact-finding  organization,  indicated  that  down  to 
that  date  a  majority  of  the  people  was  satisfied  with  the  Government’s 
conduct  of  the  war.  According  to  a  poll  taken  on  this  very  question  in 
December  1939,  61  per  cent,  were  satisfied,  18  per  cent,  were  dissatisfied, 
10  per  cent,  had  no  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue,  and  11  per  cent,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  war  ought  to  be  stopped.2  Monthly  polls  taken  on  the 
personal  question  whether  people  were  content  with  Chamberlain’s 
conduct  of  the  government  indicated  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  strength  of  the  popular  approval  of  Chamberlain  had  risen  to  something 
between  64  and  68  per  cent,  during  the  four  war  months  of  1939,  as 
compared  with  something  between  49  and  55  during  the  last  ten  months  of 
peace.3  According  to  a  poll  taken  in  December  1939  on  the  question 
whether  the  voter  would  rather  have  Chamberlain  or  Churchill  as  Prime 
Minister,  52  per  cent,  were  in  favour  of  Chamberlain  at  this  date,  and  only 
30  per  cent,  were  in  favour  of  Churchill,  while  18  per  cent,  had  no  opinion 
on  the  point.4  According  to  a  poll  taken  on  the  eve  of  the  German  assault 
on  Denmark  and  Norway,  28  per  cent,  at  this  date  would  have  opted 
for  Eden,  and  only  25  per  cent,  for  Churchill,  to  succeed  Chamberlain  if 
Chamberlain  were  to  retire.5  Yet,  already,  Churchill’s  stock  was  rising 
and  Chamberlain’s  was  falling,  according  to  the  same  indicator.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  popularity  was  found  to  have  reached  its  peak  in  November 
1939,  when  the  support  for  him  was  reckoned  to  have  amounted  to  68 
per  cent.  In  December  the  percentage  dropped  to  sixty-four,  and  in 
January  1940  to  fifty-six.6 

These  figures  had,  no  doubt,  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  yet  they  did 
correspond  to  the  subjective  impressions  of  people  living  and  working  in 
Britain  at  the  time.  Down  to  9  April  1940  there  were  still  hardly  any 
symptoms,  on  the  surface,  of  the  hidden  springs  of  action  that  were  so 
soon  to  be  released  by  a  revolutionary  change  in  British  feeling;  yet,  in 
retrospect,  the  curve  of  Chamberlain’s  popularity  during  the  ‘phony  war’, 
as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  polls,  could  be  interpreted  as  an  index 
of  the  subterranean  energy  which  the  stroke  of  disaster  was  to  discharge. 


1  See  below,  p.  298. 

3  Ibid.  29  December  1939. 
5  Ibid.  27  February  1940. 


2  News  Chronicle,  13  December  1939. 

4  Ibid.  1  January  1940. 

6  Ibid.  29  January  1939  and  8  February  1940. 
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The  appreciable  rise  of  this  curve  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  will  have 
registered  the  people's  relief  at  Chamberlain  s  decision  at  last  to  make  a 
stand.  The  appreciable  fall  in  December  and  January  will  have  registered 
their  disappointment  at  finding  that  Chamberlain  s  stand  was,  after  all, 
not  a  very  determined  one.  On  this  interpretation  Chamberlain,  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  people  what  they  professed  to  be  wanting,  was  not  giving  them 
what  they  really  wanted  in  their  still  unacknowledged  heart  of  hearts. 

(d)  The  Revolution  in  British  Feeling  Between  9  April 

and  25  June  1940 

The  news  that,  during  the  night,  Germany  had  invaded  Denmark  and 
Norway  was  received  in  Britain  by  the  public,  on  the  morning  of  9  April 
1940,  with  something  like  the  same  sense  of  relief  as  Chamberlain’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  on  3  September  1939.  Once 
again  there  was  a  feeling  that,  at  last,  the  issue  had  been  made  clear  and 
that  the  opportunity  for  action  had  arrived.  In  attacking  two  unoffending 
neutrals  without  any  provocation  from  them  and  without  any  other  pub¬ 
licly  known  justification,  Germany  was  felt  to  have  surpassed  the  measure 
of  the  iniquity  of  her  previous  assaults  on  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland;  and  this  time,  by  committing  aggression  across  the  sea,  she  had 
surely  hazarded  her  fortunes  on  an  element  on  which  Britain  could  hit 
back,  and  hit  with  a  decisive  superiority  of  power.  It  was  disconcerting 
that  the  German  navy  should  have  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
British  navy  by  occupying,  not  only  Oslo,  in  the  shelter  of  the  narrow 
waters  of  the  Skagerrak  and  the  Oslofjord,  but  also  four  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Norway,  including  the  far  northern  port  of  Narvik, 
which  was  the  point  of  shipment  for  the  vital  iron  ore  from  Kiruna  in 
Northern  Sweden.  But  it  was  taken  for  granted  that,  in  committing  this 
audacity,  the  Germans  had  played  into  the  Western  Allies’  hands.  The 
sense  of  dismay  and  humiliation  in  Britain  was  proportionately  great 
when  this  Blitzkrieg  across  the  sea,  against  countries  which  were  within 
reach  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Western  Allies,  achieved  a  success  that 
was  as  rapid,  sensational,  and  brilliant  as  the  overland  Blitzkrieg  against 
Poland  in  an  area  where  the  Western  Allies  had  been  unable  to  intervene 
by  direct  action.  When  the  Norwegian  army  was  overwhelmed  and  the 
British  landing  parties  in  Norway  were  hustled  back  on  to  their  ships,  it 
became  manifest  that  the  German  General  Staff’s  apparent  audacity  had 
been,  in  truth,  a  scientific  plan  based  on  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
revolution  that  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  introduction 
of  the  air  arm. 

The  shock  suffered  by  the  British  public  would  have  been  greater  still 
if  all  the  facts  had  been  disclosed  at  the  time  by  the  small  set  of  politicians, 
civil  servants,  and  members  of  the  fighting  services  who  were  privy  to 
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them.  The  British  public  had  not  awoken  to  the  fact  that,  during  the 
Russo-Finnish  War,  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  been 
designing  to  involve  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  themselves,  in  war 
with  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  simultaneously.1  They  were  even 
more  innocent  of  the  knowledge  that,  after  the  fortunate  miscarriage  of 
this  design,  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  formed  a  new  design2 
to  mine  the  Norwegian  Leads  in  the  hope  of  thereby  provoking  German 
counter-action  against  Norway  which,  in  turn,  might  give  the  Allies  a 
plausible  pretext  for  landing  troops  in  Norway,  with  or  without  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Government’s  consent.  For  the  second  time  the  Allies  had  been 
designing,  concurrently  with  the  Germans,  to  involve  in  the  war  an  un¬ 
offending  small  country  that  was  doing  its  best  to  maintain  its  neutrality. 
The  design  was  immoral,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plan  was  naive;  for, 
even  supposing  that  the  Norwegian  Government  did  give  their  consent, 
the  plan  could  succeed  only  if,  as  a  British  official  historian  has  neatly 
put  it,  ‘the  immediate  German  reaction  had  been  sufficient  to  warrant,  but 
insufficient  to  impede,  our  intervention’.3  To  expect  this,  after  the  object 
lesson  of  the  German  Blitzkrieg  in  Poland,  was  blind  folly.  This  time, 
once  again,  the  Allies’  planning  and  their  execution  of  their  plans  were  as 
faltering  and  inept  as  the  Germans’  operations  were  ruthless  and  efficient. 

This  time  the  forces  detailed  for  the  Scandinavian  campaign,  particu¬ 
larly  the  air  arm,  were  more  ludicrously  inadequate  than  at  the  time  of 
the  Russo-Finnish  War,4  and  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  British 
and  French  navies  over  the  German  navy,  which  should  have  been  enough 
in  itself  to  ensure  the  victory  of  the  Allies  in  a  contest  for  the  command 
of  Norway,  was  robbed  of  its  effectiveness  by  the  Maginot-mindedness 
of  the  British  Admiralty.5 

If  the  British  public,  which  had  no  suspicion  of  these  astounding  facts, 
was  shocked  at  the  unconcealable  spectacle  of  the  failure  of  British  sea- 
power  to  prevent  Germany  from  conquering  Norway,  what  must  have 
been  the  private  feelings  of  that  handful  of  British  officers,  officials,  and 
politicians  who  not  only  knew  all  the  facts,  but  were  responsible  for  their 
being  what  they  were? 

This  humiliating  and  inexcusable  naval  and  military  fiasco  did,  how¬ 
ever,  at  least  have  one  salutary  political  effect.  The  defeat  of  the  Western 
Allies  in  Norway  opened  the  British  people’s  eyes  at  last  to  the  formidable¬ 
ness  of  the  task  to  which  Britain  had  committed  herself  in  challenging  the 
Third  German  Reich  to  ordeal  by  battle,  and  the  shock  was  registered  in 
the  sudden  and  swift  collapse  of  Chamberlain’s  prestige. 


1  See  above,  pp.  260-2.  2  For  the  facts  see  above,  pp.  113-18. 

3  Derry:  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  p.  24.  4  Cf.  ibid.  p.  16  with  p.  13* 

5  For  a  strongly  critical  appraisal  of  the  Admiralty’s  actions  in  this  operation  see  Roskill:  The 
War  at  Sea,  1939-1945,  PP-  i58>  3 59-6®,  l6l>  l6a- 
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Chamberlain  had  had  the  misfortune  to  declare,  in  a  speech  made  on 
4  April,1  just  before  the  German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  that 
Hitler  had  ‘missed  the  bus’,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  living  this  phrase 
down  by  explaining  what  he  had  meant  by  it.  He  had  meant  (as  he  ex¬ 
plained  on  7  May)2  that,  between  3  September  and  5  April,  Hitler  had 
missed  his  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Western  Allies  while  he  still  en¬ 
joyed  the  full  advantage  of  his  pre-war  lead  over  them  in  the  rearmament 
race,  and,  on  a  long  view,  Chamberlain’s  dictum  may  have  beenjustified — 
supposing  that  the  progress  made  in  Britain,  during  those  seven  months, 
in  building  up  the  Royal  Air  Force  was  going  to  make  the  difference 
between  defeat  and  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  was  thus  going  to  make  it  possible  eventually 
for  the  combined  resources  of  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  brought  to  bear  against  Germany  with  a  crushing  effect. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Chamberlain  himself — fortunately  for  his  country — 
had  missed  the  bus  that  would  have  carried  the  Allies  into  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,3  while  Hitler  was  to  demonstrate  within  the  next  few  days 
that,  at  least  on  the  next  stage  of  his  meteoric  journey,  he  had  caught  the 
bus  with  a  vengeance;  and  at  this  date  the  eventual  plunge,  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea,  in  which  Hitler’s  wild  ride  was  to  end  five  years  later, 
could  not  be  foreseen  and  would  in  any  case  not  have  been  relevant  to  the 
immediate  crisis.  The  shocking  events  of  8  April  to  7  May  1940  in 
Scandinavia  were  now  swiftly  eclipsed  by  the  far  more  shocking  events  of 
10  May  to  25  June  in  continental  Western  Europe.  According  to  a  poll 
taken  on  9  and  10  May  in  Great  Britain  on  the  question  whether  the  voter 
approved  or  disapproved  of  Chamberlain  as  Prime  Minister,  now  only 
22  per  cent,  were  in  his  favour  as  against  58  per  cent,  disapproving,  with 
no  more  than  10  per  cent,  having  no  opinion  on  the  point.  On  10  May 
l94°,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the  Germans  invaded  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Luxembourg,  Chamberlain  resigned  office  and  a  coalition 
government  was  formed  with  Winston  Churchill  at  its  head.  The  British 
people  had  ranged  themselves,  at  last,  under  a  leader  whose  lead  they 
were  to  follow  unanimously  and  confidently  from  that  day  onwards  until 
26  July  1945,  when  Churchill,  defeated  in  a  general  election,  went  out  of 
office  thirty-nine  days  short  of  V-J  Day. 

This  whole-hearted  partnership  between  Churchill  and  the  British 
people,  which  thus  lasted  for  five  years  and  two  and  a  half  months  and 
which  did  not  dissolve  until  its  objective — total  victory — had  been 
achieved  against  Germany  and  all  but  achieved  against  Japan,  would 
have  been  predicted  by  few  of  those  concerned,  and  perhaps  not  even  by 
Churchill  himself,  at  any  date  before  Hitler’s  advent  to  power  in  Germany 

1  See  The  Times,  5  April  1940. 

2  See  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  360,  coll.  1081-2. 


3  See  above,  pp.  260-1. 
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in  1933,  and  by  hardly  a  greater  number  before  Hitler’s  invasion  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  on  8-9  April  1940,  just  a  month  before  Churchill 
was  called  to  form  a  government.  Till  10  May  1940,  when  he  was  already 
sixty-five  years  old  according  to  the  fallacious  reckoning  of  age  by  clock¬ 
time,  Churchill’s  career  had  been  disappointing.  After  having  made  a 
brilliant  start  in  politics,  during  the  fourteen  years  between  his  entry  into 
political  life  in  1900  and  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  as  a  young 
statesman  of  incalculable  promise,  his  share  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  Antwerp  Expedition  in  1914  and  for  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  in 
1915  had  done  his  reputation  damage;  and  this  damage  had  been  the 
more  difficult  to  repair  because  the  miscarriage  of  those  two  military 
enterprises  had  turned  Churchill’s  brilliance  into  a  boomerang.  The 
perilousness  of  brilliance  borne  on  the  wings  of  adventurousness,  without 
quite  enough  ballast  of  judgement,  had  been  the  moral  drawn  by  many 
of  Churchill’s  countrymen  from  his  career  during  the  First  World  War; 
and,  though,  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  he  had  continued  to  hold  his 
place  in  the  foreground  of  political  life  as  a  colourful  figure,  he,  too,  only 
a  month  before  he  found  his  hour,  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
‘missed  the  bus’. 

This  second  chapter  of  Churchill’s  political  career,  which  had  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  Weimar  regime  in  Germany,  had  seen  him 
reach  his  true  nadir.  The  ensuing  third  chapter,  which  had  run  from  the 
morrow  of  Hitler’s  advent  to  power  until  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  had  then  brought  Churchill  to  his  apparent  nadir  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  bracing  prelude  to  a  less  bleak  Chapter  Four  and  to  a  triumphant 
Chapter  Five.  During  the  seven  years  1933-9  Churchill  had  shown  his 
mettle,  and  had  begun  to  win  fresh  respect  and  regard  among  a  small  but 
gradually  increasing  minority  of  his  countrymen,  by  persistently  sustaining 
the  ungrateful  part  of  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  ears  that  had 
managed  for  the  most  part  not  to  hear  because  they  had  been  determined 
not  to  listen.  During  this  period  of ‘appeasement’,  when  the  British  people 
had  been  unwilling  to  face  the  prospect  that  they  might  have  to  endure 
the  ordeal  of  a  second  world  war,  they  had  contrived  to  discount  Churchill’s 
persistent  series  of  well-documented  exposures1  of  the  progressive  rearma¬ 
ment  of  Germany,  of  her  progressive  gains  in  the  race  against  the  com¬ 
bined  strength  of  Britain  and  France,  and  of  Hitler’s  set  purpose  to  lead 
her  into  another  great  war.  The  alarming  figures,  facts,  and  forecasts  had 
been  written  off  as  the  inopportune  exaggerations  of  a  romantic  mind 
which  had  learnt  little  of  a  middle-aged  statesman’s  wisdom  and  had 
forgotten  nothing  of  a  boy’s  delight  in  war.  In  fact,  during  the  twenty-five 
years  between  the  outbreaks  of  the  two  World  Wars  the  relations  between 

1  For  Churchill’s  sources  of  information  at  this  period  see  Churchill,  i,  particularly  62-64  and 
183-5;  U.S.  edition,  i.  79-82  and  235-7. 
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Churchill  and  a  majority  of  his  countrymen  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
unhappy. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  tide  of  feeling  towards 
Churchill  in  Britain  began  to  change.  The  same  people  who,  at  this  point, 
gave  credit  to  Chamberlain  for  having  faced  the  harsh  facts  at  last,  also 
gave  credit  to  Churchill  for  having  courageously  persisted  in  proclaiming 
the  same  facts,  and  for  having  called  for  prompt  effective  action  in  the 
light  of  them,  during  the  past  seven  years.  Thanks  to  Baldwin’s  and 
Chamberlain’s  success,  during  those  years  of  their  great  refusals,  in  keeping 
Churchill  out  of  office,  Churchill  was  now  the  one  member  of  the  first 
rank  in  Chamberlain’s  war-time  Government  who  was  manifestly  clear  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  series  of  sins  of  omission  committed  in  Downing 
Street  that  had  led  up  to  the  present  melancholy  situation.  And,  now  that 
the  nation  found  itself  at  war  again  with  its  own  rueful  approval,  Churchill’s 
zest  for  war  began  to  look  less  like  a  vice  and  more  like  a  virtue.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  this  war,  his  countrymen  were  glad  to  see  him  in  the 
Cabinet  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  once  again;  and,  during  the 
‘phony  war’,  his  broadcasts  were  the  only  words  from  a  Cabinet  Minister’s 
lips  that  held  the  attention  of  listeners  and  kept  up  their  spirits.  Yet  this 
change  in  Churchill’s  relations  with  his  countrymen  between  3  September 
1939  and  10  May  1940,  appreciable  though  it  was,  gave  no  premonition 
of  the  perfect  unison  between  the  British  people  and  their  leader  that  was 
to  last  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  to  make  ‘this’,  in  Churchill’s 
own  words,  indeed  ‘their  finest  hour’.1 

This  apparently  sudden,  and  therefore,  on  first  thoughts,  surprising, 
concordance  of  feeling  and  purpose,  which  was  to  bring  Churchill’s  ex¬ 
hortation  to  fruition  by  having  a  decisive  effect  on  the  course  of  the  world’s 
history,  could  hardly  be  understood  without  taking  into  account  both  the 
subterranean  change  in  British  feelings  since  15  March  1939  and  the  whole 
course  of  Churchill’s  life  up  to  date. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  the  British  national  resolution  which 
declared  itself  between  10  May  and  25  June  1940  had  been  maturing, 
half-unconsciously,  before  it  was  made  articulate  through  being  expressed 
in  one  great  man’s  words  in  a  supreme  national  crisis,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  fullness  of  the  assent  which  those 
heroic  words  found  in  the  hearts  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Churchill 
was  expressing  what  the  British  people  were  feeling  when,  in  his  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  taking  office,  he  said  on  13  May  (a  day 
on  which  Holland  and  Belgium  were  being  overrun  by  German  armies) :  ‘I 

1  Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our  duty  and  so  bear  ourselves  that  if  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire  lasts  for  a  thousand  years  men  will  still  say:  “This  was  their  finest  hour”  ’ 
(Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  18  June  1940  (the  day  after  Petain’s  announcement  that 
France  had  asked  Germany  for  armisdce  terms) :  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  362,  coll.  60—61). 
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have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat.’1  He  was  expres¬ 
sing  the  nation’s  feelings  again  when,  on  28  May  (the  day  before  the 
evacuation  of  troops  from  Dunkirk  began),  he  said  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  :  ‘Nothing  which  may  happen  in  this  battle  can  in  any  way  relieve 
us  of  our  duty  to  defend  the  world  cause  to  which  we  have  vowed  our¬ 
selves’,2  and  said  on  the  same  day  in  the  Cabinet:  ‘Of  course,  whatever 
happens  at  Dunkirk,  we  shall  fight  on.’3  He  was  expressing  the  nation’s 
feelings  again  when,  on  4  June  (the  day  on  which  the  Germans  entered 
Dunkirk),  he  said: 

I  have,  myself,  full  confidence  that  if  all  do  their  duty,  if  nothing  is  neglected, 
and  if  the  best  arrangements  are  made,  as  they  are  being  made,  we  shall  prove 
ourselves  once  again  able  to  defend  our  island  home,  to  ride  out  the  storm  of 
war,  and  to  outlive  the  menace  of  tyranny,  if  necessary  for  years,  if  necessary 
alone.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do.  That  is  the  resolve 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government — every  man  of  them.  That  is  the  will  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  nation.  .  .  .  We  shall  not  flag  or  fail.  We  shall  go  on  to  the  end. 
We  shall  fight  in  France,  we  shall  fight  on  the  seas  and  oceans,  we  shall  fight 
with  growing  confidence  and  growing  strength  in  the  air,  we  shall  defend  our 
island,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight 
on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets,  we  shall 
fight  in  the  hills;  we  shall  never  surrender,  and  even  if,  which  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  this  island  or  a  large  part  of  it  were  subjugated  and  starving, 
then  our  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  armed  and  guarded  by  the  British  Fleet, 
would  carry  on  the  struggle,  until,  in  God’s  good  time,  the  new  world,  with  all 
its  power  and  might,  steps  forth  to  the  rescue  and  the  liberation  of  the  old.4 

And  the  same  was  true  when,  on  18  June  (the  day  after  Petain’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  France  had  asked  Germany  for  armistice  terms),  he  said: 

I  do  not  at  all  underrate  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  which  lies  before  us,  but  I 
believe  our  countrymen  will  show  themselves  capable  of  standing  up  to  it,  like 
the  brave  men  of  Barcelona,  and  will  be  able  to  stand  up  to  it,  and  carry  on  in 
spite  of  it,  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Much  will  depend 
upon  this,  and  every  man  and  every  woman  will  have  the  chance  to  show  the 
finest  qualities  of  their  race  and  render  the  highest  service  to  their  cause.5 

On  22  July,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  Battle  of  Britain, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Halifax,  in  his  turn,  was  speaking  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  for  the  Government  when  he  ‘brushed  aside’  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  capitulate  which  Hitler  had  made  to  Great  Britain  in  his  Reichstag 

1  Ibid.  vol.  360,  col.  1502.  2  Ibid.  vol.  361,  col.  422. 

3  For  the  reception  by  Ministers  of  this  ‘casual’  statement  see  Churchill,  ii.  88;  U.S.  edition, 
ii.  100.  The  question  whether  Britain  should  fight  on  alone  was  never  discussed  by  the  War 

Cabinet  (see  ibid.  pp.  157,  I99>  and  177-8,  227,  respectively). 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  361,  coll.  795-6. 

5  Ibid.  vol.  362,  col.  58. 
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speech  on  19  July,  and  when  he  declared  that  ‘we  shall  not  stop  fighting 
until  Freedom  is  secure’.1 

At  this  time  of  decision,  when  it  was  a  question,  not  of  making  a  diver¬ 
sion  at  Antwerp  on  an  advancing  German  army’s  flank  or  a  landing  at 
Gallipoli  which  might  bring  Turkey  to  her  knees,  but  of  staking  Britain’s 
existence  on  continuing  a  struggle  against  what  were  now  apparently  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  the  British  people  unhesitatingly  accepted  Churchill’s 
judgement  even  before  they  had  heard  his  assurance  that  ‘our  professional 
advisers  of  the  three  Services  unitedly  advise  .  .  .  that  there  are  good  and 
reasonable  hopes  of  final  victory’.2  He  was  expressing  the  British  nation’s 
feelings  again  when  on  20  August — after  the  Germans  had  tacitly  admitted 
their  inability  to  win  the  Battle  of  Britain  by  making  their  first  attacks  on 
civilian  objectives — he  said: 

Two  or  three  years  are  not  a  long  time,  even  in  our  short,  precarious  lives.  They 
are  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  when  we  are  doing  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  the  sole  champion  of  the  liberties  of  all 
Europe,  we  must  not  grudge  these  years  or  weary  as  we  toil  and  struggle  through 
them.  .  .  .  The  road  to  victory  may  not  be  so  long  as  we  expect.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  count  upon  this.  Be  it  long  or  short,  rough  or  smooth,  we  mean  to 
reach  our  journey’s  end.3 

On  5  September  (two  days  before  the  night-bombing  of  London  began 
in  earnest)  British  hearts  leapt  up  when  Churchill  announced  that  ‘while 
all  this  preparation  for  home  defence  has  been  going  forward  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  send  a  continuous  stream  of  convoys  with 
reinforcements  to  the  Middle  East’.4  The  response  was  the  same  on 
5  November  (the  day  on  which  Roosevelt  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
United  States),  when  Churchill  went  on  to  report  that,  ‘during  all  this 
menace  of  invasion,  so  near  and  so  deadly,  we  have  never  failed  to  rein¬ 
force  our  Armies  in  Egypt,  almost  to  the  limits  of  our  shipping  capacity, 
not  only  with  men  but  with  precious  weapons  which  it  was  a  wrench  to 
take  from  our  forces  here’.5 

Evidently,  during  this  ‘finest  hour’,  the  rough  path  along  which  Churchill 
was  leading  the  British  people  was  the  path  which  they  wanted  to  take. 
But  their  readiness  now  to  take  it  was  easier  to  explain  than  their  readiness 


1  See  Churchill,  ii.  229-30;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  260. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  362,  col.  58.  The  text  of  these  advisers’  opinion,  on  terms  of  re¬ 
ference  remitted  to  them  by  the  Prime  Minister,  is  printed  in  Churchill,  ii.  78-79;  U.S.  edition, 
ii.  87-89.  This  opinion  was  given  in  the  dark  hour  just  before  the  successful  evacuation  of  British 
and  French  troops  from  Dunkirk  on  29  May-4  June  1940. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  364,  coll.  1160-1. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  365,  col.  48.  The  dispatch  of  troops  to  the  Middle  East  was,  however,  suspended 
for  a  few  weeks  in  September  1940,  when  the  expectation  of  an  invasion  of  Britain  was  at  its 
maximum  (see  Churchill,  ii.  410;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  463). 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  365,  col.  1247. 
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to  take  it  from  Churchill  as  their  leader.  The  appearance  of  a  sudden 
revolutionary  change  in  the  British  people’s  spirit  was,  it  has  already  been 
suggested,  to  some  extent  illusory.  The  sudden  psychological  event  was,  in 
truth,  perhaps  the  leap  into  conscious  activity  of  a  spirit  that  had  long 
been  in  them  and  had  been  gathering  force  just  because  it  had  been  long 
repressed.  Was  the  also  apparently  sudden  simultaneous  change  in  the 
British  people’s  attitude  towards  Churchill  likewise  no  more  than  the 
sudden  eruption  of  a  feeling  for  him  that  had  been  latent  hitherto?  Or,  in 
this  case,  was  the  change  a  genuine  one?  To  one  English  observer  who 
had  lived  through  those  days,  it  looked  as  if  the  national  change  of  feeling 
towards  Churchill  was  genuine  and  also  explicable.  It  could  be  explained 
as  a  response  to  a  genuine  change  in  Churchill  himself. 

Churchill,  like  Caesar,  was  a  great  man  of  action  who  was  also  a  great 
man  of  letters.  He  would  have  been  famous  in  this  second  role  alone  if  he 
had  been  capable  of  confining  himself  to  it.  His  literary  works  were  the 
best  key  to  the  interpretation  of  his  career;  and,  of  these  works,  My  Early 
Life 1  was  still  more  illuminating  than  The  Second  World  War  itself  for  an 
understanding  of  the  triumphant  climax  of  his  life  during  the  years  1940-5. 
This  autobiography  of  his  early  years  revealed  him  as  being  one  of  those 
slow-growers  who  eventually  out-top  the  stature  of  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  by  continuing  to  ripen  their  potentialities  at  an  age  at  which  most 
human  beings  have  already  ceased  to  be  creative.  Churchill’s  psycho¬ 
logical  age  at  successive  stages  of  his  actual  age  was  perhaps  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years  younger  than  what  might  have  been  expected  if 
his  life  history  had  conformed  to  the  normal  human  average ;  and  this  wide 
discrepancy,  which  was  a  sure  mark  of  genius,  would  explain,  not  only 
Churchill’s  triumph  in  1940,  but  the  setback  that  he  had  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  performance  during  the  First  World  War.  In  acting  in  his 
forties  rather  as  the  average  man  is  apt  to  act  in  his  twenties,  Churchill  had 
been  running  as  true  to  his  own  rare  form  as  he  was  running  when,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  he  acted  like  a  man  in  his  forties.  Few  men  of  sixty- five, 
in  the  situation  in  which  Churchill  found  himself  on  the  night  of  10  May 
1940,  would  have  experienced  the  feelings  which  he  describes  in  The 
Second  World  War,2  and  an  ordinary  mortal  could  not  read  this  famous 
passage  without  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  utter  sincerity  of  the  words 
and  a  simultaneous  sense  of  having  been  admitted,  as  he  read  them,  into 
the  presence  of  an  heroic  spirit  who  was  indeed  then  ‘walking  with 
destiny’.  The  power  to  rise  to  this  tremendous  occasion  with  this  serene 
confidence  was  awe-inspiring;  and  in  retrospect  it  was  now  manifest  that 
‘all’  the  hero’s  ‘past  life  had  been  but  a  preparation  for  this  hour  and  for 

1  (London,  Butterworth,  1930),  published  in  the  United  States  under  the  title  A  Roving 
Commission  (New  York,  Scribner,  1930). 

2  Churchill,  i.  526-7;  U.S.  edition,  i.  667;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  201  and  257-8  respectively. 
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this  trial’.1  Churchill’s  countrymen  might  nevertheless  be  forgiven  if,  in 
their  view  of  him  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  they  had  mistaken  an  exception¬ 
ally  long-protracted  adolescence  for  the  premature  eclipse  of  a  too  pre¬ 
cocious  promise.  It  was  fortunate  for  them,  however,  that  in  May  1940, 
at  a  moment  that  was  fateful  for  Britain  as  well  as  for  Churchill,  the  British 
people  divined  that  this  nadir  of  their  fortunes  was  the  zenith  of  a  leader 
under  whose  auspices  they  could  wring  victory  out  of  defeat. 

What  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  inspired  the  British  people, 
in  unison  with  their  unanimously  adopted  new  leader,  to  refuse  to  know 
when  they  had  been  beaten?  In  resolving  to  continue  to  fight  they  knew 
that  they  were  asking  for  trouble,  yet  the  ‘sense  of  relief’  which  Churchill 
records  that  he  felt  on  10  May  1940  was  undoubtedly  shared  by  his 
countrymen.  What  were  the  considerations  that  implanted  this  confidence 
in  them  as  well  as  him? 

First  and  foremost  they  were  fortified  by  the  feeling  that  now  at  last  they 
had  a  clear  aim,  and  that  they  were  united  in  their  determination  to 
pursue  this  aim  to  the  end.  They  were  determined  to  resist  the  conquerors 
of  the  Continent  to  the  death,  if  that  was  the  destiny  that  awaited  them.2 

In  the  second  place  they  were  fortified  by  finding  themselves  once  again 
standing  alone  against  a  Power  that  had  overthrown  their  continental 
allies  one  after  another;  for  this  had  been  Britain’s  situation  in  her  finest 
hour  before  this  one,  when  she  had  stood  alone  against  Napoleon  from 
1805  to  1812.  This  passage  of  British  history  was  still  familiar  to  British 
minds  135  years  later.  It  was  not  surprising  that  on  5  September  1940 
Churchill  himself  should  have  remarked  that,  while  no  one  could  say  how 
far  Hitler’s  empire  would  extend  before  this  war  was  over,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  pass  away  as  swiftly  as,  and  perhaps  more  swiftly  than, 
Napoleon’s  Empire  had  passed.  But  it  was  remarkable  that  a  variety  of 
changes  should  have  been  rung  on  the  same  theme  in  numerous  letters 
published  at  this  time  in  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  date 
of  the  outbreak  of  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria,  on  18  September 
I93L  down  to  the  fall  of  France,  on  25  June  1940,  the  British  people  had 
felt  that,  in  being  called  upon  to  re-enter  the  arena  in  order  to  defend  all 
the  world  against  aggression,  they  had  been  assigned  a  role  which  was 
beyond  their  own  unaided  strength.  They  had,  therefore,  been  compelled 
to  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  partners  who  (partly  through  Britain’s 
fault)  had  been  still  weaker  and  still  more  infirm  of  purpose.  In  June 
France,  as  a  partner,  had  been  not  an  asset  but  a  liability.  Now  that 
France  was  out  of  the  picture  and  Britain  had  taken  her  decision  to  go  on 
fighting  alone,  the  traditional  insularity  which  had  fatally  deterred  her 

1  Churchill,  i.  527;  U.S.  edition,  i.  667. 

2  For  Churchill’s  appraisal  of  the  British  people’s  spirit  in  this  crisis  see  ibid.  pp.  88-89  and 
1 00- 1,  respectively. 
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from  becoming  a  whole-hearted  champion  of  collective  security  had  be¬ 
come  a  spur  instead  of  a  shackle.  In  fighting  to  defend  their  island  against 
the  new  masters  of  continental  Europe,  the  British  people  might  be  volun¬ 
teering  on  a  forlorn  hope ;  but,  come  what  might,  they  were  at  least  now 
again  embarking  on  an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  been  successful  once 
before.  Their  performance  in  this  round  of  the  struggle  would  depend  on 
nobody  but  themselves,  and  they  were  taking  a  course  which  they  had 
deliberately  chosen.1 

The  immediate  question  whether  they  could  avert  defeat  was  a  simpler 
one  to  face  than  the  ultimate  question  whether  they  could  win  the  war. 
If  the  road  to  victory  had  been  hard  to  descry  before  the  fall  of  France,  it 
was  presumably  still  more  obscure  now  that  the  British  armed  forces  had 
no  foothold  left  on  a  continent  whose  resources  were  now  all  at  Germany’s 
command.  Yet  the  almost  miraculous-seeming  success  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  troops  from  Dunkirk  had  an  inestimably  heartening  effect  on  British 
national  morale.  An  army  that  had  been  thus  saved  providentially  from 
annihilation  must  surely  have  been  reserved  for  some  high  and  happy 
destiny.  The  defeat  of  the  Luftwaffe  in  the  air  over  Dunkirk  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force  was  a  good  augury  for  the  outcome  of  the  now  impending  battle 
in  the  air  over  Britain,  for  which  the  necessary  minimum  of  twenty-five 
fighter  squadrons  had  been  kept  out  of  the  Battle  of  France  and  held  in 
reserve  by  Churchill’s  foresight  and  strength  of  will.  Moreover,  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  a  previous  contest  in  which  Britain  had  saved  herself  by  her 
exertions,  and  Europe  by  her  example,  suggested  the  encouraging  expecta¬ 
tion  that,  if  Britain  did  hold  her  own  air  and  own  ground  now  she  would 
not  find  herself  alone  for  long  and  would  not  be  disappointed,  in  the  end, 
of  her  hope  of  seeing  victory  come  into  view,  one  day,  round  the  corner. 
The  ‘glow  of  sober  confidence’  felt  by  Churchill  on  16  June  19402  diffused 
itself  from  Downing  Street  all  over  the  island. 

As  it  was,  Britain  did  not  stand  quite  alone  even  in  the  hour  of  her 
insular  isolation;  for,  during  the  eerie  lull  between  the  close  of  the  Battle 
of  France  and  the  opening  of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  British  morale  was 
being  raised  by  the  presence,  on  the  island,  of  the  continental  European 
Governments  in  Exile  and  the  staunch  remnants  of  their  armed  forces. 
These  Allied  forces  were  now  exiguous  and  these  Governments  were  now 
impotent  to  make  their  writ  run  at  home.  Yet  the  sight  of  them  in  Britain 
had  a  doubly  fortifying  effect  on  British  spirits.  Here  were  comrades  who, 
in  the  loss  of  their  countries,  had  already  suffered  something  far  worse 
than  anything  that  the  British  people  had  yet  experienced,  but  who  had 
nevertheless  decided,  like  the  British,  to  continue  the  struggle.  And 
these  expatriated  but  unconquered  allies  had  passed  a  practical  vote  of 

1  On  these  points  see  ibid.  pp.  227-8  and  257-8,  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  174  and  198,  respectively. 
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confidence  in  Britain’s  determination  and  in  Britain’s  fighting  power  by 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  her  and  thereby  investing  her  with  the  honour 
of  being  the  citadel  of  European  democracy.  If  these  Poles,  Norwegians, 
Netherlanders,  Belgians,  and  Fighting  French  could  show  this  spirit  and 
feel  this  faith,  their  British  hosts  were  in  honour  bound  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  gallant  guests. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  British  people  were  encouraged,  after  the  fall  of 
France,  by  the  change  which  the  shock  of  this  catastrophe  had  brought 
about  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  them,  as  for 
the  British  people,  the  situation  had  suddenly  been  simplified,  and  this 
revolution  in  the  American  outlook  immediately  began  to  tell  in  Britain’s 
favour.  From  the  date  of  the  Japanese  assault  in  Manchuria  in  September 
1931  down  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940,  British  policy  had 
been  perpetually  hampered  by  the  consciousness  that  American  policy  was 
an  unknown  quantity  with  which  British  statesmanship  could  never  know 
how  to  reckon.  So  long  as  France,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  was  still  in 
being  behind  the  illusory  bulwark  of  the  Maginot  Line,  the  first  concern 
of  the  American  public,  and  therefore  of  the  Administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  as  well,  had  been  to  take  all  possible  precautions  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  drawn  into  another  great  war  as  she  had  been 
drawn  into  the  First  World  War.  If  Britain,  as  well  as  France,  had  capitu¬ 
lated  to  Hitler  in  June  1940,  it  was  not  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  might  have  followed  suit,  and,  short  of  that,  it  was  probable  that, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  she  would  have  taken  no  initiative  to  meet  trouble 
half-way  before  Hitler  chose  his  moment  for  attacking  her.  In  the  event 
Britain’s  resolve  to  go  on  fighting  Germany  after  the  fall  of  France  made  it 
plain  to  the  American  people  what  they  now  had  to  do  for  their  own  self- 
preservation.  They  saw  that  they  had  to  provide  the  citadel  of  democracy 
in  Britain  with  the  means  of  holding  out  by  creating  an  arsenal  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  United  States;  and  they  also  saw  that  they  must  act  at  once1 
and  must  go  to  all  lengths  in  giving  the  British  the  tools  to  do  the  job,  even 
if  this  were,  after  all,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the  Second  World 
War  too. 

The  American  people  were  as  fortunate  as  the  British  people  in  finding 
a  leader  to  match  the  hour.  Their  partnership  with  Roosevelt  contributed 
no  less  to  the  common  victory  than  the  British  people’s  partnership  with 
Churchill  or  than  Churchill’s  and  Roosevelt’s  partnership  with  one 
another.  Roosevelt’s  conviction  in  June  1940  that,  whatever  might  hap¬ 
pen,  Churchill  was  going  to  fight  on,  was  his  ground  for  sending  invaluable 
arms  to  Britain  at  that  critical  moment.2  The  re-election  of  Roosevelt,  on 

1  For  the  massive  action  taken  in  the  United  States  on  1-3  June  1940  see  Churchill,  ii.  125-6 
and  237-8;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  142-3,  271-2. 

2  See  ibid.  pp.  126-7,  226,  and  143,  256,  respectively. 
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5  November  1940,  to  his  third  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  was  as  auspicious  an  event  for  the  common  cause  as  Churchill’s 
assumption  of  office  on  10  May  of  the  same  year.  Meanwhile,  Roosevelt 
had  not  resigned  himself  to  the  paralysis  which  was  apt  to  overcome  an 
American  Administration  in  an  election  year.  While  the  pre-election 
months  of  1940  were  running  out  he  was  acting  on  the  intuition  that  this 
particular  election  year  was  also  a  year  of  destiny;  and  his  unconventional 
boldness  was  to  be  justified  retrospectively  by  a  vote  that  retained  him  in 
office  for  a  longer  period  than  had  been  accorded  to  any  previous  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  excluding  Washington  himself.  On  16  August 

1940  Roosevelt  announced  that  his  Administration  was  discussing  with  the 
British  Government  the  acquisition  of  naval  and  air  bases  for  the  United 
States  on  British  soil;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Churchill  an¬ 
nounced  that  such  bases  were  in  fact  being  given  to  the  United  States — 
on  ninety-nine-year  leaseholds — in  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies. 
This  was,  of  course,  part  of  the  scheme  by  which  Britain  was  to  receive  an 
invaluable  consignment  of  United  States  destroyers,1  and  the  British  people 
were  quick  to  understand  the  significance  of  Churchill’s  comment  on  this 
remarkable  transaction : 

Undoubtedly  this  process  means  that  these  two  great  organisations  of  the 
English-speaking  democracies,  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  will 
have  to  be  somewhat  mixed  up  together  in  some  of  their  affairs  for  mutual  and 
general  advantage.  For  my  own  part,  looking  out  upon  the  future,  I  do  not 
view  the  process  with  any  misgivings.  I  could  not  stop  it  if  I  wished ;  no  one 
can  stop  it.  Like  the  Mississippi,  it  just  keeps  rolling  along.  Let  it  roll.  Let  it 
roll  on  full  flood,  inexorable,  irresistible,  benignant,  to  broader  lands  and  better 
days.2 

So  the  prospect  of  being  equipped  for  victory  with  the  matchless  resources 
of  the  United  States  had  begun  to  dawn  on  British  minds  before  Roosevelt 
was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  with  a  renewed  mandate  to  put  his  and  his 
country’s  new  policy  into  effect.  The  President  lost  no  time  now  in  going 
into  action.  His  broadcast  speech  of  29  December  1940,  in  which  he  said: 
‘We  must  be  the  great  arsenal  of  democracy’,3  was  followed  on  6  January 

1941  by  a  message  to  Congress4  in  which  he  announced  that  the  democra¬ 
cies  were  to  be  supplied  with  weapons.  On  10  January  the  Lend-Lease 
Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  under  the  felicitously  accurate  title  of 
‘An  Act  to  promote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States’.5  On  1 1  March  1941 
the  bill  became  law. 

1  See  further  below,  pp.  4g6-8.  The  agreement  was  completed  on  3  September  1940. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  364,  col.  1171. 

3  For  Roosevelt’s  speech  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-ig^i,  pp.  17-26. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  26-34. 

5  For  Lend-Lease  see  below,  pp.  506-11,  as  well  as  Churchill,  ii.  488-508;  U.S.  edition,  ii. 
552-75;  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia /pp.  774-6. 
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Thus,  within  little  more  than  six  months  of  the  fall  of  France,  British 
hopes  had  been  underpinned  with  a  solid  foundation  of  American  acts. 
If  the  British  people  could  now  continue  to  hold  out,  under  the  ordeal  of 
the  ‘Blitz’,  until  the  ‘arsenal  of  democracy’  in  North  America  had  had  time 
to  get  to  work  at  full  capacity,  the  shadow  of  eventual  defeat  would  begin 
to  fall  upon  Germany’s  prospects.  The  aggregate  industrial  capacity  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  was  unlikely  to  be 
equalled  by  that  of  Germany  and  her  continental  European  victims,  how¬ 
ever  far  afield  Germany  might  succeed  in  extending  her  conquests;  and  it 
could  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  non-German  capacity  at  the  Germans’ 
disposal  could  never  be  exploited  by  them  to  anything  like  its  full  measure. 
Firms  and  workers  in  the  conquered  countries  were  being  coerced  into 
working  for  the  repugnant  war  aim  of  keeping  the  German  yoke  perman¬ 
ently  on  their  necks,  and  they  might  be  relied  upon  to  risk  their  necks  in 
making  their  work  produce  the  minimum  results  for  German  purposes. 
Firms  and  workers  in  the  still  unconquered  democracies  across  the  sea,  on 
the  contrary,  might  be  relied  upon  to  ‘go  to  it’  with  all  their  might.  On 
this  index  of  war  potential,  augmented  by  the  will  to  make  the  most  of  it 
or  diminished  by  the  will  to  ‘ca’canny’,  the  tide  of  the  war  was  already 
beginning  to  turn  as  early  as  the  opening  of  the  year  1941. 

(e)  The  Endurance  of  the  British  People  from  25  June  1940  to 

7  December  1941 

During  this  phase  of  the  war,  the  civilian  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  in  the  front  line.  They  were  enduring  the  unprecedented 
tribulation  of  the  Blitz,  in  which  the  fatigue  of  the  great  majority  who  came 
through  without  a  scratch  was  a  more  serious  menace  to  the  national  war 
effort  than  the  deaths  and  wounds  of  the  small  minority  that  became 
casualties.  The  23,002  civilian  casualties  that  were  suffered  between  July 
and  December  amounted  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  population, 
although  they  exceeded  the  casualties  suffered  during  the  same  period  by 
the  armed  forces. 

The  fatigue  was  serious  because  the  increase  of  output  was  all-important; 
and  fatigue  was  only  one  of  three  ordeals  that  were  testing  the  people’s 
mettle.  Their  second  ordeal  was  the  constant  fear  of  sudden  death.  The 
third  ordeal — which  in  Britain  was  also  an  unfamiliar  one — was  the 
breaking-up  of  the  established  social  order,  and  above  all  the  disruption  of 
those  family  units  that  were  the  cells  of  which  society  was  built.  Families 
were  disrupted  by  the  precautionary  evacuation  of  children,  by  the  un¬ 
avoidable  displacement  of  people  who  had  been  bombed  out  of  their 
homes,  and  who  had  to  be  rehoused  where  accommodation  could  be 
found,  by  the  wholesale  geographical  redistribution  of  labour,  and  by  the 
protracted  separation  of  wives  from  husbands  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
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in  distant  theatres  overseas.  Most  disruptive  of  all  was  the  calling-up  of 
married  women  for  civilian  service  away  from  their  homes  and  from  their 
children— a  Draconian  measure  which  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  price  of 
Britain’s  eventual  victory  and  which  Hitler,  to  his  cost,  was  unwilling  to 
copy,  because  the  price  was  too  high  a  one  for  a  demagogue-dictator  to  exact. 

Under  these  personal  trials  the  British  people  displayed  their  gift  for 
sociality  by  improvising  temporary  social  units  to  fill  part  of  the  breach 
that  the  war  had  made  in  their  lives.  An  air-raid  wardens’  post  would 
acquire  a  secondary  function  as  a  club  whose  members  learnt  to  become 
friends,  though  they  came  from  widely  different  social  backgrounds  and 
had  been  given  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  fellow  members.  The 
multitudes  who  took  shelter,  night  after  night,  on  the  station  platforms  of 
the  underground  railways  in  London  and  in  one  or  two  unused  tunnels 
gradually  developed  a  great  network  of  social  organizations  and  activities : 
amateur  theatricals,  religious  services,  debating  societies,  concerts,  and  so 
on ;  and,  before  the  war  was  over,  there  was  even  some  concern  lest  some 
of  these  nightly  refugees  might  have  fallen  too  much  in  love  with  the 
freedom  of  this  abnormal  homeless  state  to  be  willing  to  return  to  the 
regular  servitude  of  housekeeping. 

One  mitigating  factor  in  the  Second  World  War  was  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  art  of  medicine,  by  comparison  with  its 
performance  in  previous  wars,  the  First  World  War  included.  Mortality 
by  pestilence  that  would  have  dwarfed  the  ravages  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  might  have  been  expected 
when  the  sewers  and  water-mains  of  London  and  many  other  great  cities 
in  the  belligerent  countries  were  being  repeatedly  shattered  by  bombing, 
and  when  the  population  was  being  debilitated,  both  psychically  and 
physically,  by  the  strain  of  arduous  work,  loss  of  home,  loss  of  sleep,  and 
rationing  of  food.  Yet  the  public  health  services  were  so  effectively  main¬ 
tained  under  appalling  difficulties,  and  the  rationed  diet  was  so  skilfully 
balanced,  that  health  in  all  belligerent  countries  remained  surprisingly 
good  throughout  the  war,  save  for  a  few  exceptional  areas — notably 
Greece  and  also  the  northern  Netherlands  after  the  Battle  of  Arnhem — 
in  which  the  people  were  condemned  to  starve  by  a  hostile  occupying 
Power’s  deliberate  inhumanity.  While  Britain  was  not  singular  in  bene¬ 
fiting  from  this  great  advance  in  the  application  of  science  to  social  life, 
this  was  certainly  one  of  the  elements  in  her  own  social  situation  that 
enabled  her  to  hold  out  during  her  long  ordeal  after  the  catastrophes  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1940. 

What  were  the  feelings  and  thoughts  that  kept  British  morale  high  during 
these  eighteen  months  of  hard  trial,  and  during  the  repetition  of  the 
experience  in  ‘the  Little  Blitz’  and  after  the  successive  visitations  of  the 
German  guided  missile  weapons  known  as  V  1  and  V  2? 
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One  thought  that  fortified  the  resolution  of  the  victims  of  the  Blitz  was 
a  realization  that  the  Blitz  itself  was  a  confession  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  previous 
defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Goring  would  not  have  diverted  his  force 
to  the  relatively  easy  but  also  relatively  unprofitable  pursuit  of  harrying 
the  civilian  population  of  Britain  by  night  if  he  had  not  abandoned,  as  too 
costly  and  too  unpromising,  his  previous  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Royal 
Air  Force  the  mastery  of  the  air  over  Britain  by  daylight.1  The  Battle  of 
Britain,  which  had  opened  on  io  July  1940,  had  been  won  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force — and  had  been  known  by  the  British  people  to  have  been  won — 
by  31  October  1940.  This  early  victory  in  an  air  battle  that  was  recognized 
as  having  been  a  crucial  one  made  the  civilian  victims  of  the  subsequent 
Blitz  feel  that,  whatever  loss  of  life,  limb,  property,  or  sleep  might  fall  upon 
them  individually,  the  nation’s  existence  was  no  longer  in  jeopardy  in  this 
second  phase  of  the  war  in  the  air. 

A  second  stimulus  to  British  morale  at  this  stage  was  the  series  of  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Italians  in  the  Western  Desert  that  began  on  9  December 
1940,  and  that  was  followed  up  by  not  less  sweeping  successes  in  the  East 
African  theatre  of  war.  The  importance  of  these  African  victories  over 
Italian  opponents  was  not  over-estimated  by  the  British  public.  They 
knew  well  that  the  ‘job’  for  which  they  were  forging  or  leasing  the  ‘tools’ 
was  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  Europe,  and  that  triumphs  over  Germany’s 
junior  partner,  in  a  region  where  the  fighting  would  not  become  crucial 
until  the  Germans  themselves  took  a  hand,  would  have  little  effect  in 
deciding  the  outcome  of  the  war.  All  the  same,  victories  over  any  adver¬ 
sary  anywhere  were  welcome  at  this  forlorn  moment,  and  the  British 
people  were  heartened  by  General  Wavell’s  demonstration  that  the  new 
mechanized  art  of  war,  which  the  Germans  had  just  been  using  with  such 
sensational  success,  could  be  made  to  yield  comparable  results,  albeit  at 
present  on  a  lesser  scale,  by  a  British  commander  who  had  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  from  whom  the  German  General  Staff  had  learnt  the  tricks  of 
this  new  soldier’s  trade.  The  opportunity  given  to  General  Wavell  was 
unfortunately  brief;  yet  the  brilliant  use  that  he  made  of  it  had  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war  in  virtue  of  its  having  raised  the 
British  people’s  spirits  at  a  particularly  timely  moment. 

These  were  some  of  the  elements  of  the  psychological  atmosphere  in 
which  the  British  people  now  ‘went  to  it’;  and,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Work¬ 
shops,  Churchill  had  in  Ernest  Bevin  a  lieutenant  whose  contribution  to 
the  final  victory  was  worthy  of  mention  even  in  the  same  breath  as 
Churchill  s  own.  Churchill,  in  this  chapter  of  his  career,  towered  head 
and  shoulders  above  party  politics,  and  Bevin’s  key-role  in  Churchill’s 
coalition  Government  was  to  serve,  like  the  Prime  Minister,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  nation-wide  suspension  of  party  differences  for  the  sake  of  a  united 
1  See  Churchill,  ii.  292,  295,  and  301-2;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  331-2,  334-5,  and  341-3. 
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national  effort.  Though  the  Labour  Party  had  loyally  supported  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Administration  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  they  had  not  admired  it 
or  trusted  it ;  and,  until  their  representatives  were  serving  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  executive  posts  of  the  highest  responsibility,  the  nation  could  not 
‘go  to  it’  with  its  united  strength.  Bevin  had  not  been  a  life-long  parlia¬ 
mentarian,  and  he  had  not  always  been  particularly  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  He  had  been  awakened  to  their  pressing  importance  by 
the  Abyssinian  crisis  in  1935,  and  his  interest  had  grown  as  a  result  of  his 
presence,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation,  at  an  unofficial 
conference  on  British  Commonwealth  affairs  that  had  been  in  session  in 
Australia  at  the  moment,  in  September  1938,  when  Hitler  had  brought 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  war  in  imposing  on  Britain  and  France  his  terms 
for  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia.  Bevin  had  spent  his  life  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  manual  workers,  from  whom  he  himself  was  sprung,  on  a 
trade-union  home  front;  and  here  he  had  won  the  respect  of  his  opponents, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  his  fellow  workers,  for  his  honesty, 
frankness,  courage,  pertinacity,  and,  above  all,  for  his  preference  for 
winning  a  case  on  its  merits,  by  argument  and  negotiation,  which  was 
noteworthy  in  a  strong  man  who  never  flinched  from  fighting  when  he 
saw  no  other  course  open  to  him.  When  he  was  called  from  the  trade-union 
arena  to  the  Cabinet  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  Bevin  soon  showed  that  he 
had  in  him  the  essence  of  statesmanship.  It  fell  to  him,  as  Minister  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  in  Churchill’s  Government,  to  deal  with  the 
delicate  human  side  of  the  United  Kingdom  Emergency  Powers  (Defence) 
Act  of  22  May  1940.  This  drastic  piece  of  legislation  had  given  the  King, 
as  advised  by  his  Ministers, 

power  by  Order-in-Council  to  make  such  Defence  Regulations  making  provision 
for  requiring  persons  to  place  themselves,  their  services,  and  their  property  at 
the  disposal  of  His  Majesty,  as  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  for 
securing  the  public  safety,  the  defence  of  the  Realm,  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  or  the  efficient  prosecution  of  any  war  in  which  His  Majesty  may  be 
engaged,  or  for  maintaining  supplies  or  services  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
community.1 

The  act  had  been  passed  through  all  stages  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  a  single  day,  and  had  been  received  by  the  public,  not  merely  with 
equanimity  but  with  hearty  approbation.  But  it  was  one  thing  for  the 
Government  to  take  these  powers  and  another  thing  for  them  to  make 
practical  use  of  them;  and  Bevin’s  achievement  lay  in  obtaining  the  in¬ 
dispensable  enormous  results  with  a  maximum  of  persuasion  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  compulsion.  There  was  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  kingdom 
who  could  have  accomplished  this.  Bevin’s  success,  which,  next  to 

1  C.  R.  Attlee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  22  May  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  361,  coll. 
154-5)- 
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Churchill’s,  was  the  greatest  contribution  made  by  any  single  British 
statesman  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  was  attained  by  the  happy  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  that  he  inspired  and  the  common  sense  that  he  applied  in 
a  long  series  of  difficult  industrial  negotiations. 

As  for  the  other  members  of  Churchill’s  team,  it  might  not  be  invidious 
to  mention  the  names  of  C.  R.  Attlee,  Anthony  Eden,  and  Herbert 
Morrison  without  citing  the  rest. 

This  chapter  in  the  histories  of  Britain  and  of  the  Second  World  War 
during  which  Britain  was  fighting  alone  was  brought  to  a  happy  ending, 
not  by  anything  that  the  British  Government  and  people  were  able  to  do, 
but  by  suicidal  acts  on  the  part  of  Britain’s  adversaries.  When  Germany’s 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  22  June  1941  had  been  followed  by 
Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  on  7  December  of  the  same  year,  Britain 
found  herself  no  longer  forlorn,  but  a  partner  in  a  grand  coalition. 

On  22  June  1941  Churchill  gave  a  lead  that  was  as  prompt  and  as 
decisive  as  his  action  in  May  and  June  1940.  On  that  day  the  Germans 
invaded  the  Soviet  Union  at  4.0  a.m.,  and  at  9.0  p.m.  Churchill  announced 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  decided  that  they  would 
give  whatever  help  they  could  to  Russia  and  the  Russian  people,  on  the 
principle  that  any  man  or  state  that  fought  on  against  Nazidom  would 
have  British  aid.1 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  was  once  again  a  military  front  in  the  European  quarter  of  the 
Continent,  and  Germany  had  once  again  placed  herself  between  two  fires, 
as  she  had  done  on  1  September  1939,  when  she  had  attacked  Poland  with 
the  foreknowledge  that  this  eastward  act  of  aggression  was  going  to  put 
her  at  war  with  France  and  Britain  as  well.  In  that  first  chapter  of  the 
war  the  eastern  continental  front  had  been  ironed  out  before  September 
was  over,  and  the  western  continental  front  had  been  eliminated  in  hardly 
less  brief  a  time  in  May  and  June  1940.  These  devastating  experiences  had 
led  the  British  public  to  expect  that  any  continental  Power  that  Germany 
chose  to  attack  would  go  the  same  way  as  Poland  and  France  at  the  same 
pace;  and  on  22  June  1941  there  were  many  people  in  Britain  who  resigned 
themselves  to  the  horrifying  prospect  of  seeing  German  motorized  divi¬ 
sions  entei  Baku  and  Magnitogorsk  within  six  weeks.  These  British  spec¬ 
tators  had  not  realized  that  Hitler’s  war-machine,  like  Napoleon’s,  was 
geaied  for  operations  in  countries  on  the  miniature  geographical  scale  of 
the  Continent’s  European  peninsula,  and  that,  in  Russia’s  vast  and  track¬ 
less  spaces,  Hitler  s  tanks,  like  Napoleon’s  infantry,  would  be  baffled  in 
their  endeavours  to  repeat  their  European  triumphs  by  striking  decisive 
blows  and  attaining  definitive  objectives.  It  was  not  till  after  the  winter 

F°r  Churchill  s  forecast  of  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  his  reaction  when  it 
came,  see  Churchill,  iii.  3I5~33>  U.S.  edition,  iii.  352—73. 
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of  1 94 1 -2  had  descended  on  the  Russo-German  front  with  the  Russian 
armies  still  in  being,  notwithstanding  their  huge  losses  and  their  long 
retreats,  that  the  British  people  began  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  Churchill,  in  the  foregoing  summer  campaigning 
season,  had  welcomed  the  Russians  as  comrades  in  arms. 

The  Germans’  failure  to  overwhelm  the  Russians  in  one  campaign  thus 
brought  an  unexpected  relief  to  the  minds  of  the  Russians’  British  co¬ 
belligerents;  yet,  when  the  year  1941  was  drawing  towards  its  close,  there 
were  many  people  in  Britain  who  remembered  that,  in  the  First  World 
War,  the  Germans  had  beaten  the  Russians  to  their  knees  eventually  in 
the  fourth  war-year’s  campaign.  So  although,  this  time,  as  last  time,  the 
Russians  had  not  collapsed  in  the  first  year,  their  present  repetition  of  this 
negative  success  was  manifestly  no  guarantee  of  an  eventual  common 
victory.  But  when  on  7  December  1941  the  Japanese  attacked  the  United 
States  there  were  few  people  in  Britain  who,  on  hearing  this  hardly  cred¬ 
ible  news,1  did  not  instantly  realize  that,  in  their  suicidal  act,  the  Japanese 
had  served  notice  of  inevitable  ultimate  defeat  upon  the  Germans  as  well 
as  upon  themselves.  That  night  ordinary  mortals  in  Britain,  such  as  the 
writer  of  this  chapter,  found  themselves  able  to  sleep  as  soundly,  with  ‘no 
need  for  cheering  dreams’,  as  Churchill  had  slept  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  of  10-11  May  1940.  ‘Facts  are  better  than  dreams’,  as  Churchill 
writes2  in  recording  his  personal  experience  in  that  immortal  hour.  On 
7  December  1941  his  thoughts  were:  ‘So  we  had  won  after  all!  .  .  .  Our 
history  would  not  come  to  an  end.’3 

(ii)  The  Economic  Background  in  Great  Britain4 
By  Patricia  Harvey 

(a)  The  Outbreak  of  War  to  May  1940 
( 1 )  Preparations  for  War 

Great  Britain’s  preparations  for  war  were  considerably  less  thorough 
than  those  of  her  principal  opponent,  Germany.  Ever  since  the  accession 
to  power  of  the  Nazi  Party  the  resources  of  Germany  had  been  consciously 
directed  towards  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  conflict,  and  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1939  a  very  high  degree  of  military,  economic,  and  administrative 
preparedness  had  been  reached.  The  economy  of  the  country  had  been 
fully  mobilized  for  war.  As  early  as  1936  the  shortage  of  labour  had 

1  Churchill’s  receipt  and  reception  of  the  news  are  described  ibid.  pp.  537_4°i  U.S.  edition, 
pp.  604-8. 

2  Ibid.  i.  527  and  667,  respectively.  3  Ibid.  iii.  539  and  606-7,  respectively. 

4  In  the  absence  of  any  sources  of  comparable  authority,  considerable  reliance  has  been  placed 
in  the  following  section  on  various  volumes  in  the  History  of  the  Second  World  War:  United  Kingdom 
Civil  Series ,  ed.  W.  K.  Hancock  and  published  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
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become  marked  and,  while  the  national  income  continued  to  rise,  the 
controls  imposed  upon  it  had  made  sure  that  these  increases  were  devoted 
to  war  purposes  rather  than  to  any  increase  in  civilian  expenditure.  On 
the  administrative  side,  too,  preparations  for  war  were  well  advanced,  and 
a  system  of  economic  controls  had  been  built  up  which  needed  little 
alteration  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  Great  Britain  the  position  was  very  different.  Britain  had  started 
late  in  the  race  to  rearm,  and  even  then  her  preparations  were  slowed  down 
by  the  limited  concept  of  the  future  conflict  held  by  those  in  authority1 
and  by  the  desire  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  normal  economic 
structure  of  the  country.2  Only  after  the  Munich  crisis  did  Britain  begin 
full-scale  preparations  for  waging  total  war.  A  rough  comparison  with  the 
German  effort  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  1938  only  7  per  cent, 
of  the  national  income  in  Britain  was  devoted  to  defence  expenditure  com¬ 
pared  with  25  per  cent,  in  Germany,3  and  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
there  were  still  roughly  1  million  unemployed  in  the  country.  In  addition, 
little  had  been  done  by  the  summer  of  1939  to  build  up  an  administrative 
machinery  which  would  be  capable  of  directing  the  country’s  economy  in 
time  of  war.  On  the  civilian  side  there  was  no  central  body,  similar  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  for  military  affairs,  which  was  empowered  to 
direct  the  war  economy  as  a  whole.  A  start  had  been  made  in  reorganizing 
the  administrative  machine  in  the  spring  of  1939  with  the  separation  of  the 
Food  (Defence  Plans)  Department  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the 
summer  with  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply.  But  the  Ministries 
of  Home  Security,  Economic  Warfare,  Food,  Information,  and  Shipping 
were  set  up  only  on  1  September  1939,  and  the  first  attempt  to  create  some 
central  authority,  other  than  the  War  Cabinet,  was  delayed  until  October 
when  the  Stamp  Committee  and  the  Ministerial  Committee  on  Economic 
Policy  were  set  up.  Obviously,  difficulties  as  to  both  personnel  and  extent 
of  authority  were  bound  to  arise,  and  these  in  turn  caused  delays  and 
misappropriations.  The  first  two  years  of  the  war  were  notable  for  the 
large  numbers  of  administrative  changes  which  occurred. 

In  one  respect  only  but  this  proved  of  immense  importance — might 


1  During  1936  and  1937  the  Government  decided  to  concentrate  upon  the  re-equipment  of 
the  air  force  a.nd  the  navy  at  the  expense  of  the  army,  as  they  assumed  that  war,  though  probable, 
was  not  imminent,  and  that  if  war  should  break  out  Britain’s  continental  allies  would  bear  the 
burden  of  the  land  fighting.  This  was  the  concept  of ‘limited  liability’  which  was  only  abandoned 
vler  )he  l°ss  of  Czechoslovakia.  See  M.  M.  Postan:  British  War  Production  (. History  of  the  Second 
Worid  War:  U.K.  Civil  Series,  ed.  W.  K.  Hancock;  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  70-71,  and 

^K-H,arck  and  M'  M‘  GowmS:  British  War  Economy  ( History  of  the  Second  World  War- 
U.K.  Civil  Senes,  ed.  W.  K.  Hancock;  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945),  p.  67. 

2  ‘Neither  after  Munich,  nor  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war,’ did  the  Government  attempt 
anything  that  might  smack  of  economic  regimentation.  The  all-embracing  war  industry  of  later 
years  was  not  to  be  born  overnight.  In  the  period  here  described  it  was  being  merely  coaxed 
into  existence  (Postan,  op.  cit.  p.  76). 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  456. 
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British  preparations  for  war  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  Germany. 
Britain  was  making  ready  for  a  long-term  war  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
immediate  strength  in  order  to  build  up  greater  reserves  in  the  future. 
That  is  to  say,  armament  ‘in  depth’  was  preferred  to  armament  ‘in  width’.1 
Once  the  initial  German  attack  had  been  met,  the  potential  resources  at 
Britain’s  disposal  were  such  as  could  be  developed  into  an  actual  strength 
that  would  far  outweigh  German  strength.  Hitler,  on  the  other  hand,  against 
the  advice  of  his  military  authorities,  had  insisted  on  maximum  immediate 
output  at  the  expense  of  possible  future  production.  He  hoped  to  dispose  of 
his  enemies  in  a  series  of  Blitzkriege.  Although  the  long-term  view  held  by 
Britain  proved  in  the  end  to  be  correct,  it  seemed  in  the  summer  of  1 940  that 
Hitler  had  been  right. 

(2)  Overseas  Supplies 

The  problem  of  maintaining  supplies  from  overseas  was  vital  to  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  war.  The  British  Isles  as  a  whole  were  far  from 
self-sufficient,  and  outside  supplies  were  needed  both  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  British  people  and  to  enable  them  to  specialize  in  the  production  of 
such  weapons  and  equipment  as  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  a 
major  war.  Although  the  potential  resources  available  to  Great  Britain 
were  far  greater  than  those  under  the  control  of  the  German  Reich,  com¬ 
pared  with  Germany  Britain  suffered  under  two  serious  disadvantages. 
First,  she  had  to  rely  upon  the  goodwill  of  her  suppliers  and  be  prepared 
where  necessary  to  offer  immediate  payment  for  the  goods  that  she  re¬ 
ceived;  and,  second,  she  had  to  transport  those  goods  over  perilous  sea 
routes.  These  were  the  twin  problems  of ‘cash’  and  ‘carry’. 

A  factor  of  major  importance  in  the  problem  of  Britain’s  overseas  sup¬ 
plies  was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  potentially  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  the  goods  urgently  needed  by  Britain  and  also  the 
most  easily  accessible.  United  States  policy  was  governed  by  the  Neutral¬ 
ity  Acts,  the  main  provisions  of  which  prohibited  the  export  of  arms  to 
belligerents,  withdrew  protection  from  United  States  nationals  upon 
belligerent  ships,  required  the  means  of  payment  to  be  transferred  before 
the  export  of  goods  to  belligerents,  and  banned  United  States  ships  from 
entering  any  combat  zone.2  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  undoubtedly  the 

1  ‘There  remains,  nevertheless,  a  broad  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  war  the  period  down  to  the  autumn  of  1941  was  in  the  main  a 
period  of  building  the  new  aircraft  and  ordnance  factories,  and  that  output  down  to  that  time  was 
limited  by  factory  capacity.  There  followed  a  period  when  new  factory  construction  declined, 
but  there  was  a  large  absorption  of  manpower  into  munitions  production  and  a  great  increase  of 
output’  (E.  A.  G.  Robinson:  The  Overall  Allocation  of  Resources,  in  Lessons  of  the  British  War  Economy, 
ed.  D.  N.  Chester  (National  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social  Research:  Economic  and  Social 
Studies  X;  Cambridge  University  Press,  1951),  p.  36). 

^  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  593,  595-6.  The  arms  embargo  was 
lifted  in  November  1939,  but  this  had  relatively  little  effect  since  shortage  of  dollars  led  to 
British  purchases  of  machine  tools  rather  than  of  finished  munitions. 
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most  important  of  these  requirements  concerned  the  payment  in  advance 
for  goods  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  meant  that  problems  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  were  bound  to  figure  largely  in  the  formation  of  British  policy. 
Early  in  1939  draft  regulations  of  exchange  control  had  been  worked  out 
and  these  were  put  into  effect  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war.1  With 
the  introduction  of  exchange  control,  the  sterling  area  received  its  war¬ 
time  definition.  Those  countries  remaining  within  the  area  expressed 
their  willingness  to  introduce  measures  of  exchange  control  similar  to  those 
in  existence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  entrust  their  earnings  of  hard 
currencies  to  the  Exchange  Equalization  Fund,  which  was  to  act  as  the 
central  distributor.  ‘The  sterling  area  was  in  fact  a  financial  union, 
centred  on  London  and  managed  by  London.’2  The  co-operation  of 
members  of  the  sterling  area  considerably  eased  the  British  problem  of 
overseas  payments,  since  for  many  of  the  goods  they  supplied  to  Britain 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  promises  of  future  payment  rather  than 
immediate  settlement.  Canada  and  France,  although  not  members  of  the 
sterling  area,  also  offered  full  financial  partnership  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Between  the  United  States,  who  required  immediate  payment,  and 
the  members  of  the  sterling  area,  with  the  addition  of  France  and  Canada, 
were  a  group  of  countries  which  contracted  specific  agreements  with 
Britain  allowing  for  the  accumulation  of  sterling  balances. 

After  the  introduction  of  exchange  control  and  the  negotiation  of  agree¬ 
ments  under  which  other  countries  were  prepared  to  postpone  their  claims 
upon  the  United  Kingdom,  there  were  three  main  ways  in  which  Britain 
could  hope  to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  caused  by  her  need  for  imports. 
She  could  impose  strict  measures  of  import  control;  she  could  sell  her  in¬ 
vestments  abroad;  and  she  could  endeavour  to  maintain  her  export  trade. 

Control  of  imports  was  obviously  the  most  satisfactory  solution,  but  in 
the  period  from  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  summer  of  1940  import 
control  was  lax;  it  was  neither  comprehensive  in  its  application  nor  drastic 
within  the  limited  sphere  in  which  it  was  imposed,  and  imports  of  many 
luxuries  continued  until  June  1940.  Even  discounting  the  ill  effects  of  this, 
however,  the  cost  of  necessities  was  rising  constantly,  and  other  methods  of 
solving  the  problem  had  to  be  found. 

The  sale  of  British-owned  foreign  securities  was  one  method,  and  this 
received  considerable  support  from  the  United  States  authorities  in  their 
discussions  of  British  financial  difficulties.  The  value  of  British  external 
investments  was  estimated  at  over  £3,000  million, 3  but  many  of  these  were 

The  Defence  (Finance)  Regulations,  Order  in  Council,  25  August  1939  (S.R.  and  O.  1020 
no.  950)  and  subsequent  orders. 

*  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  no.  See  further  below,  pp.  308-0 
3  Hancock  and  Gowing,  op.  cit.  p.  115. 
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either  impossible  to  sell  or  could,  in  the  circumstances,  be  sold  only  at 
bargain  prices.  Lord  Stamp,  in  a  calculation  made  early  in  1940,  esti¬ 
mated  that,  in  the  three  years’  war  on  which  British  plans  were  based, 
only  some  £70  to  £80  million  a  year  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  sale  of 
securities.1  Since  the  deficit  of  the  sterling  area  as  a  whole  for  the  first  year 
of  the  war  was  estimated  at  some  £400  million,  a  sum  which  would 
probably  be  increased  in  later  years,  and  since  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  could  be  expected  to  provide  only  £150  million  a  year,  the 
position  looked  desperate. 

The  only  solution  appeared  to  be  an  intensification  of  British  exports. 
But  this  too  had  its  difficulties.  Export  licensing,  the  demands  of  the 
Services,  shipping  delays  and  losses,  and  the  psychological  difficulty  of 
persuading  workers  that  the  production  of  luxuries  in  time  of  war  was 
often  as  important  as  the  production  of  munitions,  all  weighed  against  the 
success  of  such  a  policy.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  drive  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1940.  But  before  it  could  take  effect, 
military  events  caused  its  abandonment.  The  fall  of  France  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  National  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  towards  the  procurement  of  goods 
from  overseas. 

The  other  problem,  that  of  transporting  the  goods,  appeared  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  to  be  less  urgent.  Pre-war  estimates  of  British  transport 
facilities  had  led  those  in  control  to  believe  that  the  resources  available 
would  be  equal  to  all  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  them.  This  over¬ 
optimism  had  several  nearly  disastrous  effects.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  no 
authority  had  complete  control  of  shipping,  nor  was  any  authority,  short 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  responsible  for  import  planning.  In  addition  to  this 
the  expectation  of  ample  tonnage  had  caused  the  authorities  to  disregard 
the  arguments  put  forward  by  Sir  Arthur  (later  Lord)  Salter  and  others 
on  the  desirability  of  stockpiling  such  materials  as  were  bulky  to  trans¬ 
port  and  which  could  be  stored  without  risk  of  deterioration.  On 
the  home  front,  too,  little  was  done  to  encourage  those  branches  of 
agricultural  production  most  likely  to  decrease  the  volume  of  imports 
required. 

Although  the  shipping  crisis  did  not  occur  until  the  winter  of  1 940-1, 
it  was  already  obvious  early  in  1940  that  the  position  was  far  from  being 
as  favourable  as  had  been  forecast.  All-inclusive  requisitioning  of  deep-sea 
tonnage  was  announced  in  January,  and  the  introduction  of  measures  to 
secure  more  effective  import  planning  was  due  partly  to  the  demands  of 
‘carry’  as  well  as  to  those  of ‘cash’.  Difficulties  began  to  arise,  too,  between 
the  claims  of ‘cash’  and  ‘carry’.  Shortage  of  dollars  called  for  a  reduction 
in  purchases  from  the  United  States,  but  shortage  of  shipping  space  made 

1  Ibid. 
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more  important  the  question  of  length  of  hauls.  The  failure  of  the  policies 
of  control  adopted  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  imports  during  this  period  were  higher  than  at  any  time 
during  the  war,  stocks  were  allowed  to  decrease  sharply.1 

(3)  The  Man-power  Problem 

Among  the  most  important  problems  of  war  economics  was  the  question 
of  man-power.  This  involved  not  only  building  up  the  working  population 
to  the  maximum  number,  but  also  its  proper  allocation  between  the  forces, 
civil  defence,  and  the  essential  industries,  and  its  most  economical  use  in 
industry. 

Plans  for  calling  up  men  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  retaining  essential 
workers  in  industry  had  been  prepared  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Military  conscription  proceeded  smoothly,  and  by  the  end  of  1939  over 
1  million  men  had  been  called  up.  The  pace  of  recruitment  slowed  down 
in  the  winter  of  1939-40,  but  was  increased  again  in  the  spring  of  1940. 
Shortages  of  equipment  for  the  armed  forces,  however,  limited  their 
demands  for  man-power,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Schedule  of  Reserved  Occu¬ 
pations,  they  were  able  to  obtain  all  the  labour  they  required  from  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war. 

In  industry  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  No  plans  had  been 
made  before  the  outbreak  of  war  for  organizing  the  enlargement  and 
redistribution  of  the  industrial  labour  force.  Government  experts  had 
forecast  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour,  but  in  the  event  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  industry  during  the  period  in  question  proved  poor. 
In  April  1940  there  were  still  over  1  million  unemployed  and,  discounting 
those  only  temporarily  out  of  work,  there  was  a  persistent  ‘hard  core’  of 
unemployed.  One  important  exception  existed.  From  the  outbreak  of 
war  there  had  been  a  growing  demand  for  skilled  labour,  but  no  resolute 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Government  to  meet  this  problem  and  to  build 
up  a  reserve  of  skilled  labour  for  the  more  difficult  period  which  lay  ahead. 
Several  solutions,  later  employed,  might  have  been  introduced  at  this 
time.  But  the  Government  lost  the  opportunity  to  expand  and  develop 
training  centres,  and  fear  of  stirring  up  labour  troubles  prevented  them 
from  pressing  for  widespread  measures  of  dilution  and  from  demanding 
compulsory  redistribution  of  the  available  supplies  of  skilled  labour.2  In¬ 
direct  measures  and  force  of  economic  circumstances  failed  to  bring  about 

1  Imports  during  the  period  October  1939  to  the  end  of  June  1940  were  running  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  45-2  million  tons  per  annum.  Imports  during  1941,  1942,  and  1943  were  30-5 
million  tons,  22-g  million  tons,  and  26-4  million  tons  respectively.  During  the  period  October 
1939  to  June  1940  stocks  of  food  were  reduced  from  10-5  to  5-1  million  tons,  and  of  raw  materials 
from  13-1  to  1 1 -5  million  tons.  These  figures  were  lower  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  war. 
except  for  June  1945,  when  stocks  of  raw  materials  stood  at  only  n-o  million  tons. 

2  Postan:  British  War  Production,  p.  97. 
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the  desired  redistribution,  and  the  result  was  widespread  hoarding  of 
skilled  labour  as  well  as  ‘poaching’. 

(4)  Emphasis  on  Financial  Controls 

On  the  home  front  the  period  down  to  May  1940  was  a  time  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  doubt,  and  lost  opportunity.  Although  the  Emergency  Powers 
(Defence)  Act  of  24  August  I9391  gave  the  Government  almost  unlimited 
legal  powers,  these  powers  were  not  used.  The  administration  was  afraid 
to  take  unpopular  measures  for  fear  of  causing  unrest,  but  in  this  it  was  in 
most  cases  behind  public  opinion.  The  efficiency  of  the  Government  was 
also  impaired  by  the  tendency  to  regard  the  war  effort  mainly  in  financial 
terms,  rather  than  in  terms  of  physical  resources,2  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
detailed  statistical  information  necessary  for  the  formation  of  plans  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  was  not  at  the  time  available. 

The  experience  of  the  First  World  War  had  determined  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  inflation  and  profiteering, 
and  this  determination  was  strengthened  by  an  immediate  price  increase 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  To  meet  this,  the  Government  decreed  an  initial 
price  freeze,  which  was  replaced  in  October  1939  by  the  principle  of 
advancing  maximum  prices  to  cover  replacement  costs.  These  regulations 
were  useful  since  they  did  succeed  in  preventing  an  outbreak  of  profiteering, 
but  they  did  not  cover  all  goods,  and  their  effect  was  rather  to  keep  profits 
stable  than  to  prevent  prices  from  rising.  A  general  check  on  profiteering 
was  introduced  by  the  imposition  of  an  Excess  Profits  Tax  of  60  per  cent, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  level  of  this  tax  was  subsequently  raised  to 
100  per  cent,  in  May  1940. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Government  in  their 
campaign  against  inflation  and  profiteering  was  the  necessity,  in  certain 
cases,  for  respecting  the  profit  motive  because  it  was  an  incentive  to 
greater  effort.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  agriculture. 
Increased  food  production  was  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
view  of  the  problems  of  overseas  supply,  and  agricultural  price  policy 
during  the  winter  of  1939-40  was  designed  both  to  cover  increased  costs 
and  to  allow  for  a  general  increase  in  income.  Lack  of  vision,  however, 
prevented  discrimination  and  led  to  the  encouragement  of  all  crops,  rather 
than  those  most  necessary  from  the  nutritional  point  of  view.  More  of 
everything  was  demanded,  and  the  level  of  agricultural  production  was, 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  .  .  .  1939  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
i950>  vol.  143,  p.  151. 

2  ‘The  remarkable  feature  of  the  period  was  not  that  financial  control  continued  but  that  an 
alternative  based  on  broader  economic  considerations  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  The 
problems  of  war  economy,  the  limits  of  the  industrial  effort  and  the  timetable  of  industrial 
mobilisation  were  not  yet  evaluated,  as  they  were  to  be  later,  in  terms  of  economic  resources— 
labour,  materials,  industrial  capacity’  (Postan,  op.  cit.  p.  85). 
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indeed,  raised.  ‘All  the  same,  if  the  policy  of  financial  incentives  had  been 
applied  with  similar  generosity  to  all  the  other  sections  of  the  population 
who  were  vital  to  the  war  effort,  the  war  economy  might  well  have  become 
unmanageable.’1 

The  question  of  wages  was  one  which  presented  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  for  the  Government.  Wages  were  not  only  an  important  part  of  costs; 
they  also  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  national  income.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  were  more  likely  to  be  transferred  into  goods  than  were  profits. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  shortage  of  goods,  it  was  desirable  that  wages 
should  be  strictly  controlled — but  here  political  difficulties  intervened. 
The  best  hope  of  keeping  wages  steady  was  to  peg  the  cost  of  living,  but,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  measures  of  price  control  introduced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  wholly  successful  in  this.  Fear  of  labour  unrest  was  still 
considerable,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  on  6 
December  1939,  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  labour  in  keeping  wages 
steady.  The  reply  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Council 
was  that  labour  would  refuse  to  accept  any  decline  in  the  standard  of 
living.  Wage  increases,  which  had  begun  in  the  coal  industry  in  October 
J939>  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  economy,  and  the  danger  was  that 
these  increases  would  become  general.  In  view  of  the  refusal  of  organized 
labour  to  accept  any  general  policy  on  wage  increases,  the  Government, 
to  whom  industrial  peace  was  indispensable,  could  rely  only  upon  a 
campaign  of  popular  education  and  on  an  attempt  to  keep  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  within  reasonable  limits.  To  achieve  this  latter  aim,  it  was 
decided  in  November  1939  to  introduce  ‘temporary’  subsidies  to  prevent 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  basic  foodstuffs  which  seemed  likely.  These 
‘temporary’  subsidies  became  one  of  the  major  weapons  of  economic  policy 
in  the  succeeding  war  years. 

By  June  1940  wages  had  risen  on  average  by  some  10  per  cent,  while  the 
cost  of  living  had  risen  by  1 7  per  cent.  From  the  point  of  view  of  inflation, 
however,  the  position  was  less  favourable  than  this.  Wage  rates  might 
have  risen  by  only  10  per  cent.,  but  average  earnings  had  increased  by 
about  30  per  cent.  The  supply  of  goods  was  decreasing,  and,  in  order  to 
draw  off  surplus  purchasing  power  and  to  prevent  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  financing  the  war  by  means  of  bank  credits,  taxation  had  to  be 
increased.  Considerable  increases  had  been  made  in  the  first  war  budget 
of  September  1939,  but  by  the  spring  of  1940  it  was  still  rather  less  than 
half  the  total  war  expenditure  that  was  being  met  by  taxation.  A  cam¬ 
paign  for  National  Savings  and  Defence  Bonds  was  launched  in  November 
1 939  m  an  attempt  to  draw  off  surplus  purchasing  power,  but  the  results 
were  on  the  whole  disappointing. 

For  the  transformation  of  the  British  economy  from  a  peace-time  to  a 

1  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  161. 
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war-time  footing,  financial  measures  designed  to  restrict  purchasing  power 
were  not  enough.  Although  during  the  first  nine  months  the  pressure  was 
not  as  great  as  later  in  the  war,  civilian  demand  was  already  competing 
with  the  demands  of  the  war  and  of  the  export  trade  and  with  the  need  to 
build  up  stocks.  Only  direct  government  control  over  resources  could 
secure  the  necessary  diversion  of  supplies  from  the  civilian  sector;  but  such 
control  developed  slowly,  and  did  not  become  effective  until  the  second 
half  of  1940.  Even  where,  as  in  the  building  and  iron  and  steel  industries, 
competition  was  direct  and  obvious,  government  action  was  delayed. 
Although  a  strict  system  of  licensing  iron  and  steel  was  introduced  in 
April  1 940,  this  was  not  working  efficiently  until  the  end  of  1 940,  and  no 
proper  system  of  building  licences  was  introduced  until  October  of  that 
year.  In  other  cases,  where  the  competition  for  resources  was  due  gener¬ 
ally  to  shortages  of  shipping  space  and  of  foreign  exchange  and  to  the 
need  to  build  up  stocks,  controls  were  even  less  effective.  The  lack  of  a 
considered  import  policy  designed  to  make  the  best  use  of  foreign  exchange 
and  shipping  space  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Ministry  of  Supply 
was  on  the  whole  not  responsible  for  either  the  purchase  or  the  subsequent 
distribution  of  raw  materials,  and  as  late  as  June  1940  the  lack  of  controls 
was  such  that  a  strategic  material  like  copper  was  still  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  unessential  goods  such  as  jewellery,  curtain  rails,  and 
bedsteads. 

Another  example  of  government  hesitation  was  the  tardy  introduction 
of  food  rationing.  Plans  had  been  made  before  the  war  for  the  immediate 
rationing  of  petrol,  fuel,  and  essential  foodstuffs,  but  only  petrol  rationing 
was  put  into  effect  at  once — within  one  month  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Rationing  of  gas,  coal,  and  electricity  remained  partially  ineffective 
throughout  the  war,  and  the  introduction  of  food  rationing  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  series  of  delays  and  postponements.  Considerable  doubts  were 
at  first  expressed  by  those  in  authority  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a  move 
would  have  on  public  opinion,  and,  even  though  such  doubts  were  speedily 
put  at  rest,  the  Government  still  hesitated.  No  rationing  of  foodstuffs  was 
introduced  for  two  months  after  the  opening  of  hostilities,  and  even  then 
the  only  commodities  rationed  were  butter  and  bacon,  of  which  shortages 
had  already  begun  to  occur,  while  meat  and  sugar  rationing  were  delayed 
until  December  1939. 

In  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  government  system  of  controls,  it 
was  inevitable  that  too  high  a  proportion  of  the  nation’s  resources  should 
be  taken  up  by  production  for  the  civilian  market.  The  standard  of  living 
remained  at  a  level  which  was  unjustifiably  high  in  relation  to  the  demands 
of  the  war  economy,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war,  which  might 
have  been  used  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  the  national  economy,  were 
instead  frittered  away. 
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(5)  Inter-Allied  Co-operation 

In  view  of  Britain’s  failure  to  prepare  her  own  economy  for  total  war, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  attempts  at  economic  co-operation  between  France 
and  Britain  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  produced  few  concrete  results. 
Britain’s  deficiencies  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  French  economy  showed  many  of  the  same  faults. 

Economic  consultations  had  been  initiated  between  Britain  and  France 
some  years  before  the  Munich  crisis,  but  hardly  any  definite  steps  had  been 
taken  before  September  1939.  Whereas  on  the  military  side  it  had  been 
agreed  to  reconstitute  the  Supreme  War  Council  immediately  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  no  similar  specific  plans  had  been  made  to  deal  with 
economic  co-operation.  The  question  of  economic  warfare  had  been 
widely  discussed  and  was  fairly  well  prepared  for,  but  little  progress  had 
been  made  on  the  combination  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  two 
countries  or  on  the  integration  of  their  armament  plans.  Indeed,  plans  for 
building  up  the  inter-Allied  war  effort  had  been  confined  to  restricted 
agreements,  and  even  there  little  had  been  achieved  apart  from  a  general 
understanding  to  avoid  competitive  purchases.  On  the  crucial  question 
of  finance  the  two  Treasuries  were  in  close  contact,  but  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  no  combined  policy  had  been  worked  out.  On  the  equally  crucial 
question  of  shipping  the  French  had  reluctantly  admitted  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  British  tonnage  which,  they  were  assured,  would  be  competent 
to  supply  the  needs  of  both  countries. 

During  the  time  before  the  fall  of  France,  however,  certain  definite 
progress  was  made.  To  a  large  extent  this  was  due  to  Jean  Monnet,  the 
French  economic  expert,  who,  from  the  earliest  moment,  had  been  pressing 
for  closer  economic  co-operation  between  the  two  countries.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts  an  organization  was  built  up  consisting  of  nine  executive  com¬ 
mittees  dealing  with  specific  questions,  and  one  co-ordinating  committee, 
of  which  Monnet  himself  was  the  chairman,  responsible  for  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  the  nine  executive  committees,  for  supervising  the  work  of 
Allied  purchasing  missions  abroad,  and  for  deciding  on  questions  of 
priority.  Although  admirable  in  construction,  these  committees  failed 
in  achievement.1  Neither  Britain  nor  France  could  provide  the  statistical 
basis  on  which  plans  could  be  worked  out.  In  particular  the  shipping 
question  proved  troublesome.  Britain  had  over-estimated  her  carrying 

1  ‘In  short,  before  there  was  any  serious  fighting,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  had  provided 
itself  with  an  excellent  paper  constitution.  But  the  constitution  did  not  work  very  well;  the 
excellence  of  its  outline  had  not  sufficiently  been  filled  in  by  detailed  preparatory  planning  and 
mutual  confidence  between  British  and  French  administrators.  These  are  the  bricks  and  mortar 
of  international  administration  and  without  them  the  best  architectural  plan  cannot  be  made 
effective.  They  were  still  scarce  when  the  incomplete  edifice  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  came 
crashing  down’  (Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  pp.  378-9). 
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power,  and  neither  country  had  at  that  time  worked  out  precise  or  realistic 
import  programmes. 

(b)  The  Fall  of  France  to  the  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbour 
(1)  Change  in  Attitude  towards  the  War 

The  disasters  of  the  summer  of  1940  brought  a  full  realization  of  the 
danger  in  which  Britain  stood.  There  was  no  doubt  that  immense  sacri¬ 
fices  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  struggle  for  survival,  but  the  British 
people  were  ready  for  these  sacrifices.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  7  and  8  May  showed  their  anxiety  and  their  demand  for  a  more 
efficient  and  thorough  conduct  of  affairs.  The  sense  of  frustration  and  lost 
opportunity  was  voiced  by  Clement  Attlee  when  he  said : 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  we  must  do  certain  things  and  appealed  to  us,  but 
we  have  had  six  or  seven  months  in  which  these  things  ought  to  have  been  done. 
We  are  not  getting  the  organisation  of  food  and  we  are  not  organising  man¬ 
power  in  the  absence  of  an  effective  lead  and  we  had  better  face  the  fact  that 
this  is  having  its  repercussions  on  the  national  morale.1 

Lloyd  George  on  the  following  day  expressed  this  feeling  even  more 
strongly:  ‘The  Prime  Minister  .  .  .  has  appealed  for  sacrifice.  The  nation 
is  prepared  for  every  sacrifice  so  long  as  it  has  leadership,  so  long  as  the 
Government  show  clearly  what  they  are  aiming  at  and  so  long  as  the 
nation  is  confident  that  those  who  are  leading  it  are  doing  their  duty.’2 
The  resignation  of  Chamberlain’s  Government  followed  and  the  National 
Government  formed  under  Winston  Churchill  immediately  showed  their 
readiness  to  lead  the  way.  Easy  victory  was  no  longer  considered  a  possi¬ 
bility,  and  time  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  on  the  side  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  The  struggle  for  survival  was  instant  and 
intense.  After  the  chaotic  days  of  the  fall  of  France  Britain’s  immediate 
reserves  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  yet  in  a  short  time  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  future  fighting  power  were  being  made  alongside  plans  to  meet 
the  present  crisis. 

A  search  for  some  more  efficient  direction  of  the  economic  war  effort 
was  begun,  and  continuing  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  more  satisfactory 
administrative  organization.  A  general  feeling  existed  that  finance  had 
exerted  too  much  influence  on  war  policy,  and  Treasury  control  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  series  of  Cabinet  committees,  the  chairmen  of  which  were 
‘envisaged  as  super,  non-departmental  co-ordinating  Ministers’.3  The 
work  of  the  four  main  committees,  that  is  to  say  the  Production  Council, 

1  7  May  1940,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  360,  col.  1093. 

2  8  May  1940,  ibid.  col.  1283. 

3  D.  N.  Chester:  The  Central  Machinery  for  Economic  Policy,  in  Lessons  of  the  British  War  Economy, 
ed.  D.  N.  Chester,  p.  6. 
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the  Economic  Policy  Committee,  the  Food  Policy  Committee,  and  the 
Home  Policy  Committee,  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lord 
President’s  Committee,  presided  over  first  by  Chamberlain  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  Sir  John  Anderson.  It  was  this  last  committee  which,  by  the 
end  of  1941,  had  assumed  virtually  complete  control  over  the  major 
decisions  of  economic  policy.  Its  functions  were  described  by  Churchill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February  1942  in  the  following  words: 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  presides  over  what  is,  in  certain  aspects, 
almost  a  parallel  Cabinet  concerned  with  home  affairs.  Of  this  body  a  number 
of  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  are  regular  members,  and  others  are  invited  as 
may  be  convenient.  An  immense  mass  of  business  is  discharged  at  their  frequent 
meetings,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  serious  difference  or  in  very  large  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  War  Cabinet  as  such  is  concerned.1 

The  work  of  the  Lord  President’s  Committee  was  considerably  assisted  by 
the  growth  of  the  Economic  Information  Service  which  developed  into 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  and  the  Economic  Section.  The  subsequent 
development  of  these  two  organizations  was  largely  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  statistical  background  vital  to  the  formation  of  accurate  plans. 

(2)  The  Effect  of  Changes  in  American  Policy  on  the  Problem  of  Overseas  Supplies 

In  the  summer  of  1940  the  need  of  Britain  and  her  allies  for  increased 
supplies  from  the  United  States  was  desperate,  but  the  means  of  payment 
at  their  disposal  had  shrunk  alarmingly.  ‘There  was  a  discrepancy  between 
the  financial  and  the  military  outlook  upon  time.  To  dole  out  reserves  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  at  the  rate  of  £150  millions  a  year  might  be 
sound  policy  if  the  war  were  likely  to  last  three  years ;  it  could  not  be  sound 
policy  if  the  enemy  were  planning  to  win  it  in  one  year.’2  Since  military 
needs  at  that  time  overrode  all  else,  the  policy  of  overseas  purchasing 
pursued  down  to  that  date  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  United  States  was 
the  only  country  able  to  supply  Britain’s  requirements,  and  the  very 
existence  of  Britain  as  a  fighting  force  depended  upon  some  change  in 
American  policy.  Soon  after  taking  office  Churchill,  in  a  personal  com¬ 
munication  to  President  Roosevelt  which  was  subsequently  backed  up  by 
formal  requests,  wrote:  ‘We  shall  go  on  paying  dollars  for  as  long  as  we 
can,  but  I  should  like  to  feel  reasonably  sure  that  when  we  can  pay  no 
more  you  will  give  us  the  stuff  all  the  same.’3  The  record  of  the  following 
nineteen  months  is  one  of  increasing  assistance  given  by  the  United  States 
and  ends  with  the  entry  of  that  country  into  the  war. 

The  change  in  American  policy  was  expressed  by  Roosevelt  in  a  speech 
made  at  Charlottesville  on  10  June  1940  when  he  said:  ‘We  will  extend 

1  24  February  1942,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  378,  col.  38. 

2  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  118. 

3  Churchill,  ii.  23;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  24-25. 
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to  the  opponents  of  force  the  material  resources  of  this  nation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  harness  and  speed  up  the  use  of  those  resources  in 
order  that  we  ourselves  in  the  Americas  may  have  equipment  and  training 
equal  to  the  task  of  any  emergency  and  every  defense.’1  Not  only  were 
the  arms  and  equipment,  such  as  rifles,  mortars,  ammunition,  and,  in 
September  1940,  the  fifty  old  destroyers,2  made  available  to  Britain,  but 
resources  in  the  United  States  were  switched  to  building  up  the  capacity 
to  make  possible  an  enormous  increase  in  the  future  production  of  military 
material.  Throughout  1940  Britain  continued  both  to  pay  for,  and  to 
carry  away  in  her  own  ships  or  in  those  of  her  allies,  the  materials  that  she 
secured  from  the  U nited  States.  But  by  the  end  of  that  year  British  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  had  reached  a  figure  which  was  far  in  excess 
of  British  assets  held  there,  and  which  indeed  was  far  greater  than  the 
debt  incurred  to  the  United  States  in  the  First  World  War.3  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  was  provided  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1 1  March 
I941*4 

The  concrete  results  of  Lend-Lease  during  the  period  under  review 
were  small,  but  the  psychological  effects  were  enormous.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  Britain  was  still  paying 
dollars  for  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  that  she  received  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  war  effort  continued  to  be  embarrassed 
through  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  But  the  Lend-Lease  Act  enabled 
Britain  to  plan  ahead,  to  rearrange  her  imports  without  thought  of  the 
dollar  problem,  and  to  concentrate  upon  securing  the  maximum  immedi¬ 
ate  output  without  fear  of  future  shortages.  In  the  field  of  shipping,  for 
example,  British  losses  in  the  period  from  the  fall  of  France  to  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  amounted  to  roughly  one-third  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  available  to  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1940,  a  development  which 
would  have  been  disastrous  had  she  not  been  assured  of  receiving  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  American  tonnage  in  later  years. 

(3)  Increased  Seriousness  of  the  Transport  Position 

The  British  transport  situation  in  the  period  between  the  fall  of  France 
and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  was  indeed  serious.  Increased  losses  at 
sea  were  accompanied  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  performance  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  ships,  while  at  home  the  position  of  inland  transport  was  equally 
grave.  At  that  time,  too,  there  was  as  yet  no  consideration  of  the  transport 
problem  as  a  whole,  and  no  authority  capable  of  achieving  the  best  use 
of  the  available  resources. 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  igyg-ig^o,  p.  81. 

2  See  further  below,  pp.  496  seqq. 

3  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  232. 

4  See  below,  pp.  506  seqq.,  and  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  772-89 
(Appendix  II:  Lend-Lease,  by  Sir  David  Waley). 
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The  extent  of  British  shipping  losses  has  already  been  indicated.  As  a 
result  of  the  fall  of  France,  some  3  million  additional  deadweight  tons  of 
shipping  became  available  to  Britain,  but  this  served  rather  to  prevent 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  disastrous  situation  than  to  make  the 
position  easy.  More  serious  than  the  loss  of  tonnage,  however,  was  the 
drop  in  performance.  Increased  enemy  activity  at  sea  meant  either  an 
intensification  of  the  convoy  system,  with  consequent  delays  at  the  ports 
where  convoys  were  assembled,  or  sending  merchant  ships  by  safer,  but 
more  roundabout,  routes.  Considerable  delays  were  also  caused  at  the 
ports,  where  lack  of  organization  and  of  adequate  facilities  both  at  home 
and  abroad  meant  that  ships  often  had  to  wait  to  be  discharged  or  loaded. 
This  situation  was  aggravated  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  decision 
taken  in  the  autumn  of  1940  to  divert  as  much  traffic  as  possible  to  ports 
on  the  west  coast,  thus  avoiding  the  sea  areas  most  open  to  air  attack  from 
Germany. 

Congestion  at  the  ports  was  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  inland 
transport  system.  As  in  the  case  of  shipping,  those  in  charge  of  pre-war 
planning  had  been  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  surplus  capacity.  In  time  of  war, 
the  main  strain  would  obviously  have  to  be  borne  by  the  railways,  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  survey  those  points  of  the 
railway  system  which  were  likely  to  be  most  congested  or  to  estimate  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  rolling-stock.  During  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  war  the  weakness  of  the  situation  did  not  become  apparent,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1940  a  full-scale  transport  crisis  developed.  This  crisis  was  due 
not  so  much  to  an  increase  in  demand  as  to  a  decrease  in  speed,  caused 
largely  by  widespread  attacks  from  the  air  and  by  diversion  of  traffic  to 
the  previously  less  used  west  coast  ports.  Inadequate  arrangements  for 
pooling  the  available  supply  of  wagons  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties. 
Although  indirectly  affecting  the  whole  of  the  economy,  the  main  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  transport  crisis  was  to  cause  dislocation  in  the  supply 
of  coal  to  southern  England  and  congestion  at  the  ports,  where  goods  piled 
up  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  railways  to  move  them  away. 

The  transport  crisis  lasted  until  the  spring  of  1941,  and  then  recovery 
began.  Longer  daylight  and  the  absence  of  air  raids,  improvements  in 
organization,  rediversion  of  ships  to  the  east  coast,  emergency  measures 
to  relieve  congestion  at  the  ports,  the  provision  of  more  special  equipment, 
and  increased  use  of  coastal  shipping,  all  helped  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  railways,  and  by  the  summer  of  1941  freight  traffic  was  back  to  the 
level  of  the  spring  of  1940.  It  was  by  then  obvious,  however,  that  the 
future  strain  on  the  railways  would  be  enormous,  and  that  the  existing 
transport  system  was  not  fitted  to  cope  with  it.  The  main  need  was  for 
more  efficient  organization,  and  to  a  large  extent  this  was  achieved  by  the 
end  of  1941.  In  April  1941  a  Central  Transport  Committee  was  estab- 
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lished,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  major  parties  interested  in 
traffic  movements,  to  estimate  and  co-ordinate  requirements  and,  where 
necessary,  to  make  plans  for  the  development  of  transport  resources.  This 
move  was  followed  in  May  by  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport,  which  was  made  responsible  for  all  transport  matters,  whether 
internal  or  concerned  with  overseas  shipping.  Government  control  over 
the  railways  was  also  strengthened  by  the  appointment  in  August  of  a 
controller  of  railways  in  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport.  By  the  summer  of 
1941,  therefore,  the  administration  was  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to 
make  reasonably  accurate  forecasts  of  future  demands,  and  to  put  in  hand 
the  measures  necessary  for  meeting  them. 

(4)  The  New  Man-power  Policy 

The  formation  of  the  National  Government  in  May  1940  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Minister  of  Labour,  Ernest  Bevin,1  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  opened  up  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  phase  in  labour  policy.  On  taking  office  Bevin  requested,  and 
was  given,  full  responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  total  labour  supply. 
Military  conscription  was  already  working  satisfactorily,  but  there  was  no 
corresponding  efficiency  on  the  civilian  side.  This  situation  was,  however, 
changed  in  the  next  twelve  months.  On  22  May  1940  the  Minister  of 
Labour  was  given  almost  unlimited  powers  of  conscription  and  direction 
over  both  men  and  women.2  In  June  the  Restriction  on  Engagement 
Order3  was  made  to  prevent  ‘poaching’  of  skilled  labour  and  to  conserve 
labour  in  agriculture  and  mining  by  stopping  the  drift  towards  the  higher 
paid  munitions  industry;  and  in  March  1941  the  Essential  Work  Orders4 
prevented  excessive  turnover  of  labour  by  restricting  the  right  of  employers 
to  discharge  workers  and  of  workers  to  leave  their  employment.  With 

1  For  whom  see  further  above,  pp.  278-80. 

2  The  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Act  1940,  passed  through  Parliament  on  22  May  1940, 
extended  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Act  1939  to  include  ‘power  by 
Order  in  Council  to  make  such  Defence  Regulations  making  provision  for  requiring  persons  to 
place  themselves,  their  services,  and  their  property  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty,  as  appear  to 
him  necessary  or  expedient  for  securing  the  public  safety,  the  defence  of  the  Realm,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order,  or  the  efficient  prosecution  of  any  war  in  which  His  Majesty  may  be 
engaged,  or  for  maintaining  supplies  or  services  essential  to  the  life  of  the  community’.  On  the 
same  day,  Regulation  58A  (S.R.  &  O.  1940,  no.  781),  as  later  amended,  gave  the  Minister  of 
Labour  power  (a)  to  direct  any  person  of  any  age  in  Great  Britain  to  perform  any  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  that  person  was  capable  of  performing,  at  ‘the  rate  for  the  job’;  (6)  to 
make  provision  for  regulating  the  engagement  of  workers  by  employers  and  the  duration  of  their 
engagement;  (c)  to  require  persons  of  any  class  or  description  to  register  particulars  about  them¬ 
selves;  ( d )  to  enter  or  inspect  premises  and  require  employers  to  keep  and  produce  such  books, 
accounts,  and  records  as  might  be  prescribed ;  and  (e)  to  make  provision  by  order  for  securing  that 
enough  workers  were  available  in  undertakings  engaged  in  essential  work. 

3  Undertakings  (Restriction  on  Engagement)  Order,  5  June  1940  (S.R.  &  O.  1940,  no.  877). 

4  Essential  Work  (General  Provisions)  Order,  5  March  1941  (S.R.  &  O.  1941,  no.  302).  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  orders  dealing  with  specific  industries. 
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these  measures  the  main  lines  of  labour  controls  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
war  were  established. 

To  achieve  the  best  use  of  the  available  labour  it  was  necessary  to  have 
accurate  information  on  both  the  demands  for  and  the  resources  of  labour. 
Preliminary  man-power  estimates  were  made  by  the  Man-power  Require¬ 
ments  Committee,  an  inter-departmental  committee  set  up  in  August  1940 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  William  (later  Lord)  Beveridge,  but  the 
first  real  attempt  at  man-power  budgeting  was  made  in  the  Man-power 
Survey  of  1941.  The  information  provided  by  this  Survey  made  it  possible 
for  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  make  definite  plans  and  to  work  twelve 
months  in  advance  to  achieve  the  man-power  aims  set  by  the  War  Cabinet.1 

By  the  end  of  1941,  therefore,  the  machinery  for  effective  use  of  labour 
was  in  full  operation.  But  during  1940  and  1941  the  powers  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  were  used  sparingly.2  Other  factors  than  labour  for  some  time 
limited  the  expansion  of  the  British  war  economy.  Machine  tools  and 
certain  strategic  materials  were  in  short  supply.  Even  within  the  field  of 
labour  itself  the  general  demand  continued  for  most  of  the  period  under 
review  to  be  limited  by  the  persistent  shortage  of  skilled  workers.  Training 
schemes,  the  cutting  out  of  unessential  uses,  and  widespread  dilution, 
gradually  reduced  this  latter  shortage,  and  by  the  second  half  of  1941  the 
shortage  of  labour  had  become  general.  The  demand  forecast  for  1942 
was  enormous.  In  the  face  of  this  the  regulations  for  labour  were  tightened 
up.  The  registration  and  direction  of  women,  which  had  begun  in  March 
1941,  was  extended  in  the  autumn  to  married  women  without  children  as 
well  as  to  single  women,  and  compulsory  service  for  women  in  the  Ser¬ 
vices  and  civil  defence  was  introduced  in  December.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Services,  the  age  for  calling  up  was  reduced  to  eighteen  and  a  half 
years,  the  age  for  compulsory  military  service  for  men  was  raised  from 
forty-one  to  sixty-one,  and  the  system  of  reservation  by  groups  was  changed 
to  individual  reservation.  By  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  Britain,  by  any  standards  other  than  those  set  by  herself  later 
in  the  war,  was  mobilized  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  was  an  indication  of 
both  the  changed  attitude  towards  the  war,  and  the  discrimination  and 
care  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  at  all  levels,  that  this  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  without  adverse  comment  or  complaint  from  the 
British  people. 

1  Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service:  Report  for  the  Years  1939-46,  Cmd. 
7225  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947),  p.  3. 

He  [Bevin]  .  . .  applied  to  the  labour  problems  of  the  day  that  mixture  of  legislative  audacity 
and  administrative  circumspection  which  was  to  be  the  hallmark  of  his  regime.  The  Orders 
which  he  caused  to  be  passed  were  more  than  sufficient  to  give  the  fullest  possible  advertise¬ 
ment  to  the  authority  he  possessed;  but  in  its  daily  routine  his  department  made  sparing 
and  unwilling  use  of  the  new  powers  and  for  a  long  time  merely  kept  them  in  reserve’  (Postan: 
British  War  Production,  p.  145). 
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(5)  Growth  of  Controls  on  Civilian  Demand 

On  the  home  front  the  disasters  of  1940  plainly  showed  the  need  for 
drastic  changes.  More  of  the  nation’s  resources  had  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  immediate  war  zone  both  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  the 
evacuation  of  British  troops  from  France1  and  to  prepare  for  future  en¬ 
gagements,  and  the  proportion  devoted  to  the  supply  of  civilian  demands 
had  correspondingly  to  be  reduced.  The  foremost  problem  now  was  how 
to  make  the  available  resources  stretch  as  far  as  possible. 

Food  supplies  were  among  the  first  to  be  cut.  The  British  people  had  to 
be  fed,  but  they  had  to  be  fed  economically.  In  the  summer  of  1940 
scientists  suggested  a  diet  consisting  of  wholemeal  bread,  oatmeal,  fats, 
milk,  and  vegetables,  which  was  designed  to  be  both  nourishing  and  econo¬ 
mical.  But  the  situation  was  not  deemed  serious  enough  to  introduce  such 
a  radical  change.  The  aim  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  to  keep  the 
national  diet  as  near  normal  as  possible — a  policy  that  was  certainly 
not  justified  in  so  far  as  it  meant  that  a  low  rate  of  extraction  for  wheat 
was  maintained  throughout  the  period.  The  shipping  crisis  of  the  autumn 
of  1940  brought  about  considerable  changes,  particularly  with  respect  to 
livestock.  Imports  of  feeding  stuffs  were  virtually  stopped  after  the  end  of 
the  year,  home  supplies  were  subjected  to  rationing  in  February,  and  the 
feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock  was  banned  in  the  following  month.  Many 
experts  supported  a  wholesale  slaughter  policy,  but  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  considered  such  a  policy  unwarrantable  and  demanded  instead  the 
ploughing  up  of  an  additional  million  acres.  Over  the  period  as  a 
whole,  ‘food  policy  and  home  food  production  were  being  adapted  fairly 
efficiently  and  smoothly  to  the  prospects  of  a  long,  exhausting  war  in  an 
island  whose  sea  communications  were  under  constant  attack’.2 

It  was  generally  agreed  in  the  late  summer  of  1940  that  supplies  to  the 
civilian  market  down  to  that  time  had  accounted  for  much  too  great  a 
part  of  the  nation’s  resources,  and  during  the  eighteen  months  preceding 
the  Japanese  attack -on  Pearl  Harbour  restrictions  were  placed  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  civilian  supplies.  Civilian  claims  were  constantly  whittled  down 
and  the  use  of  some  materials,  such  as  aluminium,  practically  prohibited. 
The  supply  and  distribution  of  nearly  all  important  materials  were  brought 
under  control,  and  these  controls,  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  some  grave 
imperfections,  were  on  the  whole  more  efficiently  operated.  Supplies  to 
the  civilian  market  were  reduced  indirectly  by  withholding  raw  materials 
and  labour  and  by  the  requisitioning  of  factory  space,  and  these  indirect 
controls  were  supported  by  direct  controls,  such  as  the  limitation  of  the 

1  The  amount  of  stores  and  equipment  left  behind  at  Dunkirk  was  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
needed  for  eight  or  ten  divisions,  while  the  army  equipment  available  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  morrow  of  Dunkirk  was  barely  enough  for  two  divisions  (ibid.  p.  117). 

2  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  319. 
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amount  of  private  building  allowed,  and  by  the  reduction  in  quantity  of 
home  market  sales  of  textiles,  pottery,  and  other  goods.  After  the  negative 
policy  of  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war  the  restrictions  in  the  following 
period  were  in  some  cases  almost  too  severe;1  the  authorities  failed  at  the 
time  to  recognize  that  some  goods,  such  as  saucepans,  perambulators,  and 
cups,  were  virtually  essential,  and  when  in  1942  supplies  of  these  goods 
had  fallen  below  reasonable  limits  it  proved  difficult  to  expand  these 
industries  once  more. 

While  supplies  to  the  civilian  market  were  thus  being  reduced,  incomes 
were  still  rising.  Complete  avoidance  of  inflation  was  impossible,  but  the 
Government  were  determined  to  keep  the  inflationary  gap  as  near  as 
possible  within  the  limits  indicated  by  the  need  to  provide  monetary 
incentives.  Since  no  more  goods  and  services  could  be  made  available,  the 
only  policy  was  to  restrict  expenditure,  hold  incomes  reasonably  steady, 
and  share  out  essential  supplies  as  equitably  as  possible.  This  could  be 
achieved  in  three  ways :  taxation,  savings,  and  rationing. 

In  the  first  budget  of  the  Churchill  Government  in  July  1940  increases 
were  made  in  the  rates  of  income  tax,  surtax,  and  estate  duty,  and  in  the 
duties  on  beer,  wine,  tobacco,  and  entertainments,  and  a  purchase  tax 
was  put  into  effect.  Further  increases  in  taxation  were  introduced  in  the 
budget  of  April  1941,  when  the  ‘standard’  rate  of  income  tax  was  raised 
from  8l  6d.  to  ioa  On  the  face  of  it  these  increases  appeared  severe,  but 
they  were  sufficient  to  cover  only  half  the  gap  between  government 
domestic  expenditure  and  the  revenue  at  the  1940  rates  of  taxation.2 3 
Further  increases  in  taxation  would,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  been 
impracticable  and  were  not  attempted  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  inflationary  gap  could  not  be  closed  by  means  of 
taxation  alone.  Voluntary  savings  could  help  to  curtail  personal  spending, 
but  the  whole  policy  would  have  been  endangered  had  it  not  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  direct  restrictions  on  buying. 

Rationing,  as  we  have  seen, 3  had  been  confined  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war  to  the  major  foodstuffs  and  had  been  somewhat  hesitatingly  intro¬ 
duced  after  difficulties  in  supply  had  already  occurred.  After  the  fall  of 
France,  however,  rationing  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  major  weapon  of 
economic  policy.  Schemes  of  universal  rationing  were  discussed,  but  were 
rejected  as  impracticable.  What  the  Government  could  hope  to  do,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  extend  the  field  of  rationing  to  cover  most  foodstuffs  and 

1  ‘As  one  official  put  it  the  Board  [of  Trade]  had  done  “a  rash  thing”;  their  action  in  cutting 
the  supplies  of  almost  all  every-day  goods  except  food  had  “verged  on  irresponsibility”— or 
would  have  done  but  for  the  cushion  of  stocks  in  the  shops  and  in  people’s  “bottom  drawers”  ’ 

^■^rraVeS^tM-  M'  Gowing:  Civil  Industry  and  Trade  (. History  of  the  Second  World  War: 
U.K.  Civil  Series,  ed.  W.  K.  Hancock;  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  p.  282). 

2  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  328. 

3  See  above,  p.  289. 
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essential  commodities  for  which  demands  were  more  or  less  regular,  and 
to  guard  these  against  the  impact  of  excess  money  incomes.  Certain  out¬ 
lets,  for  example  luxury  goods,  would  remain  for  excess  purchasing  power, 
while  the  existence  of  rationing  might  even  promote  personal  saving.  After 
long  deliberation,  the  Ministry  of  Food  introduced  a  scheme  of  ‘points’ 
rationing  in  December  1941  covering  canned  meat,  fish,  and  beans.  The 
scheme  proved  an  immediate  success,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  to 
include  many  articles  of  food  which  had  previously  tended  to  disappear 
‘under  the  counter’.  While  this  system  was  still  under  discussion,  a  similar 
‘points’  scheme  had  already  been  put  into  operation  for  clothing  and  foot¬ 
wear.  By  November  1940  the  country  was  living  on  stocks,  and  these 
stocks  were  badly  distributed.  Discussions  were  opened  in  that  month  and 
on  1  June  1941  the  scheme  was  publicly  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

None  of  these  attempts  to  counter  the  dangers  of  inflation  could  have 
succeeded,  however,  had  wages  continued  to  rise.  No  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  wages  problem  had  been  found  by  the  Chamberlain  Government, 
and  the  National  Government,  and  especially  the  new  Minister  of  Labour, 
Bevin,  were  faced  with  the  need  to  find  a  new  approach.  Attempts  to 
provide  a  radical  solution  by  stabilizing  wage  rates  at  the  existing  levels, 
with  provision  for  a  four-monthly  review  by  a  national  arbitration  tri¬ 
bunal,  failed,  and  the  Government  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  policy 
based  upon  the  moderation  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  trade  unions 
and  upon  control  of  the  cost  of  living.  This  latter  policy  had  been  initiated 
by  the  introduction  of  ‘temporary’  food  subsidies  in  December  1939,  and 
it  was  on  the  expansion  of  these  subsidies  that  government  policy  in  the 
eighteen  months  following  the  fall  of  France  was  based.  Clothing  prices, 
too,  were  rising  rapidly,  and  schemes  for  their  control  were  under  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  latter  part  of  1941.  These  led,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  the  introduction  of  the  ‘Utility’  clothing  scheme  which  did  not, 
however,  produce  appreciable  amounts  of  clothing  at  controlled  prices 
until  the  spring  of  1942.  The  success  of  the  price  stabilization  policy  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  after  its  introduction  rises  in  the  cost  of  living 
virtually  disappeared  as  reasons  for  wage  increases.  In  spite  of  the  stabili¬ 
zation  policy,  however,  substantial  wage  claims  were  being  made  towards 
the  end  of  1 94 1 .  N evertheless,  it  was  politically  inadvisable  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ban  all  increases  or  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  Some  changes,  too,  were  necessary  in  order  to  assist  the 
transfer  of  labour  to  those  industries  of  greatest  importance  to  the  war 
effort,  and  to  raise  wages  in  industries  such  as  coal  mining  and  agriculture 
which,  although  essential,  were  badly  paid.  In  view  of  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  Government  preferred  to  countenance  a  mild  degree  of 
inflation  which  could  be  checked,  if  need  be,  by  other  means. 
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(c)  Conclusion 

The  war  effort  of  Great  Britain  down  to  the  end  of  1941  thus  falls  into 
two  distinct  periods.  The  first,  which  lasted  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
until  the  summer  of  1940,  was  a  period  of  lost  opportunity.  Those  in 
control  of  British  policy  believed  that  time  was  on  their  side  and  that  they 
could  afford  to  develop  their  long-term  superiority  over  Germany  and  her 
possible  allies.  No  real  attempt  was  made  to  put  before  the  British  people 
the  seriousness  of  their  position  or  to  ask  from  them  the  sacrifices  necessary 
for  the  waging  of  total  warfare. 

The  successful  German  attack  upon  Norway  and  Denmark  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  1940  brought  a  rude  awakening.  Public  opinion  moved 
rapidly  ahead  of  the  Government  in  its  desire  for  a  more  forceful  conduct 
of  the  war.  The  formation  of  a  new  National  Administration  under  the 
premiership  of  Winston  Churchill  gave  the  country  the  leadership  for 
which  it  craved.  The  British  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  fighting 
a  purely  defensive  war  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  now  prepared  to  fight 
it  ‘in  an  offensive  spirit’.1 

During  the  period  from  the  formation  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  the  firm  foundations  of  war  policy 
were  laid.  Mistakes  still  occurred,  but  slowly  an  efficient  policy  emerged, 
so  that  by  December  1941  Great  Britain  had  achieved  a  very  high  degree 
of  mobilization  for  war.  In  addition,  she  no  longer  stood  alone.  In 
Eastern  Europe  the  Russian  armies  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  German 
military  offensive,  while  in  the  western  world — and  this  was  incomparably 
more  important  from  the  economic  point  of  view — the  vast  industrial 
potential  of  the  United  States  was  at  last  at  the  full  disposal  of  the  Powers 
allied  together  in  the  fight  against  Germany. 

(iii)  The  Commonwealth 
By  Geoffrey  Cox 

(a)  The  Members  of  the  Commonwealth  make  their  Decisions 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  had  profound  constitutional  as  well  as 
military  importance  for  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  brought  each  of 
the  then  self-governing  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  up  against  the 
supreme  test  of  sovereignty,  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  make  war  or  not. 
This  was  the  most  striking  possible  test  of  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  full  right  of  the  individual  self-governing  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  decide  their  own  affairs  for  themselves.  In  the  First  World  War 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  (as  it  was  then  entitled),  including  the  Dominions, 

Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  214. 
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had  become  involved  automatically  the  moment  the  King  had  declared 
war  against  the  Central  Powers;  but  in  1939  the  King’s  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  on  3  September  involved  in  hostilities  only  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  colonies  and  protectorates.  The 
Dominions — as  the  de  facto  independent  Commonwealth  countries  were 
then  still  generally  called — were  free  to  make  their  own  choice. 

They  made  it  in  ways  which  varied  from  country  to  country  but  which, 
by  their  very  variation,  underlined  the  reality  of  their  de  facto  independ¬ 
ence.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whose  Governments  held  to  the  view 
that,  when  the  King  was  at  war,  all  his  Dominions  were  at  war,  declared 
themselves  at  once  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  In  Canada  the 
decision  was  referred  by  the  Government  to  Parliament,  a  course  which 
kept  the  country  neutral  for  a  week  while  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
being  assembled  and  the  issue  was  being  debated.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa,  for  her  part,  entered  the  war  only  after  a  closely  contested  debate 
and  vote  in  the  Union  Parliament,  which  brought  about  a  change  of 
government.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale  of  choice,  Eire  declared  her¬ 
self  in  a  state  of  neutrality  to  which,  though  remaining  a  formal  member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  she  was  to  cling  throughout  the  war.  The  doctrine 
of ‘autonomous  communities’  in  the  Balfour  Report  of  19261  could  hardly 
have  been  confirmed  more  dramatically. 

The  Australian  Government’s  view  that  no  separate  declaration  of 
war  was  necessary  was  contested  by  Dr.  Evatt  of  the  Labour  Party,  who 
was  himself  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  prerogative.  He  held  the  view 
that  the  Governor-General  could  not  declare  war  on  behalf  of  Australia 
except  by  a  specific  assignment  from  the  King,  countersigned  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  war  with  Japan  came,  just 
over  two  years  later,  Evatt  had  become  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
and  Australia’s  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  was  made  in  accordance 
with  this  new  formula.  Against  Germany,  however,  in  1939,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Gowrie,  declaring  Australia  to  be  in 
a  state  of  war,  was  deemed  sufficient. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Cabinet  was  in  session  when  the  British  ultimatum 
to  Germany  expired,  and  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Dominion.  Parliament  met  two  days  later,  and  a  motion 
approving  this  action  was  passed  without  a  division. 

In  Canada,  where  the  Prime  Minister,  Mackenzie  King,  had  long 
declared  that  the  issue  would  be  one  for  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
decide,  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  voted  unanimously  to  advise 
the  King  to  issue  a  declaration  of  war  on  behalf  of  Canada.  This  did  not 
come,  however,  until  10  September.  Mackenzie  King  set  out  Canada’s 

1  See  Nicholas  Mansergh:  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1952),  pp.  11  seqq. 
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attitude  in  his  speech  to  the  Canadian  Commons  on  8  September.  ‘Such 
action  as  this  government  is  taking  today  it  is  taking  in  the  name  of 
Canada  as  a  nation  ...  in  the  fullest  sense.  The  action  we  are  taking  today, 
and  such  further  action  as  this  parliament  may  authorize,  is  being  and 
will  be  taken  by  this  country  voluntarily,  not  because  of  any  colonial  or 
inferior  status  vis-a-vis  Great  Britain,  but  because  of  an  equality  of  status.’1 
Canada  went  to  war  with  a  unity  which  disproved  many  forecasts  of  a 
division  of  opinion  within  the  nation  along  linguistic  lines.  Before  Sep¬ 
tember  1939  isolationist  and  pacifist  opinion  had  been  strong  in  many 
parts  of  Western  Canada,  and  still  stronger  among  the  French-speaking 
Canadians  of  Quebec  Province.  Several  leading  French-Canadian  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  argued  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  neutrality,  but  others, 
including  the  Minister  of  Justice,  E.  Lapointe,  condemned  neutrality  as 
being  both  constitutionally  and  morally  wrong.  In  spite  of  efforts  made 
later  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec  Province,  Maurice  Duplessis,  to 
exploit  the  isolationism  of  the  French-Canadians,  the  policy  of  neutrality 
collapsed,  and  surprisingly  little  was  heard  of  it  throughout  the  years 
of  war. 

In  South  Africa  the  change  of  government  arose  from  the  decision  of 
General  Hertzog,  the  Nationalist  leader,  who  was  Prime  Minister  on 
3  September,  to  advocate  a  policy  of  neutrality,  though  he  agreed  that 
the  United  Kingdom  should  continue  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  naval  base 
at  Simonstown.  But  his  Government  was  divided,  and  on  4  September 
the  motion  that  he  moved  embodying  his  policy  was  defeated  by  eighty 
votes  to  sixty-seven,  six  members  of  his  own  Cabinet  voting  against  it. 
An  amendment  moved  by  General  Smuts,  calling  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
was  carried.  Hertzog,  therefore,  asked  the  Governor-General  for  a  disso¬ 
lution.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  another  government  could 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  present  House  of  Assembly  (a  constitutional 
ruling  that  itself  was  of  considerable  importance),  and  General  Smuts 
took  office  as  Prime  Minister.  This  new  Government  secured  the  assent 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  6  September. 

The  Irish  decision  had  been  clearly  forecast  by  de  Valera  when  he  had 
said  in  the  Dail,  on  13  July  1938: 

I  think  that,  when  considering  this  question  of  defence,  we  ought  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  constitutional  position  and  the  position  that  facts  may 
bring  us  into.  Constitutionally,  I  want  every  Deputy  to  realize  that  we  have  no 
commitments,  we  can  keep  out  of  war,  we  can  be  neutral  if  we  want.  There  is 
no  constitutional  obligation  on  us,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  to  remain  neutral.  I 
think  our  position  in  that  regard  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  position  of  Canada, 

'  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Documents  and  Speeches  on  British  Commonwealth 
Affairs,  ed.  Nicholas  Mansergh,  2  vols.  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1953),  i. 
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Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa.  The  heads  of  Governments  in  these 
States  have  very  definitely  stated  that  they  cannot  be  committed  to  war  and 
cannot  be  committed  in  advance  to  take  any  action,  except  whatever  action 
may  at  the  time  be  considered  right  and  advisable  by  the  Parliament  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  We  are  exactly  in  that  situation.1 

When  war  came  to  Britain,  the  Dail  did  not  even  debate  the  issue  of 
neutrality.  This  was  considered  to  have  been  settled  long  since,  and  the 
only  emergency  measures  passed  were  aimed  at  preserving  a  neutrality 
that  was  taken  for  granted.2 

Five  and  a  half  years  of  war  were,  however,  to  do  much  more  than 
merely  to  underline  the  genuineness  of  the  de  facto  independence  that  was 
implied  in  Dominion  status.  They  were  to  build  up  a  pressure  of  events 
which  transformed  the  political  and  constitutional  position  of  some  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  to  lead,  after  the  war,  to  the  immense 
developments  under  which  three  newly  self-governing  Asian  countries, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon,  became  full  members  of  the  Commonwealth, 
on  the  redefined  basis  of  association  laid  down  in  1949.  Two  other  coun¬ 
tries,  Eire  and  Burma,  were  to  exercise  their  right  to  secede  from  the 
Commonwealth  outright.  Throughout  other  regions,  particularly  in  W est 
Africa,  constitutional  development  was  to  be  greatly  accelerated. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war  the  most  important  developments  in 
this  process  took  place  in  India  and  Burma.  The  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  underlining,  as  it  did,  the  fact  that  these  countries  did  not 
possess  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs,  accelerated  greatly  the 
demand  there  for  at  least  full  Dominion  status.  The  movement  progressed 
more  rapidly  in  India  than  in  Burma.  One  main  reason  for  this  was 
that  in  September  1939  Burma  had  already  been  autonomous  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  Burmese  Ministry,  though  it  had  had  no  say  in  the 
actual  declaration  of  war,  gave  full  support  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Burmese  Defence  Council  to  organize  the  country’s  war  effort.  On 
7  November  the  Governor  of  Burma  reaffirmed  that  it  was  the  British 
Government’s  intention  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  assist  Burma  to 
attain  her  due  place  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Though  nationalist 
agitation  was  to  increase  in  Burma  as  the  war  went  on,  it  was  not  until  the 
eve  of  the  Japanese  attack  in  the  Far  East  that  this  movement  attained 
major  proportions.3 

In  India  the  course  of  the  war  was  to  be  marked  by  two  sharply  con¬ 
trasting,  but  both  very  important,  lines  of  development.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  vigorous  political  campaign  for  independence,  which  broke 

1  Ibid.  p.  401. 

2  For  Eire’s  position  in  the  war  see,  further.  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals, 
pp.  230  seqq. 

3  See  further  below,  p.  317. 
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out  at  times  into  open  strife  with  the  British;  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
remarkable  effort,  both  military  and  economic,  on  behalf  of  the  Allies. 
This  was  to  have  the  result  that,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  was  not  only  in  a  position  to  demand  full  independence,  but 
had  acquired  during  the  war  years  both  the  armed  force  and  the  economic 
strength  to  support  the  two  new  Dominions  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

(b)  The  Military  Effort 

The  military  organization  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  as  much  lacking  in  formality  as  was  the  political  structure,  but  it  was 
to  prove  equally  durable  and  effective.  Each  Dominion  exercised  full 
control  over  its  own  defence  forces  and  assumed  the  primary  responsibility 
for  its  local  defence.  The  only  important  exception  was  the  Royal  New 
Zealand  Navy,  whose  forces  were  organized,  until  1940,  as  part  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  not  only 
all  the  major  defence  responsibilities  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
including  the  maintenance  and  garrisoning  of  the  naval  bases  and  for¬ 
tresses  along  lines  of  communication,  but  also  accepted  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  her  resources  permitted  for  helping  in  the  defence  of  individual 
Commonwealth  countries.  She  expected,  for  instance,  ip  the  case  of  war, 
to  be  able  to  contribute  towards  the  naval  defence  of  the  South  Pacific 
approaches  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  contribution  of  the 
Dominions  to  this  common  task  of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  had,  in  fact,  been  on  a  limited  scale  in  pre-war  years.  Canada 
had  placed  bases  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  Halifax  and 
Esquimalt,  and  in  South  Africa  the  important  naval  base  of  Simonstown 
had  been  open  to  the  warships  of  the  United  Kingdom.  New  Zealand  had 
for  some  years  made  a  financial  contribution  to  the  defences  of  Singapore, 
and  in  1939  Canada  had  stationed  her  four  destroyers  in  the  Pacific,  as 
part  of  a  general  Commonwealth  naval  plan.  In  April  1939  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  after  a  conference  with  United  Kingdom  representatives  at 
Wellington,  had  joined  in  accepting  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the 
South  Pacific  as  far  north  as  Fiji. 

The  chief  military  force  in  the  Commonwealth,  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  in  India.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Indian  Army  num¬ 
bered  183,000  men,  and  a  committee  under  Admiral  Lord  Chatfield  had 
recently  prepared  a  report  recommending  methods  for  its  expansion  and 
modernization  in  case  of  war.  This  army,  which  was  to  grow  into  the 
largest  voluntary  army  ever  formed,  provided  in  1939  the  main  Common¬ 
wealth  strategic  reserve  for  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  In  April  of  that  year 
this  reserve  was  drawn  on  to  provide  an  extra  garrison  for  Aden,  and  in 
June  1939  Indian  forces  were  sent  to  Singapore  and  the  Middle  East. 

Even  if  no  general  Commonwealth  defence  plan  was  officially  in  exist- 
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ence,  there  had  been  a  high  degree  of  co-ordination  among  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  inter¬ 
war  period.  The  Dominions  had  been  taking  an  intermittent  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Cabinet  committee  responsible  for  defence  matters— 
which  still  bore  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee — and  had  been  maintaining  close  liaison  with  the  United 
Kingdom  Service  chiefs.  All  had  adopted  common  systems  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  training,  and  armament.  This  had  given  the  Commonwealth  a 
considerable,  if  largely  immobilized,  military  potential. 

When  the  war  began  the  overseas  Commonwealth  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Africa,  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  dispatch 
of  expeditionary  forces  to  assist  either  in  the  struggle  in  the  European 
theatre  or  in  strengthening  the  garrisons  and  reserves  in  other  areas, 
notably  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  Their  planning  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  western  front  in  Europe  would  hold  firm  and  that  this  would 
allow  ample  time  for  the  development  and  deployment  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  widely  dispersed  strength.  A  certain  lack  of  urgency,  which  the 
historian  of  the  Indian  war  effort,  Compton  Mackenzie,  has  condemned 
as  a  ‘lethargic  optimism’,1  undoubtedly  marks  these  early  months.  Reliance 
was  placed  primarily  on  volunteers.  The  United  Kingdom  had  intro¬ 
duced  conscription  in  1939,  and  she  was  followed  late  in  the  same  year  by 
Australia,  where  compulsory  military  training  for  home  service  was  now 
reinstituted.  But  these  were  exceptions.  In  Canada  conscription  was 
avoided,  partly  because  it  was  unnecessary  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
and  partly  because  it  was  a  highly  controversial  political  issue.  In  the  First 
World  War  compulsory  military  service  had  been  adopted  in  Canada  in 
1917  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  from  the  French-speaking 
Canadians.  The  same  opposition  existed  in  1939,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  conscribe  the  Canadians  for  overseas  service  until  early  in  1945. 
There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  volunteers.  Although  the  Canadian  army 
numbered  only  4,500  men  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was  rapidly  expanded, 
and  the  greater  part  of  one  Canadian  Division  had  been  transported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  end  of  1939.  Like  Canada,  the  other  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  maintained  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

By  the  beginning  of  1940  a  New  Zealand  Brigade  and  most  of  an 
Australian  Division  had  been  trained  and  were  ready  to  leave  for  the 
Middle  East.  In  South  Africa  recruitment  and  training  proceeded  at  a 
good  pace,  but,  owing  to  shortages  of  equipment,  it  was  not  until  20  May 
1941  that  the  1st  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  was  mobilized  for  whole¬ 
time  service.  It  left  for  East  Africa  in  July  1940  to  serve  as  the  spearhead 
of  the  South  African  Division  which  was  ultimately  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia.  The  South  African  Government’s  freedom 

1  Compton  Mackenzie:  Eastern  Epic  (London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1951),  p.  10. 
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of  action  had  been  limited  by  the  third  clause  of  the  motion  under  which 
the  Union  Parliament  had  agreed  to  declare  war.  This  required  the 
Union  to  ‘take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  defence  of  its  territory  and 
South  African  interests’,  but  added  that  ‘the  Government  should  not  send 
forces  overseas  as  in  the  last  war’.  Under  the  Defence  Act,  moreover,  the 
Union  Defence  Forces  were  not  required  to  serve  except  in  the  defence  of 
South  Africa.  But  events  gave  these  definitions  a  good  deal  of  elasticity. 
The  rapid  development  of  North  Africa  as  a  major  sphere  of  operations 
from  1940  onwards  took  much  of  the  sting  out  of  the  restriction  contained 
in  the  term  ‘overseas’.  This  was  interpreted  as  not  applying  to  any  part  of 
Africa,  and  in  February  1940  the  Active  Citizens  Force,  corresponding  to 
the  Territorial  Army  in  Britain,  was  reorganized  as  a  body  of  volunteers 
who  undertook  to  serve  anywhere  in  their  own  continent. 

The  expansion  of  the  Indian  forces,  which,  within  three  years,  were  to 
reach  a  strength  of  2  million  men,  began  slowly.  Shortage  of  equipment 
ruled  out  any  large-scale  call-up  of  reservists,  and  in  the  early  months 
thousands  of  volunteers  were  not  enrolled  but  were  merely  sent  home  with 
tokens  guaranteeing  them  places  when  the  opportunity  should  present 
itself.  Immediate  use  was  made,  however,  of  the  Indian  troops  already 
organized  and  trained  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Considerable  forces  were 
retained  in  India  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  partly  because  this  was 
regarded  as  a  danger  area  after  the  signing  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact, 
and  partly  because  fighting  with  the  local  tribesmen  continued  well  into 
1940.  Two  brigades,  which  were  later  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  famous 
4th  Indian  Division,  were  nevertheless  concentrated  in  the  Middle  East. 
Indian  forces  were  also  dispatched  to  Singapore,  Burma,  and  East  Africa, 
and  a  small  transport  unit  reached  France  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  1940 
campaign. 

Burma,  which  had  been  made  a  separate  operational  command,  also 
set  about  raising  new  armed  units.  An  auxiliary  Burmese  Air  Unit  and  a 
Royal  Navy  Volunteer  Reserve  were  established.  From  the  other  colonial 
territories  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  volunteers  either  for  United  Kingdom 
forces  or  for  local  units. 

In  East  Africa  the  cadre  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  was  expanded  to 
form  the  nth  and  12th  African  Divisions  based  on  Kenya.  Nineteen 
African  tribes  were  ultimately  represented  in  these  forces.  In  West  Africa 
the  Royal  West  African  Frontier  Force  was  expanded,  and  sent  units  to 
serve  in  East  Africa,  in  Italian  Somaliland,  and  later  in  Burma.  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  the  first  individual  Rhodesian  regiment  to  be  formed 
for  service  abroad,  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Armoured  Car  Unit,  came 
into  being,  and  8,000  volunteers  came  forward  for  other  units.  Cyprus 
provided  a  Pack  Transport  Company  which  landed  in  France  in  1940; 
many  other  small  units  were  formed  in  other  Commonwealth  territories ; 
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and  from  the  African  Protectorates  valuable  recruits  came  for  the  African 

\ 

Auxiliary  Pioneer  Corps. 

At  sea,  Commonwealth  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  found 
themselves  in  action  almost  immediately — for  there  was  no  delay  in 
beginning  the  war  on  the  oceans.  The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  played  a 
large  part  in  the  protection  of  North  Atlantic  supply  routes.  Australia 
placed  her  navy  immediately  under  the  orders  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
vessels  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  fights  off  Dakar,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  off  British  Somaliland,  as  well  as  in  arduous  convoy  work. 
The  New  Zealand  cruiser  H.M.S  Achilles  was  sent  to  join  the  West  Indies 
Naval  Force,  where  she  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  squadron  which 
caused  the  defeat  and  scuttling  of  the  German  pocket  battleship  Admiral 
Graf  Spee  in  December  1939.  South  Africa  had  no  navy  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  but  by  an  early  date  in  1940  she  had  built  up  a  force  of  fourteen 
vessels  for  mine-sweeping  and  anti-submarine  duties.  They  carried  out 
many  important  and  dangerous  tasks  of  clearing  enemy  minefields  laid 
in  the  main  shipping  route  in  the  approaches  to  Table  Bay  and  Cape 
Agulhas.  Several  South  African  mine-sweeping  units  also  served  with  the 
Royal  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  in  support  of  military  campaigns  in 
North  Africa. 

In  the  air  the  Commonwealth  contribution  was  made  directly  by  the 
individual  air  forces  of  each  country  and  indirectly  by  volunteers  from 
overseas  countries  who  joined  the  Royal  Air  Force.  New  Zealand  in  1939 
immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities  a  bomber 
group  whose  crews  were  standing  by  in  England  waiting  to  fly  their 
machines  out  to  New  Zealand.  Australia  similarly  made  available  a 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  for  use  in  operations  based  on  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  South  Africa  the  South  African  Air  Force  (S.A.A.F.) 
assisted  the  Royal  Navy  in  guarding  the  vital  sea  route  round  the  Cape, 
though  the  only  aircraft  available  were  seventeen  converted  Junkers  air¬ 
liners.  By  June  1940  the  S.A.A.F.  had  been  expanded  and  could  contri¬ 
bute  two  bomber  squadrons  and  a  fighter  squadron  for  service  in  East 
Africa.  This  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  valuable  South  African  elements 
in  the  Desert  Air  Force.  Canada  made  available  a  fighter  squadron  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  which  was  ready  for  service  in  Britain  by 
May  1940. 

The  relatively  young  Service  of  aviation  was  the  first  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  joint  training  scheme  for  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  This  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Scheme  was  designed  in 
1939  as  a  vast  training  plan  for  the  air  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dominions.  Its  training  schools  were  established  in  Canada,  which 
was  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose  by  reason  of  its  vast  spaces  and  its 
freedom  from  air  attack.  By  mid- 1 940  twenty- two  of  these  training  schools 
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were  in  existence.  By  December  1941  these  had  been  increased  to  I54> 
and  aimed  at  turning  out  25,000  pilots,  observers,  gunners,  and  wireless 
operators  a  year.  Similar  training  organizations  on  more  modest  lines 
were  set  up  in  Rhodesia  and  in  East  Africa. 

(c)  Economic  Developments 

Economic  planning  for  the  war  was  first  discussed  at  a  ministerial  level 
at  a  meeting  of  Commonwealth  Ministers  in  London  in  November  1939, 
presided  over  by  Anthony  Eden,  who  had  become  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Affairs  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  this  time  the  primary 
task  of  the  overseas  Commonwealth  countries  was  seen  as  the  supplying 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  expected 
to  produce  the  bulk  of  the  munitions  and  other  manufactures.  Canada, 
however,  was  in  a  position  from  the  outset  to  make  an  important  industrial 
contribution,  and  both  Australia  and  India  had  valuable  industrial  poten¬ 
tial  which  could  be  developed  for  war  purposes.  But  the  first  emphasis 
was  on  the  development  of  primary  produce  from  overseas.  The  United 
Kingdom  made  long-term  contracts  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
under  which  she  bought  all  their  exportable  surplus  of  the  chief  foodstuffs 
and  all  their  wool.  Canada,  whose  pre-war  food  trade  with  Britain  (apart 
from  that  in  wheat  and  flour)  had  been  limited,  began  a  great  expansion 
of  food  supplies,  particularly  of  bacon  and  cheese  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  stockpiling  of  food  proceeded  at  such  a  pace  that 
even  by  1940  the  problem  of  securing  adequate  refrigerator  space  in  the 
British  Isles  had  become  acute. 

One  of  the  first  economic  effects  of  the  war  on  the  Commonwealth  was 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  durable  and  important.  This  was  the  creation  of 
the  Sterling  Area — comprising  all  the  Commonwealth  countries  except 
Canada,  together  with  a  number  of  other  countries — in  which  the  partici¬ 
pants  accepted  certain  common  arrangements  for  the  handling  of  their 
gold  and  dollar  reserves.  The  Sterling  Area  developed  out  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  strict  war-time  exchange  and  control  to  the  normal  banking  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  pre-war  years.  Under  these  a  number  of  countries,  including 
all  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Crown,  except  Canada,  and 
all  the  dependencies,  colonies,  and  protectorates  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
had  kept  in  London  part  of  their  emergency  reserves  and  their  surplus 
banking  funds.  These  had  been  held  in  sterling  which,  until  1939,  had 
been  a  freely  convertible  currency.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  United 
Kingdom,  well  aware  of  the  need  to  mobilize  her  external  assets  and  to 
conserve  her  dollar  and  gold  income,  set  up  a  system  of  exchange  control. 
One  or  two  countries  which  had  kept  their  reserves  in  London  refused  to 
enter  this  system,  but  an  important  group  of  countries  remained  faithful 
to  their  pre-war  practice.  At  the  same  time  they  undertook  to  send  to  the 
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United  Kingdom  all  the  foreign  exchange  that  they  earned.  This  agree¬ 
ment  brought  into  being  the  Sterling  Area  Dollar  Pool,  into  which  were 
gathered  the  dollar  earnings  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sterling 
Area  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom,  as  the  controlling  authority  of  this  pool,  acted 
as  the  banker  for  the  individual  countries  and  issued  to  them  dollars  to 
meet  their  needs.  Canada,  whose  currency  and  economy  were  closely 
linked  to  the  United  States  dollar,  remained  outside  the  Sterling  Area. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  entered  it,  but  set  up  a  separate  gold  reserve. 
All  other  Commonwealth  countries,  and  with  them  certain  Middle  Eastern 
states,  remained  within  this  closely  knit  organization,  which  was  to  exer¬ 
cise,  in  course  of  time,  an  immense  influence  not  only  on  the  financing  of 
the  war  but  on  the  post-war  trading  structure. 

(d)  Military,  Economic,  and  Political  Consequences  of  the  Fall  of 

France 

The  fall  of  France,  the  collapse  of  the  whole  western  front,  and  the  direct 
military  threat  to  the  British  Isles  and  to  the  United  Kingdom’s  Middle 
Eastern  bases  led,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  to  an  immediate  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  war  effort.  In  mid- 1940  and  in  the  following  months 
all  the  Commonwealth  countries  passed  emergency  legislation  giving  their 
Governments  very  wide  powers  for  the  mobilization  of  men  and  resources. 
New  Zealand  introduced  conscription  for  both  home  and  overseas  service, 
and  Canada  introduced  it  for  home  defence.  In  India  a  considerable 
expansion  of  the  armed  forces  was  ordered.  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
reinforcements,  which  were  at  sea  on  their  way  to  the  Middle  East  when 
Italy  entered  the  war  in  June  1940,  were  diverted  to  the  British  Isles  and 
remained  there  during  the  critical  summer  and  autumn  of  1940.  Together 
with  Canadian  forces  already  in  Britain,  they  formed  a  substantial  section 
of  the  garrison  of  the  United  Kingdom.  India  also  sent  further  troops  to 
the  Middle  East  and  to  Singapore  and  Rangoon.  Three  Australian  air 
squadrons  went  to  Singapore.  In  East  Africa  the  forces  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  from  other  parts  of  Africa  gathered  to  fight  the  Italians 
in  Abyssinia.  Canadian  garrisons  were  sent  to  Iceland  and  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  Canadian  forces  in  Britain  were  greatly  increased.  By  the  end 
of  1940  there  were  50,000  Canadian  troops  outside  Canada  and  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  100,000  inside  Canada.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  ships 
of  the  Canadian  navy  were  in  action,  and  four  squadrons  of  Canadian 
aircraft  were  operating  from  the  British  Isles. 

Both  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  had  to  cope  during 
1940  with  hostile  activities  close  to  their  shores — an  omen  of  greater 
dangers  to  come.  Enemy  raiders  were  active  in  the  South  Pacific  through¬ 
out  the  year,  sinking  at  least  nine  British  and  Dominion  vessels.  At  the 
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end  of  1940  the  island  of  Nauru  was  bombarded  by  an  enemy  ship  flying 
the  Japanese  flag,  and  facilities  for  loading  fertilizer,  essential  for  Austra¬ 
lian  and  New  Zealand  agriculture,  were  destroyed.  In  1941,  as  the  signs 
of  the  forthcoming  struggle  with  Japan  multiplied,  counter-measures  were 
prepared.  In  February  of  that  year  the  8th  Australian  Division  was  sent 
to  Malaya.  In  October  minefields  were  laid  in  the  openings  in  the  Barrier 
Reef  and  off  certain  areas  of  New  Guinea.  The  Australian  navy  suffered, 
however,  a  serious  loss  in  the  sinking  of  H.M.A.S.  Sydney,  which  was 
attacked  by  a  disguised  German  raider  off  the  coast  of  Western  Australia 
in  December  1941. 

In  the  industrial  field  a  comparably  swift  mobilization  of  forces  got 
under  way.  The  United  Kingdom  could  no  longer  act,  as  had  been  en¬ 
visaged  in  1939,  as  the  sole  major  arsenal  for  the  Commonwealth.  Indus¬ 
trial  output  had  to  be  expanded  rapidly  in  the  overseas  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Key  workers  and  technicians  went  from  Britain  to  man 
factories  overseas,  and  expansion  plans  were  set  on  foot  in  many  areas. 
Canada  established  a  considerable  shipbuilding  industry.  India’s  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity  increased  so  greatly  that  by  the  end  of  1941  she  was 
able  to  supply  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  types  of  articles  needed  by  the 
armed  forces  in  her  area.  This  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  pre-war  years  India  had  had  to  import  all  her  high  explosives  and 
had  had  no  general  production  of  motor  vehicles,  wireless  sets,  power  tools, 
or  of  machinery  in  general.  In  South  Africa,  Dr.  H.  J.  van  der  Byl,  a 
leading  industrialist,  was  placed  in  charge  of  industrial  development.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Union  had  not  only  developed  a  small  but  useful 
munitions  industry,  but  had  organized  itself  as  a  vast  repair  base  for  all 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  Middle  East.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  de¬ 
veloped  their  industry,  Australia  embarking  on  the  construction  of  air¬ 
craft  and  tanks,  and  New  Zealand  turning  her  limited  industrial  capacity 
to  such  munition  work  as  could  be  developed  there.  She  also  made  a 
major  change  in  her  farming  production  by  switching  over  much  of  her 
output  from  butter  to  cheese  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government,  and 
by  developing  a  new  crop  for  Britain — linen  flax. 

In  1940  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional  Commonwealth  planning  bodies 
was  established  in  India  in  the  shape  of  an  Eastern  Group  Supply  Council. 
This  had  the  task  of  assessing  the  munitions  requirements  of  all  areas  in 
the  Far  East  and  of  organizing  production  to  meet  them. 

The  financing  of  these  overseas  supplies  from  1 940  onwards  accelerated 
the  accumulation  of  sterling  balances  held  by  overseas  countries  in  London, 
and  increased  the  United  Kingdom’s  war  indebtedness.  In  August  1939 
the  sterling  balances  held  in  London  on  account  of  overseas  countries 
amounted  to  £476  million;  by  the  end  of  December  1939  they  had  reached 
the  figure  of  about  £556  million.  A  year  later  they  totalled  £733  million 
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and  by  the  end  of  December  1941  they  stood  at  £1,192  million.  This  was 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  £3,052  million  which  they  were  to 
reach  by  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Indian  contribution  was  made  under  an 
agreement  which  provided  that  the  Indian  Government  should  pay  the 
normal  cost  of  India’s  pre-war  military  establishment,  whether  these 
forces  were  employed  inside  or  outside  India,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  special 
defence  measures  undertaken  by  India  in  her  own  interest.  The  cost  of 
other  measures  which  fell  outside  the  limits  of  these  commitments  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  event,  these  costs  mounted  so 
markedly  that,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  had  become 
a  substantial  debtor  to  India. 

Canada,  being  a  dollar  country,  made  special  arrangements  for  helping 
Britain.  In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  20  March  1941  J.  L. 
Ilsley,  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  stated  that  Canada  would  see  that 
United  Kingdom  purchases  in  the  Dominion  were  not  hampered  by  lack 
of  Canadian  dollars.  Towards  this  end,  the  Canadian  authorities  arranged 
for  an  extensive  repatriation,  from  Britain,  of  Canadian  Government 
securities  and  Canadian  railway  securities — a  process  which  realized  some 
$7  million.  In  doing  this,  Canada  was  paying  off  her  debts  to  Britain 
before  their  repayment  was  due,  in  order  to  make  Canadian  dollars 
available  for  the  United  Kingdom  Government.  A  further  $1  million  was 
provided  through  the  sale  in  Canada  of  other  securities  owned  by  British 
investors.  Early  in  1942,  moreover,  Canada  made  an  interest-free  loan  of 
$7  million  to  Britain. 

In  India  the  military  crisis  of  1940,  endangering,  as  it  did,  the  whole 
structure  of  British  power,  had  important  political  repercussions.  On  the 
eve  of  the  war,  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  had  passed  an  act  conferring 
the  widest  powers  upon  the  Viceroy  and  his  Executive  to  deal  with  any 
difficulties  which  might  arise  in  India.  The  British  Government  hoped 
that  it  would  prove  unnecessary  to  use  these  powers,  and  that  the  British 
would  be  able  to  enlist  Indian  political  opinion  on  their  side  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Axis.  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  strengthened  these  hopes  by  pro¬ 
claiming  his  moral  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause.  But  this  period  of 
optimism  was  short-lived.  In  mid-September  1939  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  called  not  only  for  a  definition  of  British  war  aims  with 
regard  to  democracy  and  imperialism  but  also  for  a  clear  statement  about 
how  these  were  to  be  applied  to  India.  The  Viceroy’s  reply  was  to 
reiterate  that  Britain’s  policy  was  to  lead  India  by  successive  stages  to  full 
Dominion  status.  The  only  new  point  that  he  made  was  an  offer  to  enter 
into  immediate  consultation  with  Indian  leaders  to  see  whether  the 
Federal  Scheme,  proposed  under  the  1935  acts,  should  be  modified  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Congress  found  this,  in  Gandhi’s  words,  ‘profoundly  dis¬ 
appointing’,  and,  in  the  eight  provinces  in  which  Ministers  belonging  to 
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the  Congress  Party  held  office,  all  Ministers  resigned,  thereby  bringing 
representative  government  in  those  areas  to  an  end.  The  demand  for 
self-government  continued  in  India  throughout  194°-  ^  was  ma<^e  |n" 
creasingly  complex  by  the  adoption  by  the  Muslim  League  of  a  policy 
calling  for  the  division  of  India  into  separate  Muslim  and  Hindu  states. 
In  June  1940  the  critical  situation  in  Europe  led  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
to  oppose  plans  for  a  new  campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  and  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  declared  that  it  would  not  go  the  whole  way  with 
Gandhi  in  his  ideal  of  non-violence. 

In  August  1940,  as  the  Battle  of  Britain  got  under  way,  the  Viceroy 
made  a  new  offer.  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  on  such  conditions  that  the  proposal  was  immediately 
rejected  by  Congress,  and  received  no  more  than  a  lukewarm  welcome 
from  the  other  groups.  At  the  same  time  the  Viceroy  invited  Indian  poli¬ 
tical  leaders  to  join  his  Executive  Council  and  to  sit  on  a  War  Advisory 
Council  which  he  proposed  to  establish. 

The  Congress  Party  opposed  this  move,  and  the  Muslim  League  gave  it 
only  partial  support.  In  mid-October  Congress  approved  Gandhi’s  policy, 
which  was  that  there  should  be  no  mass  civil  disobedience,  but  that  indi¬ 
vidual  leaders  should  oppose  the  war  effort.  This  led,  in  October,  to 
Nehru’s  arrest.  He  was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment  for  incite¬ 
ment  of  the  peasantry  in  the  United  Provinces.  By  the  middle  of  November 
six  ex-premiers  of  provinces  in  which  the  Congress  Party  had  been  in 
power,  and  fifteen  ex- Ministers,  were  in  jail. 

South  Africa’s  political  difficulties  also  became  more  acute.  At  the  end 
of  1939  both  the  former  Prime  Minister,  General  Hertzog,  and  the  Finance 
Minister,  N.  C.  Havenga,  had  resigned  from  Parliament  because  of  lack  of 
support  from  their  own  Nationalist  Party.  Though  General  Smuts  had 
secured  a  full  endorsement  for  his  policy  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
early  in  January,  the  worsening  of  the  war  situation  led  to  a  further  rise 
of  extreme  Nationalist  feeling.  By  October  1940  Hertzog  felt  sufficient 
confidence  to  emerge  from  retirement  and  enter  once  again  into  open 
opposition  to  the  Government  and  their  war  policy.  This  brought  him 
into  dispute  with  Havenga,  but  was  greeted  with  delight  by  the  leaders  of 
the  extremist  Ossewa  Brandwag.  The  O.B.,  as  this  body  was  popularly 
called,  had  begun  as  a  movement  to  recreate  the  tradition  of  the  days  of 
the  Great  Trek,  but  it  rapidly  became  more  fanatical  in  outlook.  Early 
in  1941  riots  took  place  at  an  O.B.  meeting  in  Johannesburg.  Smuts 
retorted  by  bringing  in  a  National  Security  Act  to  check  any  serious 
threat  to  internal  security;  but  strong  Nationalist  opposition  to  the  war 
persisted. 

Both  Canada  and  Australia  held  General  Elections  in  1940.  In  Canada 
Mackenzie  King  went  to  the  country  in  March.  The  Liberal  Party,  of 
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which  he  was  the  leader,  was  dramatically  successful.  It  secured  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  which  it  was  to  retain 
throughout  the  war. 

In  Australia  a  General  Election  was  held  on  21  September  1940.  This 
brought  about  a  virtual  deadlock,  leaving  the  Government  with  thirty-six 
supporters  and  Labour  with  thirty-six,  with  a  single  independent  member 
holding  the  balance.  The  Prime  Minister,  R.  G.  Menzies,  reorganized  his 
Government,  and  an  Advisory  War  Council  of  members  of  all  parties 
was  formed.  A  year  later  Menzies  gave  way  to  A.  W.  (later  Sir  Arthur) 
Fadden,  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  who  formed  a  new  Cabinet.  He, 
however,  was  soon  defeated  on  the  budget  over  the  alleged  use  of  secret 
funds  to  combat  Communism.  This  brought  into  office  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  under  John  Curtin,  who  was  to  remain  in  power  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  war. 

In  New  Zealand  the  death  of  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  J.  Savage,  brought 
Peter  Fraser  to  office  early  in  1940.  As  in  Australia,  an  Advisory  War 
Council  was  set  up.  To  this  was  added  in  1940  a  Coalition  War  Cabinet 
which  included  three  Labour  and  two  National  Party  leaders.  It  had 
responsibility  solely  for  war  matters,  and  all  other  questions  were  left  to 
the  general  Cabinet,  which  continued  to  function.  Drastic  emergency 
powers  were  given  to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  on  1  May  1941,  and 
the  life  of  Parliament  was  extended  to  1  December  1942. 


(e)  The  Response  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  First  Two  Years  of 

War 

By  the  end  of  1940  the  attack  on  the  British  Isles  had  been  warded  off 
and  it  was  possible  for  British  forces  to  go  over  to  at  least  a  partial  offensive. 
The  area  in  which  a  counterstroke  first  became  possible  was  North  and 
East  Africa,  and  it  was  there  that  the  great  campaigns  of  1940  and  1941 
developed.  This  strategic  factor  was  to  have  considerable  indirect  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  forces  most  readily  available  for 
the  reinforcement  of  this  Middle  East  zone  were  largely  those  of  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  The  armies  which  fought  in 
the  Western  Desert,  in  Greece,  Crete,  Syria,  'Iraq,  Abyssinia,  and  Persia, 
while  containing  a  high  proportion  of  United  Kingdom  troops,  were 
essentially  Commonwealth  armies.  They  served  under  the  operational 
command  of  United  Kingdom  generals — first  under  Wavell  and  then 
under  Auchinleck — but  throughout  this  period  each  Commonwealth  force 
retained  its  separate  national  identity  and  each  Commonwealth  country 
retained  full  responsibility  for  training  and  equipping  its  units.  No  such 
thing  as  a  Commonwealth  Division,  like  that  formed  in  Korea  in  1951,  was 
developed.  Senior  Commonwealth  officers  nevertheless  held  command  in 
spheres  wider  than  their  own  Dominion  armies.  Major  General  Blarney, 
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Commander  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces,  became  Second  in  Com¬ 
mand  in  the  Middle  East  area,  and  a  New  Zealander,  General  (later  Lord) 
Freyberg,  was  given  command  of  the  combined  British,  Greek,  Australian, 
and  New  Zealand  forces  in  Crete.  Other  officers  from  the  Dominion 
forces  held  staff  or  specialist  positions  throughout  the  area. 

The  importance  of  the  units  from  the  various  Commonwealth  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  command  made  it  inevitable  that  the  Commonwealth 
Governments  should  be  drawn  very  fully  into  the  diplomatic  and  strategic 
questions  which  arose  there.  The  normal  machinery  of  Commonwealth 
consultation  was  reinforced  by  direct  discussions  in  London  between  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  and  visiting  Commonwealth  Ministers,  and 
by  many  cabled  messages  between  Churchill  and  his  fellow  Prime 
Ministers  in  other  states  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  first  major 
issue,  involving  the  Dominions  directly,  that  arose  after  the  fall  of  France 
was  the  decision  to  close  the  Burma  Road.  In  June  1940  the  British 
Government  had  been  asked  by  the  Japanese  to  stop  the  transit  of  war 
material  over  the  Burma  Road  to  China.  After  consultation  with  the 
Dominions  they  agreed  to  this  on  18  July,  though  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  expressed  anxiety  about  the  decision.  This  act  of  appease¬ 
ment  lasted  only  three  months.  The  British  Government’s  hope  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  peace  settlement  in  the  Far  East  proved  ill  founded,  for 
on  27  September  1940  the  Japanese  concluded  a  ten-year  treaty  with  the 
Axis  Powers,  under  which  Japan’s  claim  to  hegemony  in  Eastern  Asia  was 
recognized.1 

The  next  major  strategic  decision  of  general  Commonwealth  concern 
was  the  dispatch  of  British  and  Dominion  forces  to  the  defence  of  Greece 
in  the  spring  of  1941.  The  bulk  of  the  fighting  troops  available  for  an 
expedition  to  Greece  were  those  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Since  the  expedition  was  manifestly  hazardous,  the 
attitude  of  the  two  Dominion  Governments  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  both  were  fully  consulted.  Smuts  also  travelled  to  Cairo  to  discuss 
the  problem  with  Eden,  now  Foreign  Secretary,  and  with  Field  Marshal 
Dill,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  though  South  African  troops 
were  not  directly  involved.  Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  eventually 
concurred  in  the  decision  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  Greece,  though 
the  two  Governments  expressed  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  and 
urged  that  adequate  arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  troops,  should  this  be  necessary. 

Field  Marshal  Smuts  (this  higher  rank  was  conferred  on  him  in  the 
middle  of  1941)  played  during  these  war  years  an  exceptionally  important 
role  in  these  Commonwealth  consultations.  His  long  friendship  with 
Churchill,  and  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 

1  See  below,  pp.  591-7. 
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in  1917,  gave  his  views  considerable  authority.  In  a  tribute  to  the  Field 
Marshal,  paid  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  13  September  1950, 
Churchill  said: 

In  all  our  largest  decisions  and  our  best  thoughts  we  found  ourselves  fortified 
by  the  spontaneous  accord  of  the  South  African  Prime  Minister.  In  his  farm 
near  Pretoria  or  at  Groote  Schuur,  no  doubt  receiving  all  the  telegrams  but 
without  any  of  the  whole  process  of  consultation  which  we  went  through  among 
ourselves  and  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  thousands  of  miles  away,  dealing  with 
these  matters  practically  alone,  again  and  again  he  sent  us  conclusions  and  advice 
at  which  we  had  arrived  here  simultaneously  by  a  much  more  elaborate  and 
entirely  separate  process  of  thought.1 

Most  of  the  questions  involving  Commonwealth  consultation  were  re¬ 
solved  without  any  serious  clash  of  opinion,  though  some  proved  difficult. 
One  such  difference  arose  over  the  future  garrisoning  of  Tobruk  in  1941. 
The  Australian  Government  were  anxious  in  September  of  that  year  to 
relieve  the  Australian  troops  who  had  played  such  a  great  role  in  the 
original  defence  of  the  fortress,  but  whose  health  and  physical  condition 
were  now  giving  rise  to  much  anxiety  in  Australia.  Auchinleck  and 
Churchill  both  resisted  this  proposal,  but  the  Australians  insisted,  and  in 
the  end  the  relief  was  carried  out.2  This  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  number  of 
military  arguments  between  Australia  and  Britain. 

This  event  took  place  some  months  after  the  Australian  Government 
had  put  forward  a  suggestion  that  the  machinery  of  Commonwealth  con¬ 
sultation  should  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  needs.  They  had  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Dominions  should  each  station  in  London  a  senior  Minister, 
and  that  these  should  act,  in  concert  with  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  War  Cabinet,  as  a  Commonwealth  War  Cabinet.  These  pro¬ 
posals  found  little  favour,  however,  either  in  London  or  in  the  other 
Commonwealth  capitals.  Churchill  pointed  out  that  resident  Common¬ 
wealth  Ministers  could  not  carry  the  necessary  authority  for  day  to  day 
decisions  and  that  therefore  nothing  would  be  gained.  Accordingly, 
throughout  the  war,  reliance  was  placed  primarily  on  consultation  by 
cable  or  by  exchange  of  visits  by  Dominion  Ministers.  This  method  proved 
successful.  Senior  Ministers  from  the  Commonwealth  countries  visited 
London  during  each  year  of  the  war  and  joined  in  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Kingdom  War  Cabinet  during  their  visits.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  also  appointed,  in  June  1941,  a  resident  Cabinet  Minister  as 
Minister  of  State  for  the  Middle  East,  with  headquarters  in  Cairo.  The 
first  holder  of  this  post  was  Oliver  Lyttelton,  who  had  been  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  He  commanded 
authority  as  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  he  exercised  great 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  478,  col.  1100. 

2  Churchill,  iii.  367-71;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  412-16. 
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influence  in  the  military  crises  of  1941  in  the  Middle  East.  Lyttelton  was 
succeeded  by  an  Australian,  R.  G.  Casey,  who  had  previously  been  the 
first  Australian  Minister  in  Washington.  A  similar  appointment,  as 
Resident  Minister  of  State  in  the  Far  East,  was  given  in  December  1941 
to  Duff  Cooper  (later  Lord  Norwich),  who  had  visited  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  during  that  year  to  co-ordinate  defence  plans  against  the 
Japanese. 

The  war  was  also  to  see  a  marked  increase  in  the  scale  of  the  diplomatic 
services  of  the  Dominions.  Before  the  war  only  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Eire  had  maintained  diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  and  these  only 
in  a  very  few  capitals.  In  1940  Australia  opened  her  first  Foreign  Mission 
by  sending  a  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  her  example  was  followed 
by  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1941.  The  Australians  in  1941  appointed 
a  Minister  to  Japan  and  sent  a  High  Commissioner  to  Canada.  The 
Canadians,  who  already  had  Embassies  in  Paris  and  Washington,  now 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil,  Argentina,  Eire,  and  China. 
The  war  also  further  strengthened  Canada’s  ties  with  the  United  States. 

On  18  August  1940  Mackenzie  King  met  President  Roosevelt  at  Ogdens- 
burg  near  the  Canadian-United  States  border,  and  the  two  leaders  agreed 
to  set  up  a  permanent  Joint  Defence  Board  to  plan  the  defence  of  North 
America.1  Further  steps  to  integrate  Canadian  and  United  States  defence 
were  taken  early  in  1941,  and  agreement  was  at  last  reached  about  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  Seaway  and  Power  Project.  On  20 
April  1941  Mackenzie  King  and  Roosevelt  issued  the  Hyde  Park  Declara¬ 
tion,2  which  greatly  eased  Canada’s  U.S.  dollar  problem  and  linked 
together  Canadian  and  American  productive  effort.  Seven  airports  were 
also  built  in  Canada  to  link  Alaska  with  the  United  States. 

Canada’s  land  forces  were  being  retained  for  action  in  Europe  and 
Hongkong,  so  she  did  not  take  part  in  the  ground  warfare  in  the  Middle 
East  in  1941,  though  her  airmen  were  active  there  and  over  Europe,  and 
her  rapidly  expanding  navy  was  busily  engaged  in  convoy  duties.  By  the 
end  of  1941  she  had  brought  up  her  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  full 
corps,  an  army  tank  brigade,  and  an  armoured  division.  The  strength  of 
her  navy  was  nearly  doubled  and  her  air  force  was  greatly  expanded. 

In  India  the  year  1941  was  marked,  like  previous  war  years,  by  the 
paradox  of  political  conflict  going  on  side  by  side  with  a  remarkable  war 
effort.  In  April  1941  L.  S.  Amery,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had 
secured  at  Westminster  the  renewal  for  another  twelve  months  of  the 
proclamation  which  had  authorized  governors  of  provinces  in  India  to 
suspend  parliamentary  government  if  they  were  satisfied  that  conditions 
had  arisen  in  which  it  could  not  be  carried  on.  As  a  counter-balancing 
gesture,  the  Viceroy  in  July  extended  the  membership  of  his  Executive 

1  See  also  below,  p.  500.  2  See  also  below,  p.  514. 
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Council,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  agreement.  On  3  December 
1941,  however,  when  the  Japanese  threat  from  the  east  made  the  situation 
in  India  even  more  critical,  the  Government  announced  that  they  had 
decided  to  free  all  prisoners,  serving  sentences  for  civil  disobedience,  whose 
offence  had  been  formal  or  symbolic  in  character.  Among  those  released 
was  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  On  his  release  Nehru  stated  that,  while  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  the  Allies,  he  could  not  consider  giving  help  to  Britain 
so  long  as  she  continued  to  deny  his  country  freedom.  This  attitude  be¬ 
came  the  official  policy  of  Congress  at  the  end  of  December,  when  it 
declared  that  only  a  free  and  independent  India  would  be  able  to  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  the  country  on  a  national  basis.  The  character  of  this 
free  and  independent  India  continued,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of  bitter 
controversy  between  Congress,  the  Muslim  League,  and  other  Indian 
bodies. 

Meanwhile  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  strong  movement  of 
nationalist  opinion  in  Burma.  Throughout  194°  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  nationalist  agitation  there,  though  the  Legislature  and  the  Council 
of  Ministers  continued  to  give  wholehearted  support  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  in  1941  the  political  situation  grew  steadily  more  tense.  The 
Premier,  U  Saw,  asked  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  visiting  London, 
both  to  bring  a  message  of  goodwill  to  the  British  Government  and  to  seek 
clarification  of  the  British  attitude  on  the  question  of  Burmese  self-govern¬ 
ment.  On  4  November  he  surprised  the  British  Cabinet  by  announcing 
to  the  press  his  disappointment  at  not  obtaining  an  assurance  that  Burma 
would  obtain  Dominion  status  immediately  after  the  war,  subject  only  to 
discussions  about  defence  and  foreign  policy.  Amery,  for  the  British 
Government,  repeated  the  former  British  assurances  about  Burma’s  pro¬ 
gress  towards  Dominion  status,  but  refused  to  commit  himself  to  dates. 
U  Saw  had  reached  Honolulu  on  his  way  back  to  Burma  when  the  Japanese 
launched  their  offensive  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  Prime  Manistei  s  absence, 
the  acting  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Paw  Tun,  gave  the  British  full  support  in 
the  war  against  the  Japanese.  At  this  stage,  however,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  discovered  that  U  Saw  had  been  in  touch,  during  his  trip  abroad, 
with  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  he  was  accordingly  detained. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  political  developments  in  Burma  had 
been  completely  overtaken  by  military  events.  The  Japanese  entry  into 
the  war  on  7  December  1941  came  at  a  moment  when  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth’s  resources  were  already  stretched  to  the  utmost.  In  the  Middle 
East  the  balance  had  been  tipped  for  the  moment  in  the  Commonwealth  s 
favour  in  the  Western  Desert,  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  November- 
December  round  Sidi  Rezegh,  but  the  situation  there  was  still  precarious. 
In  Syria  the  British  had  grouped  what  forces  could  be  spared  from  the 
Western  Desert  to  protect  their  northern  flank  against  the  threat  of  a 
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German  thrust  through  the  Caucasus,  a  thrust  which  seemed  only  too 
likely  to  break  its  way  through.  In  Hongkong  the  garrison,  strengthened 
by  Canadian  reinforcements,  was  too  nearly  isolated  to  be  capable  of 
fighting  more  than  a  delaying  action.  In  Malaya  and  Singapore  the  sub¬ 
stantial  British  forces  already  assembled  were  to  prove  inadequate  for  the 
tasks  ahead.  Within  the  next  six  months  not  only  were  the  British  Far 
Eastern  possessions  to  be  overrun,  but  India  and  Australia  were  both  to 
be  threatened  with  invasion,  and  Cairo  was  to  be  gravely  endangered  once 
again.  Thus  the  Commonwealth  was  to  find  itself  directly  threatened  in 
India,  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe.  But  in  1942  it 
repulsed  all  these  assaults,  and  began  its  slow  and  painful  counter-march 
to  victory. 

The  influence  on  the  Commonwealth  of  the  immense  strains  of  the  first 
two  years  of  war,  and  in  particular  of  the  twelve  months  during  which 
Britain  and  the  other  Commonwealth  countries  had  been  standing  alone 
in  their  struggle,  is  not  easy  to  assess.  Respect  for  the  people  of  Britain 
during  the  days  of  the  German  air  onslaught,  and  comradeship  in  struggle 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  Middle  East  and  on  the  seas  and  in  the  skies  of 
half  the  world,  were  potent  factors  making  for  the  reinforcement  of 
Commonwealth  solidarity.  Yet  these  experiences  exercised  also  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of  the 
Dominions  measured  themselves  against  the  men  and  leaders  of  famous 
regiments,  ships,  or  units  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  found  themselves 
in  no  way  lacking — indeed,  in  their  flush  of  youthful  national  confidence, 
they  frequently  regarded  themselves  as  superior  to  their  comrades  and 
colleagues  from  the  Old  Country.  Their  formations  were  not  only  able  to 
serve  without  the  help  of  the  British  commanders  or  staff  officers  who,  in 
the  First  World  War,  had  been  attached  to  many  Dominion  forces;  they 
were  also  able  to  contribute,  on  occasion,  commanders  to  take  charge  of 
United  Kingdom  forces.  This  experience  accelerated  the  growth  of 
national  self-confidence  and  of  the  sense  of  national  maturity  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries;  and  the  same  tendency  was  still  more  marked  in 
the  economic  field.  The  need  to  improve  industrial  production,  and  to 
take  the  initiative  in  a  host  of  distant  areas  without  guidance  from  London, 
intensified  the  self-sufficiency  and  the  self-confidence  of  the  Commonwealth 
economies.  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom,  from  being  the  creditor,  was 
now  transformed  into  their  debtor.  War  is  a  great  catalyst.  Its  effects  on 
the  development  of  the  Commonwealth  were  profound  and  far-reaching. 
They  were  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  development  of  this  unique  association 
of  nations. 


PART  V 


THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE,  JUNE  1940  TO  JUNE  1941 

By  Elizabeth  Wiskemann 

(i)  German  Diplomacy  resulting  in  the  Adherence  of  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Bidgaria  to  the  Axis  Bloc :  the  Concomitant 
Transfers  of  Territory,  August  1939  to  March  1941 

It  has  been  seen  that,  after  the  Munich  Agreement  and  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Czechoslovak  Republic,  Hungary’s  claims  to  Transylvania 
and  Bulgaria’s  to  Southern  Dobruja  had  become  more  hopeful  and  there¬ 
fore  more  vociferous  and  more  insistent.1  In  addition,  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Rumania  was  perennially  threatened  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
never  recognized  the  Russian  loss  of  the  province  of  Bessarabia. 

The  available  evidence  shows  that  Hitler  had  a  more  than  Austrian 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Balkan  nationalism.  He  reinforced  this  by  emphasizing,  for 
instance  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  Axis  ally,  the  generosity  of  German 
policy  in  the  Balkan  peninsula;  the  Reich,  he  would  add,  had  none  but 
economic  interests  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  leaving  Italy  a  free  political 
hand.  When  it  came  to  making  friends  with  the  U.S.S.R.  his  tactics  were 
the  same.  In  the  third  clause  of  the  Secret  Additional  Protocol  signed  by 
Ribbentrop  and  Molotov  on  23/24  August  1939  it  was  stated  that  ‘with 
regard  to  South-Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  side  emphasizes  its  interest  in 
Bessarabia.  The  German  side  declares  complete  political  desinteressement 
in  these  territories.’2  To  preach  totalitarianism  at  one  moment  and  to 
distinguish  between  political  and  economic  interests  at  the  next  was  so 
contradictory  that  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been  found  worth 
while  to  do  so. 

At  Berchtesgaden  on  12  August  1939  Hitler  had  excitedly  urged  upon 
Ciano  that  one  should  liquidate  treacherous  friends  in  one’s  rear:  just  as 
Germany  must  therefore  destroy  Poland,  Italy  should  wipe  out  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  But  from  the  day  of  the  first  Moscow  Agreement,  eleven  days  later, 
his  policy  changed  and  he  now  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving 
peace  in  the  Balkans  at  all  costs.  At  no  time  did  he  contemplate  trouble 
with  regard  to  Bulgaria,  upon  whom,  he  told  Ciano  at  Berchtesgaden,  the 
Axis  could  completely  rely.  ‘For  this  reason  Germany  had  helped  Bulgaria 
as  much  as  possible  with  supplies  of  arms,  and  would  also  continue  to  do 
1  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  68-69,  122-9.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  229. 
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so.’1  The  collapse  of  the  Little  Entente  had  undermined  the  anti-Bulgarian 
Balkan  Entente,  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria  was  the  King  of  Italy’s  daughter, 
Bulgaria  had  fought  with  Germany  in  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
German-Russian  rapprochement  soothed  her  Pan-Slav  susceptibilities.  Fin¬ 
ally,  her  territorial  claim  upon  Rumania  raised  no  very  complicated 
questions  and  was  generally  recognized  as  well  justified. 

The  Transylvanian  question  was  quite  another  thing.  Hitler  s  sympa¬ 
thies,  until  the  death  of  Codreanu,  the  Iron  Guard  leader,  in  November 
1938,  had  been  on  the  side  of  Rumania.  In  the  Iron  Guard  the  Rumanians, 
he  considered,  had  produced  a  better  organized  anti-democratic  movement 
than  the  Magyars.  Their  German  minorities  were  better  treated  than 
those  in  Hungary,  and  the  Rumanian  authorities  offered  more  favourable 
conditions  to  their  German-speaking  than  to  their  Magyar-speaking 
population.  Finally,  Hitler  disliked  the  still  predominantly  aristocratic 
nature  of  Hungarian  society.  Since  Mussolini  had  made  himself  champion- 
in-chief  of  Magyar  revisionism,  the  Transylvanian  question  more  than 
once  impeded  the  smooth  working  of  the  Axis. 

From  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  Rumania’s  economic  value 
naturally  rose,  but,  politically,  she  fell  in  Hitler’s  estimation  on  17  Sep¬ 
tember  when  she  allowed  the  defeated  Polish  leaders  to  take  refuge  on  her 
soil.  It  was  the  least  she  could  do  in  view  of  her  treaty  with  Poland,2  but 
it  helped  to  stimulate  diplomatic  preparation  for  the  handing  of  Bessarabia 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Southern  Dobruja  to  Bulgaria.3  And  if  these 
amputations  were  to  be  sanctioned  by  Germany,  it  became  too  invidious 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Hungary.  It  was  true  that  the  Magyars  received 
large  numbers  of  less  distinguished  Polish  refugees  with  enthusiasm;  on  the 
other  hand,  food  supplies  from  Hungary,  if  less  decisive  than  Rumanian 
petrol,  were  essential,  and  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  railways  might  at  any 
time  be  required  by  the  Reichswehr,4  so  that  Hitler  did  not  wish  to 
antagonize  Hungary  too  precipitately.  If  the  spring  of  1 939  had  brought 
the  highly  satisfactory  Rumanian-German  economic  agreement,5  this  had 
been  preceded  by  Hungary’s  decision  in  favour  of  an  Axis  policy6  and  her 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  43,  p.  42. 

2  It  is  not  uninteresting  that  Calinescu,  the  strong  man  of  the  Rumanian  Government,  who 
was  known  to  be  anti-German,  was  assassinated  by  Iron  Guardists  a  few  days  after  the  Polish 
Government  arrived  in  Rumania. 

3  Cf.  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  474;  Eng.  version,  p.  314.  Fabricius,  the  German  Minister  in  Rumania, 
made  himself  particularly  unpleasant  about  the  Rumanian  Government’s  decision  to  allow  the 
Polish  President,  the  elderly,  distinguished,  and  now  seriously  ill  Moscicki,  to  leave  for  a  Swiss 
sanatorium  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  488). 

4  Transit  was  refused  by  the  Hungarians  in  September  1939  (cf.  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  9> 1 1 , 
12  September  1939).  When  Hungary  was  allowed  to  annex  Ruthenia  in  March  1939  the 
Germans  had  taken  care  to  protect  their  own  economic  interests,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
exploring  for  and  acquiring  any  oil  {D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  62,  note  1,  and  no.  185). 

s  This  was  extended  by  a  fresh  agreement  at  the  end  of  September  1939  (ibid.  no.  166). 

6  Galeazzo  Ciano :  1937-1938  Diario  (Bologna,  Cappelli,  1 948) ;  English  edition,  trans.  wi  th 
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adherence  to  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact,  and  it  had  been  followed  by 
Rumania’s  acceptance  of  the  Franco-British  guarantees.  It  should  be 
added  that  German  popular  feeling,  for  what  it  might  be  worth,  was  pro- 
Magyar  because  the  Hungarians  had  been  fellow  victims  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  of  1919. 

The  Hungarians  were  familiar  with  Pan-German  ambition  and  they 
were  intensely  anti-Russian  for  almost  every  reason;  Teleki,  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  was  particularly  afraid  of  Russian  pressure  since  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  become  his  neighbour  in  southern  Poland.  Thus  during  the 
winter  of  1939-40  Italian  neutrality,  defined  in  terms  of  anti-Bolshevism  by 
Ciano  in  his  speech  to  the  Italian  Chamber  on  16  December,  drew  Rome 
and  Budapest  perhaps  closer  to  one  another  than  ever  before,  and  the 
possibility  of  offering  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta  was 
discussed.  Ciano  met  Csaky,  the  Magyar  Foreign  Minister,  in  Venice  on 
6-7  January  1940,  when  the  latter  produced  maps  showing  Hungary’s 
maximum  and  minimum  claims.  The  maximum  demand  involved  the 
cession  of  78,000  sq.  km.  with  4,200,000  inhabitants,  of  which  half  were 
Rumanian  and  10  per  cent.  German.  The  minimum  demand — and  in 
every  case  the  Hungarians  demanded  the  three  Szekler  counties  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Transylvania — was  for  50,000  sq.  km.  with 
2,700,000  inhabitants,  including  an  approximately  equal  number  of 
Magyars  and  Rumanians :  Csaky  insisted  that  this  was  the  least  that  could 
prevent  an  Arrow-cross  insurrection  in  Hungary;1  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a 
little  more  than  she  was  to  receive  in  the  following  summer.  Since 
Hungary  did  not  wish  to  weaken  Rumania  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.  Csaky 
offered  to  assume  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  if  the  Rumanians 
resisted  a  Russian  attack,  but,  if  Rumania  ceded  territory  either  to  Russia 
or  to  Bulgaria  without  fighting,  Hungary  would  help  herself.2  The 
Rumanians  had  appealed  to  the  Italian  Government  a  fortnight  before  to 
prevent  Hungarian  threats  in  their  rear  which  might  force  Bucharest  to 
yield  to  simultaneous  demands  from  Russia.3 

The  unhappy  rulers  of  Rumania  were  aware  from  the  beginning  that 
a  German-Russian  rapprochement  might  spell  the  partition  of  their  country 
as  well  as  that  of  Poland.  Rumania  found  herself  facing  a  twofold  danger: 
Russia  was  aiming  at  her  eastern  and  northern  provinces,  and  Germany 
was  aiming  ‘peacefully’  at  all  the  rest.4  Once  Poland  was  smashed  the 


notes  by  Andreas  Mayor  (London,  Methuen,  1952),  19-20  December  1938.  [This  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  Ciano:  Diario  (1937-8)-] 

1  The  Hungarian  Nazis  were  making  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  time. 

2  See  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  502;  Eng.  version,  p.  331.  Teleki  (the  Prime  Minister)  spoke  rather 
more  modestly  when  he  visited  Rome  in  the  following  spring  (see  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  23~27 
March  1940). 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  500;  Eng.  version,  pp.  329-30. 

4  Gafencu:  Priliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  I’est,  p.  317. 
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Rumanians  waited  hourly  for  Russia  to  demand  Bessarabia,  a  man  like 
Gafencu,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  knew  very  well  that  Bessarabia 
was  a  question  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  only  one  step  away  from 
the  question  of  the  Straits.  In  Rumania,  where  the  Danube  entered  the 
Black  Sea,  no  amount  of  opportunism  could  prevent  a  clash  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

When  Potemkin  (then  Soviet  Vice-Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
visited  the  Balkans  in  May  1939  he  had  smiled  upon  the  Balkan  Entente 
in  the  spirit  of  Litvinov,  but  after  23  August  the  Soviet  attitude  towards 
Rumania  became  cold  and  menacing.  The  German  Legation  in  Bucha¬ 
rest  exploited  the  change  adroitly.  ‘Only  we  can  protect  you  from  our 
friend  Stalin’,  its  members  said;  ‘make  friends  with  us  and  let  the  petrol 
flow.’  Thus,  as  Gafencu  writes,  the  Russians  drove,  and  the  Germans 
enticed,  Rumania  into  the  Axis  bloc.1  Meanwhile  on  14  December  the 
British  Minister  in  Bucharest  had  intimated  what  everyone  knew — that 
the  Anglo-French  guarantee  could  not  be  implemented  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  last  hope  was  Italy  with  her  talk  of  a  League  of  Neutrals. 
Hitler  had  given  Mussolini  political  carte  blanche  in  the  Balkans,  and  the 
Duce  periodically  toyed  with  plans  for  the  destruction  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  occupation  of  the  oilfields  of  Rumania.2  Three  days  after  his  meeting 
with  Csaky,  whom  he  could  never  take  seriously,  Ciano  assured  the 
Rumanian  Minister  in  Rome  that  Italy  was  prepared  to  resist  Bolshevism 
in  Rumania  as  she  had  in  Spain  ;3  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  Germany 
would  in  fact  allow  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  this  was  the  period  of  Italy’s 
short-lived  defiance  of  Hitler.  Two  months  later,  when  Ribbentrop  visited 
Rome  on  10  March,  he  ‘explained’  to  Mussolini  that  the  Russians  pre¬ 
sented  no  danger  even  in  the  Balkans,  for  they  would  never  risk  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  war  which  a  conflict  with  Rumania  might  bring.4  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mussolini  seems  finally  to  have  succumbed  to  Nazi 
seduction,  and  Rumania  was  left  to  her  fate. 

In  the  following  weeks  rumours  multiplied  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
herself  would  occupy  Rumania  to  forestall  Russian  action.  Early  in  April 
1 940  the  German  General  Staff  again  requested  free  transit  across  Hungary 
in  order,  they  said,  to  occupy  the  Rumanian  oil-wells.  Although  according 
to  Ciano  the  Germans  offered  Transylvania  as  reward,  the  Hungarian 
Government  played  with  the  idea  of  resistance  if,  as  they  still  fondly 
imagined  possible,  Italy  would  come  to  their  help.5  This  time,  however, 
the  demand  turned  out  to  be  ‘cover’  for  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

1  Gafencu:  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest,  p.  318. 

2  Cf.  the  ‘Cavallero  Memorandum’  ( D.D.It .  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  59). 

3  This  was  on  10  January  1940:  see  Gafencu,  op.  cit.  p.  324,  and  cf.  Ciano:  Diario  (1939- 
43),  26  December  1939. 

4  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  519;  Eng.  version,  p.  344. 


5  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  8  April  1940. 
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During  April  and  May  the  world  was  transfixed  by  the  startling  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  German  army,  successes  which  were  to  culminate  in  the 
collapse  of  France.  France  rather  than  Britain  had  been  Rumania’s  first 
love  and  last  hope,  and,  when  by  the  end  of  May  it  had  become  probable 
that  she  would  be  catastrophically  defeated,  King  Carol  of  Rumania 
decided1  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  Germany.  Nazi  policy  in  the  Balkans  had  been  formulated  in 
a  secret  memorandum  dated  13  May  by  Killinger,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Minister  at  Bucharest.2  All  anti-German  propaganda  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  he  considered,  could  now  be  stamped  out,  since  the 
Balkan  Governments  would  no  longer  dare  to  refuse  German  demands. 

Molotov  had  openly,  if  ambiguously,  raised  the  question  of  Bessarabia 
in  a  speech  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  29  March  1940, 
before  the  launching  of  the  German  spring  offensive.  On  23  June,  less 
than  a  week  after  the  capitulation  of  France,  he  proceeded  to  tell  Schulen- 
burg,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  that  ‘the  solution  of  the 
Bessarabian  question  brooked  no  further  delay’.  He  added  that  the 
Soviet  claim  also  included  Bukovina,  which  had  an  Ukrainian  popula¬ 
tion.3 

The  word  Bukovina  was  certain  to  produce  a  storm,  for  Hitler  was 
determined  to  control  the  old  Habsburg  Empire  in  its  entirety  as  a  prelude 
to  his  more  imaginative  plans;  this  determination  also  conditioned  his 
relations  with  Hungary.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Schulenburg’s 
news,  Hitler  demanded  from  Ribbentrop  to  know  exactly  what  he  had 
promised  in  Moscow  in  August  1939.  Ribbentrop  replied  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  dated  24  June  1940  that  the  Fiihrer  had  ‘authorized  me  to  declare 
German  disinterestedness  in  the  territories  of  Southeastern  Europe,  even, 
if  necessary,  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  However,  the  latter 
were  not  discussed.’4  Thus  the  Nazi  leaders  had  in  fact  given  the  Russians 
a  free  hand  to  annex  what  they  liked  provided  Germany  received  her  sup¬ 
plies,  and  these  the  U.S.S.R.  had  scrupulously  delivered  up  to  date. 

On  25  June  1940  Ribbentrop  telephoned  to  Schulenburg  that  in 
Bessarabia  Germany  felt  concerned  only  with  the  Volksdeutsche,  but  ‘the 
claim  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  Bucovina  is  something  new.  Bucovina 
was  formerly  an  Austrian  crown  province  and  is  densely  populated  with 

1  This  took  place  on  29  May  1940:  see  Gafencu,  op.  cit.  pp.  330-3.  The  decision  was  marked 
by  the  resignation  of  Gafencu ;  he  was  sent  in  August  as  Rumanian  Minister  to  Moscow,  though 
neither  King  Carol  nor  he  had  ever  thought  of  playing  the  Russian  card. 

2  See  Documents  secrets  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Ttrangeres  d’Allemagne,  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Madeleine  and  Michel  Eristov  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Documents  secrets  (Eristov)]  (Paris, 
Editions  Paul  Dupont,  1946),  vol.  ii  ( Hongrie ),  no.  35.  Killinger’s  brief  actually  dated  back  to 
30  December  1939  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  495  and  note). 

3  N.S.R.,  p.  155.  According  to  Haider’s  Diary,  Hitler  told  his  army  chiefs  on  5  May  1940  that 
he  believed  that  Russia  would  limit  her  claims  in  the  Balkans  to  Bessarabia. 

4  Ibid.  p.  158.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  503,  note  1. 
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Germans.’1  Schulenburg  said  in  his  reply  of  the  26th :  ‘Molotov  countered 
by  saying  that  Bucovina  is  the  last  missing  part  of  a  unified  Ukraine.’2 
This  ignored  the  recent  acquisition  of  Ruthenia  by  Hungary,  but  was  a 
less  fantastic  version  than  that  of  a  dense  German  population  in  a  corner 
of  old  Austria  where  German  had  been  spoken  largely  by  Jews.3  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  leave  the  non-Ukrainian  southern  portion 
of  Bukovina  to  Rumania;  for  the  sake  of  a  railway-line,  however,  the 
Russians  wounded  Rumanian  susceptibilities  afresh  by  bringing  the  new 
frontier  up  to  Herta  within  the  ancient  Principality  of  Moldavia. 

The  Soviet  ultimatum  was  presented  to  Rumania  on  the  evening  of 
26  June  and  a  reply  demanded  by  the  following  evening.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  German  advice  to  yield  was  telephoned  to  Bucharest,  and  the 
Italians,  who  were  now  trying  to  make  friends  with  Russia  after  all,4 
followed  suit;  the  Germans  made  the  gesture  of  asking  for  more  time  for 
the  Rumanians,  but  by  1  July  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina  were 
completely  occupied  by  the  Soviet  army.  After  this  it  was  as  much  as  a 
triumphant  Hitler5  could  do  to  restrain  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  from  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Rumania;  the  Hungarian  Nazis  declared  that 
Magyars  in  Rumania  were  being  evicted  in  favour  of  Bessarabian  refugees 
and  that  this  could  not  possibly  be  tolerated.  Hitler  wished  to  prevent 
aggression  of  this  kind  from  the  moment  that  his  precarious  friendship 
with  Russia  had  made  him  so  much  afraid  of  war  in  the  Balkans.  It  should 
be  added  that  during  this  period  the  U.S.S.R.  encouraged  not  only  the 
claims  of  Bulgaria  to  Southern  Dobruja,  but  also  those  of  Hungary  to  the 
whole  of  Transylvania.  Together  with  Ciano  Hitler  received  the  Magyar 
leaders  at  Munich  on  10  July  1940  and  told  them  to  attack  Rumania  if 
they  must,  but  at  their  own  grave  risk,  for  the  Rumanian  army  had  re¬ 
ceived  good  German  arms;6  instead  he  offered  to  write  to  Carol  and  order 
him  to  negotiate.  Teleki,  who  was  passionately  anxious  to  avoid  another 
German  ‘award’  and  the  dependence  upon  Germany  which  it  was  bound 
to  increase,  insisted  that  if  he  negotiated  with  the  Rumanians  he  must  be 
free  to  resort  to  arms  should  the  negotiations  fail.7  Hitler  said  nothing  to 
this,  but,  although  he  had  seemed  to  assent,  Ciano  noted  in  his  Diary  that 
the  Hungarians  left  dissatisfied. 

1  N.S.R.,  p.  158.  2  Ibid.  p.  159. 

3  Including  the  large  number  of  German-speaking  Jews,  the  Germans  numbered  about  half 

the  Ukrainians  in  Bukovina. 

4  Mario  Toscano:  Una  Mancata  intesa  italo-sovietica  nel  1940  e  IQ41  (Florence,  Sansoni,  1953), 
section  3. 

s  The  German  army  reached  the  Spanish  frontier  on  27  June  1940. 

6  See  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  p.  256.  Less  than  a  month  before,  at  Munich 
on  19  June,  Ribbentrop  had  told  Ciano  that  he  saw  no  need  for  any  territorial  revision  in 
Hungary’s  favour  (see  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  565;  Eng.  version,  p.  374). 

7  See  Richard  V.  Burks:  ‘Two  Teleki  Letters’  ( Journal  of  Central  European  Affairs,  April  1947, 

p.  68). 
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At  this  point  Carol  seems  to  have  offered  Hitler  an  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance,  but  the  Fiihrer  responded  with  a  rough  letter  (dated 
15  July)  in  which,  as  he  had  offered  to  the  Hungarians,  he  declared  that 
Carol  had  better  come  to  terms  with  the  others  since  Germany  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  their  plans ;  so  disinterested  was  she,  Hitler 
declared,  that  if  necessary  she  could  dispense  with  Rumanian  oil.  The 
unfortunate  King  had  now  resigned  himself  to  Axis  mercy,  and  Gafencu’s 
successor,  the  germanophile  Manoilescu,  together  with  Gigurtu,  the  new 
Rumanian  Premier,  were  sent  to  receive  orders  from  Hitler  on  26  July. 
The  Rumanians  manoeuvred  frantically,  hoping  to  buy  German  help  by 
the  completeness  of  their  ideological  submission,  offering  a  one-party 
system  and  a  three-year  plan  and  begging  for  a  ‘total’  German  ‘solution’ 
of  the  Jewish  question  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  To  all  this  Hitler  responded 
stonily  that  ideology  was  subsidiary — real  interests  alone  were  decisive 
for  collaboration.  The  Rumanians  pleaded  for  general  Balkan  frontier 
revision,  but  this  was  rejected  too.  They  offered  to  cede  14,000  of  the 
100,000  sq.  km.1  that  they  had  gained  from  Hungary  in  1919,  but  they 
were  told  that  this  would  by  no  means  be  enough.  They  must  negotiate 
with  the  others  themselves,  combining  a  drastic  revision  of  the  frontiers, 
the  Fiihrer  said,  with  an  exchange  of  populations,  except  for  the  Germans 
in  Rumania,  whom  he  was  willing  to  leave  as  they  were,  provided  that 
their  ‘cultural  autonomy’  were  safeguarded.  Once  the  position  was 
stabilized,  said  Hitler,  he  might  consider  some  kind  of  guarantee  of 
Rumania  and  he  believed  that  Mussolini  would  do  the  same.  When  at 
Rome  on  the  next  day  Manoilescu  asked  the  Duce  not  for  any  promise, 
but  whether  Rumania  could  in  future  count  on  Axis  support,  Mussolini 
rather  vaguely  acquiesced.2 

While  Mussolini  received  the  Rumanians  the  Bulgarian  representatives 
took  their  turn  at  Berchtesgaden  on  27  July.  To  them  also  Hitler  insisted 
that  his  Balkan  interests  were  purely  economic.  He  approved  of  Bul¬ 
garia’s  claim  to  the  Southern  Dobruja,  and,  whenever  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  should  come  to  terms,  he  would  be  willing,  he  announced, 
to  guarantee  this  bloc  of  states.3 

It  was  not  until  16  August  that  the  Rumanian  and  Hungarian  delegates 
angrily  obeyed  Hitler’s  instructions  and  met  at  Turnu  Severin  to  discuss 
the  Transylvanian  question.  The  Rumanians  met  Bulgarian  representa¬ 
tives  at  Craiova  three  days  later  and  by  2 1  August  it  was  agreed  to  revert 
to  the  1912  frontier,  the  agreement  to  be  put  into  force  in  the  second  half 
of  September.  Thus  Bulgaria  regained  good  wheat-producing  country 

1  Actually  103,000  sq.  km. 

2  Ciano :  Europa,  p.  579;  Eng.  version,  p.  384.  ‘In  the  future  .  .  .  anyone  disturbing  the 
situation  will  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  Axis.’  The  Duce’s  reluctance  was  no  doubt  due  to 
his  hopes  of  fishing  at  least  Croatia  out  of  troubled  Balkan  waters. 

3  Hitler  then  received  the  Slovak  leaders  on  28  July. 
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and  the  Danubian  port  of  Silistra.  With  the  Hungarians  the  Rumanians 
tried  to  insist  upon  an  exchange  of  populations  without  what  the  Hun¬ 
garians  regarded  as  essential  frontier  changes;  since  the  Rumanians  in 
Hungary  were  a  negligible  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  Magyars  in 
Rumania,  the  negotiations  between  them  were  broken  off  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians  on  24  August.  Both  armies  were  mobilized  and  local  air  skirmish¬ 
ing  occurred;  the  Hungarians  had  now  in  fact  decided  to  invade  Rumania. 
On  26  August  Giano  noted  that  Ribbentrop  telephoned  several  times  about 
the  danger  involved  and  suggested  that  the  Hungarian  and  Rumanian 
Foreign  Ministers  should  immediately  be  summoned  to  Vienna — he  spoke 
of  admonishment,  not  arbitration.  Giano  lunched  with  Hitler  at  Berchtes- 
gaden  on  the  28th  before  he,  too,  proceeded  to  Vienna.  The  Fiihrer  com¬ 
plained  of  Magyar  greed  but  seemed  much  more  interested  in  the  invasion 
of  Britain;  Ciano,  who  had  last  seen  Hitler  on  20  July,  observed  a  new 
hostility  to  Russia,  who  was  prepared,  the  Fiihrer  said,  to  exploit  eventual 
complications  to  the  uttermost,  pushing  her  way,  ‘with  the  complicity  of 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  as  far  as  the  Straits,  the  Aegean  and  even  the 
Adriatic’.1  Later  on  the  same  day  Ciano  flew  to  Vienna;  Mussolini  had 
had  no  definite  views  on  Transylvania  and  had  given  him  a  free  hand  to 
follow  Ribbentrop’s  lead. 

It  was  announced  to  the  world  that  Hungary  and  Rumania  had  asked 
for  Axis  arbitration,  when  there  was  nothing  which  the  Hungarian  Premier 
was  more  anxious  to  avoid.  Hitler  had  hurriedly  decided  that  Hungary 
must  be  given  a  rough  two-thirds  of  her  territorial  demands2  to  prevent  a 
Balkan  war.  Since  the  Hungarians  had  worked  out  a  series  of  possible 
lines  of  demarcation,  Ribbentrop’s  subordinates  hastily  pared  down  one 
of  these.  The  Germans  knew  by  now  that  the  Magyars  would  insist  to  the 
last  on  the  Szekler  counties,  but  they  had  orders  to  leave  as  many  Germans 
as  they  could  (and  therefore  the  Burzenland)  in  Rumania  and  to  leave  to 
Rumania  certain  areas  north  of  Turda  serving  the  Hermann  Goring 
Works.  On  29  August  the  Axis  Foreign  Ministers  received  the  Magyar 
leaders  first,  at  the  Belvedere  Palace  in  Vienna.  This  time  not  Csaky  but 
Teleki,  the  Transylvanian,  protested  persistently  in  the  face  of  precisely 
that  second  German  award  which  he  had  dreaded  so  much;3  Ciano  has 
recorded  how  Ribbentrop  shouted  him  down.4  Then  came  Manoilescu’s 
turn.  Ribbentrop  threatened  an  imminent  Russian  advance  into  Rumania, 

1  See  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  582-3;  Eng.  version,  pp.  386-7.  On  17  August  Ribbentrop  had 
vetoed  the  rapprochement  with  Russia  which  the  Italians,  partly  on  account  of  their  economic 
needs,  were  preparing.  The  Adriatic  was  stressed  by  Hitler  on  28  August  because  he  had  always 
insisted  to  Mussolini — in  all  insincerity — that  the  Mediterranean-cum-Adriatic  was  to  be  regarded 
as  Italy’s  special  sphere. 

2  See  ibid.  p.  582;  Eng.  version,  p.  386. 

3  Teleki  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Regent  over  the  Transylvanian  Award,  since  he  had 
allowed  Hitler  to  deceive  him. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  29  August  1940. 
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an  invasion  which  would  wipe  her  completely  off  the  map,  unless  she 
obeyed  the  Axis  ukase  and  accepted  an  Axis  guarantee.  Though  the 
Rumanian  Government  held  things  up  until  the  early  hours  of  30  August 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  they  would  have  had  to  surrender  to  Germany  without 
the  pressure  of  Russian  troops  on  their  frontiers1  and  without  the  frontier 
guarantee  which  the  Axis  now  provided.2  The  only  conceivable  alternative 
would  have  been  an  effectual  threat  to  paralyse  the  oil-wells  of  Ploesti, 
in  which  Hitler  had  so  pointedly  disclaimed  any  interest.  Manoilescu 
collapsed  completely  when  he  saw  the  frontier  imposed  by  the  Second 
Belvedere  Award.  The  next  day  Giano  went  hunting  with  Ribbentrop. 

The  frontier  which  Ribbentrop  and  Giano  had  imposed  upon  the  dis¬ 
putants  brought  to  Hungary  43,591  sq.  km.  with  a  population  of  about 

millions,  of  which  about  1  million  were  Rumanian  and  over  1  million 
Magyar.  Although  Hitler  had  ordered  that  as  many  Germans  as  possible 
should  be  left  in  Rumania,  some  50,000  were  added  to  the  German 
minority  in  Hungary  and  there  were  small  groups  of  other  nationalities.3 
The  Rumanians  now  handed  over  to  Hungary  were  given  six  months 
within  which  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  opt  for  Rumania,  and,  if  so, 
they  were  to  leave  within  the  year  following  that;  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  take  their  property  with  them  in  theory,  though  how  farmers  were  to 
do  this  in  practice  was  obscure.  Similarly  the  half  million  Hungarians 
left  in  Rumania  might  opt  for  Hungary;  to  this  extent  the  controversial 
exchange  of  populations  would  take  place. 

The  territory  destined  for  Hungary  included  Maramures,  more  than 
half  Crisana,  but  less  than  half  Transylvania.  The  latter  had  never, 
within  human  memory,  been  partitioned  before.  Now  it  was  mercilessly 
chopped  by  a  line  which  ran  from  south  of  Oradea  Mare  (Nagy  Varad) 
to  south  of  Cluj  (Kolosvar)  (thus  transferring  the  main  railway  line  to 
Hungary),  then,  keeping  north  of  Sighisoara  and  Brasov  (with  their 
German  population),  encircled  the  three  Szekler  counties  till  it  joined  the 
old  Carpathian  frontier  of  Transylvania.  Thus  Hungary’s  new  southern¬ 
most  point  came  within  fifty-nine  miles  of  Ploesti,  while  her  acquisition  of 
the  Maramures  lengthened  the  common  frontier  with  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
Hungary’s  acquisition  of  Ruthenia  and  Russia’s  of  southern  Poland  had 
created  in  1939. 

On  2  September  the  mixed  Hungarian-Rumanian  Commission,  which 

1  Gafencu  records  ( Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest,  p.  69)  that  his  Government,  acting  on 
German  information,  instructed  him  to  protest  to  the  Soviet  Government  precisely  on  24  August, 
the  day  upon  which  the  Turnu  Severin  negotiations  broke  down.  It  is  thought  that  the  Rumanian 
Government  delayed  on  29  August  until  after  an  interview  during  that  evening  between  Gafencu 
and  Dekanozov,  Soviet  Deputy  People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

2  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  told  Molotov  in  November  1940  that  it  was  only  the  Axis  guarantee 
which  had  induced  the  Rumanians  to  give  way. 

3  As  the  disputants  made  conflicting  estimates  of  the  nationality  of  the  population  in  the  ceded 
area,  one  can  only  be  guided  by  the  various  census  figures  taken  before  and  after  the  Award. 
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had  met  at  Oradea  Mare,  announced  that  the  Hungarian  army  would 
cross  the  old  frontier  on  5  September,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  ceded 
territory  would  be  completed  by  13  September;  the  Hungarians  would 
enter  Cluj,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  on  11  September.  It  was  rather 
as  if  the  judgement  of  Solomon  had  been  carried  out.  Many  Magyars  and 
Rumanians,  at  least  in  Transylvania,  would  have  faced  sacrifices  rather 
than  that  Transylvania  should  be  cut  in  two.  The  Hungarians  on  the  face 
of  things  had  made  important  territorial  gains.  On  30  August,  however, 
the  very  day  of  the  Award,  Ribbentrop  required  from  them  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  Herrenvolk  privilege  to  their  German  minority — now  some 
600,000  people;  that  is  to  say,  a  degree  of  autonomy  such  as  to  make  these 
Germans  into  a  state  within  the  state,  or  rather  such  as  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  Budapest  to  Berlin.1 

For  the  Rumanians  the  Second  Belvedere  Award  simply  spelt  dead  loss. 
According  to  Gafencu,2  the  new  demarcation  line  between  Rumania  and 
Hungary  caused  such  ill  feeling  in  both  countries  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  Danube  Basin  there  was  need  for  a  permanent  and  supreme 
arbiter  in  the  two  countries.  The  Axis — or  rather  Germany — had  thus  at 
one  stroke  gained  control  in  both  Bucharest  and  Budapest,  and  to  empha¬ 
size  that  her  action  was  independent  she  gave  Rumania  a  territorial 
guarantee.  This  meant  in  effect  that  the  German  sphere  of  influence 
began  at  the  line  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Lower  Danube,  where  the  Russians 
had  stopped,  and  that  Germany  would  no  longer  brook  any  interference 
from  a  foreign  Power.  There  is  only  a  little  to  add  to  the  analysis  made  by 
Gafencu  in  1942.  He  could  not  know  that  Hitler,  far  from  taking  no 
political  interest  in  the  Balkans  as  he  had  so  often  asserted,  had  been  con¬ 
templating  a  guarantee  of  an  amputated  Rumania  since  26  July  at  least. 
The  Second  Vienna  Award  meant  the  tearing  up  of  the  Moscow  Agree¬ 
ment  of  23  August  1939,  after  exactly  fifty-three  weeks.3  Germany  and 
Russia  were  face  to  face  now  on  the  Lower  Danube;  and,  though  Russia 
was  still  insulated  from  Bulgaria  by  the  Northern  Dobruja,  which  remained 
under  Rumanian  sovereignty  and  was  covered  by  the  Axis  guarantee  to 
Rumania,  a  cold  war  had  begun  for  the  control  of  Bulgaria,  with  its  Black 
Sea  littoral,  and  the  Straits. 

1  See  Antal  Ullein-Reviczky :  Guerre  allemande,  paix  russe  (Neuchatel,  Editions  de  la  Baconniere, 
1947),  p.  67.  The  German  demand  was  similar  to  that  made  for  the  Germans  in  Bohemia  from 
the  time  of  Henlein’s  speech  at  Carlsbad  in  April  1938  (see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  94-100).  The 
Rumanians  had  already  agreed  to  much  the  same  thing,  and  at  this  stage  had  only  to  provide 
confirmation,  which  followed  in  the  German-Rumanian  Agreement  published  on  23  October 
1940;  the  ‘leader’  of  the  German  minority  in  Rumania,  Andreas  Schmidt,  was  appointed  to 
implement  any  new  arrangements  in  conjunction  with  the  Rumanian  Minister  of  Justice. 

2  Gafencu:  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest ,  p.  68. 

3  For  the  effect  on  Russo-German  relations  see  below,  pp.  381  seqq.  See  also  Toscano:  Una 
Mancata  intesa  italo-sovietica  nel  1940  e  1341,  p.  47.  ‘In  effetti,  l’arbitrato  di  Vienna  doveva  costituire 
il  punto  di  partenza  della  rottura  finale  tedesco-sovietica.’ 
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During  September1  the  Russians  tried  to  insist  upon  their  place  in  the 
Balkan  sun  by  demanding  the  suppression,  not  only  of  the  International 
Commission  of  the  Danube  created  in  1919  to  supervise  Danubian  traffic 
above  Braila,  but  more  particularly  of  the  European  Commission,  dating 
from  1 856,  which  had  controlled  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.2  Instead,  they 
proposed  one  unified  Commission  for  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  to  be 
composed  only  of  representatives  of  the  riparian  states;  this  suggestion 
would,  as  the  Russians  emphasized,  eliminate  the  influence  not  only  of 
Britain  and  France  but  also  of  Italy,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give 
Russia  a  foothold  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  Germans  would  only  agree 
to  an  ad  hoc  conference  at  Bucharest  later  on,  in  which  they  insisted  that 
the  Italians  should  participate,  together  with  Germans,  Russians,  and 
Rumanians.3  Their  immediate  reply  to  the  Soviet  Government’s  claims 
was  the  Tripartite  Pact  signed  at  Berlin  on  27  September  1940  by  the  Axis 
Powers  and  Japan,  a  tardy  realization  of  the  Triple  Alliance  after  which 
Ribbentrop  had  hankered  for  so  long. 

Although  Moscow  received  one  day’s  notice  this  time,  and  although 
Article  5  of  the  new  Treaty  insisted  that  it  was  not  directed  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  implications  of  the  preamble,  with  its  talk  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  system4  in  the  Great  East  Asian  and  European  areas,  a 
system  into  which  other  nations  were  to  be  drawn,  could  but  disquiet  the 
Russians.  From  this  time  on  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  indeed  used  as  a 
touchstone  to  test  fidelity  to  Germany — to  adhere  to  it  became  something 
of  a  baptismal  ceremony  into  the  Axis  fold. 

The  loss  of  so  large  a  part  of  Transylvania  shook  King  Carol  off  his 
throne;  it  is  not  without  interest  that  the  German  leaders  were  visibly 
relieved  when  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Michael  was  announced 
on  6  September.  A  state  of  chaos  prevailed  in  the  rump  of  Rumania  for 
the  following  three  months  or  so.  Iron  Guardists  tended  to  cut  one  an¬ 
other’s  throats,  as  between  the  faction  which  was  pro-German  above  all 

1  On  1 1  September  Vyshinsky  (Soviet  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs)  protested  to 
Schulenburg  because  the  U.S.S.R.  had  not  been  invited  to  a  Danubian  conference  convened  by 
Germany  in  Vienna. 

2  The  U.S.S.R.  had  acquired  control  of  the  important  Kilia  arm  after  the  initial  occupation 
of  Bessarabia. 

3  According  to  the  TASS  communique  of  25  October  1940  the  object  of  the  conference  was  ‘to 
establish  the  provisional  international  administration  of  the  maritime  Danube  from  Braila  to  the 
sea’.  It  met  on  28  October  and  the  Soviet  delegation  at  once  proposed  that  the  ‘provisional 
regime’  to  take  the  place  of  the  European  Commission  should  be  a  Russo-Rumanian  administra¬ 
tion  for  all  branches  of  the  maritime  Danube.  Among  other  points  the  Russians  proposed  that 
navigation  should  be  free  on  the  Sulina  branch,  that  there  should  be  no  inequality  between  the 
nations,  but  that  no  warships  except  those  belonging  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Rumania  should 
use  the  navigable  waters.  With  Russian  warships  off  Galatz  and  Braila  it  was  fairly  clear  who 
would  be  master  of  the  Danubian  gateway  to  Europe.  The  conference  dispersed  on  2 1  December 
1 940,  having  proved  abortive. 

4  The  words  neue  Ordnung,  as  Professor  Sir  Lewis  Namier  has  pointed  out,  cannot  strictly 
speaking  be  translated  by  ‘New  Order’. 
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things1  and  that  which  refused  to  accept  territorial  amputation;  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  the  end  of  November  claimed  among  its  victims  so  intransigent 
a  nationalist  as  old  Professor  Jorga.  It  was  only  after  further  disturbances 
in  January  1941  that  General  Antonescu’s  position  as  ‘Conducator’  could 
really  be  stabilized. 

Meanwhile  German  SS  people  had  arrived  in  Rumania  in  September — 
in  order,  it  was  said,  to  help  repatriate  the  Germans  from  Bessarabia.  In 
October  1940  regular  German  troops  occupied  the  country  quite  openly, 
in  particular  the  key  point  of  Ploesti;  at  the  same  time  the  Bulgarians  were 
assured  that  their  neutrality  would  be  respected.  It  was  on  9  October  that 
the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Molotov  as 
casually  as  possible  that, 

on  the  basis  of  the  guarantee  given  it  by  the  Axis  Powers,  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  some  time  ago  made  a  request  to  us  to  make  available  to  it,  for  the  training 
of  the  Rumanian  army,  a  German  military  mission.  ...  In  view  of  our  interest 
in  seeing  that  quiet  and  order  are  maintained  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  order  to 
protect  our  oil  and  grain  interests  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England 
to  disturb  them,  we  declared  ourselves  willing  to  accede  to  the  Rumanian  re¬ 
quest.2 

Molotov  smiled  over  this  rigmarole3 — England  had  other  worries,  he 
thought — but  Mussolini  did  not.  Indeed,  the  German  occupation  of 
Rumania  fired  him  to  invade  Greece,  although  Germany  had  vetoed  the 
project  when  he  had  played  with  it  in  August.  On  15  October  the  Duce 
summoned  his  military  chiefs  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia  to  plan  the  opera¬ 
tion;  the  date  was  fixed  for  26  October,  but  was  then  postponed  to  the  28th.4 

Since  the  invasion  of  Britain  had  been  abandoned  in  the  middle  of 
September,  Hitler  had  planned  that  the  Italians  should  advance  to  Suez 
while  the  Germans  (with  or  without  the  Spaniards)  took  Gibraltar,  to  bar 
both  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  British.  Simultaneously  the  remain¬ 
ing  Balkan  Powers  were  to  be  pledged  to  local  peace  and  the  neue  Ordnung  by 
adhering  to  the  Tripartite  Pact.  The  Italian  attack  upon  Greece  disturbed 
the  Fiihrer’s  plans  but  made  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  other 
Balkan  states  should  accept  the  Axis  yoke.  After  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,5  who  might  otherwise  be  used  by  Russia,  must  be  reduced  to 
Tripartite  obedience.  Immediately  after  his  council  of  war  on  15  October 
Mussolini  wrote  to  King  Boris  and  suggested  that,  if  Bulgaria  also  attacked 
Greece,  now  would  be  the  time  for  her  to  reach  the  Aegean  at  last.  Bul- 

1  ‘I  am  not  interested  in  geographical  unity,  but  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  Rumanians 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Great  German  Reich’  were  the  words  of  Horia  Sima,  the  leader  of  this 
faction.  See  also  R.  W.  Seton-Watson:  Transylvania :  a  Key  Problem  (Oxford,  privately  printed, 
1943)- 

2  N.S.R.,  p.  206.  3  ibid.  p.  207.  4  See  below,  pp.  340-1. 

5  At  the  same  time  similar  pressure  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Yugoslavia  (see  below, 
pp.  341  seqq.). 
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garian  co-operation  would  have  made  all  the  difference  to  the  Italians,1 
but  Boris  replied  very  cautiously,  refusing  to  play;  he  told  Anfuso  (on  a 
visit  to  Sofia  from  Rome)  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  Turks2 — or  did  he 
rather  fear  the  Russophile  sentiments  of  his  people  ?  Did  he  fully  appreciate 
that  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  on  the  verge  of  collision  at  his  doors? 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  clear  that,  instead  of  scoring  a  lightning  suc¬ 
cess  in  Greece,  the  Italians  were  to  bring  humiliation  upon  the  Axis, 
Hitler  prepared  for  his  own  military  intervention  in  the  Balkans,  which 
was  bound  to  end  in  a  German-Russian  war.  On  12  November  1940, 
before  seeing  Molotov,3  Hitler  signed  his  Secret  Directive  No.  1 8  which  gave 
orders,  ‘in  the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary,  to  occupy  that  part  of  the 
Greek  mainland  in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  operating  from  Bulgaria’,  and 
for  an  attack  upon  Russia.  When  Hitler  received  Molotov  that  evening 
and  on  the  next  day,  apart  from  the  Russian  requests  for  precision  which 
he  found  so  irritating,  there  was  something  like  an  open  breach  over 
Balkan  guarantees.  Molotov  complained  that  the  Axis  guarantee  to 
Rumania  had  shut  Russia  out  of  the  Southern  Bukovina  which  she  had 
only  temporarily  renounced;  on  the  other  hand  he  roundly  asked  the 
Fiihrer  ‘what  Germany  would  say  if  Russia  gave  Bulgaria,  that  is,  the 
independent  country  located  closest  to  the  Straits,  a  guarantee  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  Germany  and  Italy  had  given  one  to 
Rumania.  Russia,  however,  intended  to  agree  beforehand  on  this  matter 
with  Germany.’4  The  ‘same  conditions’,  Hitler  said,  would  argue  that 
Bulgaria  had  asked  for  a  Russian  guarantee  and  he  did  not  know  of  such 
a  request.  In  any  case  he  must  consult  Italy. 

Now  King  Boris  himself  arrived  in  Germany  (where  he  always  had  a 
host  of  relatives  to  visit),  as  it  happened  before  Molotov  left.  He  was 
received  by  Hitler  at  the  Berghofon  the  following  Sunday,  17  November, 
a  fact  which  only  became  public  two  days  later.  ‘The  King  has  explained 
to  the  Fuehrer  that  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy  he  cannot  officially  sign 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  but  that  the  Fuehrer  should  proceed  as  though  this 
were  the  case.’5  This  was  Hitler’s  version  to  his  military  leaders  early  in 
the  New  Year,  although  when  he  wrote  to  Mussolini  on  20  November 
1940  he  complained  that  not  only  Turkish  pressure  but  also  Italian  ill 
success  in  Greece  were  responsible  for  Boris’s  hesitation.6  Ribbentrop  was 
still  playing  with  the  plan  of  bringing  Russia  herself  into  the  Tripartite 

1  See  Badoglio:  L’ Italia  nella  seconda  guerra  mondiale,  pp.  132-54. 

2  Ciano :  Diario  {1939-43),  !9  October  1940.  3  Then  visiting  Berlin.. 

4  X.S.R.,  p.  244.  Molotov  added  that  ‘the  Soviet  Union  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  in¬ 

ternal  order  of  the  country  under  any  circumstances’. 

5  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  p.  12. 

6  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  33,  pp.  72,  74.  In  his  letters  of  5  and  31  December  1940  Hitler  ex¬ 
pressed  irritation  against  Boris,  and  fear  of  pro-Russian  feeling  in  Bulgaria  (ibid.  nos.  36,  p.  81, 
and  37,  pp.  85-86). 
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Pact,  which  might  have  solved  Boris’s  problem,  but  Molotov  insisted 
among  other  things  upon  a  Soviet-Bulgarian  pact  of  mutual  assistance 
as  a  condition,1  and  to  this  it  was  evident  that  Hitler  would  never 
agree.  Boris  returned  to  Bulgaria  and  probably  agreed  with  his  General 
Staff  that  he  would  have  to  surrender.  How  much  he  said  to  his  rather 
insignificant  Ministers  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  It  suited  Hitler  that  the 
decisions  of  Sofia  should  be  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  in  view  of  the 
Russian  attitude  he  may  have  preferred  that  the  procession  of  Tripartite 
pilgrims  to  Germany  in  the  following  week  should  lack  Bulgarian  par¬ 
ticipants. 

On  the  day  after  the  Bulgarian  monarch’s  visit,  Serrano  Suner  (the 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister)  and  Ciano  arrived  at  the  Berghof,  and  Hitler 
informed  Ciano  of  the  main  decisions  he  had  incorporated  in  his  Secret 
Directive  No.  18  six  days  earlier;  that  is  to  say,  he  announced  that  he 
intended  to  march  across  Bulgaria  into  Greece,  though  this  operation 
would  not  be  possible  before  the  middle  of  March.  The  Fiihrer,  who  was 
particularly  excited  about  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  asked  Ciano  for 
Italian  support  in  pressing  the  Hungarians  to  agree  to  the  transit  of  a 
maximum  number  of  troop-trains  to  facilitate  a  rapid  German  concentra¬ 
tion  in  Rumania.  He  drove  home  his  request  by  pointed  references  to 
Magyar  claims  to  Fiume,  but  in  any  case  the  Hungarians  were  scarcely 
likely  to  resist.2  Ciano  stayed  on  for  the  ceremony,  again  at  the  Belvedere 
Palace  in  Vienna,  when  on  20  November  Csaky  signed  a  Protocol  of 
adherence  to  the  Tripartite  Pact.3  Ribbentrop  welcomed  Hungary  as  the 
first4  accepted  candidate  for  Tripartite  Pact  honours,  and  on  2 1  November 
the  Diplomatisch-Politische  Korrespondenz  spoke  of  Hungary’s  act  of  faith.  The 
Hungarians  succeeded  in  refusing  to  sign  an  Additional  Secret  Protocol 
for  the  Gleichschaltung  of  their  press.  It  was  implied  to  them  that  they  were 
free  to  choose  in  what  form  they  would  help  the  Tripartite  Powers.  For 
the  time  being,  therefore,  the  consequences  for  Hungary  were  mainly 
economic.  Apart  from  Germany’s  use  of  her  railways  and  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  exchanges  fostered  by  the  secret  treaty  of  21  February  1934, 5 

1  N.S.R.,  p.  258. 

2  See  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  18  November  1940;  and  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  612-16;  Eng.  ver¬ 
sion,  pp.  408-1 1. 

3  The  Protocol  consisted  of  three  clauses,  of  which  the  second  ran :  ‘As  far  as  the  joint  technical 
commissions  provided  under  Article  4  of  the  Pact  concern  matters  affecting  Hungarian  interests, 
Hungary  will  be  represented  at  the  discussions  of  these  committees.’  The  other  two  clauses  were 
purely  formal. 

4  Hungary  had  asked  to  be  the  first,  at  the  initiative  of  Sztojay,  her  pro-German  Minister  in 
Berlin,  who  had  probably  received  a  hint  from  his  friend,  Reichsmarschall  Goring,  that  this  would 
be  bien  vu  (cf.  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  10  October  1940). 

5  See  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  x,  p.  16,  and  also  Csaky’s  complaint  to  Ciano  in 
October  1938  about  German  interest  in  oil  in  Hungary  (Ciano:  Diario  (1937-8),  14  October 
I93^)-  The  Director  of  Standard  Oil,  Riidemann,  was  reputed  to  favour  deliveries  to  Germany 
from  Transdanubia  before  the  Americans  had  to  leave. 
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Hitler  now  acquired  something  like  a  monopoly  of  Hungarian  bauxite  and 
of  any  oil  which  might  be  discovered  in  Central  or  Eastern  Hungary,1 
Standard  Oil  being  in  control  of  the  Transdanubian  oil-wells.  Teleki’s 
reluctance  to  do  homage  to  the  Tripartite  Powers  had  been  overcome  by 
public,  and  especially  military,  opinion  in  Hungary.  He  and  Csaky  tried, 
at  least  in  their  own  minds,  to  balance  this  latest  concession  with  their 
ill-fated  pact  to  provide  ‘permanent  peace  and  eternal  friendship’  with 
Yugoslavia.  This  was  signed  by  Csaky  at  Belgrade  on  12  December  1940;2 
the  territorial  issue  between  the  two  countries  (involving  the  last  of 
Hungary’s  unsatisfied  claims)  was  tacitly  shelved.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Hungarian- Yugoslav  pact  had,  however,  been  asked  for  by  Germany  and 
suited  Hitler  particularly  well.3 

Meanwhile,  after  visiting  Rome  on  14  November,  Antonescu,  the 
Rumanian  Conducator,  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  for  the  Rumanians  were 
to  be  spared  a  fresh  visit  to  the  Belvedere.  He  scored  a  great  personal 
success  with  Hitler,  to  whom  he  said  frankly  that  he  could  not,  of  course, 
accept  the  partition  of  Transylvania  permanently;  Hitler  ever  after  spoke 
with  admiration  of  his  ‘fanatical  nationalism’.4  For  the  time  being,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Rumanians  followed  the  Magyar  example  and  adhered  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  on  23  November;5  on  the  24th  the  Slovaks  did  the  same. 
It  was  stated  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  ‘Bulgaria  is  not  expected  to  join 
the  Axis  Pact.  The  Slovak  signature  has  ended  the  present  series.’ 

Pressure  upon  Bulgaria  was  apparently  very  strong  from  both  sides. 
German  ‘tourists’  and  missions  of  all  kinds  were  busy  there.  On  19 
November,  the  day  on  which  the  King  returned  from  Germany,  an  anti- 
Jewish  law,  which  had  been  on  the  tapis  for  some  time,  was  reintroduced 
in  the  Sobranje  and  was  passed  on  21  December;6  on  21  November  the 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  received  von  Papen,  the  German  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Ankara,  who  was  on  his  way  back  to  Turkey.  Boris,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  Sobolev,  Russian  delegate  to  the  Danubian  Conference 
then  at  Bucharest,7  on  25  November,  just  before  a  British  declaration  in 
support  of  Bulgarian  integrity,  on  condition  that  she  held  her  ground,  was 
made  on  26  November.  On  3  December  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister, 
Popov,  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  continued  neutrality,  and  on  26 
December  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  unanimously 

1  See  above,  p.  320,  note  4. 

2  But  ratified  only  on  27  February  1941.  Strangely  enough,  Csaky  fell  ill  before  he  left 
Yugoslavia  and  came  home  only  to  die.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bardossy. 

3  See  below,  p.  343. 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg ,  xxxiv.  471  (134-C);  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  p.  258; 
Schmidt :  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne,  p.  5 1 1 . 

5  For  an  account  of  Hungary  and  Rumania  under  German  domination  see  Survey  for  1939-46: 
Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  604-31. 

6  It  was  only  partially  operative  (cf.  ibid.  pp.  604-5). 

7  See  above,  p.  329  and  note  3. 
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rejected  a  proposal  from  the  ex-Premier,  Tsankov,  in  favour  of  adherence 
to  the  Tripartite  Pact.  It  has  been  seen  that  Hitler  had  decided  to  act,  and 
the  possibility  of  Bulgarian  opposition  did  not  cross  his  mind — it  was  only 
a  matter  of  waiting  for  the  worst  of  the  winter  to  be  over  before  he  em¬ 
barked  upon  ‘Operation  Marita’,  which  involved  the  diplomatic  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Yugoslavia1  too,  in  order  that  Greece  might  be  crushed  and  the 
British  left  with  no  possible  foothold  on  the  Continent.  His  plan  indirectly 
stimulated  minor  oscillations  in  Bulgaria,  since  many  Bulgarians  were 
affected  by  a  certain  jealous  anxiety  lest  Yugoslavia  should  forestall  them 
in  winning  German  favour.2  This  might  jeopardize  their  chances  of 
expansion  in  Macedonia,  which  for  them  was  very  much  the  same  as 
Transylvania  had  been  for  the  Magyars  between  1919  and  I94°- 

On  1  January  1941  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  Professor  Filov,  left  Sofia  to 
‘consult  his  doctor’  in  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  from  2-7  January;  he  was 
secretly  received  by  Ribbentrop,3  who  then  joined  the  Fiihrer  Conference 
on  the  Obersalzberg  on  8-9  January.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  Magistrati 
(at  this  time  Italian  Minister  in  Sofia)  told  Ciano  that  he  thought  that, 
though  Bulgaria  would  not  join  the  Axis  openly,  she  would  allow  herself 
to  be  violated  ‘without  much  opposition’.4  When  Mussolini  and  Ciano 
visited  the  Berghof  on  19-20  January,  however,  Ribbentrop  told  Ciano 
that  the  difficulties,  ‘based  particularly  on  the  hesitant  temperament  of 
King  Boris’,  were  overcome,  and  that  Bulgaria  would  adhere  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  probably  towards  the  end  of  February.5  The  Russians 
made  no  secret  of  their  chagrin.  They  kept  up  a  flow  of  TASS  com¬ 
muniques,  such  as  that  published  on  12  January,  which  announced  that  if 
German  troops  had  penetrated  into  Bulgar  territory  it  was  much  against 
the  Russians’  will.6  On  17  January  Molotov,  after  a  reference  to  the  con¬ 
centration  of  German  troops  in  Rumania,  protested  to  Schulenburg  that 
his  Government  had  repeatedly  ‘called  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
the  German  Reich  to  the  fact  that  it  considered  the  territory  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  Straits  as  a  security  zone  of  the  U.S.S.R.’,  and  would  consequently 
consider  the  appearance  of  any  foreign  armed  forces  there  as  a  violation  of 
Russia’s  ‘security  interests’.7  After  reproving  the  Italians8  at  Berchtesgaden 
Ribbentrop  brusquely  replied  from  Fuschl  on  21  January  that  ‘the  Reich 

1  See  below,  pp.  341  seqq. 

2  See  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  177. 

3  German  agents  in  Sofia  were  reported  to  have  stated  on  8  January  that  Berlin  was  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  Bulgarian  policy  that  the  Nazi  leaders  had  refused  to  see  Filov  in  Vienna 
(. Bulletin  of  International  News,  25  January  1941,  xviii.  93). 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  13  January  1941. 

5  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  627;  Eng.  version,  p.  418. 

6  The  Bulgarians  promptly  denied  the  presence  of  German  soldiers  at  that  date. 

7  N.S.R.,  pp.  270-1. 

8  Ribbentrop  considered  that  Russia  had  been  trying  'to  turn  the  Axis  flank  in  the  Soviet- 
Italian  conversations  in  December  1940. 
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Government  has,  of  course,  no  intention  of  violating  any  Soviet  Russian 
security  interests  nor  would  this  by  any  means  be  the  case  if  German 
troops  march  through  Bulgaria’.1 

The  rest  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Bulgaria  was  riddled  with  rumours 
by  now,  either  that  the  Germans  had  arrived  or  that  a  Bulgar-Russian 
Pact  had  been  made.  The  Germans  became  increasingly  protective  and 
more  and  more  of  them  arrived,  including,  early  in  February,  Field 
Marshal  List.  On  8  February  he  conferred  with  the  Bulgarian  General 
Staff,  who  agreed  to  supply  food  and  transport  for  the  German  army  in 
return  for  German  protection;  the  Bulgarian  generals  asked  to  be  given 
ten  days’  notice  before  the  German  occupation  of  the  country.  The  con¬ 
ference  resulted  in  a  secret  agreement,  in  which  Rumania  joined,  ‘for 
attacking  Greece  and  eventually  Turkey’,  though  the  Bulgarian  army  was 
‘not  to  be  committed  in  an  offensive  way  against  the  two  mentioned 
countries’.  The  accession  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  referred  to 
as  imminent,  and  it  was  agreed  that  military  operations  were  to  begin  at 
once  ‘in  a  camouflaged  way’.2  Thereupon  a  new  pact  of  non-aggression 
and  friendship  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  was  signed  on  17  February 
1941  and  hailed  very  aptly  in  the  German  and  pro-German  press  as  a 
triumph  of  German  diplomacy. 

At  last,  on  28  February,  Schulenburg  received  instructions  to  inform 
Molotov  that  evening  that  Bulgaria  would  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact 
on  the  next  day.3  The  Bulgarian  delegate,  Filov,  who  was  now  Foreign 
Minister  as  well  as  Premier,  was  warmly  received  by  Ribbentrop  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Belvedere  Palace  in  Vienna  on  1  March  to  make  the  latest 
confession  of  Germany’s  new  faith.  Simultaneously  Schulenburg  informed 
Molotov  of  what  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Moscow  had  already  conveyed 
to  Vyshinsky  (then  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs) — that  the 
German  army  would  cross  the  Danube  from  Rumania  to  Bulgaria  forth¬ 
with.  The  Russians  learnt  the  news  in  impotent  rage.  Inevitably  ‘Opera¬ 
tion  Barbarossa’  would  follow  ‘Operation  Marita’.  Would  there  be  time 
to  save  the  Straits? 

The  Second  Belvedere  Award  and  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria4  were 
characteristic  of  German  diplomacy,  for  they  were  based,  it  has  been  seen, 
upon  the  tradition  of  combining  threats  and  tricks  with  surprises,  the 
tradition  which  in  fact  culminated  in  the  Hitler-Ribbentrop  technique. 
Each  time  fresh  conflicts  were  created  rather  than  old  problems  solved; 

1  N.S.R.,  p.  272. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  16-21  (1746-PS). 

3  N.S.R.,  p.  276.  Kordt  (Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  p.  287)  says  that  the  King  of 
Bulgaria  only  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  when  sufficient  German  troops  ‘stood  ready 
to  defend  him’  (zu  seiner  Verteidigung  bereit  standen) . 

4  For  an  account  of  Bulgaria  under  German  domination  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's 
Europe,  pp.  604-31. 
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for  the  time  being  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  retained  a  subsidiary  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  they  were  the  worse  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  Germany’s 
enemies.  And  when  Mussolini  copied  Hitler’s  method  he  aroused  the 
resistance  of  Greece;  when  the  Fiihrer  attempted  to  out-manoeuvre  Yugo¬ 
slavia  his  diplomacy  failed  in  spite  of  the  feud  between  Serbs  and  Groats. 


(ii)  The  Italian  Attack  upon  Greece  leads  to  the  Yugoslav  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Axis  Occupation  of  Both  Countries 

(a)  The  Italian  Attack  upon  Greece 

A  few  days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Italo-Greek  tension  in  April  1939 
which  followed  the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania,  Emanuele  Grazzi 
arrived  in  Athens  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Italy.  According  to 
his  account1  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  General  Metaxas,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  went  out  of  his  way  to  facilitate  his  mission.  Thereafter  Fascist 
hunger  for  Corfu  and  Fascist  irritation  over  the  Anglo-French  guarantees 
to  Greece  created  periodic  crises  which,  of  course,  had  a  cumulative  effect. 
Further,  while  the  Italian  regime  fomented  anti-Greek  chauvinism  in 
Albania,  the  Greek  Government  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  voices  of 
their  refugees  from  the  Dodecanese  sufficiently  low.  On  21  August  1939 
Metaxas  told  Grazzi: 

I  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  making  an  official  demarche  on  this  question,  but  .  .  . 
it  was  up  to  them  (i.e.  the  Italian  Government)  to  realize  that  we  already  had 
here  in  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  some  10,000  Dodecanesians,  who  were  unceas¬ 
ingly  bewailing  the  sufferings  endured  by  their  islands.  However  much  we 
might  forbid  them,  as  we  do,  to  voice  their  feelings  in  public,  this  could  not 
prevent  them  from  talking  and  from  spreading  among  the  population  of  Greece 
a  spirit  of  deep  resentment  against  Italy.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  papers,  some¬ 
times  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  had  never  ceased  publishing  articles 
stating  that  Corfu  belongs  to  Italy,  on  the  ground  that  the  island  had  been  a 
Venetian  possession  for  400  years.  With  just  as  much  right  Turkey  might  lay 
claims  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  It  was  obvious  that  publications  of  this  nature, 
when  read  here,  were  bound  to  annoy  Greek  public  opinion.2 

After  a  difficult  period  in  August  1939  Mussolini  on  12  September  drew 
up  a  conciliatory  note  which  included  an  offer  to  withdraw  the  Italian 
troops  from  the  Greek  frontier  to  a  depth  of  20  km.3  Metaxas  reciprocated, 
and  friendly  letters  were  exchanged  between  Rome  and  Athens  on  30  Sep¬ 
tember  and  were  published  on  3  November.4  Another  wave  of  aggressive 
feeling  in  Italy  caused  excited  rumours  of  an  Italian  attack  upon  Corfu 
in  the  following  April,  but,  when  Grazzi  called  upon  Metaxas  (who  was 

1  See  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine.  2  Greek  White  Book,  no.  45.  3  Ibid.  no.  49. 

4  Ibid.  no.  55.  See  also  Mackensen’s  report  to  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  96). 
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Foreign,  as  well  as  Prime,  Minister)  on  3  May  and  again  on  6  May,  it  was 
once  again  found  possible  to  smooth  things  over.1 

When  Mussolini  declared  war  against  the  West  on  10  June  1940  he 
announced  at  the  same  time  that  Italy  did  not  intend  to  draw  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  Switzerland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  into  war;  it 
would  depend  solely  upon  them  whether  they  remained  at  peace.  Grazzi 
knew  well  enough  that  both  the  King  and  Greek  public  opinion  as  a  whole 
were  unequivocally  pro-British,  but  he  considered  that  technically  speak¬ 
ing  Metaxas  preserved  the  strictest  neutrality.  He  has  insisted,  in  his 
book,  as  he  says  that  he  insisted  to  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at  the  time,  that  no 
English  naval  or  air  base  ever  existed  in  Greece  before  28  October  1940. 
‘The  truth  is’,  he  writes,  ‘that  Greece  feared  before  all  things  a  conflict 
with  us:  consequently,  not  only  did  she  never  think  of  attacking  us,  not 
only  did  she  avoid  any  kind  of  provocation,  but  even  in  carrying  out  the 
obligations  of  neutrality  she  inclined,  if  at  all,  in  our  favour.’2  A  few  minor 
concessions,  Grazzi  continues,  were  allowed  to  the  British,  but  if,  as  the 
French  papers  published  by  the  Germans3  indicated,  the  French  planned 
to  reappear  in  Salonika,  there  were  no  signs  of  any  such  preparations  in 
Greece.4 

Having  declared  war  too  late  to  convince  anyone  that  Italy  had  de¬ 
feated  France,  Mussolini  was  eager  to  find  himself  provoked  by  Yugoslavia 
or  Greece.  De  Vecchi,  who  was  Military  Governor  of  Rhodes  in  1940, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  shower  of  complaints  about  the  help  which  he 
claimed  the  Greeks  to  be  giving  to  the  British.5  After  a  preliminary 
skirmish  on  18  June  with  Ciano’s  chef  de  cabinet,  Anfuso,  the  Greek  Minister 
in  Rome,  Politis,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Ciano  on  3  July  for  alleged 
infractions  of  Greek  neutrality  in  favour  of  the  British  navy ;  he  was  also 
reproached  over  the  ‘revelations’  in  the  French  documents.6  On  6  July, 
just  before  he  left  for  Germany,  Ciano  saw  Politis  again  to  receive  the 
Greek  reply  which  he  grudgingly  accepted.  ‘I  have  done  everything  in 
my  power’,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  Politis,  ‘to  prevent  the  war  from 
spreading  to  Greece.  I  fear,  however,  that  Greece  has  not  done  as  much.’7 
From  this  time  the  Italo-Greek  situation  see-sawed  between  well-grounded 
reproaches  from  the  Greeks — for  instance,  on  12  July,  over  the  Italian 
attack  on  the  Greek  ship  Orion 8 — and  ill-grounded  complaints  from  the 
Italians. 

1  Greek  White  Book,  no.  64.  2  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  pp.  hi,  122. 

3  In  their  White  Book  entitled  Dokumente  zum  Konflikt  mit  Jugoslawien  und  Griechenland  (Berlin, 
1941).  These  papers  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  La  Charite  in  Paris,  and  were  published 
soon  after  the  Franco-German  armistice. 

4  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  pp.  115-22. 

5  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  3  and  5  Juh  ’940- 

6  Ibid.  3  July  1940,  and  Politis’s  despatch  to  Athens  (Greek  White  Book,  no.  87). 

7  Politis  to  Athens,  8  July  1940  (ibid.  no.  90). 

8  Ibid.  no.  94. 
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When  Ciano  saw  Hitler  in  Berlin  on  7  July,  he  talked  in  the  same  vein. 
According  to  his  minute  of  this  meeting  Hitler  agreed  about  the  possibility 
of  an  English  occupation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  order  to  transform  them 
into  anti-Italian  bases,  and  he  declared  himself  definitely  in  favour  of  an 
action  by  Italy  in  order  to  forestall  any  English  gesture  of  the  kind.1 

On  4  August,  when  the  fourth  anniversary  of  Metaxas’s  dictatorship  was 
celebrated,  the  Italian  press  was  full  of  congratulations.  Exactly  a  week 
later,  on  1 1  August,  the  Fascist  Government  let  loose  a  violent  press  and 
wireless  offensive  centred  on  Tirana  against  Greece;  the  attack  was  based 
upon  an  incident  two  months  old,  the  death  of  a  notorious  Albanian 
brigand,  Daut  Hoggia,  who  was  suddenly  made  into  a  national  martyr 
butchered  by  the  Greek  tyrants  who  oppressed  the  unredeemed  Albanians 
of  Tsamuria.  On  12  August  the  Athens  wireless  pointed  out  that  two  other 
Albanians  had  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Hoggia.  On  the  13th  Metaxas 
appealed  to  Prince  Erbach,  the  German  Minister  in  Athens,  to  ask 
Berlin  to  restrain  the  imagination  of  Rome.  Grazzi,  to  whom  Erbach 
reported  the  conversation,  says  that  Metaxas  expressed  his  own  personal 
sympathy  for  the  Axis  but  added  that  Greece  could  not  be  brought  on  to 
the  German-Italian  side  so  long  as  Great  Britain  controlled  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  It  was  this  attitude  (which  he  dutifully  reported  to 
Ciano)  with  which  Grazzi  accounts  for  the  sinking  of  the  Helle ,  an  old 
Greek  cruiser  which  had  sunk  a  Turkish  ship  in  1912. 2  On  15  August  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  the  Helle  was  at  Tinos;  many 
pilgrims  and  invalids  had  gathered  there  in  devotion  to  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  was  believed  to  have  healing  powers,  when  a  mysterious 
submarine  appeared  and  fired  three  torpedoes  (of  which  two  missed)  at 
the  Helle  so  that  she  sank;  the  crowd  panicked,  but  casualties  were  slight 
except  among  the  Helle’ s  crew.  The  Italians  disclaimed  the  submarine 
most  unconvincingly,3  and  Ciano  informed  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Berlin 
that  the  crisis  with  Greece,  which  was  now  developing  through  the 
opportune  exploitation  of  incidents  which  the  Italians  themselves  had 
provoked,  might  come  to  a  head  in  September;4  this  was  passed  on  to 
Ribbentrop.  Ciano  and  his  friend  Jacomoni,  the  Lieutenant-General  of 
Albania,  together  with  General  Visconti  Prasca,  were  in  favour  of  striking 
more  quickly,  since  the  Greeks  were  known  to  be  unprepared ;  it  was  agreed 
that  if  Greece  ceded  Tsamuria  and  Corfu,  she  should  be  let  off  for  this 
time.5 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  569;  Eng.  version,  p.  377. 

2  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  pp.  172-6.  The  chief  Albanian  paper,  Tomori,  on  13  August 
expressed  indignation  over  the  Greek  illusion  of  the  invincibility  of  the  British  at  sea. 

3  Ciano  ( Diario  {1939-43),  15  August  1940)  suggests  that  De  Vecchi  was  responsible  for  the 
sinking  of  the  Helle. 

4  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  161  (16  August  1940). 

5  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  to,  11,  12  August  1940. 
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In  obedience  to  Hitler  the  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  negotiators  were 
just  meeting  at  Turnu  Severin,  for  the  crisis  which  the  Russian  demand 
for  Bessarabia  had  created  was  still  in  full  swing.  On  no  account  did  the 
Fiihrer  want  any  fresh  war  started  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  On  16  August 
Alfieri,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  Ribbentrop ;  he  was  told  in  so  many  words  that  this  was  not  the  moment 
for  Italy  to  encourage  Russia,1  that  Italy  was  not  even  to  prepare  action 
against  Yugoslavia,  and  that  her  proposed  venture  against  Greece  would 
be  highly  unwelcome  to  Hitler.  Mussolini  was  instantly  submissive;  on 
the  very  same  day  he  dictated  a  telegram  of  acquiescence,2  and  the  Italian 
military  preparations  were  called  off  the  next  week.  On  23  August  the 
Duce  began  to  draft  a  resentful  letter  which  was  delivered  to  Hitler  on  the 
27th;  in  it  he  reiterated  ‘the  proven  complicity  of  Greece  with  England’, 
and  the  eagerness  of  both  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  to  stab  the  Axis  in  the 
back  at  the  first  opportunity — both  countries,  he  declared,  were  almost 
completely  mobilized.3 

From  this  time  on,  according  to  Grazzi,  the  Italians  in  Athens  were 
boycotted.  The  Metaxas  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  became  almost 
popular  in  liberty-loving  Greece.  The  Greek  Government  forbade  any 
reference  in  the  press  to  the  nationality  of  the  pirate  submarine  of  15 
August  and  suppressed  until  later  the  results  of  the  official  inquiry  about 
it.4  When,  however,  public  subscriptions  were  invited  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Helle ,  there  was  an  eager  national  response.5  Although  Ribben¬ 
trop  told  Ciano  that  in  the  spirit  of  Axis  solidarity  he  had  snubbed  the 
Greek  Minister  in  Berlin,6  Metaxas  probably  believed  that  Germany 
would  continue  to  protect  him,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  British  guarantee 
should  not  be  implemented.  The  Greek  dictator  was,  however,  persuaded, 
partly  by  the  insistence  of  his  Minister  in  Rome,7  to  begin  to  mobilize  the 
Greek  army  as  from  2 1  August— to  this  extent  Mussolini  was  right— and 
from  now  on  Italian  and  Greek  troops  appeared  in  the  Gneco-Albanian 
frontier  zone  which  had  been  demilitarized  since  September  of  the 
previous  year. 

For  the  next  four  weeks  the  Italians  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  Greece; 
the  press  campaign  against  her  was  dropped  after  24  August.  On  18 
September,  however,  the  Italians  initiated  a  clandestine  wireless  station 

1  From  the  time  Mussolini  had  joined  in  the  war  he  had  been  trying  to  improve  his  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  (see  Toscano:  Una  Mancata  intesa  italo-sovietica  nel  1940  e  1941). 

2  Ciano:  Diario  (j 939-43),  17  August  1940. 

3  There  are  several  extant  drafts  of  this  letter  but  the  variations  are  unessential  (cl.  Hitler  e 
Mussolini,  pp.  55-56). 

4  Published  in  December  1940 — see  Greek  White  Book,  no.  129. 

5  Grazzi:  II  Principle  della  fine,  p.  177. 

6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  26  August  1940,  but  see  also  Simoni  ( Berlino ,  p.  164,  24  August  1940)  whosays 

exactly  the  opposite. 

7  Politis  to  Athens,  23  August  1940  ( Greek  White  Book,  no.  135). 
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at  Argyrocastro,  broadcasting  in  Greek.  On  the  next  day  Ribbentrop 
arrived  in  Rome  big  with  the  pride  of  his  imminent  Tripartite  Pact.  In 
his  elation  over  this  he  seems  to  have  become  open-handed  once  again  to 
Italy  over  Greece.  Ciano  recorded  that  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  ex¬ 
plicitly  declared  that  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were  Italian  zones  of  interest 
where  Italy  should  carry  out  whatever  policy  she  chose  with  full  support 
from  Germany.1  And  if  Ribbentrop  spoke  in  this  way,  it  is  certain  that  he 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  Hitler. 

During  the  first  half  of  October  the  Greeks  were  kept  busy  protesting 
against  the  flow  of  Italian  aircraft  which  violated  their  neutrality  in  the 
air;2  they  also  observed  with  disquiet  the  recruiting  of  bands  of  Albanian 
irregulars  who  violated  the  land  frontier  frequently.3  Since  he  had  called 
off  the  invasion  of  Britain  on  1 7  September  Hitler  was  apparently  so  much 
immersed  in  his  plans  for  an  Axis-Spanish-French  bloc  and  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  that  when  Ciano  visited  him  on  28  September,  and  when  he  met 
Mussolini  at  the  Brenner  on  4  October,  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  the 
Balkans.  But  the  Germans  had  found  time  to  occupy  Rumania,  and  it 
was,  as  has  been  seen,4  in  reply  to  this  that  Mussolini  called  his  military 
chiefs  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia  on  15  October  and  decided  upon  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Greece. 

The  Italian  decision  was  an  open  secret  by  23  October,  and  on  the 
26th  the  Stefani  agency  announced  that  Greek  raiders  had  broken  into 
Albanian  territory.5  On  the  same  evening,  while  Grazzi  was  holding  a 
large  official  reception,  his  staff  was  decoding  the  Italian  ultimatum  to 
Greece  with  which  he  was  instructed  to  wake  Metaxas  at  3  a.m.  on 
28  October.  After  a  list  of  trumped-up  charges  the  ultimatum  stated:  ‘The 
Italian  Government  have  therefore  decided  to  demand  from  the  Hellenic 
Government  as  a  guarantee  alike  of  the  neutrality  of  Greece  and  the 
security  of  Italy,  the  right  to  occupy  with  [Italy’s]  armed  forces,  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  a  number  of  strategic 
points  in  Greek  territory.’6  Grazzi  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  not  the 
‘faintest  idea’7  which  the  strategic  points  were  to  be.  Metaxas  did  not 
hesitate — ‘That  means  war,  of  course’,  he  said. 

The  confusions  of  Fascist  policy  had  caused  a  reduction  of  Italian  forces 
in  Albania  in  the  middle  of  October  just  when  the  action  against  Greece 
was  finally  planned;  Badoglio  and  other  Italian  military  leaders  com¬ 
plained  that  Italy  had  nothing  like  enough  divisions  available  unless 
Bulgaria  were  to  attack  Greece  as  well.8  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  588;  Eng.  version,  p.  391. 

2  Greek  White  Book,  nos.  160,  162,  164. 

3  Ibid.  no.  1 6 1 .  4  See  above,  p.  330. 

5  Greek  White  Book,  nos.  168,  172.  6  Ibid.  no.  178. 

7  ‘Non  ne  avevo  la  piu  pallida  idea’  (Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  p.  244). 

8  See  above,  pp.  330-1. 
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had  been  mobilizing  since  2 1  August  and  indignation  stimulated  their 
excellent  morale.  It  was  quickly  evident  that,  far  from  there  being  an  easy 
Italian  walk-over,  Greece  would  defend  herself  with  valour  and  even  with 
success,  and  early  in  December  her  soldiers  drove  the  Italians  out  and 
themselves  advanced  into  Albania.  The  effect  of  the  Greek  performance 
was  tremendous.  It  was  the  first  time  since  1  September  1939  that  the 
Axis  had  encountered  successful  resistance.  It  was  true  that  in  this  case 
‘Axis’  meant  Italy,  not  Germany,  yet  the  Greeks  were  a  small,  poor 
nation,  nothing,  it  had  been  thought,  by  comparison  with  the  Poles.  More 
than  anything  else  the  Italian  debacle  in  Greece  caused  Spain  to  remain 
neutral;  in  later  years  Plitler  claimed  that  it  cost  him  Gibraltar,  and  in 
doing  so  robbed  him  of  ultimate  victory.  And,  as  the  Fiihrer  well  knew, 
war  in  the  Balkans  would  open  the  question  of  the  Southern  Slavs  and 
hasten  the  conflict  with  Russia. 

(b)  Yugoslavia  and  the  Axis 

On  4  November  1940  Hitler  called  a  military  conference  at  Berlin. 
Under  the  heading  The  War  in  Greece  it  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting1  that  the  Fiihrer  stated: 

This  was  definitely  a  regrettable  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  On  no 
occasion  was  authorization  for  such  an  independent  action  given  to  the  Duce 
by  the  Fuehrer.  It  seems  that  Italy  has  started  the  attack  with  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  forces,  i.e.  three  divisions.2 

The  British  have  occupied  Crete  and  Lemnos.3  As  a  result  Britain’s  strategic 
position  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  has  considerably  improved.  .  .  .  The 
Fuehrer  considers  the  Roumanian  oil  fields  to  be  endangered  by  British  forces 
on  Lemnos.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  anti-aircraft  reinforcements, 
fighters,  and  fighter-bombers,  to  Roumania  immediately. 

A  fortnight  later,  after  a  series  of  Italian  disasters,  Hitler  received  Ciano 
at  the  Berghof  on  18  November.  In  his  Diary  Ciano  admitted  to  himself 
that  the  atmosphere  was  gloomy  and  grim,  and  noted  that  Hitler  would 
not  let  him  speak.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  Mussolini  from  his  hotel  in 
Salzburg  that  evening  was  naturally  more  cautious  and  less  frank.  The 
situation  in  Greece  had  been  the  central  theme,  he  said.  The  Fiihrer  had 
decided  to  concentrate  troops  in  Rumania,  then  march  across  Bulgaria 
into  Greece,  but  this  would  not  be  possible  before  the  middle  of  March ; 
the  Italians  were  to  prepare  to  strike  simultaneously  from  Albania.  The 

1  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  p.  112. 

2  General  Visconti  Prasca  told  Mussolini  at  the  Council  of  War  in  Rome  on  15  October  1940 
that  there  were  70,000  Italian  soldiers  in  Albania  spoiling  for  the  attack. 

3  This  was  officially  announced  on  4  November.  The  day  before,  Ciano  was  with  Ribbentrop 
at  his  Sudetenland  Schloss  and  little  reference  was  made  to  the  Greek  war  beyond  some  planning 
to  bribe  Turkey  with  Bulgarian  territory  and  to  compensate  the  Bulgarians  at  the  expense  of 
Greece.  Von  Papen,  who  was  also  present,  said  thatTurkish  opposition  to  the  Axis  was  weakening. 
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conversation  with  Hitler  had  then  reached  a  climax  when  the  Fiihrcr 
came  to  speak  of  Axis  policy  towards  Yugoslavia,  upon  whose  attitude  he 
believed  the  whole  Balkan  position  to  depend.  Whereas  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  coerce  Yugoslavia  into  the  signature  of  some  kind  of  friendship 
pact,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  (by  Badoglio’s  recent  conversations  with 
Keitel,  Chief  of  the  OKW)1  that,  far  from  agreeing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Yugoslavs,  Mussolini  was  seeking  to  break  with  them.  Ciano  at  this 
point  managed  to  state  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Duce  had  authorized  him 
to  follow  up  a  recent  Yugoslav  feeler.  ‘Do  you  think  ,  cried  Hitler, 
according  to  Ciano,  ‘that  Mussolini  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  pact 
with  Yugoslavia  on  these  three  points: — Axis  guarantee  for  the  \'ugoslav 
frontiers ;  cession  of  Salonika  to  Yugoslavia;  demilitarisation  of  the 
Adriatic  by  Yugoslavia?’  Ciano,  without  committing  the  Duce,  replied 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  these  conditions  should  not  be  acceptable  to 
Italy.  At  this  Hitler  was  positively  delighted.  They  would  have  Yugo¬ 
slavia  with  them.  Bulgaria  should  have  an  outlet  to  the  sea  and  Italy  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  Britain  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  driven  out 
of  the  Mediterranean.2  When  Ciano  saw  Hitler  again  in  Vienna  after  the 
Hungarian  adherence  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  20  November,  Mussolini’s 
assent  had  been  notified.  The  Fiihrer  proposed  to  summon  Prince  Paul  of 
Yugoslavia  to  Germany  and  to  bribe  him  with  the  throne  he  was  formally 
defending  for  his  cousin  King  Peter — the  Prince’s  wife  was  said  to  be 
ambitious  for  her  sons.3 

Ciano  left  Vienna  carrying  one  of  Hitler’s  personal  letters  for  the  Duce; 
it  was  dated  20  November  and  repeated  the  views  which  the  Fiihrer  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  at  this  time  with  regard  to  Spain ;  it  also  repeated  fairly 
briefly  his  present  Balkan  aims.4  Although  Mussolini  constantly  ranted 
against  Yugoslavia  as  unworthy  of  the  Axis  world,  and  although  he  would 
probably  have  preferred  to  attack  Yugoslavia  rather  than  Greece,5  he 
promptly  replied  on  22  November  that  he  was  willing  to  guarantee  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  frontiers  with  the  addition  of  Salonika  on  condition  that  (a)  Yugo¬ 
slavia  adhered  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  (b)  she  demilitarized  her  Adriatic 
coast,  and  (c)  Yugoslavia  should  intervene  only  after  the  Italians  had 
hit  Greece  a  hard  blow.6 

Hitler’s  reactions  towards  other  nationalities  were  nearly  always  those 
of  the  traditional  Pan-German  Austrian:  as  such  he  could  not  resist  a 
certain  admiration  for  Serbian  bravery,  but  resented  intensely  that  the 
heroism  of  the  Serbs  should  be  coupled  with  a  love  of  equality  such  as 
Hitler’s  idea  of  heroism  excluded.  This  helps  perhaps  to  account  for  his 

1  On  11  November  1940.  2  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  615;  Eng.  version,  p.  410. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20  November  1940.  4  See  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  33. 

5  It  was  Ciano  who  pushed  for  action  against  Greece. 

6  See  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  34. 
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feverish  excitability  where  Yugoslavia  was  concerned.  He  hated  that 
country  also  as  a  typical  Versailles  Treaty  state,  and  it  was  often  evident 
that  he  sought  for  opportunities  to  reattach  Slovenia  to  a  German  alle¬ 
giance,  to  encourage  Croat  separatism,  and  to  isolate  and  humble  the 
Serbs.  He  chose  to  consider  that  Prince  Paul,  when  he  visited  Germany  in 
June  1939,  had  undertaken  to  leave  the  League  of  Nations,  and,  when 
Yugoslavia  failed  to  do  so,  he  felt  enraged.  This  may  explain  Hitler’s 
attitude  when  Ciano  was  at  Berchtesgaden  on  12  August  1939,  the 
Fiihrer  several  times  urging  Italy  to  liquidate  Yugoslavia.1 

Now,  in  November  1940,  since  it  had  become  important  to  Hitler  to 
hold  Mussolini  back,  he  even  tried  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  negotiating 
with  Belgrade;  instead  he  approached  the  Yugoslavs  himself2  and  asked 
the  Hungarians  to  do  the  same  thing,  while  the  Italians  had  more  than 
their  usual  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  au  fait.  The  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Minister  was  secretly  summoned  to  Germany  to  see  Ribbentrop  on 
27  November.  Even  with  the  friendly  and  insignificant  Cincar-Markovic 
the  Germans  were  apparently  unable  to  get  farther  than  the  urging  of  a 
non-aggression  pact.3  When  Alfieri  saw  Ribbentrop  on  7  December  to 
beg  desperately  for  any  kind  of  help  from  Germany  against  Greece, 
Ribbentrop  obligingly  informed  him  that  the  Yugoslavs  were  delaying 
their  answer,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  Italian  military  fiasco;  he  threw 
in  that,  throughout  the  negotiations,  Belgrade  had  shown  the  greatest 
hostility  towards  Italy.4  On  31  December  Hitler  wrote  to  Mussolini  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  Yugoslavia  before  there  had  been  some 
fresh  Axis  military  successes,  but  it  seemed  that  in  no  case  would  she  adhere 
to  the  Tripartite  Pact.  All  that  she  had  agreed  to  was  the  pact  of  eternal 
friendship  with  Hungary  signed  on  12  December  19405  but  not  yet 
ratified. 

The  rulers  of  Yugoslavia,  while  talking  ceaselessly  of  Yugoslav  unity, 
which  remained  little  more  than  a  phrase,  had  seemed  to  foster  the 
chronic  discord  between  Croats  and  Serbs.  In  exasperation  with  their 
rulers  the  two  peoples  had  groped  their  way  to  a  certain  understanding 
which  found  expression  in  the  United  Serbo-Croat  Democratic  Opposi¬ 
tion  led  by  the  Croat  leader,  Macek,  though  perhaps  inspired  rather  by 
the  Serbs.  The  Sporazum  or  Agreement  of  26  August  1939,  which  had 
aroused  such  high  hopes  at  the  time,  seemed  by  the  winter  of  1 940-1  rather 
to  have  destroyed  the  achievement  of  the  United  Opposition  than  to  have 
brought  about  any  real  Serbo-Croat  reconciliation.  For  the  Sporazum  had 

1  See  above,  p.  319. 

2  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  185  (30  November  1940). 

3  Hitler  to  Mussolini,  5  December  1940  ( Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  36,  p.  81). 

4  Simoni,  op.  cit.  p.  187  (7  December  1940). 

5  See  above,  p.  333,  and  cf.  Hitler’s  reference  to  Yugoslavia’s  attitude  as  uncertain  in  the 
‘Operation  Marita’  plan  dated  13  December  1940  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  xxvii.  337  (1541-PS)). 
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been  negotiated  by  Prince  Paul  and  his  nominee,  Cvetkovic,  with  MaSek, 
over  the  heads  of  the  Serbian  opposition,  MaCek’s  allies  until  then.  By  it 
the  Groats  acquired  autonomy1  and  a  fair  degree  of  democratic  freedom, 
while  the  Serbs  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Belgrade  police,  whose  methods 
had  altered  very  little  since  the  fall  of  Stojadinovic.  The  influence  of  the 
Clerical  Slovene  leader,  Dr.  Korosec,  who  was  Yugoslav  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  some  time  and  in  the  confidence  of  Prince  Paul,  had  been 
used  to  prevent  any  liberalization  which  he  regarded  as  a  sop  to  Com¬ 
munism;  in  any  case  he  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
Slovene  interests. 

The  Sporazum,  therefore,  seemed  to  give  the  Croats  a  privileged  status 
among  the  other  racial  groups  in  the  country,  while  associating  the 
genuinely  democratic  Macek  with  the  unpopular  Prince  Regent  as  joint 
authors.  Though  the  problem  of  Bosnia,  with  its  mixed  Croat  and  Serb 
population,  had  been  solved  in  a  way  which  added  to  Serb  indignation, 
most  Croats  were  dissatisfied  over  many  details  too,  and  their  chauvinist 
extremists  cashed  in  on  this.  Their  terrorist  Ustasa  organization  was 
increasingly  nourished  by  the  Axis;  its  leader,  Ante  Pavelic,  lived  a  pro¬ 
tected  life  in  Italy,  while  his  lieutenant,  Kvaternik,  nursed  Ustasa  con¬ 
nexions  with  Germany.2 

During  1940 

Macek  refused  to  admit  that  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  was  no  longer  able  to 
hold  its  Right  and  Left  wings.  ...  So  he  and  his  friends  went  out  of  their  way  to 
humour  the  Extreme  Right,  to  keep  them  in  the  party,  and  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  the  small  irreconcilable  Pavelic  faction.  To  this  end  various 
official  Croatian  speakers  made  demagogic  anti-Serbian  speeches,  reopening  all 
the  wounds  of  the  past.  These  were  seized  on  by  the  inflamed  nationalists  in 
Belgrade,  who  published  newspapers  and  pamphlets  vehemently  attacking  the 
Croats.  When  these  were  suppressed  by  the  authorities,  indignation  merely  in¬ 
creased,  and  there  was  talk  of  a  dictatorship  of  Croats  over  Serbs  in  Belgrade 
itself.  And  these  Serbian  protests  were  used  by  the  Croatian  extremists  to  whip 
up  hatred  of  Serbs  in  Croatia.3 

And  so  on  and  on. 

In  this  way,  on  the  one  hand  the  Ustasa  agents  of  the  Axis  gained  more 
and  more  scope  and  the  Croats  became  more  and  more  confused.4  The  big 
majority  of  the  latter  were  still  devoted  to  Macek,  who  believed  in  an  ideal 

1  Prince  Paul  signed  the  deed  by  which  a  Croatian  National  Diet  was  established  in  Zagreb 
on  1 5  January  1940. 

2  Croat  extremists  had  long-standing  connexions  with  Vienna.  It  caused  great  confusion 
when  Pavelic,  their  most  chauvinist  leader,  accepted  the  protection  of  Italy,  hated  by  Croats  and 
Austrians  alike. 

3  Hugh  Seton-Watson :  Eastern  Europe  .  .  .  1918-1941  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1945), 
P-  239- 

4  The  Germans  also  worked  through  the  German  minority,  especially  in  the  Banat  and 
Croatia,  and  through  direct  pressure  upon  Slovenia  from  Styria. 
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of  uncoerced  South-Slav  federation,  but  it  was  easier  to  accept  Nazi 
catchwords  against  barbaric  Belgrade.  The  Serbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  more  and  more  exasperated.  They  had  no  use  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  objections  of  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  to  the  use  of  force,  and, 
except  for  the  Court,  the  police,  and  banking  and  commercial  circles,1 
they  were  united  in  their  hatred  of  the  things  for  which  Hitler  stood.  The 
old  Pan-Serb  type  of  officer  was  devoted  to  the  tradition  of  the  French 
alliance,  and,  being  Serbian,  he  was  not  unnerved  by  the  collapse  of 
France.  The  leading  young  Serbs,  in  protest  against  the  corruption  and 
oppression  under  which  they  lived,  stood  far  to  the  Left  politically.  Very 
few  of  them,  probably,  were  Marxists,  but  a  Communist  Russia  appealed 
also  to  the  profoundly  Pan-Slav  sentiment  of  the  peasant  homes  from  which 
many  of  them  came.  This  led  to  confusion  in  their  minds,  too,  during 
the  period  of  the  German-Russian  honeymoon.  It  was  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Yugoslav  Government,  which  had  been  Tsarist-Russian 
in  sympathy  and  never  on  speaking  terms  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  opened 
diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow  in  June  1940,  the  month  in  which 
the  honeymoon  came  to  an  end.  From  this  moment  on  public  feeling 
in  Serbia  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Axis,  so  much  so  that 
one  might  say  that  Prince  Paul  and  his  advisers  were  caught  between  the 
Scylla  of  the  Axis  menace  and  the  Charydbis  of  the  threat  of  insurrection 
in  Belgrade.2  The  Greek  war  naturally  encouraged  all  those  who  hated 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  the  death  of  Korosec  in  the  middle  of  December 
removed  one  obstacle  from  their  path.  There  was  talk  of  attacking 
Bulgaria  before  the  German  troops  should  arrive;  always  among  the 
Serbs,  among  the  ordinary  people,  the  notion  was  strong  that  it  was  better 
to  die  than  to  lose  your  own  national  soul — this  was  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  lost  battle  of  Kossovo  and  the  death  of  Tsar  Lazar. 

Prince  Paul  and  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  chosen,  Cvetkovic  and 
Cincar-Markovic,  were  weak  and  frightened  and  unloved.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  on  28  October  1940  they  secretly  planned,  together  with 
their  War  Minister,  General  Nedic,  to  join  Italy  in  order  to  conquer 
Salonika,  but  that  a  week  later  they  gave  up  the  idea,  and  its  abandonment 
was  marked  by  the  resignation  of  Nedic.3  In  November,  Hassell,  a  former 
German  Minister  in  Belgrade  and  the  Prince’s  good  friend,  and  the  last 

1  Yugoslavia,  thanks  to  the  Schacht  policy,  had  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
Germany  economically. 

2  The  Serbs  of  Bosnia  and  the  Voivodina  and  the  Montenegrins  in  general  shared  the  feelings 
of  the  Serbs  of  Serbia. 

3  See  R.  L.  Knejevic:  ‘Prince  Paul,  Hitler,  and  Salonika’,  International  Affairs,  January  1951, 
xxvii.  38.  M.  Knejevic  blames  Prince  Paul  for  the  plan  to  fall  upon  Greece,  a  plan  for  which 
Nedid  is  usually  held  most  responsible.  M.  Knejevic  refutes  a  self-justifying  article  by  M.  Cvet¬ 
kovic  in  the  Figaro  of  4  April  1950.  M.  Cvetkovid  indignantly  denies  M.  Kndjevid’s  assertions, 
claiming  that  Prince  Paul’s  Government  never  thought  of  holding  more  than  the  Yugoslav  Free 
Zone  in  the  port  of  Salonika  (see  International  Affairs,  October  1951,  xxvii.  463). 
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person  to  overrate  the  Serbian  opposition,  came  back  from  a  visit  to 
Yugoslavia  to  record  in  his  diary:  ‘Prince  Paul’s  position  is  very  difficult, 
because  he  has  no  real  contact  with  anyone  in  Serbia.  With  the  Croats  he 
has,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  not  callously  betray  him.’1 
When  renewed  German  pressure  began  at  the  end  of  November,  Paul  tried 
simply  to  delay;  the  bribe  of  Salonika  in  return  for  adherence  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  would  certainly  be  rejected  as  hateful  by  the  majority  of 
the  Serbs.  At  the  Berghof  on  19  January  1941  Ribbentrop  admitted  to 
Ciano  that  public  opinion  in  Yugoslavia  was  ‘fundamentally  hostile’  to  the 
Axis,  but  he  was  convinced  that  this  hostility  would  not  take  the  form  of 
any  concrete  political  or  military  gesture.2 

During  February  1941  Axis  pressure  upon  Yugoslavia  continued.  The 
Germans  induced  Cvetkovic  and  Cincar-Markovic  to  visit  Hitler  at 
Berchtesgaden  on  14  February,3  but  not  even  the  Ftihrer  had  the  desired 
effect.  Meanwhile,  against  the  Germans’  will,  Mussolini  had  continued 
to  negotiate  on  his  own  account  with  Belgrade.  At  the  beginning  of 
February  he  seems  to  have  offered  Salonika  to  the  Yugoslavs  in  the  hope 
of  thus  giving  the  Greeks  their  coup  de  grace.  On  22  February,  however,  in 
a  letter  to  Hitler  in  which  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  minutes  of  the 
German-Yugoslav  conversations  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Yugoslavs  were  ineradicably  hostile,  and  that  Salonika 
could  only  be  allotted  to  a  Yugoslavia  who  was  genuinely  friendly.  At  this 
stage  the  Yugoslavs  ratified  their  pact  with  Hungary  (at  Budapest  on 
27  February)  and  the  Germans  advised  the  Italians  to  be  cautious  and 
hesitant.4  A  few  days  later,  on  4  March,  that  is  to  say  after  Bulgaria  had 
been  openly  occupied,  Prince  Paul  paid  a  secret  four-hour  visit  to  Hitler. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Prince  and  his  two  trusted  representatives, 
though  they  seemed  a  weak  team,  covered  their  retreat  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy.  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  found  it  necessary  to  accept  all  the 
conditions  demanded  by  the  Yugoslavs  in  return  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact — a  territorial  guarantee  of  Yugoslavia’s  frontiers  (at 
the  expense  of  Mussolini’s  long-cherished  aims)  plus  Salonika;  Axis  troops 
not  to  cross  Yugoslav  territory;  and  Yugoslavia  to  be  exonerated  from  any 
military  contribution.  There  was  a  contretemps  about  the  last  point  when 
Ribbentrop  tried  to  claim  that  it  applied  only  to  the  fighting  against 
Greece,  but  again  it  was  Ribbentrop  who  felt  obliged  to  yield.5  The  talk 

1  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  168. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  627;  Eng.  version,  p.  418. 

3  In  his  article  published  in  the  Figaro  on  4  April  1950  Cvetkovic  gave  16  February  as  the  date 
of  his  visit  to  Hitler,  but  this  article  cannot  be  accepted  as  entirely  accurate. 

4  See  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  210  (27  February  1941). 

5  Heeren,  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade,  told  Hassell  that  the  Yugoslavs  seemed  none  too 
pleased  when  Ribbentrop  yielded  on  this  point  (Hassell,  op.  cit.  p.  190).  See  also  the  account 
by  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia:  A  King’s  Heritage  (London,  Cassell,  1955),  p.  64.  The  King  seems 
to  have  been  misinformed  about  the  negotiations. 
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of  Yugoslav  demilitarization  in  the  Adriatic  had  long  since  died  away.  And 
it  is  not  uninteresting  that  the  Axis-lover,  Stojadinovic,  was  bundled  out 
of  the  country  on  19  March.1 

On  20  March  the  Germans  informed  the  Italians  that  new  negotiations 
were  completed  and  that  Yugoslavia  would  sign.  But  when  the  Yugoslav 
Council  of  Ministers  met  that  evening,  three  Serb  Ministers,  Konstanti- 
novic,  Budisavljevic,  and  Cubrilovic,  resigned,  and  five  other  Ministers 
expressed  themselves  against  signature.  Berlin  was  astonished  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  this  unwonted  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  what  should  have  been 
a  vassal  state,  and  on  22  March  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Belgrade: 
Yugoslavia  must  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  25  March  or  she  would 
lose  this  one  and  only  chance  of  doing  so.  Hassell,  who  was  staying  at  the 
German  Legation  in  Belgrade  at  the  time,  noted  that  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  seemed  to  think  that  it  went  without  saying  that  one  must  obey, 
since  acquiescence  was  to  bring  a  guarantee  against  Italy. 

On  this  same  day,  22  March  1941,  the  storm  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
began  to  blow  up.  Protests  from  all  quarters  began  to  pour  in  upon  Prince 
Paul.  Officers’  associations  appealed  to  him  not  to  sign  and  there  were 
rumours  that  several  leading  military  figures  had  left  for  Greece.  The 
Sokol  youth  movement  issued  a  manifesto  stating  that  everything  should 
be  sacrificed  rather  than  honour  and  freedom.  The  Head  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  visited  the  Prince  to  warn  him  of  the  country’s  mood.  But,  not 
without  reason,  Paul  feared  the  Germans  more.  On  23  March  two  of 
Germany’s  three  concessions  were  published  in  Belgrade:  (1)  that  when 
Yugoslavia  adhered  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  Germany  (not  Italy)  would 
guarantee  Yugoslav  integrity  and  sovereignty,  and  (2)  that  Yugoslavia 
would  not  be  asked  by  the  Axis  Powers  to  allow  their  troops  to  cross  her 
territory  during  the  war.2  On  24  starch  the  British  Minister  in  Belgrade 
handed  Cincar-Markovic  a  note  of  protest, 3  but  on  that  day  Cvetkovic 
was  able  to  replace  the  Ministers  who  had  resigned,  and  he  set  out  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  on  the  journey  to  Vienna — it  was  said  that  their  train 
was  delayed  by  a  strike  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  railway  personnel. 

The  ceremony  (again  at  the  Belvedere  Palace  in  Vienna)  which  was  to 
bring  the  Tripartite  Pact  company  of  states  up  to  eight  in  number,  was 
held  on  Tuesday  25  March  1941,  in  an  atmosphere  of  ominous  gloom.4 
Three  separate  German  notes  were  handed  to  the  Yugoslavs,  embodying 
the  two  concessions  which  had  been  published  on  the  Sunday  and  a  third 
which  was  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  secret :  the  last  comprised  the  promised 

1  See  the  angry  reference  to  this  in  Mussolini’s  letter  to  Hitler  on  28  March  ( Hitler  e  Mussolini, 
no.  42)  and  Hitler’s  reference  to  Stojadinovic,  at  the  military  conference  on  27  March,  as 
Yugoslavia’s  only  strong  man. 

2  See  Hassell,  op.  cit.  p.  189. 

3  The  British  Legation  was  crowded  with  Serbs  who  wished  to  join  the  British  armed  forces. 

4  See  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  215  (26  March  194O  and  also  entry  for  24  March. 
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assurance  from  Germany  and  Italy  that  they  would  not  expect  Yugoslav 
military  co-operation.  This  understanding  was  not  limited  in  time  or 
space;  Yugoslavia  was  to  tell  the  others  if  and  when  she  wished  to  make  a 
military  contribution.1  Cvetkovic  and  Ribbentrop  exchanged  speeches; 
Cvetkovic  was  obviously  miserable,  and  Ribbentrop,  though  he  tried  to 
make  the  most  of  the  propagandistic  opportunity,  was  obviously  tired  and 
preoccupied.  Hitler,  who  made  a  point  of  honouring  the  ceremony  by  his 
presence,  complained,  according  to  Kordt,2  that  it  had  all  seemed  like 
a  funeral  party.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  Kordt  believed  that  he  was 
really  surprised  by  the  news  which  came  to  him  from  Belgrade  during  the 
following  days. 

On  26  March  Heeren  wired  from  Belgrade  that  the  situation  was  tense 
and  that  there  were  rumours  that  the  younger  officers  who  were  planning 
a  coup  d'etat  had  won  the  support  of  General  Simovic,  the  head  of  the 
Yugoslav  air  force.  Uninterruptedly  since  24  March  Serbia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  popular  uprisings 
recorded  in  history.  The  peasants  came  into  Belgrade  from  the  villages 
around  to  join  with  the  officers  and  the  students  against  the  regime  and 
the  Tripartite  Pact.  Soon  after  Cvetkovic  and  Cincar-Markovic  got  back 
to  Belgrade  on  the  evening  of  26  March  they  were  arrested,  and  in  the 
night  the  officers  who  were  responsible  for  this,  chief  among  them  an  air¬ 
man  called  Mirkovic,  had  seized  the  necessary  key  points,  put  Simovic  in 
command,  and  decided  to  oust  Prince  Paul  from  the  young  King’s  favour. 
The  ‘ quisling-malgre-lui ’3  Prince  Regent  had  gone  off  with  his  family  to 
Slovenia  by  train  but  he  was  stopped,  brought  back  to  Belgrade  and  then 
sent,  as  he  had  sent  Stojadinovic,  to  Greece.  The  day  of  27  March  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing,  indeed  of  exaltation.  The  Serbs  and  Montenegrins 
longed  to  fight  Germany,  and  they  believed  that  their  new  rulers  were 
willing  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  they  could  have  little  hope  of  anything 
but  defensive  guerrilla  action  after  a  brave  show  of  resistance  at  the  start. 
On  28  March  King  Peter  was  sworn  in  by  the  Head  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  event  was  celebrated  in  Belgrade  Cathedral.  The  new 
Government  were  anxious  at  least  not  to  precipitate  a  German  attack  and 
made  the  usual  declarations  to  deny  a  change  of  policy.  Meanwhile  the 
German  Travel  Bureau,  the  headquarters  of  the  ‘tourists’,  was  roughly 
treated  by  the  crowd  and  there  was  hostile  shouting  at  Heeren’s  car  when 
he  came  away  from  the  Cathedral  on  28  March.  According  to  the  German 
account,  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  German  Legation,  as  the  military 

1  See  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxx.  542-3  (2450-PS) ;  Germany,  Auswartiges  Amt:  Dokumente  zum 
Konflikt  mit  Jugoslawien  und  Griechenland,  nos.  69-71.  Otherwise  Yugoslavia  signed  a  Protocol 
identical  with  that  signed  by  her  predecessors  at  the  Belvedere  {I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  loc.  cit.  pp. 
541-2).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  guarantee  of  Yugoslav  integrity  was  unwelcome  to  Hungary. 

2  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  p.  290. 

3  This  is  Hugh  Seton-Watson’s  phrase  {Eastern  Europe  .  .  .  igi8-ig4i,  p.  407). 
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attache  reported,  that  what  had  happened  was  directed  against  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Hitler  had  decided  in  November  1940,  when 
Operations  ‘Marita’  and  ‘Barbarossa’  were  first  planned,  to  step  in  to 
crush  Greece  and  then  to  destroy  Russia.  But  all  through  the  winter  he 
was  compelled  to  look  on  while  the  ‘insolent’  Greeks  continued  to  hold  the 
Italians  at  bay.  As  Hitler  constantly  pointed  out  to  Mussolini1  and  Ciano, 
the  Germans  could  not  get  at  the  Greeks  so  long  as  the  winter  blocked 
Balkan  communications — the  bad  and  scanty  roads  and  railways,  and 
especially  the  Danube,  which  was  inadequately  bridged  and  might  freeze; 
Operation  Marita  was  planned  to  begin,  therefore,  only  from  about 
1  April.  (Mussolini  made  several  attempts,  the  last  on  9  March,  to  beat 
the  Greeks  before  then,  but  in  his  hurry  the  attempts  were  each  time 
inadequately  prepared  and  consequently  unsuccessful.) 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  spring  Hitler  particularly  feared  the 
thought  of  an  unfriendly  Yugoslavia  on  his  long  right  flank  as  he  marched 
his  troops  through  Bulgaria,  and  all  along  he  showed  anxiety  about 
Turkey,  whose  attitude  would,  as  he  thought,  depend  considerably  upon 
that  of  the  Yugoslavs.2  When  the  Ftihrer  received  Ciano  after  the  Belve¬ 
dere  ceremony  on  25  March  he  declared  that  the  surrender  of  Yugoslavia 
had  already  affected  the  Turks.  It  is  clear  that  the  date  of  25  March  was, 
indeed,  the  last  chance  from  Hitler’s  point  of  view  if  Operation  Marita 
was  to  be  carried  out  according  to  plan.  When  talking  to  Ciano  that  day, 
he  as  usual  made  much  of  the  importance  of  good  weather,  but  he  pro¬ 
fessed  great  optimism;  the  Greeks,  he  had  learnt,  would  spread  their 
forces  in  order  to  defend  the  whole  Thracian  frontier  and  this  would 
facilitate  a  smashing  German  blow.  Some  days  earlier  the  German 
Foreign  Minister  had  asked  for  a  statement  of  Italy’s  claims  against 
Greece.3 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Hitler’s  savage  outburst  of  fury  when  the  news 
came  in  that  those  very  Serbs  who  in  his  view  had  provoked  the  war  of 
1914  had  dared  to  disregard  his  programme.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Matsuoka,  had  arrived  in  Berlin  (on  26 
March)  upon  a  visit  to  which  the  Fiihrer  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
Without  waiting  for  details  or  even  for  corroboration  Hitler  called  his 
military  commanders  together  on  the  27th  and  announced  to  them  that 
the  coup  d'etat  had  made  Yugoslavia  into  an  uncertain  factor  in  the 
imminent  Operation  Marita  and  still  more  so  with  regard  to  Operation 
Barbarossa.  It  was  better,  at  all  events,  that  the  change  had  come  now 

1  e.g.  in  his  letter  of  28  February  1941  ( Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  40). 

2  He  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  President  Inonu  of  Turkey  about  Bulgaria  at  the  beginning  of 
March;  see  also  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  647-8;  Eng.  version,  p.  433. 

3  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  214  (23  March  1941).  They  were  the  same  as  those  presented  by  Ciano 
to  Hitler  a  month  later. 
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and  not  later.  He  was  determined  to  destroy  Yugoslavia  entirely  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  preparations  were  complete. 

No  diplomatic  enquiries  [he  declared]  will  be  made  nor  ultimata  presented. 

It  depends  upon  acting  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  be  attempted  to  draw 
the  neighbouring  countries  in  with  us  in  suitable  fashion.  Direct  military  sup¬ 
port  against  Yugoslavia  must  be  demanded  from  Italy,  Hungary,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  [‘zVz  gewisser  Beziehung ’]  from  Bulgaria.  Roumania  s  chief  job  is  to 
cover  us  against  Russia  [‘Deckung  gegen  Russland  £«’].  The  Hungarian  and  Bul¬ 
garian  Ministers  have  already  been  informed.  A  message  will  be  sent  to  the 
Duce  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

Politically  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  blow  against  \  ugoslavia  shall 
be  pitilessly  struck,  and  that  her  military  destruction  be  carried  out  with  light¬ 
ning  rapidity.  This  should  strike  sufficient  fear  into  the  Turks  and  be  favourable 
to  the  later  campaign  in  Greece.  It  may  be  presumed  that  once  we  have 
attacked  the  Croats  will  come  over  to  our  side.  They  will  be  assured  of  corre¬ 
spondingly  good  political  treatment  (autonomy  later).  The  war  should  be  very 
popular  in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  since  these  states  may  hope  to  make 
territorial  gains,  for  Italy  the  Adriatic  coast,  the  Banat  for  Hungary  and  Mace¬ 
donia  for  Bulgaria. 

This  plan  presupposes  that  we  make  all  our  preparations  with  the  greatest 
speed  and  employ  such  strong  forces  that  the  Yugoslav  collapse  occurs  within 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  this  connection  the  beginning  of  Operation  Barbarossa  will  have  to  be 
postponed  for  anything  up  to  four  weeks.1 

The  message  to  Mussolini  was  telegraphed  to  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Rome  at  midnight  over  Hewel’s  signature,  and  with  the  impossible 
orders  to  deliver  it  the  same  evening;2  Mackensen  was  received  by  the 
Duce  at  2  a.m.  on  28  March.  The  main  burden  of  the  Fuhrer’s  message 
was  unflattering — the  Italians  must  abandon  all  offensive  plans  for  the 
moment  and  fix  their  attention  upon  defending  the  Yugoslav- Albanian 
frontier.  Above  all  Hitler  demanded  silence3  which  would  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  surprise  and  success.  Mussolini,  described  by  Mackensen  as  in 
excellent  form,  was  so  glad  to  be  freed  from  Germany’s  guarantee  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  integrity  that  he  accepted  Hitler’s  command  with  alacrity  in  a 
message  telephoned  to  Berlin  one  hour  later;  his  message  concluded  by 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  his  Croat  terrorist  protege, 
Pavelic.4 

On  28  March  the  OKW  drew  up  a  directive  for  propaganda  to  Yugo- 


1  See  minute  headed  Besprechung  iiber  Lage  Jugoslawien  (27  March  1941)  in  I.M.T.  Nuremberg, 
xxviii.  23  (1746-PS);  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  [documents  prepared  for  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg]  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946),  iv.  276-7. 

2  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  41 ;  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  iv.  475-7  (1835-PS). 

3  Cf.  the  German  indiscretion  noted  by  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  218  (29  March  1941). 

4  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  42. 
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slavia1  based  upon  Hitler’s  anti-Serb  and  pro-Croat  instructions.  The 
German  army  would  invade  Yugoslavia,  not  as  the  enemy  of  the  Croats, 
Bosnians,2  and  Macedonians,  but  rather  to  protect  them  from  being  need¬ 
lessly  butchered  by  the  Serb  chauvinists  solely  in  the  interests  of  Britain.3 
On  the  next  day,  29  March,  very  conveniently,  the  first  telegram  of  its  kind 
arrived  from  Nazi  Party  Headquarters  in  Graz  announcing  that  two 
Volksdeutsche  had  been  injured  on  28  March  during  demonstrations  at 
Novi  Sad  where  there  was  a  considerable  German  population.  After  this 
the  German  press  and  wireless  worked  itself  up  more  and  more  every  day 
over  the  fearful  outrages  to  which  it  claimed  that  the  German  minority  in 
Yugoslavia  was  being  subjected.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Hitler 
could  suppose  that  his  intentions  could  fail  to  be  guessed.4  On  5  April  the 
world  listened  fascinated  to  a  broadcast  by  the  German  Consul-General  at 
Ljubljana,  who  declared  that  the  atrocity  talk  was  untrue  and  that  Slovene 
behaviour  had  been  correct  and  even  kindly.  When  Hassell  met  Heeren 
(who  had  been  summoned  to  Berlin)  in  Budapest  on  1  April,  Heeren 
himself  said  there  had  really  been  very  little  anti-German  demonstration, 
and  that  only  in  the  first  few  days  after  the  revolution  in  Yugoslavia.5 

The  Yugoslav  revolution  was  something  emotionally  magnificent.  It 
revolved  round  Belgrade  and  was  necessarily  qualified  by  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  nature  of  the  country.  Though  they  were  caught  in  a  trap  between 
Germany  and  Italy  many  Slovenes  followed  the  Serb  lead  unhesitatingly. 
It  was  true  that  many  Croats  and  Macedonians,  as  Hitler  knew  only  too 
well,  were  more  conscious  of  their  resentment  against  the  Yugoslav  state 
than  of  their  resentment  against  Germany.  At  the  same  time  the  Croat 
people  as  a  whole  was  profoundly  democratic  and  opposed  to  all  dictator¬ 
ship;6  like  other  peoples,  the  Croats  had  their  fascist  terrorists  who  had 
been  bought  by  the  agents  of  the  Axis.  They  were,  however,  particularly 
vulnerable  when  it  came  to  a  Nazi  attack  because  Macek  and  the  Peasant 
Party  had  taught  them  to  be  pacifists,  by  way  also  of  rejecting  the  Ustasa 
point  of  view. 

Politically  the  Simovic  coup  d'etat  had  chaotic  results.  Some  of  the  Serb 
officers  who  brought  it  about  were  the  sort  of  people  who  had  been 
grumbling  most  loudly  against  the  Sporazum  ever  since  August  1939,  and 
some  of  the  new  Ministers  were  thought  to  be  its  enemies.  In  Croat  eyes, 

1  ‘Richtlinien  fur  die  Behandlung  von  Fragen  der  Propaganda  gegen  Jugoslawien ’  (I.M.  T.  Nuremberg, 
xxviii.  29-32  (1746-PS)). 

2  The  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  mostly  regarded  themselves  as  Croats  or  Serbs. 

3  An  article  along  these  lines  in  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  feitung  of  5  April  sympathized  with  the 
Albanians  instead  of  the  Bosnians. 

4  On  30  March  Germany  demanded  that  Yugoslavia  should  demobilize. 

5  Hassell :  Vom  andern  Deutschland ,  p.  1 96. 

6  A  telegram  from  the  German  Consulate  in  Zagreb  to  Ribbentrop  on  3  April  referred  to  the 
‘impossibility  of  enlightening  the  Croat  people’.  (Source:  Weizsacker,  Document  Book  7B,  no. 
NG— 3247,  referring  to  evidence  used  at  Weizsacker’s  trial.) 
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therefore,  Croatia’s  hard-won  autonomy  was  in  danger,  although  the 
Pribicevic  Serbian  Democrats,  who  had  supported  Macek  all  along,  were 
also  represented  in  the  Simovic  Government.  Macek  himself  was  in 
Croatia  on  27  March,  and  Simovic,  since  he  dared  not  wait  to  ask  him, 
simply  announced  his  continued  participation  as  Vice-Premier.  In  the 
same  way  Simovic  took  over  the  temporizing  Slovene  Clericals  from  the 
Cvetkovic  Cabinet,  since  it  was  essential  for  the  new  Government  to 
appear  to  be  a  government  of  national  unity.  The  hearts  of  the  most 
spirited  Serb  idealists  might  well  sink.  They  wanted  real  progress  towards 
a  free  federation  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples,  but  now  there  was  a  feeling  as 
if  the  revolution  had  been  nothing  but  a  clique  move  against  Prince  Paul. 
Macek  always  worked  slowly.  At  first  he  sent  his  deputy,  Kosutic,  to 
Belgrade  to  make  the  condition  that  Croatia  should  be  freed  from  the  last 
piece  of  centralism  in  Zagreb,  the  Belgrade  police.  Simovic  agreed  and 
on  4  April  Macek  himself  arrived  in  the  capital  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Government.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Nazis  had  prepared  the 
ground  for  years,  and  rumours  magnified  every  hesitation  of  this  kind.1 

It  was  obvious  to  the  smallest  child  that  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of 
attacking  Yugoslavia.  The  Government  knew  that  the  position  was 
desperate  and  it  is  difficult  to  guess  with  how  much  conviction  they  tried 
to  gain  time.  Simovic  himself  sent  a  conciliatory  personal  telegram  to 
Goring  whom  he  knew  through  air  force  connexions.  The  new  Foreign 
Minister  was  the  elderly  Nincic,  a  political  pupil  of  Pasic;  he  had  been 
successful  in  his  dealings  with  Italy  in  the  1920s  and  now  he  asked  for 
Italian  mediation.  He  had  always  been  hated  by  the  Croats  as  Italophile, 
and  this  last-moment  approach  was  not  only  futile  but  a  bad  mistake 
vis-a-vis  Croatia.  Into  the  bargain  it  was  useless :  while  Mameli,  the  Italian 
Minister  in  Belgrade,  seemed  encouraging,  Mussolini  was  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  his  marching  orders  from  Germany. 

At  the  military  conference  of  27  March  1941  Hitler  had  declared  that 
Operation  Marita  might  still  begin  on  1  April,  provided  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted.  But  even  German  military  organization  was  not  up  to  this,  and 
the  next  day  it  was  decided  that  Greece  should  not  be  attacked  until  2  or 
3  April.2  By  31  March  the  OKW  had  decided  that  Operation  Marita  was 
only  to  begin  on  5  April  with  a  thrust  towards  Nis  and  an  air  attack  with 
all  suitable  forces3  against  the  Yugoslav  air  defences  and  against  Belgrade. 

1  It  appears  that  Ribbentrop  wired  to  his  representative  on  I  April  to  advise  Macek  not  to 
co-operate  with  Simovic,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  no  evidence  had  yet  come  to  hand  that 
Macek  had  asked  for  this  advice,  and,  if  it  ever  reached  him,  he  seems  to  have  ignored  it.  It  is 
probable  that  KoSutic  had  contacts  with  the  Germans.  (Source:  Weizsacker,  Document  Book  7B, 
nos.  NG— 3260  and  NG-3247.) 

2  See  OKW  document  dated  28  March  1941  and  signed  by  Jodi  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg ,  xxviii. 
33-34  O746-PS)). 

3  ‘ mil  alien  hierfiir  geeigneten  Kraften’ :  see  OKW  directive  of  3 1  March  1 94 1  signed  by  Warlimont 
(ibid.  pp.  42-43). 
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On  that  day  Hitler  wrote  one  of  his  most  excited  letters  to  Mussolini  to 
say  that  Germany  was  on  the  veiy  eve  of  the  attack.  He  knew,  he  wrote, 
that  he  would  now  be  face  to  face  with  a  very  tenacious  enemy  whose 
country  was  easy  to  defend,  and  he  expressed  a  certain  apprehension 
because  Yugoslavia  had  aircraft  made  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  added 
to  the  reasons  he  gave  for  this  new  war  the  news  that  ‘Russia  is  on  the 
point  of  concluding  a  Pact  of  Friendship  with  Yugoslavia,  or  it  may  even 
already  be  concluded’. 

The  U.S.S.R.  had  made  it  clear  that  she  resented  the  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  but  that  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  Russo-German 
tension  had  increased  during  March  although  Russian  deliveries  of  goods 
to  the  Reich,  after  dwindling  in  January  and  February,  had  oddly  enough 
increased  to  a  remarkable  extent.1  Gavrilovic,  the  anti-German  who  had 
been  sent  as  the  first  Yugoslav  Minister  to  Moscow,  had  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Kremlin  until  the  middle  of  March.2  When  he  heard  that 
Yugoslavia  was  to  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  he  resigned,  but  resumed 
his  office  under  Simovic,  to  whose  Cabinet  he  also  belonged  as  a  Minister 
without  portfolio.  Apparently  Molotov  now  proposed  a  military  con¬ 
vention  to  Belgrade,  and  the  Yugoslav  Government  therefore  sent  two 
officers  to  Moscow  to  support  Gavrilovic  in  the  necessary  negotiations. 
Molotov  informed  Schulenburg  on  the  evening  of  4  April3  that  he  was 
about  to  sign  a  pact  with  Yugoslavia,  but,  though  Stalin  seems  to  have 
shown  some  personal  interest  in  the  possibility  of  sending  arms  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Vyshinsky  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  military  convention  as  due  to 
a  misunderstanding,  and  another  day  was  lost  in  negotiating.  It  was  in 
the  night  of  5-6  April4  that  the  Russians  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Simovic  Government  according  to  which  ‘should  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  be  attacked  by  a  third  state  the  other  contracting  party  pledges 
itself  to  preserve  its  policy  of  friendship’.  This,  though  Gavrilovic  had 
fought  hard  to  secure  this  much,  was  not  even  a  promise  of  help  which 
could  not  be  implemented,  such  as  the  bitterly  criticized  French  and 
British  guarantees  to  Poland  in  1939.  To  the  Yugoslav  regime,  which  was 
based  upon  Slav,  anti-German  emotion,  it  was  perhaps  psychologically 
important,5  but  it  completed  the  exasperation  of  Hitler. 

At  5.15  a.m.  on  Sunday,  6  April  1941,  Stukas  began  the  destruction  of 
Belgrade,  and  Yugoslavia  found  herself  at  war,  as  the  Fiihrer  had  decreed, 


1  See  memorandum  by  Schnurre  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  5  April  1941  (N.S.R., 
p.  318).  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  secret  agreement  of  11  February  1940  between 
Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  607). 

2  Serbs  vaguely  hoped  a  great  deal  from  Russia,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Yugoslav  revo¬ 
lution  was  in  no  way  instigated  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

3  N.S.R.,  pp.  316-18. 

4  The  agreement  was  dated  5  April  (Beloff:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  366-7). 

5  Fifty  aircraft  which  Stalin  promised  Gavrilovic  were  unable  to  reach  Yugoslavia. 
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without  any  declaration,  with  Germany  and  Italy.  There  was  a  moment 
of  hope  that  Hungary  would  not  so  rapidly  forget  the  pact  which  Csaky 
had  signed  at  Belgrade  in  December  and  which  had  only  so  recently  been 
ratified.  Teleki  was  absolutely  opposed  to  Hungarian  participation  in  the 
attack  upon  Yugoslavia,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid 
a  further  identification  of  Hungary’s  interest  with  that  of  Germany.  But 
Hitler,  who  loved  to  exaggerate  dangers  and  rewards,  sent  a  message 
again  through  the  Nazis’  tool,  Sztojay,  to  Admiral  Horthy  on  27  March: 
the  Fiihrer  offered  to  the  Regent,  if  he  would  join  in  now,  the  satisfaction 
of  all  Hungary’s  claims,  and,  regardless  of  Italian  objections,  a  place  on 
the  Adriatic.1  Horthy  responded  eagerly  and  was  supported  by  about  half 
the  Ministers,  and  by  the  military  authorities  who  had  already  on  30 
March  made  the  necessary  plans  with  the  Germans.2  At  a  Supreme 
Defence  Council  in  Budapest  on  1  April  Teleki  managed  to  get  agreement 
on  several  points,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Hungarian  army  would 
not  move  until  the  Germans  were  beyond  Zagreb  and  that  it  would  march 
into  the  Backa  only  as  far  as  the  old  Hungarian  frontier  on  the  Danube 
and  Drava  between  the  German  armies.  ‘The  situation  is  very  difficult’, 
Teleki  wrote  on  the  next  day  to  his  friend  Apor,  ‘because,  if  we  resist, 
they  will  roll  over  us  first  and  worst — if  we  do  not  enter  Bacska,  the 
Germans  will  make  themselves  at  home  there  and,  should  they  not  be 
beaten  back,  they  will  set  up  a  German  state  from  the  Bacska-Banat- 
Hunyadvar — the  Saxon  country— and  perhaps  Baranya-Tolna.’3 4  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  current  about  the  possibility  of  this  German  state 
on  the  central  Danube  in  whose  favour  south-west  Hungary  itself  might  be 
lost.  Thus  Teleki  was  struggling  in  vain;  indeed,  the  only  personal  ally 
upon  whom  he  relied  was  Bardossy  who,  if  not  treacherous,  was  weak.  In 
the  night  between  2  and  3  April  Teleki  committed  suicide  in  despair.  On 
the  5th  Hitler  sent  Horthy  instructions  similar  to  those  he  was  sending  to 
Mussolini,  and,  if  Hungary  moved  four  days  later  than  her  allies,  from 
6  April  she  was  virtually  at  ward  Bulgaria  did  not  openly  break  with 
Yugoslavia  until  15  April. 

For  allies  Yugoslavia  had  no  one  but  an  exhausted  Greece  and  a  distant 
Britain,5  who  even  with  the  help  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  ready 

1  See  Hassell’s  entry  in  his  diary  on  2  April  1941  in  Budapest  about  the  offer  of  Fiume  ( Von 
andern  Deutschland,  p.  197)-  Although  it  has  been  seen  that  Hitler  had  no  pro-Hungarian  pre¬ 
dilections  and  had  frequently  told  Mussolini  that  the  Adriatic  was  Italy’s,  he  several  times  made 
offers  of  this  kind;  see  above,  p.  332. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  vii.  257. 

3  See  R.  V.  Burks:  Two  Teleki  Letters’  ( Journal  of  Central  European  Affairs,  April  1947,  p.  72). 
It  was  imagined  that  it  would  be  15  April  before  the  Hungarian  army  moved  and  it  was  argued 
that  with  the  Germans  beyond  Zagreb  Yugoslavia  as  such  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

4  In  waiting  until  10  April  before  invading  Yugoslav  territory,  the  Hungarians  claimed  that 

they  had  waited  until  Yugoslavia  had  ceased  to  exist,  since  the  new  state  of  Croatia  was  pro¬ 
claimed  on  that  day.  See  below,  p.  355-  5  See  below,  pp.  361—2. 
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to  return  to  the  Continent  effectually  for  three  years.1  Slovenia  lay  open 
to  attack  based  on  Graz  and  there  was  little  to  defend  Croatia  but  the 
Drava,  or  Serbia  but  the  Danube.  The  difficult  country  which  Hitler  had 
feared  began  only  in  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and  Macedonia.  Many  Serbs 
and  Montenegrins  had  longed  to  fight  Hitler,  and  there  were  Slovenes  and 
even  some  Croats  who  shared  their  faith.2  But  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces 
were  hopelessly  ill-equipped.  The  General  Staff  was  dominated  by  con¬ 
servative  officers  who  had  pooh-poohed  mechanization  as  unsoldierly. 
Further,  the  Yugoslav  state  had  been  small  and  poor  and  still  more  im¬ 
poverished  by  corruption.  There  was  next  to  no  adequate  air  force 
(despite  Axis-type  aircraft)  for  either  offensive  or  defensive  purposes. 
Indeed,  from  the  morning  of  6  April  a  ghastly  confusion  increasingly  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Sporazum  had  not  had  very  much  effect  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  and  Croat  soldiers  were  all  too  often  commanded  by 
Serbian  officers  whom  they  distrusted,  feared,  or  despised.  People  who 
responded  to  the  call-up  often  found  no  barracks  or  equipment  available. 
The  Nazis  had  prepared  the  usual  sabotage:  even  in  Serbia  they  had  some 
Serb  fascist  agents,  members  of  the  Ljotic  movement  to  which  Stojadinovic 
had  stood  close,  and  the  German  minority  had  been  trained  for  its  tasks. 

There  was  some  sharp  fighting  in  Slovenia  at  the  very  beginning.  In 
Croatia  the  Ustase,  who  had  been  gaining  strength  in  the  last  two  years, 
seized  a  number  of  key  points.  The  ordinary  people  perhaps  felt  vaguely 
pro-British,  but  many  were  attracted  by  Nazi  catchwords  which  said  that 
Germany  was  the  friend  of  Croatia;  they  saw  that  no  bombs  fell  near  their 
homes.  Some  were  pacifist  and  many  quite  naturally  defeatist;  they  hated 
the  Ustase  but  they  feared  them.  When  Macek,  who  was  back  at  his  home 
in  Kupinec,  broadcast  to  the  Croats  on  8  April  he  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  an  inevitable  period  of  Ustasa  domination  under  German  protection; 
though  he  told  his  people  to  join  up,  he  avoided  anything  which  might 
sound  too  much  like  a  fighting  speech.  Zagreb  was  soon  out  of  touch  with 
Belgrade.  Two  British  officials  who  rushed  south  by  car  from  Zagreb3  at 
the  last  moment  before  the  Germans  arrived  found  themselves  everywhere 
kindly  received  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  but  in  one  place  the  soldiers  would 
be  ready  to  fight  though  without  instructions,  in  another  the  Ustase  had 
seized  the  heights  above  the  town,  in  another  the  white  flag  was  already 
flying.  By  Thursday,  10  April,  Kvaternik  was  able  to  broadcast  from 
Zagreb  as  acting  chief  of  the  new  Axis-sponsored  Croatia,  and  the 
Hungarians  occupied  the  Backa  (Voivodina) ;  on  12  April  Pavelic  declared 
himself  head  of  the  Croatian  state,  which  was  recognized  by  both  Germany 
and  Italy  on  15  April. 

1  A  British  pledge  of  alliance  was  made  on  7  April. 

2  Especially  in  the  Yugoslav  navy  where  the  Croats  had  more  standing  than  in  the  army. 

3  By  devious  courses,  since  the  roads  were  often  blocked  with  snow. 
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In  Serbia  and  Montenegro  the  warlike  spirit  was  still  strong,  but  the 
war,  nevertheless,  was  soon  admitted  to  be  lost.  The  Government  moved 
away  from  the  ruins  of  Belgrade  to  Pale,  near  Sarajevo,  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  Ma£ek  had  decided  that  he  would  stay  in  Croatia,  as  he  always 
had,1  but  he  sent  his  colleague,  Krnjevic  (who  had  returned  with  him  to 
Zagreb  and  Kupinec  on  7  April  and  escaped  just  in  time  before  the 
Ustasa  regime  was  established)  to  represent  the  Groat  Peasant  Party  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  Germans  reached  Belgrade  on  Easter  Day,  13  April. 
When  Krnjevic  arrived  at  Pale  that  day,  the  Ministers  agreed  to  move  on 
to  Montenegro  to  organize  resistance,  and  on  Tuesday  the  15th  a  govern¬ 
ment  statement  was  published  which  still  tried  to  hide  the  truth.  But  in  the 
night  of  1 4- 1 5  April,  at  Niksic  in  Montenegro,  it  was  decided  that  the  King 
and  the  Government  must  escape  while  they  could:  they  were  flown  to 
Athens  in  such  aircraft  as  Mirkovic  could  muster.2  On  17  April  Nedic 
surrendered  with  his  army  to  the  Germans  and  Yugoslavia  capitulated. 
The  more  intrepid  military  leaders  removed  their  fighting  stocks  to  safe 
hiding-places  in  the  mountains  and  waited  for  the  storm  to  break  over 
their  heads.  The  Simovic  Government  were  not  finally  established  in 
London  until  the  second  half  of  July. 

(c)  The  Partition  of  Yugoslavia 

The  partition  of  Yugoslavia  presented  rather  more  difficulty  than  its 
military  conquest.  Weizsacker,  State  Secretary  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry,  told  Hassell  what  was  fairly  generally  known  in  political  circles 
in  Berlin,  that,  from  the  moment  of  the  revolution  in  Belgrade,  Hitler  con¬ 
demned  Yugoslavia  to  destruction  and  planned  grotesque  ‘solutions’  of 
the  South  Slav  problem.3  The  Fiihrer’s  provisional  directions  to  the  army 
early  in  April  for  the  partitioning  of  Yugoslavia  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Slovenia  north  of  the  Sava  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the  German  Gaue  of 
Styria  and  Carinthia;  as  the  Italians  were  in  occupation  of  a  considerable  part 
of  this  territory,  Hitler  would  write  to  Mussolini  about  their  withdrawal. 

The  Prekomurje  and  the  Backa  were  to  be  given  to  the  Hungarians,  with  a 
later  transfer  of  the  German  population  of  the  latter  in  view. 

The  Yugoslav  Banat  and  Serbia,  with  the  copper  mines  at  Bor4  and  the  coal¬ 
mines,  were  to  be  under  German  military  rule. 

Yugoslav  Macedonia  was  to  go  to  Bulgaria. 

Croatia  was  to  become  independent. 

Italy  was  to  decide  about  the  rest,  including  Bosnia  and  Montenegro ;  Monte¬ 
negro  might  be  restored  as  an  independent  state. 

1  Kosutic  also  stayed.  2  Peter  II,  King  of  Yugoslavia:  A  King’s  Heritage,  p.  84. 

3  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  201  (10  April  1941). 

4  These  mines  had  been  financed  by  French  capital.  They  were  ceded  by  Laval  to  Goring 
(Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  p.  370). 
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The  army,  and  especially  the  Wirlschaftsrustungsamt,  was  to  express  its  more 
exact  wishes.1 

This  plan  seems  to  have  been  completed  at  Hitler’s  headquarters  on 
12  April,2  the  day  before  the  Germans  occupied  Belgrade.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Ciano  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Fiihrer  at  Miinchen- 
kirchen  a  week  later,  Hitler  was  full  of  military  projects  which  could  be 
carried  out  now  that  the  winter  was  over,  but  he  would  not  discuss  the 
division  of  the  spoils.3  This  was  left  to  Ribbentrop,  who  saw  Ciano  in 
Vienna  on  21  April,  and,  far  from  negotiating,  presented  him  with  Hitler’s 
orders  on  Slovenia.  Italy  might  have  what  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
Reich,  but  in  a  telegram  to  the  Duce  Ciano  uneasily  pointed  out  that  the 
German  frontier  was  to  come  within  3  km.  of  Ljubljana — it  was,  indeed, 
to  follow  the  line  of  the  Sava  river  until  a  few  miles’  distance  from  Zagreb. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  Ftihrer’s  explanatory  letter  which  had  been 
planned.  ‘Ribbentrop  specifically  repeated  that  this  frontier  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  final,  since  it  has  been  thus  laid  down  irrevocably  by  Hitler.’4  It 
was  ratified  by  an  Italo-German  Agreement  signed  in  Berlin  on  8  July.5 
Thereby  the  Germans  annexed  about  three-quarters  of  Slovenia,  most  of 
it  designated  as  Lower  Styria  (Unter-Steiermark)  and  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Gauleiter  of  Styria  proper.  A  strip  of  land  along  the 
frontier  of  Garinthia  was  annexed  to  that  Gau ,  together  with  a  fragment  of 
the  old  Austrian  region  of  Carniola  (Krain).6  The  Italians  had  drawn  up 
a  statute  for  their  portion  of  Slovenia  which  they  annexed  by  decree-law 
on  3  May:  whereas  the  Slovene  language  was  entirely  suppressed  in 
Lower  Styria,  in  the  Italian  province  of  Ljubljana  it  remained  the  language 
of  the  schools,  and  official  documents  were  to  appear  in  both  Italian  and 
Slovene.7  Indeed,  as  Ciano  suggested  in  his  Diary  on  29  April  1941,  the 
Italian  authorities  made  considerable  efforts  to  overcome  their  unpopu¬ 
larity  with  the  Slovenes  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  contrast  Italian  rule 
favourably  with  the  rule  of  the  Germans  north  of  the  Sava.  The  Slovene 
population  was  strongly  Catholic  and,  whereas  the  Church  in  Slovenia 
was  harshly  persecuted  by  the  Germans,  the  Italians  treated  the  clergy 
with  favour. 

In  addition  to  Slovenia  north  of  the  Sava  the  Germans  continued  to 
require  for  themselves  Serbia  and  that  part  of  the  Banat,  Hungarian 
before  1919,  which  had  belonged  to  Yugoslavia.  ‘It  is  the  German 

1  Cf.  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvii.  60-62  (1195-PS). 

2  The  document  which  contains  this  plan  refers  to  a  secret  military  document  dated  3  April 
I94I* 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  649-52;  Eng.  version,  pp.  434-6. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  652  and  436  respectively. 

5  Raphael  Lemkin:  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe  (Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  1944))  P-  243- 

6  Ibid.  pp.  582-4. 


7  Ibid.  p.  245. 
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Government’s  intention’,  Ciano  telegraphed  to  Mussolini  on  21  April,  ‘to 
reduce  Serbia  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  so  as  to  prevent  its  again  becom¬ 
ing  an  active  and  dangerous  centre  of  conspiracy  and  intrigues.  With  this 
in  view  the  Bulgarian,  Rumanian,  Hungarian  and  Croatian  territorial 
demands  at  the  expense  of  Serbia  are  more  or  less  accepted.’1  Hitler  had 
received  the  King  of  Bulgaria  on  19  April  and  had  in  fact  promised  him 
the  whole  of  Macedonia,  whose  capital,  Skoplje  (Uskub),  Bulgarian  troops 
had  been  allowed  by  the  Germans  to  occupy  on  the  same  day.  Since  Italy 
had  counted  on  adding  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonian  territory  to 
Albania,  Ciano  was  taken  aback  to  hear  about  Macedonia  from  Ribben- 
trop.  On  22  April  the  latter  informed  him  that,  notwithstanding  his 
promises  to  Boris,  the  Fiihrer  wished  to  meet  the  Italians  over  the  Kossovo 
district  of  Serbia.  He  intended,  nevertheless,  to  keep  the  Ljitoten  salient 
in  favour  of  Bulgaria  and  that  of  Mitrovica  in  favour  of  Serbia,  since  these 
territories  contained  German-owned  mines.2 

The  administration  of  the  Yugoslav  Banat  by  the  Germans  could  be 
based  upon  the  existence  of  a  noticeable  German  population  there — it  has 
been  seen  that  a  much  larger  German  state  in  this  area  had  been  talked 
of.3  Hitler  took  over  Serbia  proper  in  order  to  break  the  Serb  spirit,  and 
it  was  governed  accordingly.  The  population  of  Serbia  was  as  savagely 
treated  as  the  Poles  or  the  Jews;  if  one  German  was  killed  there,  a  hundred 
Serbs  were  executed  in  revenge.  For  some  months  no  Serb  quisling  could 
be  found,  but  on  30  August  1941  General  Nedic  agreed  to  be  head  of  a 
puppet  government  in  Belgrade.  Together  Serbia  and  the  Banat  con¬ 
tained  important  economic  resources  which  the  Germans  intended  directly 
to  control.  In  addition  to  the  mines  referred  to  in  the  programme  of 
12  April  there  was  the  arms  factory  at  Kragujevac,  and  the  Trepca  lead- 
mines  at  Kossovska-Mitrovica,4  in  the  salient  upon  which  Hitler  had 
insisted.  The  allocation  of  formerly  Yugoslav  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria  was 
confirmed. 

With  regard  to  Croatia  and  Montenegro,  the  German  formula  declared 
that  Italy  was  to  have  an  entirely  free  hand.  On  21  April  Ribbentrop 
showed  unwillingness  with  regard  to  the  proposal  that  the  House  of  Savoy 
should  supply  Croatia  with  a  King,  and  he  tempered  Ciano’s  claim  to  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia  with  suggestions  in  favour  of  both  the  Croats  and  the 
Magyars.  On  the  following  day,  after  consultation  with  Hitler,  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  dropped  these  qualifications.3  One  can  only  suppose 
that  the  Fiihrer  foresaw  the  quarrels  to  which  Dalmatia  was  bound  to  give 

Ciano :  Europa ,  p.  654;  Eng.  version,  p.  437.  The  Rumanians  occupied  a  small  area  adjacent 
to  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  656  and  438  respectively.  3  See  above,  p.  354. 

4  These  mines  had  been  financed  by  British  capital.  There  is  another  Mitrovica  in  Slovenia 
on  the  Sava. 

5  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  652-3,  655;  Eng.  version,  pp.  436-7,  438. 
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rise  and  preferred  to  leave  others  to  wrangle  over  frontier  lines  which  he 
himself  might  (and  did)  later  revise.  Until  then  the  Reichswehr  was  able 
to  insist  upon  controlling  all  essential  economic  supplies  and  com¬ 
munications  throughout  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  whether  theoretical 
sovereignty  over  Fiume  or  Split  was  Italian  or  not  was  a  very  subsidiary 
matter.  As  for  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  Hitler  both  despised  and 
suspected,  it  might  suit  him  very  well  to  feel  called  upon  at  some  later 
stage  to  liberate  the  Croats  from  its  rule. 

At  this  point  Ciano  began  to  complain  in  his  Diary  of  the  exaggerated 
clamour  for  the  whole  of  Dalmatia  which  Avas  arising  in  Italy,  especially 
in  the  Senate.1  After  years  of  incitement  by  the  Fascist  regime  its  leaders 
now  lamented  their  own  success.  For  when  Ciano  met  Pavelic  on  25  April 
in  Ljubljana  and  again,  with  Mussolini,  at  Monfalcone  on  7  May  the 
Ustasa  leader  pointed  out  that  there  were  next  to  no  Dalmatian  Italians 
and  insisted  that  his  own  position  would  be  quite  untenable  if  the  new 
Croatia  were  immediately  to  lose  the  whole  of  Dalmatia.  At  this  stage 
both  Ciano  and  Mussolini  realized  that  it  was  foolish  to  paralyse  their  own 
protege.  The  whole  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  in  spite  of  their  mixed 
Serbo-Croat  population,  had  noAV  been  given  to  Croatia,  but  without 
Dalmatia  Pavelic  would  find  himself  worse  treated  by  his  Italian  patrons 
than  Macek  had  been  by  Prince  Paul  when  the  Sporazum  was  made.  After 
a  great  deal  of  haggling,  particularly  over  Split,  it  was  agreed  that  Italy 
should  take  the  Dalmatian  coast  from  north  of  Zara  to  south  of  Split 
(which  gave  her  direct  control  of  important  bauxite  mines)  together  with 
the  islands  (except  for  Brae,  Hvar,  and  Lesina) ;  she  also  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  farther  south  to  include  Kotor  but  not  Dubrovnik.  These 
territories  were  organized  as  the  province  of  Dalmatia — ‘la  Dalmazia  sto- 
rica’  as  the  Fascists  said — with  its  capital  Zara;  on  1 1  July  Bastianini  was 
appointed  its  governor.2 

At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  without  very  much  difficulty,  and  to  the 
considerable  gratification  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  the  throne  of 
Croatia  should  be  offered  to  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto,3  and  the 
ceremony  actually  took  place  in  Rome  on  18  May.  The  Duke,  who  had 
never  been  taken  very  seriously,4  was  unable  to  take  his  new  kingdom 
seriously  enough  to  visit  it,  and  remained  in  Italy  until  the  fall  of  Musso¬ 
lini  and  the  collapse  of  Italian  authority  in  Croatia.  On  the  day  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown  three  Italo-Croat  agreements  were  signed  in 
Rome;  one  ratified  the  frontiers;  by  another  Italy  guaranteed  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Croatia,  while  Croatia  at  the 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1  May  1941  and  also  24  April,  where  Ciano  remarks:  ‘To  be  pro- 
Dalmatian  is  a  profession  for  many.’ 

2  See  Lemkin :  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe,  p.  246. 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  657;  Eng.  version,  p.  439. 

4  Cf.  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  8  May  1941. 
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same  time  virtually  placed  her  foreign  relations  in  Italy’s  hands;  and  the 
third  was  a  military  agreement.  According  to  this  last  Mussolini  was  to 
get  his  way  about  the  Adriatic  after  all,  for  the  Dalmatian  coast  and 
islands  belonging  to  Croatia  were  not  to  be  fortified,  and  Italy  was  to  have 
a  right  of  military  transit  across  Croatian  territory.1  When  Fiihrer  and 
Duce  met  at  the  Brenner  on  2  June,  these  arrangements  were  approved  by 
the  Germans,  and  Ribbentrop  even  expressed  the  desire  that  Italy  should 
be  the  scene  of  the  accession  of  Axis  Croatia  to  the  Tripartite  Pact;  this 
further  ceremony  was  duly  performed  in  Venice  on  15  June.  Ciano 
privately  expressed  scepticism — as  well  he  might — with  regard  to  the  over- 
generous  attitude  of  Hitler,  who  appeared  to  have  agreed  to  full  political 
control  of  Croatia  by  the  Italians.  In  fact  the  German  army  remained  in 
occupation2  under  the  command  of  the  notoriously  Italophobe  General 
Glaise-Horstenau,  while  a  protege  of  Ribbentrop  called  Kasche  arrived  as 
German  Minister  in  Zagreb  to  wrangle  with  the  General  in  the  name — -or 
at  any  rate  in  the  interests — of  the  SS.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  Italy’s 
participation  in  the  war  Mussolini  expressed  to  his  son-in-law  his  bitter¬ 
ness  over  the  whole  Croatian  affair.3  He  had  only  one  consolation :  a  few 
days  earlier  he  had  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  telling  Bardossy  that  the 
Magyars  were  to  Fiume  what  the  Swiss  were  to  Genoa.4  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Hungarians,5  in  addition  to  their  occupation  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Baranya  and  Backa  (the  western  two-thirds  of  the  Voivodina),  had 
also  occupied  the  Slovene  Prekomurje  and  the  Croat  Medjumurje,6  two 
small  territories  lying  north  and  south  respectively  of  the  river  Mura 
(Mures,  Mur). 

When  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano  met  on  2 1  April  the  Montenegrin  question 
seemed  the  simplest  and  smallest  one  of  all;  Ribbentrop  agreed  to  an 
independent  state  [ffc]  ‘united  to  Italy  by  constitutional  and  political  ties’.7 
Unexpected  complications,  however,  arose.  The  Queen  of  Italy  was  the 
daughter  of  King  Nicholas,  the  last  King  of  Montenegro  before  its  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  Yugoslav  state.  She  persuaded  her  husband  that  the 
Petrovic  dynasty  should  be  restored,  and  the  crown  of  Montenegro  was 
offered  to  one  after  another  of  her  poor  and  neglected  relations,  by  each 

1  Lemkin:  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe,  p.  252.  A  German-Croatian  Treaty  fixing  the  boun¬ 
daries  between  Lower  Styria  and  Croatia  was  signed  in  Zagreb  on  13  May. 

2  General  Jodi  (Chief  of  Operations  Staff,  OKW)  seems  to  have  made  the  intention  to  do  so 
clear  to  General  Marras,  the  Italian  military  attache  in  Berlin  (see  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  219-20 
(28  April  1941)). 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  10  June  1941.  4  Ibid.  4  June  1941. 

5  Hitler  had  received  Horthy  to  discuss  the  position  on  24  April  1941. 

6  After  Magyar-Croat  negotiations  about  the  Medjumurje,  the  Hungarians  suddenly 
announced  on  8  J  uly  that  it  had  been  taken  over  by  their  military  administration  as  from  that 
morning.  On  27  December  1941  Horthy  and  Bardossy  signed  a  decree  reincorporating  the 
‘Recovered  Southern  Territories  into  the  Hungarian  Holy  Crown’  (Lemkin:  Axis  Rule  in 
Occupied  Europe,  pp.  631-3). 

7  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  653;  Eng.  version,  p.  437. 
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of  whom  it  was  refused.  On  21  May  Mazzolini,  who  had  been  put 
temporarily  in  charge  as  Italian  High  Commissioner,  brought  back  the 
news  that  in  Cetinje  they  wanted  the  Queen  herself.  Ciano  liked  the  idea, 
partly  because  he  believed  that  Albania  would  be  jealous  if  Montenegro 
had  a  dynasty  of  its  own — already  Albanian  territory  was  threatened  by 
the  talk  of  restoring  the  Montenegro  of  1914.  But  Victor  Emmanuel 
vetoed  the  plan  for  his  wife  to  rule  in  her  own  right,  after  which  a  regency 
was  spoken  of.  On  26  May  Ciano  expressed  his  astonishment  that  Monte¬ 
negro  should  ever  have  claimed  so  much  time,1  and  a  deadlock  seemed  to 
have  been  reached.  Later  in  the  year  when  the  fact  could  not  be  shirked 
that  Montenegro  was  anything  but  subdued,  General  Pirzio  Biroli  was 
sent  there  as  Italian  Military  Governor;2  he  was  to  find  his  hands  full.3 

In  this  way  Yugoslavia  was  broken  up  into  its  component  parts,  so 
roughly  and  with  so  much  more  consideration  for  the  interests  of  its 
enemies  than  for  any  of  its  former  citizens  that  again  many  more  problems 
had  been  created  than  solved.  Nothing,  moreover,  poisoned  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  Italy  more  than  their  continued  quarrels  over 
Yugoslav  spoils  and  over  the  policy  that  they  should  pursue  with  regard 
to  the  Yugoslav  Partisans.4 

(d)  The  Defeat  and  Occupation  of  Greece 

At  5.15  a.m.  on  6  April  1941  the  German  troops  in  Bulgaria  had 
invaded  Greece.  On  the  7th  the  withdrawal  of  the  Yugoslav  southern 
army  exposed  the  Greek  flank,  and  the  Germans  broke  through  towards 
Salonika  which  they  occupied  on  the  next  day.  Their  propaganda  was 
conciliatory  in  this  case;  almost  politely  they  invited  the  Greeks  to  sur¬ 
render,  for  they  (the  Germans)  had  come  only  to  drive  the  British  out. 
Metaxas  had  died  at  the  end  of  January  1941,  and  his  successor  as  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  Korizis,  had  been  less  afraid  that  British  help  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  Germans  with  their  desired  pretext  for  intervention.  On  8  Febru¬ 
ary  Korizis  had  renewed  a  declaration  made  by  Metaxas  on  18  January 
that  Greece  would  resist  a  German  attack,  and  on  4  March  Eden  and 
General  Dill  (Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff)  arranged  with  the  Greek 
Premier  in  Athens  that  British  help  should  be  sent — one  British  armoured 
brigade,  two  Australian  divisions,  a  New  Zealand  division,  and  some 
British  Corps  artillery.5  By  the  middle  of  March  these  inadequate  forces 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  26  May  I94I- 

2  See  Lemkin,  op.  cit.  p.  590,  for  Mussolini’s  proclamation  concerning  the  establishment  of 
a  Governorship  of  Montenegro,  3  October  1941. 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  658-9. 

4  For  an  account  of  Yugoslavia  partitioned  and  occupied  see  Survey  for  I939~4*5:  Hitler's 
Europe,  pp.  648-74. 

5  One  Australian  division  never  left  Africa  and  the  other  arrived  too  late.  See  Compton 
Mackenzie:  Wind  of  Freedom  (London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1943),  which  is  not,  however,  altogether 
reliable,  owing  to  its  having  been  written  before  a  great  deal  of  evidence  became  available. 
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were  beginning  to  arrive,  but  the  presence  of  British  Imperial  forces  on 
the  Greek  mainland  was  openly  admitted  only  on  6  April.  By  the  time  of 
the  German  attack  on  Yugoslavia  the  Greeks  themselves  were  inevitably 
exhausted  in  every  way,  and  when  Simovic  arrived  in  Athens  on  1 7  April 
they,  too,  were  forced  to  give  up  hope.  Korizis  killed  himself  the  day 
after  the  Yugoslav  leader  arrived,  and  on  20  April  the  Greek  generals 
in  Epirus  and  Macedonia  offered  to  capitulate.  On  the  21st  the  Greeks 
informed  the  British  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  struggle  and 
on  the  22nd  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  forces  began.  On  the  23rd 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  his  Ministers  retired  to  Crete.  On  the  24th 
the  Bulgarians  invaded  Greece,  taking  over  Eastern  Macedonia  from  the 
Germans;  on  the  25th  the  Germans  took  Lemnos  and  on  the  27th  they 
entered  Athens. 

Meanwhile  Ciano  had  met  Ribbentrop  at  Vienna  on  21  April,  when  he 
demanded  the  annexation  to  Italy  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Albania  of  north-western  Greece  (or  Tsamuria),  from  Fiorina  to 
Preveza;  the  rest  to  be  decided  later  on.1  To  this  Ribbentrop  brought  the 
Fiihrer’s  assent  the  next  day;  it  was  qualified  only  by  the  announcement 
that  Boris  had  claimed  Salonika  on  19  April  and  that  Hitler  approved  the 
claim.2 

The  Greek  surrender  to  the  Germans,  extremely  humiliating  for  the 
Italians  to  witness,  had  begun  on  20  April,  precisely  in  the  north-west  of 
Greece,  and  a  convention  of  surrender  was  signed  precisely  on  2 1  April, 
the  day  of  the  first  Ciano-Ribbentrop  meeting  in  Vienna.  The  Germans 
informed  the  Italians,  and  Jodi  and  the  Italian  General,  Ferrero,  flew  to 
Salonika  to  receive  Tsolakoglu,  the  Greek  General  who  had  initiated  the 
surrender  in  Epirus.  Article  1  of  the  capitulation  signed  on  23  April 
confirmed  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Greeks,  but  Article  2  made 
an  unprecedented  reference  to  the  courage  with  which  the  Greeks  had 
‘safeguarded  their  military  honour’. 3  The  German  attitude  continued  for 
some  weeks  to  be  one  of  admiration  for  Greek  valour,  expressed  by  Hitler 
in  a  speech  on  4  May.  Indeed,  the  Germans  behaved  as  if  they  had  come 
to  protect  the  Greeks  against  the  Italians  as  well  as  against  the  British,  and 
there  were  incidents  between  the  German  and  Italian  forces.4 

In  the  night  of  26—27  April,  as  the  Germans  were  preparing  their  entry 
into  Athens,  Mackensen,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome,  brought  the 
news  to  Ciano  that  Tsolakoglu  was  ready  to  form  a  government  which 
would  sign  the  capitulation  of  Greece.5  Anfuso  was  sent  to  meet  List  (the 

1  Ciano:  Europa ,  p.  654;  Eng.  version,  p.  437. 

Ibid.  pp.  656  and  439  respectively.  The  phrase  used  was  that  the  Bulgarian  request  ‘e  stata 
vista  con  simpatia  da  Hitler’. 

3  See  Giornale  d’ Italia,  25  April  1941. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  26  April  1941. 

5  Ibid.  27  April  1941. 
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German  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Balkans)  and  Tsolakoglu  at  Larissa 
on  27  April;  by  the  29th  the  whole  thing  was  arranged,  with  Tsolakoglu 
as  the  head  of  an  Axis-protected  regime. 

Apart  from  the  loss  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Italy,  Tsamuria  to  Albania, 
and  Eastern  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace  to  the  Bulgars,1  Greece  was 
theoretically  condemned  to  an  all-over  Italian  ‘ceiling’  occupation  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Under  Tsolakoglu,  Thessaly  and  the  Peloponnesus 
retained  a  shadow  of  autonomy  qualified  by  the  supervision  of  the  Axis 
representatives  in  Athens.  On  2  July  1941  Mussolini  published  a  pro¬ 
clamation2  appointing  an  Italian  High  Commissioner,  responsible  to  the 
Supreme  Command,  to  administer  Italian-occupied  Greece.  An  able 
diplomat  called  Ghigi  was  given  the  post,  and  did  what  he  could  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  cruelty  of  the  circumstances.  The  Bulgars  applied  a  policy  of 
extermination  in  Thrace  where  probably  the  worst  conditions  in  all 
occupied  Greece  prevailed:  in  Eastern  Macedonia  things  were  not  very 
much  better.3 

In  practice  the  Germans  remained  in  any  position  which  seemed  to 
them  important,  in  particular  Salonika,  the  Piraeus,  and  Lemnos.  They 
never  had  enough  ships  to  patrol  the  long  Greek  coastline  together  with 
the  islands,  and  were  bound  to  depend  upon  the  Italians  in  the  west  and 
around  the  Peloponnesus;  they  used  the  Bulgars  in  the  Aegean,  but  here, 
too,  they  kept  control.4  Their  position  was,  of  course,  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  conquest  of  Crete  at  the  end  of  May.  Later  the  Germans  varied 
their  forces  in  Greece  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  against 
Russia  or  of  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks.5 

1  Technically  these  various  territories  were  only  ‘occupied’  until  the  end  of  the  war,  i.e.  until 
the  final  Axis  victory  should  sanction  formal  annexations. 

2  Lemkin:  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe,  p.  415- 

3  See  Elisabeth  Barker:  Macedonia  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1950), 
pp.  80-81;  C.  M.  Woodhouse:  The  Apple  of  Discord  (London,  Hutchinson,  1948),  pp.  123,  129. 

4  See  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  pp.  18,  49. 

5  For  an  account  of  Greece  under  Axis  domination  see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  Hitler’s  Europe, 
pp.  678-90. 


PART  VI 


THE  BREACH  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(i)  The  Deterioration  in  Russo-German  Relations,  23  August  1939 

to  22  June  1941 

(a)  An  Irrepressible  Conflict? 

The  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August  1939  was  broken,  twenty-two 
months  after  the  date  of  its  conclusion,  by  Germany’s  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  on  22  June  1941 ;  and,  in  one  sense,  this  breach  is  easily  accounted 
for.  When  the  Pact  was  being  negotiated,  Hitler  was  already  intending  to 
break  it  whenever  this  might  suit  him,  and  the  Russians,  on  their  side, 
were  expecting  that  he  would  break  it  sooner  or  later. 

To  gain  command  over  the  vast  area  and  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  ultimate  objective  of  all  Hitler’s  successive  acts  of  aggression, 
because  nothing  short  of  this  would  enable  him  to  achieve  his  ambition  of 
building  Germany  up  into  a  super-Power  on  the  scale  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  not  be  achieved  by  the  attainment  of  his  less  remote  objectives : 
the  union  of  all  contiguous  German  populations  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
Third  Reich;  the  imposition  of  Germany’s  hegemony  on  neighbouring 
European  countries,  east  and  west  of  her;  and  the  acquisition  of  tropical 
dependencies  for  Germany,  at  her  West  European  victims’  expense,  in 
Africa  and  perhaps  also  in  Indonesia.  If  Germany  was  to  increase  her 
stature  in  the  twentieth  century  in  the  measure  in  which  the  United  States 
had  increased  hers  in  the  nineteenth,  Germany  must  find  the  virgin  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  present  domain  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  must  appropriate  it 
for  her  own  use  by  treating  its  inhabitants  as  the  American  pioneers  had 
treated  the  American  Indians.  The  Russians,  however,  on  their  side, 
would  fight,  and,  if  defeated,  go  down  fighting,  rather  than  submit  tamely 
to  playing  the  North  American  Indians’  role  for  Germany’s  benefit.  For 
at  least  500  years  past  the  Russian  people  had  been  inspired  by  a  confidence 
in  their  own  destiny.  As  Christians  they  had  felt  themselves  to  be  the 
chosen  depositaries  and  guardians  of  Orthodox  Christianity  after  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  peoples  in  Anatolia  and 
South-Eastern  Europe  had  been  crowned  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
Again,  the  Communist  minority  of  the  Russian  people  who  had  been  in 
power  since  1917  felt  themselves  to  be  the  depositaries  and  guardians  of 
Marxian  orthodoxy  in  a  world  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  the 
first  Great  Power  to  adopt  Communism  as  its  official  faith.  In  the  event, 
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Russian  Communists  and  Russian  Christians  made  common  cause  in 
defending,  against  the  Nazi  German  invader,  the  soil  of  a  Russia  that  was 
holy  to  Russians  of  all  persuasions. 

In  this  sense  the  Russo-German  conflict  that  broke  out  on  22  June  1941 
was  irrepressible.  Yet  Hitler’s  breach,  on  that  date,  of  the  pact  that  he 
had  made  with  Stalin  on  23  August  1939  raises  two  questions.  First,  why 
did  Hitler,  in  his  pursuit  of  his  Russian  objective,  decide  to  abandon  the 
boa  constrictor’s  tactics  in  favour  of  the  tiger’s?  Second,  why,  even  when 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  pressure  would  never  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  completely  into  his  power,  did  he  make  war  on  the  Soviet 
Union  before  Great  Britain  had  been  subdued? 

The  first  question  arises  because  the  constrictor  tactics  which  Hitler  had 
been  employing  against  the  Soviet  Union  since  23  August  1939  had  been 
paying  him  good  dividends.  It  was  evident  that  the  Soviet  Government 
were  much  too  much  frightened  of  Germany  ever  to  dream  of  attacking 
her.  They  would  not  fight  unless  Germany  made  the  direct  assault  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  she  did  make  on  22  June  1941 ;  and  they  had  repeatedly 
given  evidence  of  the  strength  of  their  desire  to  avoid  providing  Hitler 
with  any  excuse  for  making  war  on  them.  They  had  shown  this  by  giving 
way  to  Germany  on  every  point  in  which  the  two  parties’  interests  con¬ 
flicted  in  the  progressive  partitioning  of  Eastern  Europe  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Axis  Powers.  They  had  shown  it  again  in  their 
willingness  to  furnish  Germany  with  valuable  supplies  and  to  go  on  doing 
this  when  Germany  proved  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  goods  of  equivalent  value  in  exchange.1  During  those  twenty- 
two  months  the  Soviet  Government  had  gone  to  greater  lengths  in  appeas¬ 
ing  Germany  than  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  gone  during 
the  period  between  Hitler’s  advent  to  power  and  15  March  1939-  Gould 
not  Hitler  get  the  Soviet  Union  completely  into  his  power  by  continuing 
to  push  her  farther  along  this  fatal  course  by  carefully  regulated  stages? 
Hitler  had  shown  himself  a  past  master  in  calculating  the  quantities  and 
the  frequencies  of  the  doses  of  humiliation  that  his  victims  would  swallow 
quietly,  without  turning  at  bay.  It  looks  as  if,  in  dealing  in  this  customary 
way  of  his  with  the  Soviet  Government,  Hitler  had  realized,  at  some  stage 
in  the  course  of  those  twenty-two  months,  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  unwilling  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  war.  Unlike  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  allow  him  to  gain  complete  control  over  her  without  fighting. 
Therefore  he  must  gain  control  over  her  by  force  of  arms,  as  he  had 
already  gained  control  over  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece. 

No  doubt  Hitler  in  1941,  like  Chamberlain  in  1 939, 2  seriously  under- 

1  See  below,  pp.  406-14.  2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  24-25. 
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estimated  the  Soviet  Union’s  fighting  power.  The  only  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  that  had,  as  yet,  taken  this  at  its  true  measure  were  the  two  that  had 
had  recent  direct  experience  of  the  Red  Army  on  the  battlefield.  The 
severity  of  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Japanese  army  in  August  1939  at 
Nomonhan1  had  taught  Japan  a  lesson  that  deterred  her  from  joining 
Germany  in  her  assault  on  the  Soviet  Union,  even  when  Soviet  fortunes 
in  the  Russo-German  war  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  brilliance  of  the 
victories  won  by  the  Finnish  army  over  the  first  wave  of  their  Russian 
assailants  in  the  Winter  War  of  1939-40  did  not  blind  the  Finnish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating  as  soon  as  the  Red  Army  began  to 
bring  its  full  strength  to  bear  against  the  Mannerheim  Line.2  Foreign 
governments  that  lacked  this  experience  were  tempted  to  draw  a  less  sober 
and  less  realistic  conclusion  from  the  Russian  reverses  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  Winter  War.  They  tended  to  over-estimate  the  damage  that  had  been 
done  to  the  Red  Army  by  the  Great  Purge  of  1936  and  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  two  special  assets  for  the  fighting  of 
a  defensive  war  on  Russian  soil.  It  was  not  realized  how  patriotically  the 
Great  Russians  and  many  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
rally  round  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  face  of  an  atrocious  invader;  and 
it  was  not  realized,  either,  that  the  vastness  of  the  Red  Army’s  room  for 
manoeuvre  within  its  own  territory  made  the  Soviet  Union  an  unpromising 
target  for  a  Blitzkrieg.  The  German  Wehrmacht  had  demonstrated  that 
a  mechanized  and  armoured  striking  force  could  overrun  Denmark  in  one 
night,  Poland  in  three  weeks,  and  France  in  one  month;  but  the  difference 
in  scale  between  these  puny  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  colossus 
made  the  military  problem  of  dealing  the  Soviet  Union  a  ‘knock-out  blow’ 
different,  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  This  mortal  difference  was, 
no  doubt,  appreciated  by  the  ablest  of  Hitler’s  military  advisers.  But  it 
was  not  appreciated  by  Hitler  himself;  and  his  consequent  underestimate 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  powers  of  resistance  goes  far  to  explain  his  decision 
to  seek  to  gain  control  over  the  Soviet  Union  by  force  of  arms  when  once 
he  had  recognized  that  he  could  not  bring  her  completely  within  his 
power  by  pressure  stopping  short  of  war. 

If  this  is  the  answer  to  our  first  question,  the  second  question  still  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  Why  did  Hitler  start  his  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  when 
Great  Britain  was  still  unsubdued?  It  would  have  been  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  his  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  in  these  circumstances  if  he  had  done 
it  immediately  after  the  fall  of  France.  For  the  Germans,  like  the  French, 
had  taken  the  fall  of  France  as  being  tantamount  to  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Western  Europe.  They  had  not  believed  that  Great  Britain  would  attempt 
to  go  on  fighting  after  the  loss  of  her  principal  ally  and  the  expulsion  of  her 

Tj  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  rgjg,  pp.  658-9. 

2  See  above,  pp.  73  seqq. 
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own  forces  from  the  Continent;  and,  when  Great  Britain  had  nevertheless 
committed,  once  again  in  her  history,  the  folly  of  not  knowing  when  she 
had  been  beaten,  the  Germans  had  not  believed  that  she  would  be  capable 
of  fending  off  a  German  attack  upon  her.  By  the  time,  however,  when 
Hitler  launched  his  assault  on  the  Soviet  Union,  nine  months  had  passed 
since  the  German  Luftwaffe  had  been  decisively  defeated  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  and  those  nine  months  had  not  been  a  period  of ‘no  change  on  the 
Western  Front’.  The  shock  of  the  fall  of  France  and  the  exhilaration  of 
winning  the  Battle  of  Britain  had  transformed  Great  Britain  from  the 
lethargic  ally  of  a  defeatist  France  into  a  David  bidding  defiance  to 
Goliath.  What  was  more,  the  same  two  experiences,  operating  at  one 
remove,  had  also  transformed  the  United  States  from  an  isolationist 
denizen  of  the  New  World  into  ‘the  arsenal  of  democracy’.  The  war 
potential  of  the  United  States  was  the  decisive  militai'y  factor  in  the  world 
at  this  time;  and  therefore,  on  a  long  view,  Hitler’s  western  front  was  more 
formidable  on  22  June  1941,  when  the  British  people  were  standing  their 
ground,  unconquered,  on  their  island,  with  America’s  backing,  than  it 
had  been  on  the  night  of  9-10  May  1940,  when  Hitler  had  launched  his 
assault  on  the  Low  Countries.  A  Great  Britain  who  had  now  converted 
herself  into  an  American  aircraft-carrier,  anchored  within  point-blank 
range  of  the  western  curtain-wall  of  Hitler’s  Festung  Europa,  was  a  greater 
menace  in  1941  to  Hitler’s  power,  and  indeed  to  his  survival,  than  a 
France  who,  thirteen  months  earlier,  had  been  cowering  behind  a 
Maginot  Line  whose  western  terminus  could  be  turned  by  traversing  the 
Ardennes. 

No  doubt,  in  1941,  Hitler  failed — as  he  had  failed  consistently  from 
first  to  last — to  appreciate  the  obvious  truth  that  America  had  the  last 
word  to  say  on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  consequently  he  was  not  alive 
to  the  menace  of  the  Anglo-American  combination  at  a  stage  of  the  war  at 
which  the  United  States  was  not  yet  officially  a  belligerent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  one  of  Hitler’s  cardinal  doctrines  that,  in  the  First  World 
War,  Germany  had  courted  defeat  by  allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into 
fighting  on  two  fronts  simultaneously,  and  that  the  avoidance  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  elementary  mistake  in  strategy  was  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  success 
of  a  second  German  attempt  to  win  world  domination  by  force  of  arms. 
Hitler’s  conviction  of  the  imperativeness  of  this  maxim  had  been  strong 
enough  to  induce  him,  in  August  1939,  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  make  certain  that,  when  he  attacked  Poland,  he  would 
not  find  himself  at  war  with  a  Great  Power  on  his  eastern  front,  as  well  as 
with  two  Great  Powers  on  the  west.  And  the  event  had  shown  the  prudence 
of  this  unpalatable  decision;  for,  even  with  the  Soviet  Union  playing  the 
part  of  a  friendly  non-belligerent,  the  Third  Reich’s  military  strength  at 
this  stage  had  barely  sufficed  to  strike  down  Poland,  while  simultaneously 
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holding  the  Siegfried  Line,  in  the  autumn  campaign  of  1 939.  If  the  French 
had  not  been  quite  so  defeatist-minded,  and  the  Poles  not  quite  so  poorly 
equipped,  the  German  Blitzkrieg  in  Poland  might  have  been  stopped  dead 
in  its  tracks  by  an  Anglo-French  break-through  across  the  Rhine  into 
the  Ruhr. 

Why  then,  in  1941,  did  Hitler,  however  much  he  may  have  underrated 
Anglo-American  power,  deliberately  take,  in  defiance  of  his  own  strategico- 
political  principles,  the  risk,  which  he  had  deliberately  refrained  from 
taking  in  1939,  of  committing  himself  to  a  war  on  two  fronts?  The  answer 
to  this  question  would  appear  to  be  that  he  was  wide  of  the  mark  in  his 
forecast  of  the  British  reaction  to  a  German  assault  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whether  or  not  Hitler  was  cognizant  of  Hess’s  escapade,  he  may  have 
imagined,  as  Hess  did,  that  Great  Britain  would  repay  the  Soviet  Union  in 
her  own  coin  by  sitting  back  thankfully  and  leaving  Hitler  a  free  hand  to 
make  war  on  her,  as  in  1939  the  Soviet  Union  had  sat  back  and  left  him 
a  free  hand  to  make  war  on  Poland,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Hitler 
may  also  have  imagined  that,  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  suffered,  in  her 
turn,  the  fate  of  Poland  and  France,  and  when  this  last  stroke  had  placed 
virtually  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  hands  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  two  partners  in  the  Tripartite  Pact,  Great  Britain  would 
recognize  at  last  that  her  cause  was  lost  and  would  make  peace  with  him 
on  terms  that  would  save  his  face  while  placing  her  permanently  at  his 
mercy.  Possibly,  if  the  British  Government  and  people  had  taken  this  line, 
instead  of  the  line  that  Churchill  did  take  within  a  few  hours  of  receiving 
the  news  of  the  German  assaulton  Russia,  Hitler  would  have  been  justified, 
from  then  onwards,  in  discounting  the  power  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
‘arsenal  of  democracy’  could  only  help  those  who  were  willing  to  help 
themselves  by  making  good  use  of  the  weapons  that  American  industry 
could  supply;  and,  if  the  United  States  had  been  deprived  of  her  point 
d'appui  in  Great  Britain  through  a  breakdown  of  the  British  people’s  will 
to  fight,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  she  could  have  continued  to  challenge  the 
supremacy,  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  three  parties  to  the  Tripartite  Pact. 
If,  however,  these  were  Hitler’s  expectations  of  the  effect  of  his  assault  upon 
Russia  on  the  morale  of  the  Anglo-American  combine,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  falsified  by  the  very  different  actual  reaction  to  the  news  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  attacking  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hitler  had,  in  fact,  involved  himself  in  a  major  war  on  two  fronts  simul¬ 
taneously;  and,  in  thus  sinning  against  his  own  strategic  doctrine,  he  had 
condemned  the  Third  German  Reich  and  himself  to  destruction,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  had  now  to  contend  with  both  the  overwhelmingly 
powerful  war  potential  of  the  United  States  and  the  almost  boundless 
space  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  if  Hitler  had  miscalculated  fatally,  the  Soviet  Government 
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had  miscalculated  too  with  all  but  the  same  fatal  consequences.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that,  when  they  were  negotiating  their  pact  with  Hitler  in  1939, 
they  had  been  aware  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abide  by  it  any  longer  than 
might  suit  his  convenience.1  But  they  seriously  over-estimated  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  Soviet  Union  stood  to  gain  meanwhile.  It  was  certainly 
an  advantage  for  them  that,  instead  of  having  to  face  immediately  the 
ordeal  which  was  to  overtake  them  on  22  June  1941  of  finding  themselves 
at  war  with  Germany  under  conditions  that  would  allow  their  assailant  to 
bring  almost  the  whole  of  her  land  and  air  power  to  bear  against  them, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  autumn  of  1939  at  peace  while  Germany  was 
going  to  war  with  other  parties.  But  they  made  two  miscalculations. 
They  assumed  that,  in  a  war  involving  the  two  West  European  Powers, 
Germany  would  exhaust  her  strength  whether  she  emerged  as  the  victor 
or  as  the  loser.  They  also  assumed  that  they  could  take  out  an  effective 
insurance  policy  against  the  abiding  risk  of  an  eventual  attack  by  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  insurance  on  which  they  were  reckoning 
was  an  addition  to  the  space  that  was  one  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  principal 
strategic  assets.  They  set  great  store  by  the  device  of  building  out  a  glacis 
to  the  west  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  inter- war  western  frontier.  On  both 
these  points,  however,  Soviet  hopes  were  falsified  by  the  event. 

Germany’s  earlier  military  coups  were  not  unwelcome  to  the  Soviet 
command.  The  lightning-swift  success  of  the  German  Blitzkrieg  against 
Poland  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  rake  in  her  agreed  share  of  the  spoils 
in  North-Eastern  Europe  without  having  to  fight  except  in  Finland;  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  White  Russian  and  Ukrainian  territories  of  inter¬ 
war  Poland,  as  well  as  the  three  Baltic  States  (which,  at  this  stage,  she 
occupied  without  formally  annexing  them),  did  give  the  Soviet  Union  a 
broad  glacis  along  this  northern  sector  of  the  new  boundary  between  a 
Soviet  and  a  German  sphere  of  domination.  Again,  Germany’s  occupation 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  April  1940,  though  it  may  have  taken  the 
Soviet  Union  by  surprise,  was  not  unwelcome  to  them  either,  since  it 
freed  them  from  the  threat  of  Anglo-French  military  intervention,  across 
Scandinavia,  to  assist  Finland  in  resisting  the  Soviet  Union’s  endeavour  to 
push  out  her  glacis  north-westwards  from  the  suburbs  of  Leningrad  across 
the  Karelian  Isthmus.2  By  contrast,  the  German  Wehrmacht’s  facile  over¬ 
throw  of  France  in  June  1940  was  not  only  an  unexpected  event  but  was 
also  a  deeply  disturbing  one  for  the  Soviet  Government.  For,  no  doubt,  at 
this  stage,  the  Russians  agreed  with  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  fall  of  France  meant  that  Germany’s  war  in  Europe  was 


1  The  only  positive  act  of  Hitler’s  that  might  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  good  faith 
was  his  ‘repatriation’  of  the  German  diaspora  from  the  territories  that  came  under  Soviet  control 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Russo-German  Pact  (see  above,  pp.  39-42  and  50-52). 

2  See  above,  p.  59,  and  below,  p.  371,  note  1. 
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virtually  over — and,  if  it  was,  then  the  Soviet  Government’s  previous 
calculations  had  been  gravely  at  fault,  since,  if  this  was  the  truth,  Ger¬ 
many  had  won  her  war  triumphantly  without  having  exhausted  herself. 
With  no  adversary  left  in  the  field  against  her  on  continental  European 
soil,  Germany  still  had  her  own  tremendous  forces  intact.  From  now 
onwards,  she  was  free  to  turn  them,  in  their  full  strength,  against  the 
Soviet  Union  at  any  moment;  and  Hitler  was,  in  fact,  already  making 
plans  for  this.1  The  danger  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  been 
temporarily  averted  in  August  1939  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
German  Pact  was  therefore  now  impending  once  again  by  the  end  of 
June  1940. 

The  Soviet  Government’s  second  miscalculation  was  their  over-estimate 
of  their  ability  to  secure  an  adequate  glacis  in  South-Eastern  Europe  now 
that  Germany’s  hands  were  free  for  employment  in  thwarting  the  Soviet 
Government’s  ambitions.  The  northern  and  the  southern  sector  of  the 
glacis  were  both  important.  The  northern  sector  lay  across  the  approaches 
to  Moscow  and  Leningrad  from  Germany;  the  southern  sector  lay  across 
the  approaches  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus,  and  these  two  recently 
developed  regions — containing  as  they  did  the  Soviet  Union’s  principal 
industrial  area  and  principal  oilfields — were  of  more  vital  importance  to 
her  than  either  of  her  two  capital  cities.  What  the  Soviet  Union  wanted 
in  the  south  was  to  bring  under  her  control  a  zone  of  South-East  European 
territory  that  would  include  Bulgaria.  This  would  enable  her  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  eastward  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  to  command,  from  air  bases  in 
Bulgaria,  the  passage  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Black  Sea  through 
the  Straits.  Article  3  of  the  Secret  Protocol  attached  to  the  Russo-German 
Pact  of  23  August  1939  gave  the  Soviet  Government  a  laissez-passer  in  this 
direction.  It  provided  that,  with  regard  to  South-Eastern  Europe,  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  by  the  Soviet  side  to  its  interest  in  Bessarabia.  The 
German  side  declared  its  complete  political  disinterestedness  in  these 
areas.  Nevertheless,  in  this  southern  sector,  the  Soviet  Government’s 
efforts  to  obtain  what  they  wanted  were  as  unsuccessful  as  they  had  been 
successful  in  the  northern  sector. 

In  the  north,  the  Soviet  Union  had  succeeded,  before  the  fall  of  France, 
in  extending  her  Arctic  coastline  westwards  at  Finland’s  expense;  in 
giving  the  railway  from  Leningrad  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Murmansk  some 
additional  cover  by  pushing  the  Russo-Finnish  frontier  some  distance 
westward  in  the  section  where  it  approached  nearest  to  the  line;  in  setting 
back  the  Russo-Finnish  frontier  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus2  approximately 
to  the  line  along  which  it  had  been  drawn  in  the  peace  settlement  after  the 

1  See  below,  pp.  377  seqq. 

2  See  above,  p.  86. 
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Great  Northern  War  of  1700-21 in  also  restoring  to  Leningrad  the  cover 
which  Peter  the  Great  had  been  giving  to  the  city  on  the  south,  while  he 
was  founding  it  under  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  through  his  conquest, 
in  1 701-10,  of  the  two  Baltic  provinces  ofEstland  and  Livland;  and  finally, 
in  restoring  to  both  Leningrad  and  Moscow  the  cover  which  they  had 
acquired  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the 
Russian  Empire’s  successive  annexations  of  territory  from  the  united 
kingdom  of  Poland-Lithuania  in  the  partitions  of  1772,  1793,  and  1795. 
While  France  was  caving  in,  the  Soviet  Union,  without  opposition  on 
Germany’s  part,  was  clinching  her  hold  on  the  three  Baltic  republics  by 
annexing  them  outright,1 2  as  she  had  previously  annexed  the  White 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  territories  that  had  been  her  share  of  the  spoils  of 
inter-war  Poland.3  When,  however,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  fall  of 
France,  the  Soviet  Union  went  on  to  take  the  first  step  towards  building  out 
the  southern  sector  of  her  glacis  by  annexing  Northern  Bukovina  and 
Bessarabia,  Hitler,  without  directly  challenging  these  two  forward  moves 
of  hers  at  Rumania’s  expense,  promptly  took  counter-measures  that  out¬ 
manoeuvred  her. 

Hitler’s  first  retort  was  to  put  both  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  under  an 
obligation  to  him  by  compelling  Rumania  to  satisfy  Bulgaria’s  claim  to 
recover  the  Southern  Dobruja,4  and  also  to  satisfy,  in  large  measure, 
Hungary’s  claim  to  recover  Transylvania.5  But  his  master-stroke,  in  this 
Russo-German  competition  for  the  command  of  South-Eastern  Europe, 
was  the  guarantee  that  he  gave  to  Rumania  for  the  integrity  of  the  territory 


1  This  had  continued  to  be  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Sweden  in  this  quarter  from  1 72 1 

to  1809.  When,  in  the  latter  year,  Sweden  had  ceded  the  rest  of  Finland  to  the  Tsar  Alexander  I, 
and  when  Alexander  had  then  erected  Finland  into  an  autonomous  Grand  Duchy  associated 
with  Russia  in  a  personal  union,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  generously  restored  to  Finland,  now 
that  she  had  become  part  of  the  Tsar’s  dominions,  the  territory  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus  that 
Peter  the  Great  had  annexed  to  Russia  to  serve  as  a  glacis  to  cover  his  newly  founded  city  of 
St.  Petersburg,  when  Finland  was  still  a  Swedish  possession.  This  glacis  ceased  to  be  required 
when  the  rest  of  Finland  came,  in  1809,  to  form  a  single  unit  with  Russia  for  military  purposes 
as  a  result  of  its  political  association  with  Russia  under  a  common  sovereign.  The  restoration  of 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Finland  to  the  line  along  which  it  had  run  when  Finland  and 
Ingermanland  had  both  been  Swedish  possessions  brought  Finland  almost  within  artillery  range 
of  the  north-western  suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  constituted  no  danger  for  St.  Petersburg- 
Petrograd-Leningrad  so  long  as  Finland  was  a  dominion  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Grown,  as  it  was 
from  1809  to  1917.  When,  however,  in  1918,  Finland  became  an  independent  state  within  her 
boundaries,  not  of  1721,  but  of  1 809,  Leningrad,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city 
in  1703,  was  exposed  to  attack  by  Finland — or  by  some  third  Power  operating  from  Finnish 
territory — at  point  blank  range.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Soviet  Government  should  take 
this  first  opportunity  of  reducing  this  danger  by  setting  the  Russo-Finnish  frontier  on  the  Karelian 
Isthmus  back  to  the  line  along  which  it  had  been  drawn  by  Peter  the  Great.  This  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August  1939. 
But  the  Soviet  Union’s  demands  on  Finland,  in  contrast  to  her  demands  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Poland,  could  not  be  exacted  from  the  victim  except  at  the  cost  of  a  war. 

^  See  above,  pp.  52-58.  3  See  above,  pp.  31-33- 

4  See  above,  pp.  324-5.  5  See  above,  pp.  326-8. 
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that  remained  hers  after  her  recent  losses  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria.  This  guarantee  put  the  key  position  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  into  Hitler’s  hands;  for,  even  within  her  new  frontiers,  Rumania 
still  extended  in  an  unbroken  belt  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Hungary  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Northern  Dobruja;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  hegemony  over  Rumania,  within  these  frontiers,  far 
more  than  cancelled  the  advantage  that  Russia  had  gained  by  acquiring 
a  narrow  glacis  in  Bessarabia  and  in  Northern  Bukovina.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Russia  had  recovered  her  frontage  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
northernmost  arm  of  the  Danube  delta.  She  was  still  insulated  from  Bul¬ 
garia  by  a  strip  of  Rumanian  territory  in  Northern  Dobruja  that  was  now 
covered  by  a  German  guarantee,  and  this  meant  that  the  whole  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  south-west  of  the  line  of  the  Carpathian  range  and  the 
River  Pruth,  could  now  be  dominated  by  Germany  and  Italy  without  the 
Soviet  Union’s  being  able  to  interfere.  Moreover,  in  Germany’s  hands, 
the  remnant  of  Rumania  could,  and  eventually  did,  serve  the  strategic 
purpose,  in  a  German  assault  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Slovakia  had  served, 
in  1939,  in  the  German  assault  on  Poland.  It  afforded  Germany  a  base 
of  operations  from  which  she  could  turn  her  victim’s  southern  flank  and 
could  thence  make  a  thrust  into  this  victim’s  vital  parts. 

Thus  1  September  194° — the  date  on  which  the  German  Government 
informed  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  Axis  Powers’  joint  guarantee  of 
what  was  left  of  Rumania  after  their  awards  on  Hungary’s  and  Bulgaria’s 
claims — marks  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Russo-German  relations 
between  23  August  1939  and  22  June  1941.  While  the  Soviet  Government 
were  powerless  to  undo  what  the  Axis  Powers  had  done,  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  concern  and  displeasure,  and  this  sharp  change  in  the  Soviet 
Government’s  temper  and  tone  made  Hitler,  on  his  side,  more  truculent. 
By  September  1940  Germany  was  beginning  to  turn  Finland,  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  German  and  Russian  spheres  of 
control,  into  a  German  place  d’armes  that  was  eventually  to  serve  the 
strategic  purpose,  in  a  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  East 
Prussia  had  served  in  the  German  attack  on  Poland  in  1939.  By  that  time 
it  was  evident  that  Hitler  was  planning  to  impose  his  will  on  the  Soviet 
Union  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  decisive  date  was  not  21  September  1940, 
when  Germany  informed  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  presence  of  German 
troops  in  I  inland.  It  was  1  September,  when  she  informed  her  of  the 
Axis  Powers’  guarantee  of  Rumania’s  territorial  integrity. 

(b)  Russo-German  Political  Relations,  23  August  1939  to 

1  September  1940 

The  Russo-German  entente ,  inaugurated  by  the  deal  between  Hitler 
and  Stalin  on  23  August  1939,  started  well  and  did  not  begin  to  go  amiss 
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until  after  the  fall  of  France,  ten  months  later,  in  spite  of  the  bewilderment 
into  which  the  subjects  of  both  dictators  were  thrown  by  this  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  sensational  change  in  their  masters’  policies.  On  6  Sep¬ 
tember  1939  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Schulenburg,  reported1 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  news  had  ‘been  generally  received  with  great 
relief  and  gratification’,  though  the  change  in  the  Government’s  policy 
was  ‘still  not  very  well  understood  by  the  population’,  and  it  was  difficult 
for  the  official  propaganda  to  convince  them  that  Germany  was  not  an 
aggressor  after  all,  and  that  they  need  have  no  fear  that  she  would  go  on  to 
attack  the  Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  she  had  disposed  of  Poland.  However, 
Schulenburg  expressed  confidence  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  ability  to 
mould  public  opinion  according  to  the  Soviet  Government’s  own  desires ; 
and  public  opinion  in  Germany  was  equally  docile  under  the  Nazi  regime. 

On  a  short  view,  the  Russian  people’s  abiding  fear  of  Germany  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  So  far  from  showing  eagerness  to  push  German  troops 
forward  into  the  portion  of  inter-war  Poland’s  territory  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  domination  on  23  August,  the  German 
Government  asked  the  Soviet  Government  not  to  delay  in  occupying  the 
ex-Polish  territory  assigned  to  them  with  their  own  forces.2  And,  after  the 
Russo-German  demarcation  line  had  been  crossed  by  the  German  army 
in  pursuit  of  the  defeated  Poles,  Ribbentrop  instructed  Schulenburg  on 
19  September  to  assure  Stalin  that  the  agreements  would  be  strictly 
carried  out  on  the  German  side.3  Moreover,  when  on  20  September 
Stalin  proposed  negotiations  in  Moscow  for  a  definitive  partition  of  inter¬ 
war  Poland,  and  when  on  25  September  he  went  on  to  propose  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  territorial  terms  agreed  on  23  August,  the  German  Government 
made  no  difficulties;  and  on  28  September  1939?  in  Moscow,  a  new 
boundary  agreement  was  signed  by  Ribbentrop  and  Molotov,  together 
with  one  ‘confidential’  and  two  secret  protocols,4  in  which  Stalin’s  wishes 
were  met  by  the  transfer  of  Lithuania  from  the  German  to  the  Soviet 
sphere,  in  exchange  for  the  transfer  to  the  German  sphere  of  most  of  the 
territory  containing  a  Polish  minority  in  its  population  that  had  been 
included  in  the  Soviet  sphere  under  the  original  agreement. 

Thereafter  Germany  put  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Soviet  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  three  Baltic  States ;  and  she  gave  the  Soviet  Government  posi¬ 
tive  help  over  their  difficulties  with  Finland  by  rebuffing  Finnish  and 
Swedish  feelers  for  German  support  for  Finland  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  also  by  discouraging,  and  even  thwarting,  attempts  on  Italy’s  part  to 
give  Finland  assistance.5  On  19  October  Stalin,  on  his  side,  showed  his 
goodwill  towards  Germany  by  acceding  to  a  request  from  Ribbentrop  for 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  13. 
3  See  above,  p.  26. 

5  See  above,  pp.  227-8. 


2  See  above,  pp.  22  seqq. 

4  For  this  see  above,  pp.  28  seqq. 
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leave  to  quote,  in  a  public  speech  delivered  against  Great  Britain,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  Stalin  had  made  to  him  during  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  Pact  concluded  on  23  August.  The  statement  was  released  by  Stalin, 
for  quotation  by  Ribbentrop,  in  the  following  terms : 

The  attitude  of  Germany  in  declining  military  aid  commands  respect.  However, 
a  strong  Germany  is  the  absolute  prerequisite  for  peace  in  Europe,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  the  existence  of  a  strong  Germany. 
Therefore  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  give  its  approval  to  the  Western  Powers’ 
creating  conditions  which  would  weaken  Germany  and  place  her  in  a  difficult 
position.  Therein  lies  the  community  of  interests  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.1 

A  suggestion,  made  by  Ribbentrop  to  Schulenburg  on  28  March  1940, 
that  Molotov,  and  perhaps  also  Stalin,  should  be  invited  to  visit  Berlin, 
was  dropped  when  the  Ambassador  advised  his  principal  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  accept,  for  fear  of  the  possible 
adverse  effect  on  their  relations  with  the  West  European  Powers.2  Schulen¬ 
burg  had  been  noticing,  for  some  time  past,  a  distinct  shift,  unfavourable 
to  Germany,  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  behaviour,  and  he  attributed 
this,  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Finland  on  12  March,  to  a  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  drawn  into  war  with  the  West  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers.  Schulenburg  had  been  sufficiently  disturbed  to  ask,  on 
8  April,  for  an  interview  with  Molotov.3  In  this  interview  he  also,  on 
instructions  from  Berlin,  informed  Molotov  of  the  German  invasion -of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  Sweden  and 
Finland  would  not  be  touched;  and  this  news  produced  a  volte-face  in 
Molotov’s  attitude.  He  ‘declared  that  the  Soviet  Government  understood 
the  measures  which  were  forced  upon  Germany’,  and  his  closing  words 
were:  ‘We  wish  Germany  complete  success  in  her  defensive  measures.’4 
What  is  more,  he  immediately  settled  with  Schulenburg,  to  Germany’s 
satisfaction,  a  number  of  questions  raised  by  the  German  Government 
about  German-Soviet  relations  which  had  been  going  awry  from  the 
German  point  of  view ;  and  he  even  went  out  of  his  way  to  bring  up  and 
settle,  likewise  to  Germany’s  satisfaction,  other  questions  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  had  not  raised.  Schulenburg’s  conjecture  was  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  had  intelligence  of  Anglo-French  plans  to  occupy 
Norway  and  Sweden  with  an  eye  to  reopening  the  Finnish  question,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  much  relieved  to  see  this  threat  forestalled  by  the 
German  occupation  of  Denmark  and  Norway.5  The  only  precaution  that 
the  Soviet  Government  took  in  face  of  this  sudden  vast  extension  of 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  271,  280.  Ribbentrop  did  not,  apparently,  quote  the  statement  after  all 
(ibid.  no.  280,  note  2). 

2  N.S.R.,  pp.  134-7. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  137-8. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  138-9. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  139-40. 
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Germany’s  sphere  of  domination  in  Northern  Europe  was  to  declare  to 
Schulenburg,  on  1 3  April,  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Sweden.  In  reply  Ribbentrop  confirmed  his  previous  assurance  about 
Sweden  on  15  April.1  On  10  May  Molotov  took  the  news  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Holland,  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium  as  amiably  as  he  had  taken 
the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Schulenburg  reported 
that  ‘Molotov  appreciated  the  news  and  added  that  he  understood  that 
Germany  had  to  protect  herself  against  Anglo-French  attack.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  our  success.’2 

Throughout  this  first  phase  of  Russo-German  relations  under  the  Pact  of 
23  August  1939  the  Soviet  Union  played  towards  Germany,  on  the  whole, 
the  part  of  a  friendly  non-belligerent.  In  a  negative  way  she  helped 
Germany  by  refusing  to  play  Great  Britain’s  game  over  the  blockade,3  and 
Schulenburg  proved  right  in  not  taking  alarm  at  the  news  that  the  Kremlin 
was  accepting  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  as  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow.4  In 
a  positive  way  the  Soviet  Union  helped  Germany  economically  by  making 
deliveries  of  goods  which,  in  spite  of  hitches,  were  decidedly  valuable 
for  Germany’s  war  effort,5  and  politically  by  turning  upon  Germany’s 
opponents  the  batteries  of  Communist  propaganda  throughout  the  world. 
‘There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  loyal  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
us’,  Schulenburg  wrote  from  Moscow  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  apropos  of  the 
Cripps  mission,  on  29  May  1940.  ‘There  are  no  indications  of  any  kind 
here  for  belief  that  the  latest  German  successes  caused  alarm  or  fear  of 
Germany  in  the  Soviet  Government.’6  And,  so  long  as  the  Battle  of 
France  was  still  going  on,  the  German  Government,  on  their  side,  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  pains  to  present  the  appearance  of  being  loyal  in  their 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  8  June,  for  example,  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  told  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Bohemia- Moravia  that  it  attached  importance  ‘to  having  the 
Ukrainian  organizations  in  Greater  Germany  carry  on  no  political 
activities’.7  And  when,  in  the  middle  of  June,  the  Soviet  Government  set 
in  train  their  operations  for  incorporating  the  three  Baltic  States  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany  behaved  correctly  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
On  17  June  Weizsacker  sent  a  circular  telegram8  to  all  German  missions 
abroad,  telling  them  that  these  Russian  proceedings  were  ‘the  concern  of 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  States’  and  that  therefore,  in  view  of  Germany’s 
‘unaltered  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union’,  there  was  no  reason 
for  nervousness  on  Germany’s  part  and  that  her  representatives  abroad 

1  Ibid.  pp.  1 40-1.  2  Ibid.  p.  142. 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals ,  pp.  15,  24-40. 

4  See  ibid.  pp.  35-38,  for  the  barrenness  of  the  Cripps  mission  in  economic  results. 

3  See  ibid.  pp.  15-16  and  36-40,  and  below,  pp.  406-14. 

6  N.S.R.,  p.  143. 

?  Ibid.  p.  145.  Text  pp.  153-4- 
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were  to  refrain  from  making  any  statement  during  conversations  that  could 
be  interpreted  as  partisan.  In  informing  Schulenburg  on  1 8  June  of  the 
Soviet  action  against  the  Baltic  States,  Molotov  ‘expressed  the  warmest 
congratulations  on  the  splendid  success  of  the  German  Armed  Forces’.1 
Yet  this  very  success,  which  by  this  date  was  already  sensational  beyond 
expectation,  must  have  been  the  new  factor  in  the  international  situation 
that  had  moved  the  Soviet  Government  so  hastily  to  sweep  its  Baltic 
pawns  off  the  chess-board.  The  northern  sector  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
glacis  had  now  been  placed  in  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  was  practicable. 
The  southern  sector  had  still  to  be  constructed;  and,  with  Germany  on  the 
point  of  conquering  France,  and  perhaps  Great  Britain  too,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  time  to  lose.  She  would  have  been  in  an  even  greater 
hurry  to  complete  the  construction  of  her  western  glacis  if  she  could  have 
known  that  her  worst  suspicions  of  Hitler’s  intentions  were  justified  and 
that  the  project  for  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  was  already  in  his  mind. 

As  early  as  4  June  Molotov  had  addressed  an  inquiry  to  Schulenburg 
which  revealed  anxiety  about  Axis  intentions  in  South-Eastern  Europe.2 
On  16  June  Ribbentrop  instructed  Schulenburg  to  tell  Molotov  in  reply 
that  the  German  Government  were  gratified  that  the  war  had  not  spread 
to  the  Balkans;  that  Germany  was,  in  principle,  not  interested  there 
territorially,  but  only  commercially;  and  that  their  attitude  towards  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  question  was  finally  and  irrevocably  established  by  the 
‘definite  Moscow  Agreement’.3  The  Soviet  Government’s  anxieties  about 
South-Eastern  Europe  were  not,  however,  allayed.  On  23  June,  five  days 
after  Schulenburg  had  been  informed  of  the  Soviet  action  against  the 
Baltic  States,  Molotov  told  him  that  ‘the  solution  of  the  Bessarabian 
question  brooked  no  further  delay’  and  that  the  Soviet  claim  likewise 
extended  to  the  Bukovina,  which  had  an  Ukrainian  population.4  There¬ 
upon  Schulenburg  expressed  a  fear  ‘that  difficulties  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  Rumania’,  who  was  at  present  supplying  Germany  with  ‘very  large 
amounts  of  essential  military  and  civilian  raw  materials,  would  lead  to  a 
serious  encroachment  on  German  interests’.  He  asked  Molotov  not  to 
take  action  before  the  German  Government  had  had  time  to  take  a  line 
about  the  Soviet  Government’s  intentions  in  regard  to  Rumania.  Molotov 
assured  him  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  do  everything  to  safe¬ 
guard  German  interests  in  Rumania,  but  he  repeated  that  the  business 
was  extremely  urgent,  and  he  added  that  the  Soviet  Government  expected 
Germany  not  to  hinder  but  to  support  them  in  their  action. 

On  26  June  the  Soviet  Government  took  two  steps  to  mollify  the  Axis 
Powers.  Molotov  told  Schulenburg  that  they  had  decided  to  limit  their 
demands  on  Rumania  in  the  Bukovina  to  the  northern  part  of  that  pro- 

1  jV.S.R.,  p.  154.  2  Ibid.  p.  144. 

3  Ibid.  p.  148.  4  Ibid.  p.  155. 
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vince.1  On  the  same  day  he  told  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Moscow  that, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviet  Government  would  recognize  Italy’s 
hegemony,  provided  that  Italy  would  recognize  the  Soviet  Government’s 
hegemony  in  the  Black  Sea.2  In  the  same  conversation,  however,  Molotov 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use  force  to  recover  Bessarabia  if 
Rumania  were  to  prove  intransigent,  and  on  27  June  he  informed  Schulen- 
burg  of  the  ultimatum  that  he  had  given  to  the  Rumanian  Minister  in 
Moscow  that  day.  The  series  of  events  concerning  Rumania  which  this 
Soviet  action  precipitated  has  been  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  volume.3 
The  last  event  but  one  in  this  series  was  Ribbentrop’s  instruction  to 
Schulenburg,  on  3 1  August,  to  inform  Molotov  of  the  Axis  Powers’  Vienna 
award  on  Hungary’s  territorial  claims  against  Rumania,  and  also  to 
inform  him  that,  now  that  Hungary’s  claims  against  Rumania,  as  well  as 
the  Soviet  Union’s,  had  been  met,  while  Bulgaria’s  claims  were  within 
sight  of  being  settled,  the  Axis  Powers,  who  were  very  closely  linked  up 
with  the  Rumanian  economy,  had  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  territory 
of  Rumania  ‘in  order  to  forestall  once  and  for  all  a  repetition  of  differences 
which  might  easily  arise  in  areas  of  such  territorial  and  ethnological  com¬ 
plexity’.4  When  Schulenburg  delivered  this  message  to  Molotov  on  1  Sep¬ 
tember  Molotov  asked  him  to  call  the  German  Government’s  attention  ‘to 
the  fact  that  by  its  action  it  had  violated  article  3  of  the  Nonaggression 
Pact,  which  provided  for  consultation’.5  This  interview  between  Schulen¬ 
burg  and  Molotov  gave  Russo-German  relations  a  sharp  turn  for  the 
worse  from  which  they  never  recovered.  From  that  date  onwards  they 
went  steadily  downhill.  Their  deterioration  would  have  been  still  more 
rapid  if  the  Soviet  Government  could  have  known  that,  since  the  fall  of 
France  on  25  June  1940,  and  the  Soviet  ultimatum  to  Rumania  on  27 
June,  Hitler  had  been  working  out  his  plans  for  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Already  before  his  western  campaign  was  over,  he  had  informed  Jodi 
‘of  his  fundamental  decisions  to  take  steps  against  this  danger  [i.e.  the 
danger  from  the  Soviet  Union]  the  moment  our  military  position  made  it 
at  all  possible’.6  After  the  fall  of  France,  he  had  expected,  as  the  French 
themselves  had,  and  the  Russians  too,  that  Great  Britain  would  follow 
suit  to  France  and  would  make  peace  with  Germany  at  an  early  date.  The 
Germans  were  surprised  when  she  failed  to  do  this,  and  Hitler,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  military  advisers,  began  to  wonder  whether  some  secret  hope 
of  a  change  of  policy  in  the  Kremlin  might  not  be  the  mainspring  of 
Britain’s  strange  resolution.7 

1  Ibid.  pp.  161-2.  2  Ibid.  p.  161.  3  See  above,  pp.  324-8. 

4  N.S.R.,  pp.  178-80.  5  Ibid.  pp.  180-1. 

6  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxvii.  638  (172-L);  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  vii.  926. 

7  See  Gerhard  L.  Weinberg:  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  1939-1941  (Leiden,  Brill,  1954), 
p.  109,  quodng  Haider’s  Diary. 
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On  21  July  1940,  at  a  meeting  with  his  principal  military  advisers, 
Hitler  discussed  Great  Britain’s  continuance  of  the  war,  the  impending 
German  decision  on  the  invasion  of  England,  and  a  project  for  an  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  autumn  of  1940.1  As  Napoleon  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Boulogne  after  the  news  of  Trafalgar,  and  led  his  armies  east¬ 
wards  to  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  so  did  Hitler  pass  from  the  idea  of  an  invasion 
of  England  to  that  of  an  attack  on  Russia,  with  the  immediate  object,  not 
so  much  of  obtaining  Lebensraum  for  the  German  people,  as  of  breaking 
British  resistance  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  continental  Europe. 
A  similar  policy  had  led  Napoleon  in  1812  into  invading  Russia  and  incur¬ 
ring  a  similar  disaster. 

Among  the  International  Military  Tribunal  documents,  in  the  affidavit 
of  Warlimont  (head  of  the  defence  department  of  the  OKW  Operations 
Staff),  we  are  told  that  Jodi  informed  a  conference  of  his  department  at 
Bad  Reichenau  on  29  July  1940  that  Hitler  intended  to  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  spring  of  1941. 2  On  31  July  there  was  a  decisive  conference 
at  the  Berghof.  Hitler,  Keitel,  Jodi,  Raeder,  Brauchitsch,  Haider,  and 
von  Puttkamer  (naval  adjutant  at  Hitler’s  headquarters)  were  present. 
Hitler  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  invasion  of  England.  It  was 
decided  to  make  it  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  Luftwaffe.  If  the 
air  attack  failed,  it  was  to  be  postponed  until  May  1941.  Hitler  declared 
that  Russia  was  the  factor  upon  which  Great  Britain  was  relying  the  most 
and  that,  when  Russia  was  smashed,  Great  Britain’s  last  hope  would  be 
shattered  and  Germany  would  be  mistress  of  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  It 
was  then  decided  that  the  attack  on  Russia  would  be  undertaken  in  May 
1941,  and  that  that  date  would  allow  five  months  to  finish  the  job. 
Germany’s  military  power  would  be  regrouped  as  follows : 

7  divisions  to  stay  in  Norway 

50  „  „  „  France 

3  55  55  55  Holland  and  Belgium 

120  ,,  to  be  available  for  the  East 

180  divisions  in  all 

In  the  political  field,  an  arrangement  was  to  be  proposed  and  carried 
through  between  Hungary  and  Rumania,  which  would  be  followed  by  a 
guarantee  for  Rumania^  Ultimately  the  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  and  the 
Baltic  States  would  be  occupied  by  Germany,  and  Finland’s  territory 
would  be  extended  eastwards  to  the  White  Sea. 

Weinberg  points  out,  with  reason,  that  from  this  moment  onwards 

1  See  Weinberg:  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  pp.  109-10;  cf.  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1040 

P.  8l.  ’ 

2  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  v.  740  (3032-PS).  Keitel  had  meanwhile  told  Hitler  that 
a  Russian  campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1940  was  militarily  impossible. 

3  See  above,  pp.  319  seqq.,  for  these  German  transactions  in  South-East  Europe. 
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Hitler’s  policy  remained  fixed.1  Communism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
decision,  nor  was  it  influenced  by  subsequent  events  in  the  Danube  Basin 
or  elsewhere,  still  less  by  anything  connected  with  Molotov’s  visit  in 
November.  Hitler  had  made  up  his  mind  before  that  and  had  given  his 
orders  to  his  armed  forces.  For  several  months  very  few  people  knew,  and 
very  few  people  even  guessed;  yet  on  27  June  1940,  five  weeks  before  the 
fateful  Berghof  conference,  Churchill  wrote  to  Field  Marshal  Smuts:  iIf 
Hitler  fails  to  beat  us  here  he  will  probably  recoil  eastwards.  Indeed ,  he  may  do  this 
even  without  trying  invasion,  to  find  employment  for  his  Army  and  take  the 
edge  off  the  winter  strain  upon  him.’2 

The  first  directive  for  the  planning  of  transport  and  supply  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  east  was  issued  on  9  August  1940.  It  was  known  under  the 
code  name  ‘Aufbau  Ost’.  About  the  same  time  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  army  headquarters  in  East  Prussia.  A 
steady  movement  of  troops  from  west  to  east  was  taking  place  during 
August  and  September.  On  14  August  Goring  discussed  the  requisite  new 
armaments  programme  with  General  Thomas,  the  chief  of  the  Wehr- 
wirtschafts-  und  Riistungsamt,  and  informed  him  that  the  Fiihrer  desired 
that  the  punctual  delivery  of  material  to  the  Russians  should  continue 
only  until  the  spring  of  1941. 3 

On  6  September  an  army  directive  (Top  Secret)  was  issued  by  Jodi  to 
the  German  Counter  Espionage  Service  abroad,  announcing  that  German 
formations  in  the  eastern  territory  were  being  strengthened.  ‘These  re¬ 
groupings  must  not  create  the  impression  in  Russia  that  we  are  preparing 
an  offensive  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  .  .  .  should  draw  the 
conclusion  that  we  can  at  any  time  protect  our  interests — especially  on  the 
Balkan  [jtc] — with  strong  forces  against  Russian  seizure.’4 

According  to  the  affidavit  submitted  to  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  by  General  Kostring,  at  that  time  military  attache  at  the  German 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  annual  conference  of 
military  attaches,  which,  in  1940,  was  held  at  Fontainebleau  during 
August.  Here,  on  6  or  8  August,  he  was  called  in  to  see  General  Haider, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  was  personally  informed  by  him  that  Hitler 
had  decided  on  operations  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Kostring  was  told 
that  he  was  ‘one  of  the  very  few  who  knew  about  this’ ;  the  fact  that  he 

1  See  Weinberg,  op.  cit.  pp.  1 14-21  (where  the  author  is  quoting  from  Haider’s  evidence  at 
Nuremberg,  Haider’s  Diary,  the  Fuehrer  Conferences,  and  other  documents).  From  the  very 
outset  Finland  and  Rumania  emerge  as  the  two  extremities  of  the  great  pincer  movement.  The 
Russians  were  instinctively  sensitive  about  both  these  positions  on  the  chess-board,  and  these  two 
areas  figured  most  prominently  in  Molotov’s  inquiries  at  the  meeting  in  Berlin  in  November  1 940 
(see  below,  pp.  388-91). 

2  Churchill,  ii.  200;  U.S.  edidon,  ii.  228. 

3  Weinberg,  op.  cit.  pp.  1 19-20,  quoting  from  Nuremberg  documents. 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvii.  72-73  (1229-PS);  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  iii.  849;  cf.  Wein¬ 
berg,  op.  cit.  pp.  176-7. 
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knew  had  been  recorded ;  and  if  he  divulged  anything  ‘even  to  his  superiors’ 
(i.e.  to  Schulenburg),  he  should  be  aware  of  what  would  happen  to  him.1 

Turning  from  the  military  chiefs  to  the  civilians,  we  are  told  by  Weiz¬ 
sacker  that  in  June  and  July  1940  Hitler  was  building  on  the  possibility  of 
reaching  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Once  and  again  Hitler  postponed 
his  long-considered  Reichstag  speech  in  order  to  allow  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Britain  for  the  expected  establishment  of  contact.  When  Britain 
ignored  him,  he  decided  that  Churchill  must  be  relying  on  old  or  new 
friends:  that  is,  on  the  United  States  or  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Weizsacker 
states  that  troop  movements  towards  the  east  began  in  the  middle  of  July 
and  that  at  the  beginning  of  August  one  began  to  hear  whispers  about  war 
in  the  east.  These  rumours  were  contradicted  officially  with  emphasis.2 
According  to  Churchill,  Hitler  made  up  his  mind  by  the  end  of  September 
1940;  but  later  information  shows  that  he  had  made  it  up  two  or  three 
months  earlier.  Churchill  adds  that  Stalin  tried  his  very  best  to  work 
loyally  with  Hitler,  while  at  the  same  time  recruiting  the  Soviet  Union’s 
strength  and  preparing  for  the  worst ;  and  that  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
what  advantages  he  sacrificed  and  what  risks  he  ran  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  Germany.  ‘Even  more  surprising  were  the  miscalcula¬ 
tions  and  the  ignorance  which  he  displayed  about  what  was  coming  to 
him.  He  was  indeed  from  September  1940  to  the  moment  of  Hitler’s 
assault  in  June  1941  at  once  a  callous,  a  crafty,  and  an  ill-informed  giant.’3 

Ribbentrop,  whose  apologia  must,  of  course,  be  treated  with  reserve, 
has  stated  that,  since  about  1938,  Hitler  had  been  convinced  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  would  attack  Germany  as  soon 
as  they  were  armed,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  join  in.  According 
to  Ribbentrop  these  fears  revived  in  1940  (i.e.  after  the  fall  of  France,  when 
Hitler  saw  that  Great  Britain  was  going  to  reject  his  peace  offers).  So  ‘he 
decided  to  attack,  hoping  to  dispose  of  the  Soviet  threat  in  a  few  months. 

.  .  .  The  only  way  of  escape  from  the  threat  of  an  attack  on  two  fronts  was 
to  eliminate  the  Soviet  Union  first’;  for  Hitler  foresaw  that  a  combined 
attack  by  the  three  Powers  would  spell  defeat  for  him.4 

According  to  Ribbentrop,  the  drift  towards  war  started  in  mid-June 
1940,  when,  without  previous  warning,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  the 
whole  of  Lithuania,  including  the  strip  which  was  in  the  German  sphere. 
Next  Hitler  was  taken  aback  by  the  Soviet  Government’s  ‘quick  action’  in 

1  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  v.  734  (3014-PS). 

2  See  Weizsacker:  Erirmerungen,  pp.  293  and  299. 

3  Churchill,  ii.  510-n;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  579. 

4  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop:  The  Ribbentrop  Memoirs  (London,  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  1954), 
pp.  152-4.  Ribbentrop  professed  to  believe  that  the  Russians  were  in  fact  preparing  to  attack, 
and,  according  to  him,  this  was  confirmed  subsequently  by  reports  from  Russian  officers,  captured 
at  the  front,  who  said  that,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to  army  officers  in  the  Kremlin  in  May  1941, 
Stalin  had  declared  that  Russia  would  be  able  to  realize  her  aims  by  force  of  arms  only,  and  that 
the  Red  Army  was  prepared  (ibid.  p.  155). 
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sending  an  ultimatum  to  Rumania  on  27  June  without  previous  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  German  Government.  He  was  especially  surprised  at  the 
Soviet  claim  to  the  Bukovina.1  Ribbentrop  also  says  that  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1940  Hitler  began  to  receive  news  of  Soviet  troop  concentrations 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Russia;  that  already,  during  August,  he  was 
becoming  increasingly  excited  about  Soviet  intentions;  and  that  he  was 
being  egged  on  by  ‘certain  circles,  including  Party  members’.  Hitler  is  said 
by  Ribbentrop  to  have  attached  special  importance  to  the  question  of  the 
Rumanian  oil,  averring  that  ‘if  Russia  struck  there  we  would  have  to 
depend  on  Stalin’s  good  will  to  carry  on  the  war’.2 

Erich  Kordt,  Ribbentrop’s  chef  de  cabinet ,  agrees  with  Ribbentrop  that 
it  was  the  Russian  ultimatum  to  Rumania  on  27  June  1940  which  started 
the  swing  towards  war.  From  the  beginning  of  July  onwards  a  change  in 
Hitler’s  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  clearly  perceived. 
Before  that  date,  the  Italians,  on  his  instructions,  had  been  advised  to 
improve  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  now  he  exerted  himself 
to  hold  his  ally  back.  But,  according  to  Kordt,  the  guarantee  given  to 
Rumania  by  the  Axis  Powers  on  30  August  1940,  in  connexion  with  the 
Vienna  Award,  was  the  first  decisively  hostile  measure  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union  that  Hitler  took.3 

(c)  Russo-German  Political  Relations,  i  September  1940  to  22  June 

1941 

The  evidence  cited  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter  seems  to  show 
that  a  decision  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  earliest  possible  date  had 
been  taken  by  Hitler  in  the  course  of  the  two  months  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  presentation  of  an  ultimatum  to  Rumania  by  the  Soviet 
Government  on  27  June  1940  and  the  decision  taken  by  the  Axis  Powers 
on  30  August  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  what  remained  of  Rumania 
after  the  Russian,  Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian  claims  against  her  had 
been  met. 

The  guarantee  to  Rumania  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  disagreeable 
surprises  that  were  sprung  upon  the  Soviet  Government  by  the  German 
Government.  The  second  surprise  was  an  announcement,  on  21  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  German  troops  were  to  be  landed  in  Finland  the  next  day.4 
The  third  was  an  announcement,  on  26  September,3  of  the  imminence  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
which  was  actually  signed  on  27  September.6  The  negotiations  for  the 
Tripartite  Pact  had  been  initiated  by  Germany,  and  she  had  taken  the 

1  Ibid.  pp.  145-6.  2  Ibl<b  P‘  ‘47- 

3  See  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  pp.  272  seqq. 

4  JV.S.R.,  pp.  188-9.  ,  _  ,  , 

,  s  Ibid.  pp.  195-6.  6  See  below’  PP'  591-7- 
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first  step  towards  the  end  of  August.1  Germany  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
giving  her  guarantee  to  Rumania,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  two  dates 
suggests  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  good  reason  for  suspecting  that 
both  these  German  moves  were  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  How¬ 
ever,  the  German  Government  took  pains  both  to  justify  to  the  Soviet 
Government  Germany’s  rapprochements  with  Rumania,  Finland,  and  Japan, 
and  also  to  allay,  as  far  as  possible,  the  uneasiness  which  each  of  these 
moves  was  bound  to  cause  in  the  Kremlin.  Schulenburg’s  report,  on  1 
September,2  of  Molotov’s  sharp  reaction  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Axis  guarantee  to  Rumania  drew  from  Ribbentrop  an  argumentative 
memorandum3  in  which  he  sought  to  rebut  Molotov’s  charge  that,  in  not 
previously  consulting  the  Soviet  Government,  the  German  Government 
had  violated  Article  3  of  the  Russo-German  Pact;  and,  with  modifications 
made  at  Schulenburg’s  instance,4  this  document  was  handed  to  Molotov 
on  10  September.5  Again,  the  German  troops  that  were  being  sent  to 
Finland  were  represented,  in  the  German  announcement  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  as  being  en  route  to  Norway  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
German  defences  there  against  British  attack  from  the  air.6  In  the  third 
place,  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  represented  as  being  ‘directed  exclusively 
against  American  warmongers’  and  as  not  pursuing  any  aggressive  aims 
even  against  America. 

Its  exclusive  purpose  is  rather  to  bring  the  elements  pressing  for  America’s 
entry  into  the  war  to  their  senses,  by  conclusively  demonstrating  to  them  that  if 
they  enter  the  present  struggle,  they  will  automatically  have  to  deal  with  the 
three  great  powers  as  adversaries.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning  of  their  negotiations, 
the  three  treaty  powers  have  been  in  complete  agreement  that  their  alliance 
shall  in  no  way  affect  the  relationship  each  of  them  has  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  order  to  dispel  any  doubt  of  this  abroad  as  well,  a  special  article  was  inserted 
in  the  treaty  to  the  effect  that  the  existing  political  relations  ( Status )  between 
each  of  the  three  treaty  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  treaty.  This  proviso  means,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  treaties  concluded 
by  the  three  powers  with  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  the  German-Soviet 
treaties  of  the  autumn  of  1939,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  but  that  this 
applies  in  general  to  the  entire  political  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  same  communication  Ribbentrop  told  Molotov  that  he  would  be 
receiving  from  him  shortly  an  invitation  to  pay  a  return  visit  to  Berlin  ‘to 
discuss  important  questions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  common 
political  aims  for  the  future’.7 

In  so  far  as  Hitler  was  a  party  to  this  policy  of  continuing  to  try  to 
mollify  and  reassure  the  Soviet  Government,  he  was  undoubtedly  insin- 

1  See  below,  pp.  592-3.  2  See  above,  p.  377. 

3  Text  in  N.S.R.,  pp.  181-3.  4  Ibid.  pp.  183-4  and  185-7. 

5  Ibid.  p.  187.  6  Ibid.  p.  189.  7  Ibid.  pp.  195-6. 
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cere,  since  it  seems  clear  that,  by  this  time,  his  decision  to  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  been  taken.  It  seems  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Schulenburg  was  both  ignorant  of  Hitler’s  intentions  and  whole-heartedly 
concerned  to  do  what  he  could  to  preserve  good  relations  between  the  two 
Powers;  and  it  also  seems  possible  that  Ribbentrop’s  wishes  were  the  same 
as  Schulenburg’s,  though  Hitler’s  intentions  can  have  been  no  secret  to 
him.  In  his  Memoirs 1  Ribbentrop  professes  to  have  warned  Hitler,  who  was 
‘visibly  worried  and  excited’,  against  making  a  preventive  war,  and  he 
mentions  that  a  desire  to  avert  war  was  his  motive  in  writing  his  letter  of 
13  October  19402  to  Stalin  and  in  conveying  in  this  letter  his  invitation  to 
Molotov  to  visit  Berlin.  This  may  have  been  the  truth.  For  the  conclusion 
of  the  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August  1939  had  been  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Ribbentrop’s  diplomatic  career  up  to  date,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  had  a  personal  vested  interest  in  making  a  success  of  a  Russo-German 
entente  which,  for  Hitler,  had  been  a  bitter  pill. 

The  Soviet  Government,  on  their  side,  were  not  to  be  either  placated 
or  reassured  so  easily.  On  10  September  Molotov,  on  receiving  from 
Schulenburg  the  final  version  of  Ribbentrop’s  memorandum,  answered 
merely  that  he  would  reply  in  writing  and  that  ‘the  Soviet  Government 
persisted  in  its  view  that  the  conduct  of  the  German  Government  in  Vienna 
was  not  entirely  in  good  faith  (nicht  ganz  loyal),  as  [the  German  Govern¬ 
ment]  could  not  have  been  in  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Government  was 
interested  in  Rumania  and  Hungary’.3  On  2 1  September  Molotov  handed 
to  Schulenburg  a  memorandum4  answering  the  one  from  Ribbentrop 
that  Schulenburg  had  handed  to  him  on  10  September.  Molotov’s 
memorandum  was  as  argumentative  as  Ribbentrop’s  and  was  half  as  long 
again.  Among  other  points  he  took  objection  to  Ribbentrop’s  argument 
that,  in  making  good  their  claim  to  Bessarabia,  the  Soviet  Government  had 
implicitly  declared  their  disinterestedness  in  the  rest  of  Rumania  and  had 
thereby  relieved  Germany  of  the  obligation,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  incumbent  on  her  under  Article  3  of  the  Russo-German  Pact,  to 
consult  the  Soviet  Government  about  intended  German  action  in  regard 
to  Rumanian  territory  lying  south-west  of  the  River  Pruth.5  Molotov  also 
made  the  point  that  when,  on  23  June,  Schulenburg  had  asked  him  not  to 
take  action  about  Bessarabia  and  the  Bukovina  till  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  had  time  to  take  a  line  about  these  demands  of  the  Soviet 
Government’s,6  Schulenburg  was  admitting  that  the  obligation  to  inform 
and  consult,  arising  from  article  3  of  the  Treaty’  was  ‘applicable  to  the 
countries  of  south-eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  .7  This  last  point  of 

1  Ribbentrop:  Memoirs,  p.  148.  2  See  below,  p.  385" 

3  N.S.R.,  p.  187.  4  Text  ibid-  PP-  190-4- 

5  See  ibid.  pp.  182  and  192.  6  bee  above»  P-  37b- 

7  N.S.R.,  p.  192. 
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Molotov’s  was  shrewdly  taken;  but  the  exchange  of  such  memoranda,  like 
the  Curzon-Poincare  correspondence  of  1923,1  could  have  no  effect  except 
to  make  relations  worse.  In  his  last  paragraph  Molotov  wrote2  that  ‘if 
article  3  of  the  Nonaggression  Treaty  [the  article  providing  for  consulta¬ 
tion  on  matters  affecting  their  common  interests]  involves  certain  in¬ 
conveniences  and  restrictions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  of 
the  German  Reich,  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the 
question  of  an  amendment  to,  or  deletion  of,  this  article’.  In  the  interview 
in  which  he  handed  the  memorandum  to  Schulenburg,  he  made  the  same 
point  orally  a  number  of  times  over.3 

On  27  September,  when  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  read 
to  Molotov  Ribbentrop’s  announcement  of  the  imminence  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  German-Italian-Japanese  Pact,4  Molotov  claimed5  that,  under 
Articles  3  and  46  of  the  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August  1939,  the  Soviet 
Government  were  entitled  to  see  the  text  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  before  it 
was  signed,  in  order  to  be  able  to  express  their  views  on  it,  and  also  to 
receive,  in  confidence,  information  of  any  secret  protocols  and  agreements 
attaching  to  it.7  In  the  same  interview  he  asked  for  the  text  of  the  German- 
Finnish  agreement  for  the  passage  of  German  troops  through  Finland, 
including  its  secret  portions.  ‘He  asked  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object  of 
the  agreement,  against  whom  it  was  directed,  and  the  purposes  that  were 
being  served  thereby.’  This  request,  too,  was  based  on  Articles  3  and  4  of 
the  Russo-German  Pact.8  At  the  same  time  Molotov  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion9  at  the  news  of  Ribbentrop’s  forthcoming  letter  to  Stalin  and  invita¬ 
tion  to  Molotov  to  visit  Berlin.  On  2  October  Ribbentrop  instructed  the 
German  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  to  tell  Molotov  that  the  German- 
Finnish  agreement  was  directed  against  Great  Britain,  and  to  let  him  have 
the  text  of  it  if  necessary.10  In  regard  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  he  was  to  tell 
him  that  there  were  no  secret  protocols  nor  any  other  secret  agreements, 
and  that,  as  he  could  see  from  the  text  of  the  Pact  itself,  which  was  now 
published,  its  terms  expressly  excluded  everything  to  which  Articles  3  and 
4  of  the  Russo-German  Pact  could  apply.11 

On  4  October  Molotov  asked  the  German  charge  d’affaires12  for  more 
detailed  information  about  the  German-Finnish  agreement.  He  would 
have  been  still  more  interested  in  German-Finnish  relations  if  he  could 
have  seen  a  German  Foreign  Ministry  memorandum  dated  8  October 
i94°j13  mentioning  that  the  German  Government  had  obtained  from  the 

1  Sef  Survey  for  I924;  pp.  327-39-  2  N.S.R.,  p.  194. 

3  Ibid.  p.  190.  4  See  above,  p.  381.  3  p.  198. 

6  Article  4  provided  that  ‘neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  participate  in  any 
grouping  of  Powers  whatsoever  that  is  directly  or  indirectly  aimed  at  the  other  party’. 

7  N.S.R.,  p.  198.  s  IbkL  9  Ibid  pp  ig7_g< 

10  Ibid.  p.  202.  11  Ibid.  pp.  202-3.  12  Ibid.  p.  204. 

13  Ibid.  p.  205. 
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Finnish  Government  an  option  for  the  concession  of  the  nickel  mines  at 
Petsamo,  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Finland,  as  compensation  for  German  sup¬ 
plies  of  arms  to  Finland,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  nickel  and 
of  the  proximity  of  Petsamo  to  Kirkenes  in  Norway,  with  its  German 
garrison,  the  Finns  must  now  be  pressed  to  resist  the  Soviet  Government’s 
demand  that  the  nickel  concession  should  be  granted  to  them.  On  10 
October  Molotov  was  informed  by  the  German  charge  d’affaires  (who 
gave  this  information  in  an  apparently  casual  way,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  Berlin)  that  there  was  no  truth  in  reports,  published  in 
the  British  press,  that  fairly  large  German  military  units  had  been  sent  to 
Rumania,  but  that  it  was  true  that  ca  German  military  mission,  with 
certain  instruction  units  from  the  German  army’,  had  been  sent  there  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Rumanian  Government,  made  on  the 
strength  of  the  German  guarantee  to  Rumania.  Molotov  asked  what  the 
strength  of  the  German  troops  in  Rumania  was.1  This  was  the  point  at 
which  Russo-German  relations  had  arrived  by  13  October  1940,  when 
Ribbentrop  addressed  his  letter  to  Stalin. 

In  this  letter2  Ribbentrop  made  much  of  alleged  British  designs  both  to 
draw  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  war  on  her  side  and  to  bomb  Baku  and 
Batum.  Though  these  allegations  were  mutually  inconsistent,  they  served 
Ribbentrop’s  turn;  for  he  went  on  to  represent  all  German  moves  since  the 
summer  of  1940,  that  had  been  unpalatable  to  the  Soviet  Government,  as 
having  been  directed,  not  against  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
against  the  continuing  attempts  of  Great  Britain  (doomed  to  eventual 
complete  defeat  since  her  rejection  of  Hitler’s  peace  offer  of  19  July  1940) 
to  extend  the  area  of  the  war.  Germany’s  need  to  counter  such  moves  on 
Britain’s  part  served  Ribbentrop  to  account  for  Germany’s  troop  transit 
agreements  with  Sweden  and  Finland,  for  the  Vienna  Award  between 
Rumania  and  Hungary,  and  for  the  dispatch  to  Rumania  of  a  German 
military  mission,  ‘together  with  the  attached  instruction  units  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Armed  Forces’.  As  for  the  Tripartite  Pact,  its  purpose  was  to  deter 
the  United  States  from  going,  in  response  to  Great  Britain’s  appeals  for 
aid,  to  the  length  of  intervening  in  the  war  on  her  side.  It  ‘was  not  aimed 
in  any  way  against  the  Soviet  Union’.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  prelude  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  four-Power  entente  in  which  the  fourth  partner  would 
be  the  Soviet  Union  herself.  ‘In  summing  up,  I  should  like  to  state  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Fiihrer,  also,  it  appears  to  be  the  historical  mission 
of  the  Four  Powers — the  Soviet  Union,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany — to 
adopt  a  long-range  policy  and  to  direct  the  future  development  of  their 
peoples  into  the  right  channels  by  delimitation  of  their  interests  on  a 
world-wide  scale.’  Would  not  Molotov  come  to  Berlin  to  have  a  talk 
about  this? 
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1  Ibid.  pp.  206-7. 
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2  Text  ibid.  pp.  207-13. 
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This  letter,  which  was  handed  by  Schulenburg,  not  to  Stalin  himself, 
but  to  Molotov,  on  18  October,1  was  answered  by  Stalin  on  22  October 
in  a  personal  letter2  conveying  Molotov’s  acceptance  of  the  German  in¬ 
vitation.  The  rift  in  the  clouds  that  had  thus  been  opened  by  Ribbentrop’s 
move  was  dimmed,  however,  before  Molotov’s  arrival  in  Berlin,  by  a 
Russian  complaint,  on  2  November,3  that,  while  Germany  was  unwilling 
to  deliver  war  material  to  the  Soviet  Union,  she  was  delivering  it  to  other 
countries,  including  Finland. 

Molotov  duly  held  converse  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin  on 
12-13  November  1940. 4  Molotov  left  it  to  the  Germans  to  do  most  of  the 
talking,  but  his  brief  interjections  were  pointed. 

At  the  first  of  the  two  meetings  on  12  November,  at  which  Hitler  was 
not  present,  Ribbentrop  began  by  enlarging  upon  Germany’s  present 
strength.  ‘England  was  beaten.’  ‘The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  was  of  no  consequence  at  all  for  Germany’,  because  ‘Germany  and 
Italy  would  never  again  allow  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  land  on  the  European 
continent’  and  because  the  German  navy  would  see  to  it  that  shipments 
from  America  would  arrive  in  England  in  very  meagre  quantities.  Ger¬ 
many  had  suffered  no  appreciable  losses  and  was  extraordinarily  strong. 
‘The  Axis  Powers  were  not,  therefore,  considering  how  they  might  win  the 
war,  but  rather  how  rapidly  they  could  end  the  war  which  was  already 
won.’  After  having  thus  built  up  a  picture  of  German  military  strength 
that  would  still  be  at  Hitler’s  disposal  when  Great  Britain  had  been  forced 
to  capitulate,  Ribbentrop  broached  the  business  that  he  had  hoped  to 
transact  with  Molotov.  ‘The  Fiihrer  now  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  ...  to  establish  .  .  .  spheres  of  influence  between  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  along  very  broad  lines.’  The  three  parties 
to  the  Tripartite  Pact  were  all  turning  southwards.  Ribbentrop  ‘wondered 
whether  Russia  in  the  long  run  would  not  also  turn  to  the  south  for  the 
natural  outlet  to  the  open  sea  that  was  so  important  for  Russia’.  At  this 
point  Molotov  asked  which  sea  Ribbentrop  had  meant  and  elicited  from 
him  that  he  had  not  meant  the  Aegean  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Could  not  the  most  advantageous  access  to  the  sea  for  Russia,  Ribben¬ 
trop  asked,  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian 
Sea?  And  could  not  certain  other  aspirations  of  Russia  in  this  part  of 
Asia  also  be  realized?  In  this  part  of  Asia,  Ribbentrop  remarked  in  pass¬ 
ing,  ‘Germany  was  completely  disinterested’,  and,  on  12  November  1940, 
these  words  must  have  sounded  ominous  to  Molotov,  remembering  that, 

1  See  N.S.R.,  pp.  214-15.  The  German  Ambassador’s  procedure  was  deliberate,  and  was 
evidently  prudent. 

2  Text  ibid.  p.  216.  3  p  21j 

4  For  records  of  the  conversations  see  ibid.  pp.  217-54.  These  are  translations  into  English 
of  the  records  taken  in  German  by  Schmidt  and  Hilger.  These  Russo-German  conversations  are 
briefly  considered  from  the  Japanese  angle  on  pp.  598-9  below. 
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in  Article  3  of  the  Secret  Additional  Protocol  to  the  Russo-German  Pact 
of  23  August  1939,  Germany  had  declared  her  complete  political  dis¬ 
interestedness  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  In  Nazi  mouths  the  phrase  per¬ 
haps  portended  just  the  opposite  of  its  literal  meaning.  In  any  case,  it  was 
clear  that  the  part  of  Asia  in  which  Germany  was  still  disinterested  did  not 
now  include  Turkey.  Molotov’s  question  propelled  the  subject  of  Turkey 
on  to  Ribbentrop’s  agenda.  Ribbentrop  said  that  he  believed  that  Turkey 
ought  gradually  to  be  steered  towards  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
after  they  had  adopted  a  common  platform.  Russia,  he  volunteered,  was 
entitled  to  freer  access  to  the  Mediterranean  than  heretofore  for  her  war¬ 
ships  and  merchant  fleet;  but  it  was  evident  that,  on  the  political  plane, 
the  most  that  he  had  in  mind  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  Turkey  was  a  share 
in  a  condominium. 

After  Ribbentrop  had  recapitulated,  Molotov  asked  for  elucidations 
and  mentioned  some  desiderata  of  his  own.  What  was  Japan’s  Greater 
East  Asian  Sphere’  that  figured  in  the  Tripartite  Pact?  He  wanted  an 
accurate  definition  of  it;  and  Ribbentrop  had  to  confess  that  he  did  not 
know  precisely  what  his  Japanese  co-signatories  had  meant  by  this  formula 
to  which  he  had  subscribed.  Molotov  then  observed  that 

particular  vigilance  was  needed  in  the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  influence 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  establishment  of  these  spheres  of  influence 
in  the  past  year  was  only  a  partial  solution,  which  had  been  rendered  obsolete 
and  meaningless  by  recent  circumstances  and  events,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Finnish  question,  which  he  would  discuss  in  detail  later.  It  would  necessarily 
take  some  time  to  make  a  permanent  settlement.  In  this  connection,  in  the 
first  place,  Russia  wanted  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Germany,  and  only 
then  with  Japan  and  Italy,  after  she  had  previously  obtained  precise  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  significance,  the  nature,  and  the  aim  of  the  Tripartite  Pact. 

These  words  of  Molotov’s  concluded  the  first  session  on  12  November. 

At  the  second  session  on  the  12th  and  the  first  on  the  13th  spokesman 
for  Germany  was  Hitler  himself.  At  the  second  session  his  line  of  approach 
was  the  same  as  Ribbentrop’s  had  been.  The  continuance  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  had  compelled  Germany  to  intervene  militarily  in  areas  in 
which  she  had  no  permanent  peace-time  interests— or,  at  any  rate,  only 
interests  that  were  economic  and  not  political.  The  question  now  was  to 
arrange  for  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  ‘to  obtain  free  access  to  the  ocean 
without  in  turn  coming  into  conflict  with  each  other’  over  this.  This  time 
Molotov  mentioned  that  what  he  had  to  say  was  based  on  exact  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Stalin,  and  once  again,  he  asked  questions.  What  danger  did 
Hitler  apprehend  from  Great  Britain  at  Salonika?  Was  it  Hitler’s  view 
that  the  Russo-German  Pact  was  still  in  force  as  far  as  it  concerned  Fin¬ 
land?  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  New  Order  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and 
what  role  would  the  Soviet  Government  be  given  in  it?  There  were  issues 
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to  be  clarified  regarding  Russia’s  Balkan  and  Black  Sea  interests  with 
respect  to  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Turkey;  so  the  Soviet  Government 
would  be  interested  in  the  New  Order  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  its 
tempo  and  form.  Also  (for  the  second  time  of  asking)  they  would  like  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  boundaries  of  the  so-called  Greater  East  Asian  Sphere. 
‘The  participation  of  Russia  in  the  Tripartite  Pact  appeared  to  him 
[Molotov]  entirely  acceptable  in  principle,  provided  that  Russia  was  to 
cooperate  as  a  partner  and  not  be  merely  an  object.’  At  this  crucial  point 
the  talk  was  broken  off  ‘in  view  of  a  possible  air-raid  alarm’. 

At  the  first  meeting  on  the  13th  Hitler  took  up  Molotov’s  question 
about  Finland,  and  this  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  which,  on  both  sides, 
there  was  more  plain  speaking  than  before.  Hitler,  for  instance,  told 
Molotov  that  the  German  Government’s  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Russo-Finnish  war  had  irked  the  German  people — with  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Scandinavia  and  in  the  world  at  large, 
public  feeling  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Finns.  With  an  eye  on  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  Hitler  said : 

The  Soviet  Union  had  to  realize  that  in  the  framework  of  any  broader  colla¬ 
boration  of  the  two  countries  advantages  of  quite  different  scope  were  to  be 
reached  than  the  insignificant  revisions  which  were  now  being  discussed.  Much 
greater  successes  could  then  be  achieved,  provided  that  Russia  did  not  now  seek 
successes  in  territories  in  which  Germany  was  interested  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

Molotov,  on  his  side,  said  that, 

in  order  to  give  [German-Russian]  relations  a  permanent  basis,  issues  would 
also  have  to  be  clarified  which  were  of  secondary  importance,  but  which  spoiled 
the  atmosphere  of  German-Russian  relations.  Finland  belonged  among  these 
issues.  If  Russia  and  Germany  had  a  good  understanding,  this  issue  could  be 
solved  without  war,  but  there  must  be  neither  German  troops  in  Finland  nor 
political  demonstrations  in  that  country  against  the  Soviet-Russian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  took  Hitler  a  long  time  to  get  away  from  Molotov’s  Finnish  question 
on  to  his  own  theme. 

After  the  conquest  of  England  the  British  Empire  would  be  apportioned  as  a 
gigantic  world-wide  estate  in  bankruptcy  of  40  million  square  kilometers.  In 
this  bankrupt  estate  there  would  be  for  Russia  access  to  the  ice-free  and  really 
open  ocean.  Thus  far,  a  minority  of  45  million  Englishmen  had  ruled  600  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire.  He  was  about  to  crush  this  minority. 

All  the  countries  which  could  possibly  be  interested  in  the  bankrupt  estate 
would  have  to  stop  all  controversies  among  themselves  and  concern  themselves 
exclusively  with  the  partition  of  the  British  Empire.  This  applied  to  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan. 
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Molotov’s  rejoinder  was  to  revert  to  the  question  of  Turkey,  the  Axis 
guarantee  to  Rumania  and  the  Straits,  and,  in  this  context,  to  spring  upon 
Hitler  the  suggestion  of  a  Russian  guarantee  to  Bulgaria.  In  regard  to 
the  Axis  guarantee  to  Rumania 

the  Soviet  Government  had  already  explained  its  position  twice,  and  it  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  guarantee  was  aimed  against  the  interests  of  Soviet 
Russia,  ‘if  one  might  express  oneself  so  bluntly’.  Therefore,  the  question  had 
arisen  of  revoking  this  guarantee.  To  this  the  Ftihrer  had  declared  that  for  a 
certain  time  it  was  necessary  and  its  removal  therefore  impossible.  This  affected 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  Black  Sea  power. 

Then,  taking  a  pertinent  leaf  out  of  Hitler’s  book,  Molotov  described  the 
Straits  as  being 

England’s  historic  gateway  for  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  situation  was  all 
the  more  menacing  to  Russia,  as  the  British  had  now  gained  a  foothold  in  Greece. 
For  reasons  of  security  the  relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  other  Black  Sea 
powers  were  of  great  importance.  In  this  connection  Molotov  asked  the  Ftihrer 
what  Germany  would  say  if  Russia  gave  Bulgaria,  that  is,  the  independent 
country  located  closest  to  the  Straits,  a  guarantee  under  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  Germany  and  Italy  had  given  one  to  Rumania. 

When  Molotov  pressed  this  suggestion  of  his  for  a  Soviet  guarantee  to 
Bulgaria,  Hitler  raised  the  question  whether  Bulgaria  herself  had  asked 
for  a  guarantee  (as  Rumania  had  asked  for  one,  at  any  rate  nominally), 
and  said  that  he  must  consult  Italy.  Molotov  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
‘wanted  to  be  secure  from  an  attack  by  way  of  the  Straits  and  would  like 
to  settle  this  question  with  Turkey;  a  guarantee  given  to  Bulgaria  would 
alleviate  the  situation.  As  a  Black  Sea  power  Russia  was  entitled  to  such 
security  and  believed  that  she  would  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Turkey  in  regard  thereto.’  Molotov’s  Bulgarian  thrust  and  Hitler’s 
parry  to  it  were  repeated  before  Hitler  proposed  breaking  off  ‘in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  English  air-attacks’.1 

1  Nearly  a  year  later,  in  the  course  of  the  broadcast  speech  in  which  Hitler  announced,  on 
22  June  1941,  his  declaration  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  he  gave  the  following  account  (see 
The  Times,  23  June  1941)  of  the  line  taken  by  Molotov  at  the  November  meeting: 

‘The  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  .  .  .  requested  Germany’s  clarification  of,  or  agreement 
to,  the  four  following  questions: 

( 1 )  Was  the  German  guarantee  to  Rumania  also  directed  against  Soviet  Russia  in  the  case  of  an 
attack  by  Soviet  Russia  on  Rumania? 

My  answer : — The  German  guarantee  is  a  general  one  and  is  unconditionally  binding  upon  us. 
Russia,  however,  had  declared  to  us  that  she  had  no  other  interest  in  Rumania  beyond  Bessarabia. 
The  occupation  of  Northern  Bukovina  had  already  been  a  violation  of  this  assurance.  I  did  not 
therefore  think  that  Russia  could  now  suddenly  have  more  far-reaching  intentions  against 
Rumania. 

(2)  Russia  again  felt  menaced  by  Finland.  Russia  was  determined  not  to  tolerate  this.  Was 
Germany  prepared  to  give  Finland  no  assistance  and  also  to  withdraw  German  troops  marching 
to  Kirkenes? 

My  answer: — Germany  had  now,  as  always,  no  political  interest  in  Finland.  A  new  war 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  series,  on  the  evening  of  13  November,  was  held 
in  Ribbentrop’s  air-raid  shelter  because  of  an  air-raid  alert.1  Ribbentrop, 
who  once  again  was  representing  Germany  instead  of  Hitler,  reverted  to 
the  question  of  Turkey  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of 
spheres  of  influence:  ‘Only  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Germany 
were  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  Straits  question.  .  .  .  The  .  .  . 
modus  procedendi  between  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Germany  would  be 
to  exert  influence  upon  Turkey  in  the  spirit  of  the  wishes  of  the  three 
countries.’  In  other  words,  the  condominium  over  Turkey  was  to  be 
shared  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  two  Axis  Powers.  Ribbentrop  then 
outlined  to  Molotov  his  draft  for  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  outline  was  in  general  terms, 
but  Ribbentrop  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  supplementary  secret 
agreement  ‘establishing  the  focal  points  in  the  territorial  aspirations  of  the 
four  countries’.  In  the  draft  for  the  public  agreement  the  most  substantial 
point  was  a  provision  that  the  four  Powers  would  ‘undertake  to  join  no 
combination  of  Powers  and  support  no  combination  of  Powers  which  is 
directed  against  one  of  the  four  Powers’.  There  was  no  provision,  how¬ 
ever,  that  three  of  the  four  signatories  should  not  combine  against  the 
fourth. 

After  Ribbentrop  had  done,  Molotov  said  that  the  Soviet  Government 
assumed  that  they  would  have  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Turkey 
on  the  Straits  question  first  of  all,  but  that  they  were  also  interested  in 
Bulgaria — about  whom  he  had  spoken  in  detail  with  Hitler — and,  besides 
that,  in  Rumania  and  in  Hungary.  Further,  he  would  like  to  know  what 

against  the  little  Finnish  nation  would  be  regarded  as  intolerable  by  the  Reich  Government,  the 
more  so  as  Russia  could  never  be  regarded  as  threatened  by  Finland.  We  at  no  price  wanted  to 
have  a  new  war  in  the  Baltic. 

(3)  Would  Germany  be  prepared  to  allow  Russia  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Bulgaria  and  for  this 
purpose  send  Soviet  troops  to  Bulgaria  without,  for  example,  having  any  intentions  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  monarchy? 

My  answer : — Bulgaria  is  a  sovereign  state  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  Bulgarians  had  asked 
Russia  for  a  guarantee  as  the  Rumanians  had  done  in  the  case  of  Germany.  The  matter  would, 
in  addition,  have  to  be  discussed  with  my  Allies. 

(4)  Soviet  Russia  above  all  needed  an  exit  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  for  her  protection 
demanded  the  occupation  of  an  important  base  on  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosporus.  Would 
Germany  agree  or  not? 

My  answer: — Germany  was  prepared  at  any  time  to  agree  to  a  change  in  the  Statute  of 
Montreux  in  favour  of  the  Black  Sea  States.  Germany  was  not  prepared  to  agree  to  Russia 
occupying  a  base  in  the  Straits. 

National-Socialists!  I  took  the  only  attitude  I  could  as  the  responsible  leader  of  the  German 
nation  and  also  as  the  representative  of  European  culture  and  civilization. 

The  result  was  an  intensification  of  Soviet  activities  directed  against  the  Reich,  in  particular 
the  undermining  of  the  Rumanian  State  and  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment.’ 

1  Churchill  tells  the  story  of  this  timely  British  air-raid  on  Berlin  in  his  Second  World  War  (ii. 
516;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  584).  Fie  also  records  (ibid.  pp.  518  and  586  respectively)  Stalin’s  own 
comments  (given  to  him  in  Moscow  in  August  1942)  on  the  raid  to  Ribbentrop. 
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the  Axis  Powers  contemplated  with  regard  to  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  and 
what  Germany  intended  to  do  with  Poland.  Then  there  were  the  questions 
of  Swedish  neutrality  and  the  exits  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  need  not  take 
up  the  Finnish  question  again,  as  this  had  been  sufficiently  clarified  during 
his  previous  conversations  with  Hitler.  On  the  other  questions  he  would 
be  glad  of  Ribbentrop’s  comments.  Ribbentrop  complained  that  he  had 
been  ‘queried  too  closely’  ( iiberfragt )  by  Molotov,  and  in  reply  he  merely 
retraversed  old  ground.  The  military  threat  from  Britain  was  what  had 
necessitated  Germany’s  military  intervention  in  the  Balkans.  ‘The  deci¬ 
sive  question  was  whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  ...  to  co¬ 
operate  ...  in  the  great  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire.’  Molotov 
contented  himself  with  replying  ‘that  all  these  great  issues  of  tomorrow 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  issues  of  today  and  the  fulfillment  of 
existing  agreements’.  ‘Thereupon’,  Hilger  records,  ‘Herr  Molotov  cor¬ 
dially  bade  farewell  to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister,  stressing  that  he  did 
not  regret  the  air  raid  alarm,  because  he  owed  to  it  such  an  exhaustive 
conversation  with  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister.’ 

In  Moscow,  on  25  November,  Molotov  told  Schulenburg  what  were  the 
Soviet  Union’s  conditions  for  accepting  the  draft,  outlined  to  him  by 
Ribbentrop  on  13  November,  for  a  pact  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  parties  to  the  existing  three-Power  Pact.1  An  undated  full-dress  ver¬ 
sion  of  Ribbentrop’s  outline,  with  a  secret  protocol  about  spheres  of 
influence  and  another  about  Turkey,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  files  of 
the  German  Embassy  at  Moscow,2  and  this  may  have  been  in  Schulen- 
burg’s  hands  before  his  interview  on  25  November  with  Molotov,  but 
Molotov  himself  was  evidently  talking  on  the  basis  of  Ribbentrop’s  oral 
outline.  Molotov  told  Schulenburg  that  the  Soviet  Government  were 
prepared  to  accept  Ribbentrop’s  outline  draft,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

1 )  Provided  that  the  German  troops  are  immediately  withdrawn  from  Fin¬ 
land,  which,  under  the  compact  of  1939,  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union’s 
sphere  of  influence.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  undertakes  to 
ensure  peaceful  relations  with  Finland  and  to  protect  German  economic 
interests  in  Finland  (export  of  lumber  and  nickel). 

2)  Provided  that  within  the  next  few  months  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Straits  is  assured  by  the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  assistance  pact 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria,  which  geographically  is  situated 
inside  the  security  zone  of  the  Black  Sea  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  base  for  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
within  range  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  by  means  of  a  long¬ 
term  lease. 

3)  Provided  that  the  area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku  in  the  general  direction 

1  See  N.S.R.,  pp.  258-9.  2  Text  ibid.  pp.  255-8. 
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of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

4)  Provided  that  Japan  renounces  her  rights  to  concessions  for  coal  and  oil 
in  Northern  Sakhalin.1 


Molotov  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  acceptance  of  these  conditions 
on  Germany’s  part  would  require  modifications  in  Ribbentrop’s  outlined 
draft  protocols  dealing  with  the  delimitation  of  spheres  and  with  Turkey, 
and  also  three  additional  protocols  dealing  with  Finland,  Northern 
Sakhalin,  and  Bulgaria. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Molotov’s  conditions  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
revising  the  German  proposals  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  favour  in  two  im¬ 
portant  points.  The  western  limit  of  the  Soviet  sphere  would  have  been 
shifted  westward  to  include  Persia,  eastern  Turkey,  and  'Iraq,  as  well  as 
Afghanistan  and  India,  which  were  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
German  proposal;  and  both  the  Straits  and  Bulgaria  would  have  come 
under  exclusive  and  effective  Soviet  control.  The  combined  effect  of  the 
two  changes  would  have  been  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  Axis  Powers 
in  Turkey  as  a  whole  and  in  Bulgaria,  and  so  to  give  the  Soviet  sphere 
maritime  outlets,  not  merely  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  also  on  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Aegean. 

Molotov’s  last  words  to  Schulenburg  were  that  ‘he  would  appreciate  a 
statement  of  the  German  view’  about  his  counter-suggestions,  but  Ger¬ 
many  never  seriously  pursued  these  negotiations  farther.  Instead,  Hitler 
had  been  proceeding  with  his  plans,  which  he  had  put  in  train  in  July  and 
August,2  for  imposing  his  will  on  the  Soviet  Government  by  force.  On 
12  November,  the  very  day  of  his  first  conversation  with  Molotov,  Hitler 
had  issued  Directive  No.  18  (Top  Secret)  to  his  army  chiefs:  ‘Political 
discussions  have  been  initiated  with  the  aim  of  clarifying  Russia’s  attitude 
for  the  time  being.  Irrespective  of  the  results  of  these  discussions,  all 
preparations  for  the  East  which  have  already  been  verbally  ordered  will 
be  continued.  Instructions  on  this  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  army’s  operational  plans  has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  me.’3 


Between  13  and  26  November  1940  the  first  diplomatic  steps  towards 
this  mili  tary  end  had  been  taken.  On  18  November  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria 
had  arrived  in  Berlin  on  an  invitation  from  Hitler.  He  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  in  order  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  but  had 
managed,  for  the  moment,  to  evade  compliance.  On  his  return  to  Sofia 
the  Soviet  Government’s  displeasure  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  Sobolev, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  at  Moscow,  who  was  then 
on  his  way  to  the  conference  at  Bucharest  about  the  regime  of  the  River 


I 

3 


N.S.R.,  pp.  258-9. 
I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi. 


2  See  above,  pp.  378-81. 
45~4-6  (444-PS) ;  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  iii.  406-7. 
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Danube.1  Sobolev  had  offered  the  King  a  Soviet  guarantee  of  Bulgaria’s 
territorial  integrity,  and  Boris  had  managed,  once  again,  to  evade  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  embarrassing  proposal.2  Hungary  had  adhered  to  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact  on  20  November,  Rumania  on  the  23rd,  Slovakia  on  the  24th.3 
The  story  of  the  Axis  Powers’  establishment  of  their  control  over  Bulgaria, 
and  of  their  conquest  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  is  told  in  another  part  of 
this  volume,4  and  so  is  the  story  of  the  rapprochement  between  Finland  and 
Germany.5  In  this  place  it  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  Russo-German  rela¬ 
tions  as  these  developed,  from  the  close  of  November  1940  to  22  June  1941, 
under  the  shadow  of  Germany’s  political  and  military  preparations  for 
attacking  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  5  December  General  Haider,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  reported 
to  Hitler  on  the  plans  for  the  coming  operation  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hitler  approved  the  plans  and  added : 

The  most  important  goal  is  to  prevent  [the  Russians  from  withdrawing]  on  a 
closed  front.  The  eastward  advance  should  be  continued  until  the  Russian  air 
force  will  be  unable  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  German  Reich,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  German  air  force  will  be  enabled  to  conduct  raids  to  destroy 
Russian  war  industrial  territories.  In  this  way  we  should  be  able  to  achieve 
the  annihilation  of  the  Russian  army  and  to  prevent  its  regeneration.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  1 30-140  Divisions  as  planned  for  the  entire  operation  is  sufficient.6 

On  18  December  Hitler  issued  his  directive  for  Operation  Barbarossa.7 
This  document  began  by  announcing  the  fateful  decision  to  extend  the 
war,  once  again,  to  a  second  front,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  like  Poland,  could  be  conquered  by  the  method  of  Blitzkrieg:  ‘The 
German  Armed  Forces  must  be  prepared  to  crush  Soviet  Russia  in  a  quick 
campaign  (Operation  Barbarossa)  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
against  England.  For  this  purpose  the  Army  will  have  to  employ  all 
available  units,  with  the  reservation  that  the  occupied  territories  must  be 
secured  against  surprise  attacks.’ 

Finland  and  Rumania  were  promised  as  allies  to  the  German  Wehr- 
macht,  and  they  were  told  to  expect  to  have  the  use  of  the  Swedish  roads 
and  railways,  ‘from  the  start  of  operations  at  the  latest’.  The  main  blow 
was  to  be  struck  to  the  north  of  the  Pripet  marshes,  and  Leningrad  was  to 
fall  before  Moscow.  With  Finnish  auxiliaries  and  a  Swedish  laissez-passer, 
Petsamo  was  to  be  seized  and  the  Leningrad-Murmansk  railway  was  to 
be  cut.  Measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  directive  were,  for  the  present, 
to  be  camouflaged  as  being  merely  ‘precautionary’,  and  the  preparatory 
work  was  to  be  kept  in  as  small  a  number  of  hands  as  possible. 

1  See  above,  p.  329  and  note  3.  2  See  Gafencu:  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  I’est,  p.  151. 

3  See  above,  pp.  332,  333.  4  See  above,  pp.  336  seqq.  5  See  above,  pp.  93-95. 

6  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  394-5  (1 799— PS) ;  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  iv.  374-5. 

7  N.S.R.,  pp.  260-4. 
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From  then  onwards  the  military  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  steadily 
increased,  from  one  end  of  the  western  frontier  to  the  other.  By  3 1  Decem¬ 
ber  1940  the  Finnish  Minister  in  Berlin  was  telling  Weizsacker  that  the 
Finnish  people  were  counting  on  German  assistance  in  their  next  war  with 
Russia.1  On  7  January  1941  Ribbentrop  sent  a  circular2  to  the  German 
envoys  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece,  telling 
them  that  strong  German  forces  were  moving  into  Rumania  through 
Hungary,  for  possible  operations  against  Britain  in  Greece.  If  questioned 
about  these  troop  movements  the  envoys  were  to  be  evasive.  Ribbentrop 
sent  the  same  information  on  the  same  day  to  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Japan  for  communication  to  the  Japanese  Government.  When,  on 
8  January,  Schulenburg  reported  rumours  circulating  in  Moscow  about  the 
entry  of  German  troops  into  Rumania,  and  asked  for  instructions,  he 
was  again  told  by  Ribbentrop,  on  the  10th,  to  evade  any  inquiries  that 
might  be  addressed  to  him  by  members  of  the  Soviet  Government.3  Early 
in  January  the  Soviet  Ministers  to  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary  were  recalled  to  Moscow  for  consultation;  and  on  the  12th  a 
TASS  communique  called  attention  to  rumours  in  the  foreign  press  that 
German  troops  were  penetrating  into  Bulgaria  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  went  on  to  say  that,  if  German  troops  were  there, 
this  was  taking  place  without  the  knowledge  and  agreement  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  that  neither  Germany  nor  Bulgaria  had  consulted  the  Soviet 
Government.4  On  17  January  Dekanozov,  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  made  a  statement  to  Weizsacker,  based  on  a  memorandum  from 
Moscow,  mentioning  the  rumours  and  recalling  that 

the  Soviet  Government  has  stated  repeatedly  to  the  German  Government  that 
it  considers  the  territory  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Straits  as  the  security  zone  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  that  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  events  which  threaten  the  security 
interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  view  of  all  this  the  Soviet  Government  regards  it 
as  its  duty  to  give  warning  that  it  will  consider  the  appearance  of  any  foreign 
armed  forces  on  the  territory  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Straits  as  a  violation  of  the 
security  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.5 

In  Moscow,  on  the  same  day,  Molotov  gave  the  same  warning  to  Schulen¬ 
burg,6  after  expressing  surprise  at  not  having  had  any  answer  to  his  state¬ 
ment  made  on  25  November  1940, 7  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Soviet 
Government  were  prepared  to  enter  into  the  agreement  proposed  and  out¬ 
lined  by  Ribbentrop  on  13  November  with  the  parties  to  the  Tripartite 
Pact.  Schulenburg  explained  the  delay  as  being  due  to  the  need  for  a 
thorough  preliminary  discussion  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 


1  N.S.R.,  p.  264.  2  Ibid.  pp.  264-5.  3  Ibid.  pp.  266-7. 

4  Gafencu :  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest ,  p.  152;  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy, 
p.  283. 

5  N.S.R.,  pp.  268-9. 


6  Ibid.  pp.  270-1. 


7  See  above,  p.  391. 
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In  Berlin  on  22  January,  and  in  Moscow  on  the  23rd,  Dekanozov  and 
Molotov,  respectively,  were  given  an  account  of  German  intentions  based 
on  instructions  from  Ribbentrop  to  Weizsacker  and  Schulenburg.  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  intending  to  occupy  the  Straits.  She  would  respect  the 
integrity  of  Turkey  unless  Turkey  committed  a  hostile  act  against  German 
troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  army  would  ‘march  through  Bul¬ 
garian  territory  should  any  military  operations  be  carried  out  against 
Greece’ — and  it  was  ‘the  unalterable  intention  of  the  Reich  Government 
not  under  any  circumstances  to  permit  English  military  forces  to  establish 
themselves  on  Greek  territory’.  Germany  was  ‘politically  not  interested 
in  the  Straits  question’  and  would  withdraw  her  troops  after  having  car¬ 
ried  out  her  operations  in  the  Balkans.  The  German  Government  still 
adhered  to  the  ideas  expounded  to  Molotov  in  Berlin  on  12-13  November 
1940.  They  were  in  touch  with  the  Italian  and  Japanese  Governments 
over  Molotov’s  counter-proposals.  They  looked  forward  to  being  able  to 
resume  the  political  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  near 
future.  In  reply  Dekanozov  and  Molotov  both  drew  attention  to  the 
Soviet  Government’s  previous  statement  that  they  regarded  Bulgaria  as 
falling  within  the  Soviet  Union’s  security  sphere.  Dekanozov  went  farther 
than  Molotov.  He  asked  whether  the  decision  to  send  German  troops 
through  Bulgaria  to  Greece  was  definite,  and,  if  so,  how  soon  it  was  going 
to  be  put  into  effect.1 

On  22  February  Schulenburg  was  informed  that  there  were  now  680,000 
German  troops  in  Rumania,  formidably  equipped  and  with  ‘inexhaustible 
reserves’  behind  them.  Members  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow  were 
now  to  let  this  be  known  and  even  to  exaggerate  the  figures.2  On  27  Feb¬ 
ruary  Ribbentrop  instructed  Schulenburg  to  tell  Molotov  on  the  28th 
that  Bulgaria  was  going  to  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  1  March,  and 
to  tell  him  on  1  March  that  German  troops  were  entering  Bulgaria.3 
Molotov  received  the  first  communication  ‘with  obvious  concern’,  and  the 
second  ‘with  great  gravity’.  In  reporting  on  the  second  of  his  two  inter¬ 
views  with  Molotov,  Schulenburg  recorded  that 

Molotov  in  my  presence  drafted  in  his  own  hand  a  rough  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government,  had  it  copied,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
The  text  of  the  note  is  as  follows:  (1)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  despite  the  caution 
contained  in  the  demarche  of  November  25,  1940,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  the  German  Reich  Government  has  deemed  it  possible  to  take  a 
course  that  involves  injury  to  the  security  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  has 
decided  to  effect  the  military  occupation  of  Bulgaria.  (2)  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Government  maintains  the  same  basic  position  as  in  its  demarche 
of  November  25,  the  German  Government  must  understand  that  it  cannot 
count  on  support  from  the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  acts  in  Bulgaria.4 

1  N.S.R.,  pp.  271-3.  2  Ibid.  pp.  274-5.  3  Ibid.  pp.  276-7.  4  Ibid.  pp.  277-9. 
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On  i  March  Bulgaria  did,  in  fact,  accede  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  and 
on  2  March  the  German  armies  crossed  the  Danube  into  Bulgaria  from 
Rumania.  This  meant  that  Germany  was  henceforth  the  dominant  Power 
in  Bulgaria,  and  the  act  was  tantamount  to  a  defiance  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviet  Government  did  nothing;  but  on  3  March  an  official  com¬ 
munique  was  published  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow  stating  that, 
in  reply  to  the  Bulgarian  notification  of  what  had  happened,  the  following 
communication  had  been  handed  to  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Moscow: 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  share  the  view  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  as 
to  the  correctness  of  her  attitude  in  this  question,  as  this  attitude,  independently 
of  whether  the  Bulgarian  Government  wishes  it,  leads  not  to  the  consolidation 
of  peace,  but  to  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  war  and  the  involving  of  Bulgaria 
in  war.  The  Soviet  Government,  true  to  its  peace  policy,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  render  any  support  whatever  to  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  execution 
of  her  present  policy.  The  Soviet  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  make  this 
statement,  particularly  in  view  of  unhindered  rumours  spread  in  the  Bulgarian 
Press  which  fundamentally  misrepresent  the  real  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.1 

The  breach  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  which  had  opened 
on  1  September  1940,  when  Schulenburg  had  told  Molotov  of  the  Axis 
guarantee  to  Rumania,  was  now  gaping  wide.  On  r  March  1941,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August 
I939>  Soviet  Government  had  openly  expressed  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  their  extreme  displeasure  at  a  German  move  and  their  intention  to 
oppose  it.  It  was  evident  that  this  opposition  would  not  be  carried  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  length  of  going  to  war  with  Germany.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  no  intention  of  fighting  Germany  unless  she  were  to  be 
attacked  by  her,  and  the  German  Government  had  realized  this  and 
had  been  reckoning  on  it.  But,  just  because  of  that,  Germany  had  been 
able  to  inflict  on  the  Soviet  Union  a  first-class  political  defeat,  and  this  in 
a  quarter  which  was,  in  truth,  vital  for  the  Soviet  Union’s  security,  as  the 
Soviet  Government  had  been  contending.  The  Axis  guarantee  to  Rumania 
had  now  had  the  sequel  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  feared  at  the 
time.  First  Rumania  herself,  and  then  Bulgaria,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Geiman  army  in  force;  and,  in  the  air-age,  this  gave  Germany  the  com¬ 
mand  over  the  south-western  approaches  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus, 
which  were  the  Soviet  Union’s  granary,  workshop,  and  power-house. 
Germany  had  refrained  from  occupying  Turkish  territory  because  this  was 
superfluous.  With  the  Wehrmacht  in  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  could  dominate  the  Straits  from  the  air. 

Meanwhile,  German  preparations  for  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  had 

The  Times,  4  March  1 941  •  See  also  Gafencu:  Pre'liminaires  de  la  guerre  a.  Vest,  pp.  161-2. 
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been  going  forward.  On  3  February1  Hitler  had  held  a  conference  of  the 
army  chiefs  at  which  Haider,  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff,  had  re¬ 
ported  on  enemy  strength,  as  compared  with  German  strength,  and  had 
explained  the  general  over-all  operational  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.2 
Hatler  approved  the  operational  plan,  the  main  aim  of  which  was  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Baltic  States  and  Leningrad.  The  strategic  concentration 
for  Operation  Barbarossa  was  to  be  camouflaged  as  a  feint  for  Operation 
Sea  Lion  (invasion  of  Britain)  and  the  subsidiary  measure,  Operation 
Marita  (invasion  of  Greece). 

On  13  March  Keitel  signed  an  operational  supplement  to  the  original 
Barbarossa  plan.  This  order  indicates  how  complete  were  the  details  of 
the  plan  by  that  date — as  regards  both  military  operations  and  political 
control  over  the  conquered  territories.  Under  this  order  the  Reichsfuhrer 
SS,  i.e.  Himmler,  was  to  be  ‘entrusted  with  special  tasks  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  political  administration’ ;  these  political  administrations  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  were  to  consist  of  North  (Baltic  countries),  Centre  (White 
Russia),  and  South  (Ukraine),  each  under  a  Commissioner  of  the  Reich, 
directly  responsible  to  Hitler.  The  date  of  the  attack  in  the  original 
Barbarossa  plan  had  been  set  at  about  15  May  1941.  According  to  an 
entry  in  the  Naval  High  Command  war  diary,  dated  3  April,  ‘Balkan 
operations  delayed  “Barbarossa”  at  first  for  about  five  weeks’  i.e.  until  the 
middle  of  June.3  A  report  of  an  army  conference  of  30  April  states  defin¬ 
itely  that  Hitler  had  decided  that  Operation  Barbarossa  was  to  start  on 

22  June,4  and  that  ‘maximal  troop  movements’  were  to  proceed  as  from 

23  May.5 

Schulenburg  was  in  Berlin  from  14  to  30  April  and  he  must  have  done 
his  best  to  dissuade  Hitler  from  a  course  which,  he  believed,  would  lead 
Germany  to  disaster.  The  ideas  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the  German 
Embassy  in  Moscow  are  vividly  expressed  by  Gafencu,  the  Rumanian 
statesman.6  The  staff  of  the  Embassy  was  definitely  opposed  to  war.  They 

1  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  edition,  pp.  305-6.  On  3  February  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  (Brauchitsch)  laid  the  operational  plan  before  Hitler,  and,  in  spite  of  his  renewed  expres¬ 
sions  of  doubt  over  the  undertaking,  received  the  command  to  issue  marching  orders  and  to 
prepare  for  the  operation.  For  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Union  100  infantry,  25  armoured,  and 
30  motorized  divisions  were  to  be  employed.  Kordt  adds  that  on  the  Soviet  side  in  the  autumn 
about  100  divisions  were  deployed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  probably  by  3  February 
1941  the  numbers  had  been  raised  to  150  divisions  (ibid.  p.  306,  note  1), 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  391-9  (872-PS). 

3  Ibid,  xxxiv.  702  (170-C). 

4  Napoleon’s  Grand  Army  had  crossed  the  Niemen  in  1812  on  the  night  of  23-24  June. 

5  For  the  optimistic  view  of  the  German  High  Command  and  the  far  gloomier  estimate  of  the 
German  Ambassador  and  military  attache  in  Moscow  see  Kordt,  op.  cit.  p.  300. 

6  Gafencu:  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest,  pp.  210-1 1.  Weizsacker  ( Erinnerungen ,  p.  314)  speaks 
of  a  memorandum  of  Schulenburg’s  and  of  warnings  from  the  highly  experienced  military 
attach^  at  Moscow,  General  Kostring,  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  incomprehensible  phantom 
(das  ungreifbare  Gespenst )  of  Russia.  Weizsacker  himself  had  warned  Ribbentrop  that  this  war 
would  bring  misfortune  to  Germany.  Ribbentrop  was  silent.  Weizsacker  expressed  his  suspicion 
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did  not  believe,  as  most  of  their  compatriots  did,  that  it  would  be  short  and 
decisive.  On  purely  military  grounds,  they  were  bound  to  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  the  German  Wehrmacht,  and  perhaps  they  were  misled  by 
the  Red  Army’s  blunders  in  the  Winter  War  against  Finland  and  by  the 
obvious  difficulties  and  deficiencies  in  everyday  life  in  Russia.  But  the 
Ambassador  would  certainly  have  pointed  out  that,  by  invading  Russia, 
Germany  could  not  possibly  gain  even  a  fraction  of  the  quantities  of  goods 
which  she  was  getting  under  the  terms  of  her  economic  agreements.1  On 
28  April,  in  an  interview  with  Hitler,  Schulenburg  did,  in  fact,  express 
his  conviction  that  Stalin  was  prepared  to  make  even  further  concessions 
to  Germany,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  supply  her  with  as  much  as 
5  million  tons  of  grain  next  year.2  On  the  same  date  Weizsacker  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  Ribbentrop,3  supporting  one  from  Schulenburg  on 
Russo-German  relations. 

I  can  summarize  in  one  sentence  my  views  on  a  German-Russian  conflict:  If 
every  Russian  city  reduced  to  ashes  were  as  valuable  to  us  as  a  sunken  British 
warship,  I  should  advocate  the  German-Russian  war  for  this  summer;  but  I 
believe  that  we  would  be  victors  over  Russia  only  in  a  military  sense,  and  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  lose  in  an  economic  sense.  It  might  perhaps  be  considered 
an  alluring  prospect  to  give  the  Communist  system  its  death  blow  and  it  might 
also  be  said  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  logic  of  things  to  muster  the  Eurasian 
continent  against  Anglo-Saxondom  and  its  following.  But  the  sole  decisive 
factor  is  whether  this  project  will  hasten  the  fall  of  England.  ...  I  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  shall  advance  victoriously  to  Moscow  and  beyond  that. 
I  doubt  very  much,  however,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  to  account  what 
we  have  won  in  the  face  of  the  well-known  passive  resistance  of  the  Slavs.  I  do 
not  see  in  the  Russian  State  any  effective  opposition  capable  of  succeeding  the 
Communist  system  and  uniting  with  us  and  being  of  service  to  us.  We  would 
therefore  probably  have  to  reckon  with  a  continuation  of  the  Stalin  system  in 
Eastern  Russia  and  in  Siberia  and  with  a  renewed  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the 
spring  of  1942.  The  window  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  remain  shut.  A  German 
attack  on  Russia  would  only  give  the  British  new  moral  strength.  It  would  be 
interpreted  there  as  German  uncertainty  as  to  the  success  of  our  fight  against 
England.  We  would  thereby  not  only  be  admitting  that  the  war  was  going  to 
last  for  a  long  time  yet,  but  we  might  actually  prolong  it  in  this  way,  instead  of 
shortening  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Government  were  taking  steps  to  hinder  Germany 
from  completing  the  establishment  of  her  domination  over  South-Eastern 
Europe  and  also  to  cover  the  Soviet  Union’s  rear  in  the  Far  East  and  to 

that  Hitler  was  anxious  about  the  temper  of  the  victorious  German  army,  and  wished  to  keep  it 
busy  in  the  east  ( Erinnerungen ,  p.  315).  Hitler  had  said  to  Schulenburg  that  on  15  August  the 
Germans  would  be  in  Moscow;  on  1  October  the  Russian  war  would  be  over;  and  during  the 
year  England,  too,  would  collapse  (ibid.). 

1  See  below,  pp.  406  seqq. 

3  Text  ibid.  pp.  333-4. 


2  N.S.R.,  p.  332. 
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strengthen  her  position  at  home.  Soviet  efforts  in  the  first  direction  were 
half-hearted;  for,  at  this  stage,  war  was  the  only  means  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  could  hope  to  check  Germany’s  further  advance  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Government’s  policy  was  to  keep  the 
peace  with  Germany  at  almost  any  price  short  of  non-resistance  in  the 
event  of  a  German  attack.  In  the  other  two  directions,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviet  Government’s  action  was  effective. 

In  South-Eastern  Europe  the  only  states  that  still  retained  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  after  Bulgaria’s  accession  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  i  March  1941, 
were  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia.  Since  the  German  occupation  of 
Bulgaria,  it  was  too  late  to  salvage  Greece — and  in  any  case  the  Soviet 
Government  could  not  have  crossed  the  Axis  Powers’  path  in  Greece  without 
being  drawn  into  collaboration  with  Great  Britain  and  consequently  into 
intervention  in  the  war.  Soviet  diplomacy,  therefore,  confined  itself  to 
giving  as  much  encouragement  as  it  dared  to  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  25  March  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow  published  a  statement 
contradicting  ‘rumours  in  the  foreign  press’  that  if  Turkey  were  obliged 
to  go  to  war,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  take  the  opportunity  to  attack  her: 

On  the  contrary,  should  Turkey  in  fact  be  exposed  to  aggression  and  if  she  were 
compelled,  in  the  defence  of  her  territory,  to  go  to  war,  she  would  be  able,  by 
virtue  of  the  Russo-Turkish  Pact  of  Non- Aggression,  to  rely  on  the  complete 
understanding  and  neutrality  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  taking  cognizance  of  this 
declaration  the  Turkish  Government  has  expressed  to  the  Soviet  Government 
its  sincerest  thanks  and  has  declared,  in  its  turn,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  finding  itself  in  a  similar  situation,  it  can  rely  upon  the  complete 
understanding  and  neutrality  of  Turkey. 

The  Soviet  Government’s  gesture  in  support  of  Yugoslavia  was  more 
hazardous  because,  by  the  date  when  it  was  made,  Yugoslavia,  unlike 
Turkey,  was  already  encompassed  by  German  armies,  and  also  because 
the  gesture  was  made  to  a  regime  in  Yugoslavia  whose  revolutionary 
seizure  of  power  had,  in  itself,  been  a  gesture  of  defiance  to  Germany.  The 
story  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Yugoslav-German  agreement  by  Prince  Paul’s 
regime  on  25  March  and  of  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  that  regime  by 
the  Yugoslav  army  on  27  March  has  been  told  elsewhere  in  this  volume.1 
On  4  April  Molotov  told  Schulenburg  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
accepted  a  Yugoslav  proposal  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Soviet-Yugoslav 
treaty  of  friendship  and  non-aggression,  and  that  this  would  be  signed  that 
day  or  the  next.2  It  was,  in  fact,  signed  on  5  April.  On  6  April  Schulen¬ 
burg  informed  Molotov,  on  instructions  from  Ribbentrop,  that  Germany 
was  taking  military  action  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  The  reason  given 
for  this,  as  for  all  previous  German  military  encroachments  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  was  military  necessity  imposed  on  Germany  by  British 
1  See  above,  pp.  347-8.  2  N.S.R.,  pp.  316-18. 
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moves  in  the  Anglo-German  war;  and  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
assurances  that  Germany  had  no  political  or  territorial  interests  in  this 
area  and  would  withdraw  her  troops  ‘when  their  tasks  in  the  Balkans’  were 
‘finished’.  In  giving  Molotov  the  unpalatable  news  Schulenburg  was  in¬ 
structed  not  to  mention  Molotov’s  previous  notification  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  Soviet- Yugoslav  pact.  Schulenburg  consequently  refrained  from  re¬ 
ferring  to  it  and  so  did  Molotov,  on  his  side.  But  Molotov  said  to  Schulen¬ 
burg,  repeatedly  and  emphatically,  that  this  extension  of  the  war  was 
‘deplorable’.1  On  the  same  day,  6  April,  Germany  and  Italy  declared  war 
on  Yugoslavia,  and  by  13  April  Yugoslav  resistance  had  collapsed.  This 
reverse  in  South-Eastern  Europe  was,  however,  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  signature,  on  13  April,  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  neutrality 
pact.2  This  was  a  diplomatic  success  of  first-class  importance  for  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  made  it  certain  in  advance  that,  if  Germany  did  attack 
the  Soviet  Union,  Germany’s  victim  would  be  fighting  on  one  front  only, 
whereas  Germany  would  have  committed  herself  to  that  war  on  two  fronts 
which  had  been  dreaded  by  all  German  would-be  aggressors,  and  most 
of  all  by  Hitler,  in  the  past. 

The  gravity  of  the  view  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  now  taking  of 
the  situation  was  also  revealed  on  the  home  front.  On  7  May  Stalin 
replaced  Molotov  as  President  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  by 
decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  One  of  Schulenburg’s 
comments  on  this  step — which  was  a  dramatic  reversal  of  Stalin’s  previous 
political  strategy  of  indirect  control — was  that  he  ‘obviously  felt  that,  in  a 
situation  which  he  considered  serious,  he  personally  had  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  Union’.  On  9  May  circular  instruc¬ 
tions  were  sent  from  Moscow  to  Soviet  missions  abroad3  telling  them  to 
explore,  very  cautiously,  what  the  attitude  of  other  countries  would  be  in 
the  event  of  a  Russo-German  war.  Before  16  May  the  Soviet  Minister 
in  Stockholm,  Mme  Kollontai,  had  been  saying  that  at  no  time  in 
Russian  history  had  there  been  stronger  troop  contingents  assembled  on 
Russia’s  western  border  than  now.4 

Thus  the  Soviet  Government  were  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  for 
resisting  a  German  assault,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  still  clinging 
desperately  to  peace.  They  gave  a  melodramatic  demonstration  of  their 
eagerness  to  escape  war  on  13  April — the  very  day  on  which  they  had 
achieved  the  diplomatic  success  of  concluding  their  neutrality  pact  with 
Japan.  The  scene  at  the  railway  station  in  Moscow  on  the  departure  of  the 
Japanese  negotiators  is  described  by  Schulenburg  as  follows: 

The  departure  of  Matsuoka  was  delayed  for  an  hour  and  then  took  place  with 
extraordinary  ceremony.  Apparently  completely  unexpectedly  for  both  the 

1  N.S.R.,  pp.  319-20.  2  See  below,  p.  607. 

3  Text  in  N.S.R.,  p.  339.  4  ibid.  p  342. 
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Japanese  and  the  Russians,  both  Stalin  and  Molotov  appeared  and  greeted 
Matsuoka  and  the  Japanese  who  were  present  in  a  remarkably  friendly  manner 
and  wished  them  a  pleasant  journey.  Then  Stalin  publicly  asked  for  me,  and 
when  he  found  me  he  came  up  to  me  and  threw  his  arm  around  my  shoulders: 
‘We  must  remain  friends  and  you  must  do  everything  to  that  end!’  Somewhat 
later  Stalin  turned  to  the  German  Acting  Military  Attache,  Colonel  Krebs, 
first  made  sure  that  he  was  a  German,  and  then  said  to  him:  ‘We  will  remain 
friends  with  you — in  any  event  (auf  jeden  Fall )  l’1 

Schulenburg  and  other  members  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow 
continued,  almost  to  the  end,  to  argue,  with  manifest  sincerity  and  with  no 
less  manifest  discernment  of  the  truth,  that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
never  assail  Germany  and  would  go  to  great  lengths  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
being  assailed  by  her.  On  16  April  Tippleskirch,  the  German  charge 
d’affaires  in  Moscow  in  Schulenburg’s  absence,  interpreted  the  scene  on 
13  April  in  this  sense.2  In  Berlin  on  28  April  Schulenburg  courageously 
argued  in  the  same  sense  in  an  interview  with  Hitler.3  In  despatches  of 
7  and  12  May4  from  Moscow  Schulenburg  interpreted  Stalin’s  striking 
new  departure  in  taking  over  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  from  Molotov  as  a  move  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Stalin  had  consciously  striven  for  the  creation  and  preservation  of  cordial¬ 
ity  in  German-Soviet  relations,  ‘while  Molotov’s  .  .  .  initiative  often 
expended  itself  in  an  obstinate  defense  of  individual  issues’ .  In  his  despatch 
of  12  May5  Schulenburg  was  able  to  cite,  as  evidence  of  Stalin’s  desire  to 
relieve  the  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany,  a  TASS 
communique  of  8  May  giving  a  dementi  of  strong  concentrations  of  Soviet 
troops  on  the  western  border  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  withdrawing  on 
9  May  of  Soviet  diplomatic  recognition  from  the  Norwegian,  Belgian, 
and  Yugoslav  Governments  in  Exile;  and  the  establishment,  on  12  May 
itself,  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  anti- 
British  regime  set  up  in  'Iraq  by  Rashid  'All.6  On  24  May  Schulenburg  was 
still  contending  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  foreign  policy  was  in  Stalin’s 
and  Molotov’s  hands  and  that  it  was  not  anti-German.  ‘That  this  foreign 
policy  is,  above  all,  directed  at  the  avoidance  of  a  conflict  with  Germany, 
is  proved  by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  tone  of  the  Soviet  press,  which  treats  all  the  events  which 
concern  Germany  in  an  unobjectionable  manner,  and  the  observance  of 
the  trade  agreements  with  Germany.’7 

On  14  June,  eight  days  before  Hitler  delivered  his  assault,  the  Soviet 
Government  made  a  last  appeal  to  Germany  in  the  form  of  a  TASS 

1  Ibid.  p.  324.  2  Ibid.  pp.  326-7. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  330-2.  4  For  the  texts  see  ibid.  pp.  335-9. 

5  Ibid.  p.  338. 

6  See  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  56-78. 

’  F.S.R.,  pp.  344-5- 
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despatch,  ostensibly  directed  against  Great  Britain,  which  Molotov  com¬ 
municated  to  Schulenburg  before  its  release.1 

Even  before  the  return  of  the  English  Ambassador  Cripps  to  London,  but 
especially  after  his  return,  there  have  been  widespread  rumors  of  ‘an  impend¬ 
ing  war  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany’  in  the  English  and  foreign  press. 

.  .  .  Responsible  circles  in  Moscow  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
persistent  spread  of  these  rumors,  to  authorize  TASS  to  state  that  these  rumors 
are  a  clumsy  propaganda  maneuver  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany,  which  are  interested  in  a  spread  and  intensification  of 
the  war. 

The  despatch  went  on  to  deny  the  alleged  rumours  in  detail. 

This  was  Stalin’s  last  effort  to  appease  Hitler,  and  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  TASS  despatch  received  no  comment  in  Germany.  It  was  not  even 
published  in  the  German  press.  Meanwhile  the  impending  German 
assault  on  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  casting  before  it  a  shadow  that  had 
been  rapidly  growing  darker.  On  22  April  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  a 
formal  complaint  of  violations  of  the  Soviet  frontier  by  German  aircraft,2 
and  this  complaint  had  been  parried  by  a  counter-complaint  from  the 
German  High  Command  on  23  April.3  On  the  24th  the  German  naval 
attache  in  Moscow  reported  that  rumours  in  Moscow  of  impending  war 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  being  fed  by  travellers  pass¬ 
ing  through  Moscow  from  Germany,  and  that  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  had  predicted  that  the  day  would  be  22  June,  while  other 
observers  were  setting  the  date  at  20  May.4  ‘I  am  endeavoring’,  the 
attache  added  in  all  innocence,  ‘to  counteract  the  rumors,  which  are 
manifestly  absurd.’5  A  stronger  protest,  in  the  same  sense,  was  made  by 
Schulenburg  himself  to  his  principals  in  Berlin  on  2  May: 

I  and  all  the  higher  officials  of  my  Embassy  have  always  combated  rumors  of 
an  imminent  German-Russian  military  show-down,  since  it  is  natural  that 
rumors  of  that  kind  constitute  a  great  hazard  for  the  continued  peaceful 
development  of  German-Soviet  relations.  Please  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
attempts  to  counteract  these  rumors  here  in  Moscow  must  necessarily  remain 
ineffectual  if  such  rumors  incessantly  reach  here  from  Germany,  and  if  every 
traveler  who  comes  to  Moscow  or  travels  through  Moscow  not  only  brings 
these  rumors  along,  but  can  even  confirm  them  by  citing  facts.6 

In  reply  Schulenburg  received  from  Berlin  on  4  May  an  instruction7 
ascribing  the  war  rumours  to  British  propaganda,8  approving  the  line  that 

1  N.S.R.,  pp.  345-6.  2  Ibid.  p.  328.  3  Ibid.  p.  329. 

4  The  date  fixed  before  the  unexpected  diversion  in  Yugoslavia  seems  to  have  been  15  May. 
The  revised  date,  22  June,  was  not  only  guessed  by  Cripps  in  Moscow  before  the  end  of  April; 
it  was  blurted  out  on  1 5  May  in  Berlin  at  a  reception  at  the  Bulgarian  Legation,  by  a  spokesman 
of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  Karl  Boemer  (see  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  368). 

5  N.S.R.,  p.  330.  6  Ibid.  p.  334.  7  Text  ibid.  pp.  334—5. 

8  Though  Britain  was  still  figuring  officially  as  the  villain  of  the  piece  in  Russo-German 
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was  being  taken  about  them  by  the  Moscow  Embassy  staff,  and  telling 
them  to  go  on  making  these  dementis.  On  15  May  Schulenburg  was  in¬ 
structed1  to  tell  the  Soviet  Government  that  their  complaints  of  seventy- 
one  violations  of  Soviet  air  by  German  aircraft  were  being  investigated, 
but  that  this  was  going  to  take  some  time.  On  1 7  May,  when  Schulenburg 
made  this  communication  to  Sobolev,  the  latter  ‘referred  gravely  to  the 
fact  that  border  violations  by  German  planes  were  continuing  and  were 
still  frequent’.2  (In  Berlin,  on  the  same  date,  Weizsacker  made  a  most 
misleadingly  sedative  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
about  the  state  of  Russo-German  relations.)3  On  21  June,  the  eve  of  the 
German  declaration  of  war,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Berlin  protested  to 
Weizsacker  that,  since  18  April,  180  German  violations  of  Soviet  air,  over 
and  above  a  previous  eighty,  had  occurred,  and  that  ‘the  flights  had 
assumed  a  systematic  and  intentional  character’.  In  several  cases  German 
aircraft  had  penetrated  100  or  even  150  km.  into  the  Soviet  Union.*  In 
Moscow,  at  9.15  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  Molotov  sent  for  Schulenburg  and 
told  him  of  the  representations  that  Dekanozov  was  making  in  Berlin 
about  the  German  violations  of  Soviet  air.  He  went  on  to  say,  Schulen¬ 
burg  reported,  that 

there  were  a  number  of  indications  that  the  German  Government  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  Soviet  Government.  Rumors  were  even  current  that  a  war  was 
impending  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  . . .  The  Soviet  Government 
was  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  for  Germany’s  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
Yugoslav  question  had  at  the  time  given  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction,  he — Molotov 
—believed  that,  by  means  of  his  earlier  communications,  he  had  cleared  up  this 
question,  which,  moreover,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  would  appreciate  it  if 
I  could  tell  him  what  had  brought  about  the  present  situation  in  German-Soviet 
relations.  I  replied  I  could  not  answer  his  question,  as  I  lacked  the  pertinent 
information;  that  I  would,  however,  transmit  his  communication  to  Berlin.5 


diplomatic  correspondence,  there  were  now  indications  that  Hitler  might  be  playing  with  the 
idea  of  patching  up  a  settlement  with  Britain  in  order  to  free  his  hands  for  a  single-front  war  in 
the  east.  On  i  o  May  Rudolf  Hess  made  his  dramatic  flight  to  Scotland.  On  1 3  May  the  air¬ 
raids  on  London  ceased.  About  the  same  time  German  shipments  of  arms  to  Rashid  'All  in 
‘Iraq  were  suspended.  At  Ankara  the  German  Ambassador,  von  Papen,  appears  to  have 
approached  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  with  the  suggestion  that  he  might  act  as  intermediary 
between  Britain  and  Germany.  It  looks  as  if,  at  this  time,  there  were  hopes  in  Berlin  that 
Britain  might  agree  to  discuss  peace  terms  and  to  facilitate  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tales  of  peace  talks  at  Ankara  feature  in  the  press  from  March  to  November  1941 — see, 
e.g.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  June  1941,  for  an  alleged  approach  by  von  Papen  to  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Ankara  through  the  Turkish  Government,  offering  peace  if  Britain  would  join 
in  an  anti-Bolshevik  coalition.  This  alleged  offer  was  said  to  have  been  ‘categorically  refused’ 
( New  York  Times,  26  June,  Manchester  Guardian,  27  June  1941).  The  ‘offer’  was  denied  in  Germany 
(ibid.  28  June  1941)  and  was  watered  down  at  Ankara  ( The  Times,  1  July  1941).  The  rumours 
were  then  revived  with  more  specific  data  as  to  the  terms  which  Germany  was  prepared  to  offer 
(New  York  Times,  7  August  1941),  but  were  dismissed  as  a  Nazi  manoeuvre  to  buoy  up  hopes  of 
peace  ( Daily  Telegraph,  22  August  1941).  1  N.S.R.,  pp.  341-2. 

2  Ibid.  p.  343.  3  Ibid.  p.  342.  4  Ibid.  pp.  353-5.  5  Ibid.  pp.  355-6. 


4  Ibid.  pp.  353-5- 
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Within  little  more  than  two  hours  the  pertinent  information  was  at  last 
supplied  to  the  unfortunate  Ambassador,  whom,  for  months  past,  his 
principals  had  been  using,  not  as  the  confidential  representative  which  he 
was  officially  supposed  to  be,  but  as  a  stalking-horse  who  had  unwittingly 
played  this  role  for  them  because  they  had  made  him  their  dupe. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  preparations  for  the  German  assault  on  the 
Soviet  Union  were  already  so  complete  that  it  was  possible  for  the  German 
High  Command  to  issue  a  detailed  time-table,  setting  out  the  disposition 
and  the  tasks  of  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force.1  On  9  June  Hitler  gave 
orders  for  final  reports  on  Barbarossa  to  be  made  on  14  June.  The  Soviet 
Government,  on  their  side,  were  now  taking  practical  precautionary 
measures  without  abandoning  their  efforts  to  avoid  the  approaching 
catastrophe.  As  early  as  7  May  foreign  diplomatic  missions  in  Moscow 
had  received  a  warning  that  members  of  their  staffs  were  not  to  travel  in 
Soviet  frontier  districts,  i.e.  towards  Finland,  the  Black  Sea  ports,  Baku, 
the  Crimea,  and  certain  districts  in  Siberia.  Large-scale  manoeuvres  were 
started  in  the  west,  especially  round  Kiev,  Odessa,  and  Leningrad.  The 
Baltic  Fleet  was  mobilizing.  All  roads  leading  to  Rumania  were  mined. 
Bridges  were  destroyed  and  entire  villages  evacuated  on  the  Lithuanian 
frontier.  All  Red  Army  leave  was  cancelled.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
there  began  the  evacuation  of  treasures  from  the  Moscow  museums.  On 
7  June  Cripps  was  recalled  from  Moscow  to  London  for  consultation.  By 
that  date  it  was  generally  known  that  German  forces  in  Poland  and 
Rumania  numbered  some  130  divisions.  The  total  mobilization  of  the 
Rumanian  army  had  been  ordered  on  5  June.  By  the  middle  of  June 
about  165  German  and  allied  divisions  were  massed  along  the  Russian 
frontier.  It  looked  as  if  Germany  had  once  again  caught  a  neighbour 
unprepared;  and  Berlin  must  have  been  quite  confident  of  the  result.2 3 
There  were  rumours  of  German  demands  on  the  Soviet  Government: 
autonomy  for  the  Ukraine  under  a  German  protectorate,  with  German 
control  of  heavy  industry  there;  demobilization  of  the  Red  Army;  supply 
of  munitions  and  raw  materials  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Germany;  German 
control  of  all  Soviet  shipyards  in  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Pacific;  the  rendition  of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania.^  But  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  do  not  afford  evidence  that  these  alleged  German  demands  were 
really  made.  On  18  June  Turkey,  impressed  by  Germany’s  victories  on 
the  Greek  mainland  and  in  Crete,  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
non-aggression  with  Germany.  On  the  same  day  Britain  proclaimed  a 

1  See  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  i.  806.  The  time-table  itself  (State  of  Preparations  on  1 
June  1941)  will  be  found  in  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  229-39  (39~C) ;  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Agres¬ 
sion,  vi.  857-67. 

2  See  Frederick  L.  Schuman:  Soviet  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad  (New  York,  Knopf,  1946), 
Pp.  414-15. 

3  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia's  Foreign  Policy ,  p.  374. 
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blockade  of  Finland,  as  being  enemy-controlled  territory.  On  20  June 
the  Finnish  army  mobilized. 

Meanwhile,  on  15  June,  Ribbentrop  had  warned  the  Hungarian 
Minister  President  to  take  steps  to  secure  Hungary’s  frontiers  because,  ‘by 
the  beginning  of  July  at  the  latest’,  Hitler  would  probably  be  compelled 
to  make  certain  demands  on  the  Soviet  Government,  of  which  the  outcome 
could  not  be  foreseen.1  Thus,  before  launching  the  attack,  the  Nazi 
Government  had  mobilized  the  armies  of  two  of  their  satellite  states  and 
had  given  some  inkling  of  their  intentions  to  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  a  third,  while  they  had  still  been  deliberately  keeping  their  own  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Moscow  in  the  dark.  The  text  of  the  German  declaration  of  war 
on  the  Soviet  Union2  was  received  by  Schulenburg  in  Moscow  at  midnight 
on  21-22  June,  with  instructions  to  communicate  it  to  Molotov  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  was  handed  to  Dekanozov  in  Berlin  at  4  a.m.  on  22  June  by 
Ribbentrop.3  During  the  night  of  21-22  June  the  German  forces  had 
launched  their  attack  along  the  whole  front. 

Ribbentrop  may  not  have  been  insincere  in  saying  to  Dekanozov  that 
‘he  regretted  very  much  this  development  in  German-Russian  relations 
as  he  in  particular  had  made  every  attempt  to  bring  about  better  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  It  had,  however,  unfortunately  transpired 
that  the  ideological  conflict  between  the  two  countries  had  been  stronger 
than  common  sense,  upon  which  he,  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister,  had 
pinned  his  hopes.’  On  the  other  hand,  Hitler  was  perhaps  equally  sincere4 
in  expressing  his  sense  of  relief — as  he  did  both  in  a  private  letter  of  2 1 
June  to  Mussolini5 — and  in  a  broadcast  proclamation  on  the  morning  of 
22  June.  To  Mussolini  he  wrote: 

Since  I  struggled  through  to  this  decision,  I  again  feel  spiritually  free.  The 
partnership  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  the  complete  sincerity  of  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  final  conciliation,  was  nevertheless  often  very  irksome 
to  me,  for  in  some  way  or  other  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  break  with  my  whole 
origin,  my  concepts,  and  my  former  obligations.  I  am  happy  now  to  be  relieved 
of  these  mental  agonies. 

In  his  subsequent  broadcast  he  declared : 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  keep  silent  again  and  again. 
The  moment  has  now  come  when  to  continue  as  a  mere  observer  would  not 
only  be  a  sin  of  omission  but  a  crime  against  the  German  people  and  even 

1  N.S.R.,  p.  346.  2  See  ibid.  pp.  347-9.  3  Ibid.  pp.  356-7. 

4  Towards  the  end  of  1940  he  had  said  to  Duke  Carl  of  Wiirttemberg  (Father  Odo) :  ‘Only 
once  have  I  allied  myself  with  the  devil — with  Stalin,  when  I  signed  the  agreement  with  him  in 
August,  1939.  I  must  confess  that  for  me  personally  this  was  the  saddest  day  of  my  life,  as  many 
people  thought  that  I  had  acted  treacherously  towards  my  own  principles.  ...  I  did  this  thing 
only  for  the  greatness  of  Germany.  All,  the  whole  world,  will  forgive  me  and  be  grateful  to  me 
when  I  free  the  world  from  the  Bolshevist  beast’  ( The  Times,  4  November  1940). 

5  Text  in  N.S.R.,  pp.  349-53- 
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against  the  whole  of  Europe.  Today  something  like  160  Russian  divisions  are 
facing  our  frontiers.  For  weeks  constant  violations  of  this  frontier  have  been 
taking  place.  .  .  .  This  had  brought  us  to  the  hour  when  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  take  steps  against  this  plot  devised  by  Jewish  Anglo-Saxon  warmongers  and 
the  equally  Jewish  rulers  of  the  Bolshevist  centre  in  Moscow.1 

Nevertheless,  the  tenor  of  the  declaration  of  war — which,  like  the  letter 
to  Mussolini,  was  an  apologia  in  the  form  of  an  indictment — indicated 
that  Hitler’s  sense  of  relief  was  tempered  by  an  anxiety  about  his  moral 
ground  for  this  new  act  of  aggression  on  the  grand  scale.  The  Soviet 
Government  were  morally  in  a  stronger  position.  According  to  Gafencu, 
Molotov  asked  Schulenburg  whether  the  document  from  Berlin,  which 
Schulenburg  had  read  to  him  at  daybreak  on  22  June,  was  a  declaration 
of  war;  and  when  Schulenburg  replied  that  he  could  say  no  more  than  he 
knew,  Molotov  said  that  it  was  war.  German  aircraft  had  just  bombed 
some  ten  open  villages.  Did  Schulenburg  believe  that  the  Russians  had 
deserved  that?2 

Molotov’s  public  declaration,  like  Hitler’s,  took  the  form  of  a  broadcast 
on  the  morning of22  June.  He  announced  that  German  troops  had  already 
crossed  the  frontiers  and  that  the  Luftwaffe  had  bombed  the  cities  of 
Zhitomir,  Kiev,  Sevastopol,  and  Kaunas,  killing  and  wounding  over  200 
persons.  He  also  announced  air-raids  and  artillery  shelling  from  Rumanian 
and  Finnish  territory.  He  denounced  this  act  of  ‘perfidy  unparallelled’, 
but  was  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  not  the  ‘German  workers,  peasants, 
and  intellectuals’  who  were  responsible,  but  ‘the  clique  of  bloodthirsty 
Fascist  rulers  of  Germany’.  He  appealed  to  Russian  memories  of  resistance 
to  Napoleon.  ‘The  Government  calls  upon  you,  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  rally  still  more  closely  around  our  glorious  Bolshevist  Party, 
around  our  Stalin  Government,  around  our  great  leader  and  comrade 
Stalin.  Ours  is  a  righteous  cause.  The  enemy  shall  be  defeated,  victory 
will  be  ours.’3 4 

Annex  I:  Russo-German  Economic  Transactions,  23  August  1939  to 

22  June  1941 

The  story  of  the  Russo-German  economic  negotiations  in  1938-9  and  of 
the  conclusion  of  an  economic  agreement  between  the  two  parties  on 
19  August  1 939, 4  four  days  before  the  conclusion  of  the  political  pact 
between  them,  has  been  told  in  another  volume  in  this  series.5  These  talks 
had  started  cautiously,  and  on  11  March  1939  they  had  been  suspended 

1  The  Times,  23  June  1941. 

2  Gafencu:  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest,  pp.  246-7. 

3  New  York  Times,  23  June  1941 ;  cf.  The  Times  of  the  same  date. 

4  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  131 ;  summary  in  N.S.R.,  pp.  83-85. 

5  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  433-7,  474-80,  496-8. 
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on  German  initiative,  partly  because  of  their  political  repercussions  in 
Poland  and  Western  Europe  and  partly  because  the  Germans  felt  the 
Russian  demands  to  be  too  large  for  their  liking.  The  economic  agreement 
of  19  August  1939  had  been  achieved,  nevertheless,  because  by  that  date 
the  political  situation  had  changed  swiftly  and  radically.  When  once 
Hitler  and  Stalin  had  made  up  their  minds  that  a  political  deal,  at  the 
expense  of  Poland  and  the  West  European  Powers,  was  in  the  interests  of 
both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  they  were  prepared  both  to  flout 
the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  subordinate  their  own  respective 
economic  desiderata  to  an  overriding  raison  d'etat.  The  economic  issues  at 
stake  did  not,  however,  lose  any  of  their  intrinsic  importance  for  either 
party;  and,  since  the  economic  agreement  of  19  August  1939  had  been 
achieved,  not  by  settling  these  issues,  but  by  skating  over  them,  they  im¬ 
mediately  re-emerged. 

The  consequence  was  a  long-drawn-out  bout  of  hard  bargaining,  in 
which  the  Russian  and  German  economic  experts  had  to  refer  the  most 
difficult  questions  back  to  their  principals.  The  record  of  this  chaffering 
between  brigands  makes  more  amusing  reading  than  the  tale  of  ordinary 
respectable  or  semi-respectable  inter-governmental  economic  transactions. 
In  the  Russo-German  economic  negotiations  following  the  agreement  of 
19  August  1939,  each  party  completely  mistrusted  the  other — and  this  with 
good  reason,  because  each  party  was  resolved  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other  if  it  could,  and  correctly  reckoned  that  its  intended  victim  had  the 
same  dishonest  intentions. 

The  Germans’  opportunity  for  cheating  was  greater  than  the  Russians’, 
because  the  inevitable  basis  of  the  whole  transaction  was  the  exchange  of 
Russian  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  against  German  manufactures,  and 
the  Russian  commodities  could  be  delivered  as  soon  as  they  were  harvested 
or  extracted,  whereas  the  German  commodities  had  to  be  produced  by 
processes  that,  even  in  peace-time,  might  have  taken  several  years,  and 
were  bound  to  take  still  longer  when  Germany  was  at  war.  In  the  event, 
the  Soviet  Government  conceded  in  principle  that  the  German  deliveries 
should  lag  behind  the  Russian,  and  the  dates  of  the  respective  instalments 
were  laid  down  in  detail  in  an  agreement  reached  on  1 1  February  1940. 1 
Russian  deliveries  were  to  be  completed  in  eighteen  months,  German  in 
twenty-seven;  and  by  11  May  1941  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  not  only  the  whole  of  her  first  twelve  months’  deliveries  but  also 
half  of  her  last  six  months’  deliveries,  while,  by  the  same  date,  Germany 
was  only  just  to  have  finished  balancing  the  Soviet  Union’s  first  twelve 
months’  deliveries,  and  was  not  yet  to  have  begun  to  balance  the  Soviet 
Union’s  last  six  months’  deliveries.2  In  other  words,  at  11  May  1941,  the 

1  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  607. 

2  Ibid.  p.  767,  Article  9  of  the  Agreement. 
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time-lag  in  German  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  be  at  a  maximum. 
It  can  surely  have  been  no  accident  that,  towards  the  end  of  July  1940, 
when  Hitler  decided  to  violate  the  Russo-German  political  pact  of  23 
August  1939  by  attacking  the  Soviet  Union,  he  should  have  set  the  date 
for  the  assault  in  May  1941.1  In  Hitler’s  directive  for  Operation  Bar- 
barossa,  issued  on  18  December  1940,  the  date  for  the  assault  was  set  for 
15  May,2  i.e.for  a  day  four  days  later  than  the  significant  date  in  the  Russo- 
German  economic  agreement  of  1 1  February  1940.  No  doubt,  in  choosing 
this  date,  Hitler  was  thinking  mainly  in  terms  of  the  climate  of  Russia,  but 
it  looks  as  if  his  timing  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  a  wish  to  give  the 
Russians  as  little  of  what  he  had  pledged  himself  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  largest  obtainable  measure  of  the  deliveries  that  the  Russians  had 
pledged  themselves  to  make  to  him.3 

No  doubt  the  Russians  foresaw  that  the  Germans  would  try  to  cheat 
them  in  one  way  or  another;  and  no  doubt,  too,  they  were  not  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  imagine  that  they  could  safeguard  themselves  against  being 
cheated  by  hard  bargaining  or  by  meticulous  drafting.  Wide  though  they 
opened  their  mouths  for  German  capital  goods,  and  especially  for  German 
armaments  (the  ‘know-how’  included),  they  must  have  expected,  from 
first  to  last,  to  appear  as  heavy  losers  on  a  strictly  economic  audit  of  their 
final  account  with  the  Germans.  German  plant  and  weapons,  however, 
were  not  the  commodities  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  Soviet  Government  were  manoeuvring  to  buy.  Their  paramount 
concern  was  to  buy  time  and  to  buy  territory — which,  in  their  eyes,  was 
time  in  spatial  form,  since  the  acquisition  of  a  western  glacis4  for  the  Soviet 
Union  would,  they  reckoned,  have  the  effect  of  shortening  a  German 
invader’s  campaigning  season  by  at  least  several  weeks.  Of  course,  the 
Germans,  on  their  side,  had  a  political  asset  to  buy  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  They  were  buying  from  her  a 
benevolent  neutrality  that  safeguarded  Germany  against  the  risk  of  a  war 
on  two  fronts  against  Great  Powers  and  kept  open  for  her  a  Trans- 
Siberian  route  for  imports  that  was  almost  immune  against  a  British 
blockade.  However,  Hitler’s  desire  not  to  find  himself  at  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not,  at  any  stage,  so  strong  as  Stalin’s  desire  not  to  find 
himself  at  war  with  Germany;  and  Hitler’s  main  motive  for  keeping  the 
peace  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  removed  by  the  fall  of  France  in  June 
1940.  Thus,  in  the  political  column  of  these  Russo-German  transactions, 
there  was  a  balance  in  Germany’s  favour  which  grew  larger  from  June 
1940  onwards.  Accordingly,  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  make  up  her  deficit 
in  the  political  column  by  delivering  economic  commodities  for  which, 

1  See  above,  p.  378.  2  See  above,  pp.  393  and  397. 

3  On  this  point  see  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  39-40. 

4  See  above,  pp.  369-71. 
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notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  agreements,  she  was  to  receive  no 
economic  return. 

The  terms  of  the  Russo-German  economic  agreement  of  19  August 
1939  have  been  summarized  in  another  volume  of  this  series.1  The  gist 
of  it  was  that  Russian  deliveries  of  raw  materials  were  to  start  at  once, 
whereas  German  counter-deliveries  of  industrial  products  were  to  be  made 
at  a  slower  pace  and  were  to  be  financed  by  a  merchandise  credit  from 
Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  to  be  liquidated  by  the  Russian 
deliveries,  but  on  which,  meanwhile,  the  Russians  were  to  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  nominally  5  (really  4!)  per  cent.  On  2  September  Schnurre, 
the  official  in  charge  of  Russo-German  economic  transactions  on  the 
German  side,  submitted  to  Ribbentrop  a  ‘Programme  of  [German]  work 
for  Russia’.2  At  this  stage,  when  the  Wehrmacht’s  demands  on  German 
industry  had  not  yet  become  exorbitant,  Goring  was  in  favour  of  expand¬ 
ing  Germany’s  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  quickly  as 
possible,3  and  on  7  September  the  Soviet  Government  were  informed  that 
the  German  Government  would  like  to  send  Schnurre  to  Moscow  to 
discuss  the  execution  of  the  economic  agreement  and  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  relations.  The  Kremlin  agreed,  and  the  date  was  fixed 
provisionally  for  15  September.4  On  14-15  September  Schnurre  had 
preliminary  consultations  with  Ribbentrop.5  The  German  Government’s 
wish  was  to  increase  both  the  scale  of  the  transactions  and  the  length  of 
the  time-lag  in  the  completion  of  the  German  counter-deliveries.  The 
following  passage  in  Schnurre’s  own  notes  is  enlightening: 

Within  the  framework  of  purely  economic  negotiations,  the  difficulties  actually 
existing  in  Russia  cannot  be  overcome,  especially  as  we  demand  of  the  Russians 
performance  in  advance.  A  positive  achievement  can  really  only  be  expected,  if 
an  appropriate  directive  is  issued  by  the  highest  Russian  authorities,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  political  attitude  toward  us.  In  that  respect  these  negotiations  will  be  a 
test  of  whether  and  how  far  Stalin  is  prepared  to  draw  practical  conclusions 
from  the  new  political  course.  The  raw  materials  deliveries  requested  by  us  can 
only  be  carried  out,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  domestic  supply  situation  of 
Russia,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  Russian  consumption. 

Ribbentrop  postponed  Schnurre’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  order  to  take  time 
to  consider  how  best  to  leap  this  hurdle.  This  was  going  to  be  difficult, 
since  ‘compensation  in  the  form  of  additional  machine  tool  deliveries’  was 
‘out  of  the  question’.6  On  20  September  Schulenburg,  who  worked  sin¬ 
cerely,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Russo-German 


1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  498,  note  1. 

2  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  557.  3  Schnurre  in  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  10. 

4  See  ibid,  and  no.  21. 

5  For  Schnurre’s  own  notes  of  the  upshot  of  these  see  ibid.  no.  82,  note  2. 

6  Ibid.  no.  82. 
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entente,  pointed  out  to  his  principals  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  capacity  to 
supply  Germany  was  limited  both  by  shortages  and  by  the  inadequacy  of 
means  of  transport.1  However,  on  28  September,  the  date  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  Russo-German  political  agreement,2  the  Soviet  Government 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  new  economic  programme  with  the  time-lag  in 
German  counter-deliveries  that  the  Germans  desired,3  and  by  6  October 
Schnurre  had  drafted  a  schedule4  for  these  negotiations,  which  were  to 
take  place  in  Moscow.  A  strong  German  delegation,  headed  by  Ritter 
and  Schnurre,  duly  arrived  there  on  7  October,  and  its  first  report  on 
progress,  made  on  11  October,5  was  not  unpromising.  By  15  October, 
however,  the  Germans  were  finding  the  Russian  negotiators  difficult  to 
deal  with,6  and  Ritter  went  back  to  Berlin  to  impress  on  the  German 
Government  that  they  must  make  genuine  efforts,  on  their  side,  to  provide 
what  the  Soviet  Government  were  asking  from  Germany,  particularly  the 
amount  of  iron  ore  required  for  producing  all  the  manufactures  on  the 
Russian  list.7  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Government  sent  to  Berlin  a  stronger 
delegation  than  the  German  one  in  Moscow.  It  included  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  fighting  services,  and  was  armed  with  a  list  of  Russian 
requirements.8  It  arrived  on  26  October,  and  its  industrious  importunity 
soon  proved  a  trial  to  the  German  fighting  services.9  ‘If  in  connection  with 
the  innumerable  Russian  wishes  everything  did  not  always  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  schedule,  this  was  often  enough  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  continually  changed  their  program  and  confronted  the  German 
organization  with  problems  which  were  often  insoluble.’10  The  first  list  of 
orders  from  Germany  which  the  Soviet  delegates  presented  on  30  Novem¬ 
ber,11  after  having  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Moscow  to  report,  was  indeed  for¬ 
midable;  and  Schnurre’s  opinion  that  ‘probably  a  decision  by  the  Fiihrer 
will  be  needed  for  this’12  was  confirmed  by  the  outcome  of  a  Russo-German 
conference  held  in  Berlin  on  2  December  1939. 13  On  5  December  Weiz- 
sacker  recorded  that  ‘Colonel  General  Keitel  called  me  on  the  telephone 
today  to  say  that  the  Russian  list  of  requests  for  deliveries  of  German 
products  was  growing  more  and  more  voluminous  and  unreasonable’.14 

The  German  economic  negotiators’  task  was  made  difficult  by  exigen¬ 
cies  on  the  Wehrmacht’s  side,  as  well  as  on  the  Soviet  delegation’s. 
Although,  as  recently  as  16  November,  Goring  had  pronounced  that  ‘in 
view  of  the  present  situation  it  is  obvious  that  the  negotiations  with  the 


1  D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  108.  2  See  above,  p.  373. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet  communication  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  162. 

4  Ibid.  no.  208.  s  Ibid.  no.  237. 

6  Ibid.  no.  272.  7  Ibid  no  303> 

8  Ibid.  p.  346,  note  2.  9  Ibid.  no.  321. 

10  Ibid.  no.  371.  n  see  Schnurre’s  schedule,  ibid.  no.  407. 

Ibid.  p.  475.  13  jbjd_  nos.  412,  413. 

14  Ibid.  no.  420. 
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Russians  certainly  must  be  brought  to  a  positive  conclusion’,1  Ritter  was 
informed  on  6  December  ‘that  .  .  .  Goring  and  .  .  .  Funk  [the  Minister  of 
Economics]  had  decided  that  on  account  of  the  newly  announced  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Wehrmacht  no  special  allocation  of  iron  could  be  made  for 
the  Russian  transactions’.2  Ritter’s  conclusion  was  that  the  German 
Government  had  three  choices:  to  revise  the  Goring-Funk  decision;  to 
give  up  the  Russo-German  economic  transactions;  ‘or  else  to  try  to  place 
the  entire  Russian  business  on  a  basis  different  from  that  provided  for  in 
the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  exchange  of  notes  of  September  28,  that  is,  not 
on  a  reciprocal-transaction  basis,  but  on  that  of  unilateral  deliveries  by 
the  Soviet  Union — in  other  words,  a  sort  of  subsidy  treaty.  This  would 
require  a  new  political  departure  for  the  negotiations.’3 

Ribbentrop  expostulated  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Berlin  on  1 1 
December,4  and  on  the  same  date  Ritter  described  the  Soviet  demands  as 
follows : 

After  weeks  of  inspection  trips  the  Soviet  Commission  here  finally  submitted  a 
list  of  military  orders  a  few  days  ago.  The  list  has  caused  very  great  astonishment 
here.  According  to  rough  estimates  it  runs  to  more  than  a  billion  reichsmarks. 
It  contains  all  of  the  very  latest  materiel  that  has  been  introduced  in  the  Wehr¬ 
macht  or  is  in  the  process  of  development.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Commission 
maintains  in  full  the  list  of  industrial  orders  previously  submitted,  which  amounts 
to  about  300  million  reichsmarks,  and  demands  prompt  delivery  of  both  lists  if 
possible  before  the  end  of  1940.  It  intends,  moreover,  to  order  some  large 
industrial  installations  which  would  also  run  into  several  hundred  million 
reichsmarks.  The  result  is  that  the  orders  of  the  Soviet  Commission  here  amount 
to  a  total  of  about  one  and  a  half  billion.5 


The  German  delegation  had  pointed  out  that  the  Agreement  of  19  August 
1939  had  provided,  not  for  the  fulfilment  of  military  orders,  but  only  for 
industrial  deliveries  spread  over  a  more  extended  period  of  time.6  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Russian  negotiators  succeeded  in  pushing  the  German  delega¬ 
tion  into  giving  ‘a  qualified  promise  with  respect  to  military  orders  in  the 
amount  of  about  660  million  reichsmarks’.7  Ritter  commented  that  ‘very 
often  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  experts  reminded  us  of  the  behavior  of  the 
Inter- Allied  Disarmament  Control  Commission  during  the  post-war  years’ . 8 

A  German  appeal  to  Mikoyan  (Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade)  in 
Moscow  on  19  December  proved  unavailing,9  but  a  conversation  between 
Schulenburg  and  Molotov  on  22  December10  had  more  effect.  Molotov 
insisted  that  the  term  ‘industrial  deliveries’  did  cover  military  orders,  and 
remembered  ‘that  in  the  course  of  the  conversations  on  September  28 


1  Ibid.  no.  430  (enclosure). 
3  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  no.  442,  p.  516. 

7  Ibid.  p.  517. 

9  Ibid.  no.  474. 


2  Ibid.  no.  430. 
4  Ibid.  no.  438. 
6  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.  p.  518. 
10  Ibid.  no.  484. 
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Herr  von  Ribbentrop  had  made  the  remark  that  Germany  would  deliver 
everything  to  her  friend,  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  latter  desired  of 
Germany.  The  Soviet  Government  had  noted  this  at  the  time  with  especial 
satisfaction.’1  However,  he  brought  Mikoyan  to  heel,2  and,  in  Moscow 
on  31  December,  a  grand  conference  was  held  between  Stalin,  Molotov, 
Mikoyan,  Tevossyan,  and  Babarin  on  the  Soviet  side  and  Schulenburg, 
Ritter,  Schnurre,  and  Hilger  on  the  German  side.3  Stalin  discussed  the 
issues  with  the  Germans  for  three  hours,  and  went  into  great  detail.  ‘The 
Soviet  Union  wanted  to  learn  from  Germany,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
military  armament’ ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Stalin  made  it 
evident  that  he  himself  had  learnt  much  already.  But  he  did  present  a 
revised  and  reduced  schedule  of  Soviet  requirements,4  and  the  prospects  of 
agreement  were  further  improved  by  another  talk,  on  7  January  1940, 
between  Schulenburg  and  Molotov,5  in  which  Schulenburg  pleaded  for 
Soviet  agreement  to  a  time-lag  in  the  German  deliveries  and  threw  Hitler’s 
military  aid  to  Russia  into  the  opposite  scale.6  On  13  January  Hitler 
himself  gave  Ribbentrop  his  decisions,  mainly  affirmative,  on  five  points 
arising  over  Soviet  demands  for  German  armaments  and  machine  tools.7 
But  on  28  January  Schulenburg  and  Schnurre  reported  from  Moscow8 
that  the  Russians  were  ‘complaining  about  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
placing  orders  in  Germany’  and  that  ‘the  suspicion  is  constantly  growing 
that  we  are  unwilling,  and  not  in  a  position,  to  make  deliveries  in  the 
amounts  agreed  on’.  In  Moscow  on  29  January  a  second  conference  took 
place9  between  the  same  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  as  on  31 
December,  and  once  more  Stalin  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  discussions. 

On  3  February  Ribbentrop  sent  to  Stalin  a  personal  appeal  in  writing.10 
Ribbentrop’s  approach  was  conciliatory.  Germany  had  already  begun  to 
execute  Russian  orders  to  the  value  of  more  than  Rm.  90  million  in 
pursuance  of  the  economic  agreement  of  19  August  1939,  and  she  had  now 
also  declared  her  willingness  to  make  extensive  military  deliveries,  although 
the  agreement  of  28  September  concerned  only  industrial  deliveries.  ‘We 
agreed  to  the  delivery  of  war  material  despite  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
are  at  war.’11  Ribbentrop’s  move  produced  an  effect.  At  a  third  confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  the  Kremlin  between  1.0  and  2.0  a.m.  on  8  February,12 
Stalin  said  that  the  letter  from  Ribbentrop  altered  the  situation;  and  he 
then  took  up  the  crucial  question  of  dates.  It  was  his  understanding  that, 
under  the  proposed  new  economic  agreement,  which  was  to  provide  for 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  484,  p.  571.  a  Ibid  no.  48?- 

l  Ibid.  no.  499.  4  Ibid.  pp  595_6.  s  ibid.  no>  520- 

.  .  .  Germany— by  the  advance  sendee  she  rendered  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  against 
I  oland  had  done  the  Soviet  Union  a  favor  which  doubtless  justified  some  compensation’ 
(ibid.  p.  642). 

7  Ibid.  no.  543.  8  Ibid.  no.  582. 

10  Ibid.  no.  594.  11  Ibid.  p.  741. 


9  Ibid.  no.  584. 
12  Ibid.  no.  600. 
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reciprocal  deliveries  additional  to  those  already  provided  for  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  19  August  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  complete  delivery  within 
eighteen  months,  and  Germany  within  twenty-seven  months,  of  the  date 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.  A  new  economic  agreement1  was,  in 
fact,  concluded  on  this  basis  on  1 1  February. 

In  a  memorandum2  on  this  agreement,  written  on  26  February,  Schnurre 
observed  that,  thanks  to  Ribbentrop’s  personal  message  to  Stalin,  Ger¬ 
many  had  got  her  way  over  her  demand  that  there  should  be  a  time-lag 
in  her  deliveries — subject  to  the  proviso,  in  Articles  9  and  10  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  month,  a  balance  should  be  struck  every  three  months,  and  that, 
if  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  respective  deliveries,  laid  down 
in  Article  9,  were  not  maintained,  in  any  one  of  these  three-monthly 
periods,  by  one  of  the  parties  (i.e.  by  Germany),  the  other  party  (i.e.  the 
Soviet  Union)  was  to  have  the  right  to  discontinue  its  deliveries  temporarily 
until  the  stipulated  ratio  of  deliveries  had  been  restored.  Stalin  himself 
had  insisted  on  this  proviso  at  the  conference  on  8  February.  Schnurre 
went  on  to  point  out  two  possible  sources  of  future  difficulties.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  ‘promised  far  more  deliveries  than  are  defensible  from  a  purely 
economic  point  of  view’,  and,  ‘in  numerous  cases,  Soviet  bottlenecks 
coincide  with  German  bottlenecks’.  Sure  enough,  by  15  March  Babarin, 
of  the  Soviet  Trade  Mission  in  Berlin,  was  complaining  to  Ritter  about  the 
difficulties  that  he  was  encountering  in  trying  to  get  the  Soviet  orders  in 
Germany  carried  out.3  On  12  September  1940  negotiations  were  ad¬ 
journed,  and  the  Russians  temporarily  suspended  their  deliveries.  In  this 
they  were  acting  within  their  rights  under  the  agreement  of  1 1  February; 
and  deliveries  began  again  after  the  conclusion,  on  10  January  1941,  of  an 
agreement  concerning  reciprocal  deliveries  in  the  second  period  for  which 
the  agreement  of  11  February  had  provided. 

Meanwhile,  Russo-German  political  relations  had  taken  the  ominous 
turn  for  the  worse  which  has  been  described  above.4  The  terms  in  which 
Hitler  thought  were  military  and  political,  not  economic,  and,  as  he  saw 
it,  the  fall  of  France  set  his  hands  free  to  pursue  the  ambition,  which  he 
had  merely  deferred,  and  not  renounced,  in  August  1939 — of  conquering 
a  vast  Lebensraum  for  Germany  at  the  Soviet  Union’s  expense.  There  were, 
however,  men  in  responsible  positions  in  German  government  service  who 
realized  that,  so  long  as  Germany  was  at  war  even  with  Great  Britain 
alone,  she  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the  supplies  that  she  had  been 
obtaining  in  virtue  of  the  Russo-German  economic  agreements.  They  also 


1  Text  ibid.  no.  607.  The  possibility  that  the  dates  laid  down  in  this  agreement  may  have 
influenced  Hitler’s  choice  of  15  May  1941  as  the  date  for  his  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
considered  on  pp.  407-8  above. 

2  Text  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  636. 


3  Ibid.  no.  677. 


4  See  above,  pp.  372  seqq. 
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saw  that  Germany  would  be  doubly  hit  by  the  loss  of  her  supplies  from  the 
Soviet  Union  if  she  were  to  lose  them  through  going  to  war  with  her 
supplier  and  thereby  engaging  herself  in  warfare  on  two  fronts  against 
Great  Powers. 

Though  the  negotiation  of  the  agreements  had  been  difficult,  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  Germany  was  deriving  from  them  were  considerable.  The  Soviet 
Government  were  not  only  supplying  her  with  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  They  were  also  purchasing  supplies 
for  her  from  third  countries,  and  this  largely  with  foreign  exchange  that 
was  being  found  by  the  Soviet  Government  themselves;  and  they  were 
forwarding  these  supplies  to  Germany  via  Vladivostok  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  which  was  a  route  that  could  not  be  closed  by  British 
sea-power.  In  another  volume  of  this  series1  an  estimate  will  be  found  of 
the  amount  of  the  supplies  that  Germany  received  both  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  from  elsewhere  via  the  Soviet  Union,  before  Hitler  extin¬ 
guished  this  source  of  supply,  by  his  own  act,  on  22  June  1941.  In  two 
memoranda  on  current  Russian  deliveries,  dated  respectively  5  April  and 
15  May  1 94 1, 2  Schnurre  reported  favourably  both  on  the  Russians’  per¬ 
formance  in  carrying  out  their  undertakings  and  on  the  consequent 
economic  benefits  accruing  to  Germany.  On  15  May  he  wrote: 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  could  make  economic  demands  on  Moscow 
which  would  even  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  treaty  of  January  10,  1941, 
demands  designed  to  secure  German  food  and  raw-material  requirements  be¬ 
yond  the  extent  now  contracted  for.  The  quantities  of  raw  materials  now  con¬ 
tracted  for  are  being  delivered  punctually  by  the  Russians,  despite  the  heavy 
burden  this  imposes  on  them,  which,  especially  with  regard  to  grain,  is  a 
notable  performance.3 

Schnurre’s  expectations,  however,  were  not  to  be  put  to  the  test,  for  the 
date  on  which  he  signed  this  memorandum  was  the  very  day  that  Hitler 
had  chosen  for  his  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union;  and,  though  the  unforeseen 
delay  caused  by  the  need  for  a  preliminary  operation  against  Yugoslavia 
gave  the  German  economy  another  thirty-eight  days’  grace  for  the  receipt 
of  further  Russian  supplies,  the  night  of  21-22  June  put  an  end  to  the 
Russo-German  economic  transactions  from  which  Germany  had  been 
benefiting  till  that  fateful  turning-point  in  the  war. 

Annex  II:  Action  in  Germany’s  Interests  by  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  and  its  National  Branches,  23  August  1939  to  22  June  1941 

The  most  striking  assistance  granted  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  German 
war  effort  was  exerted  through  the  world  policy  of  the  Communist  Inter- 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  15-16,  34-40. 

2  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  37-40;  texts  in  N.S.R.,  pp.  318-19  and  339-41.  3  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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national.  Down  to  23  August  1939  world  Communism  had  been  vigor¬ 
ously  anti-Nazi.  As  from  that  date  it  swung  over  to  an  anti-war  policy,  to 
a  denunciation  of  Britain  and  France  as  warmongers,  and  thence  to  a 
sympathy  with  Germany  as  the  victim  of  their  bellicosity. 

The  new  line  was  given  in  Molotov’s  speeches  of  31  August1  and  31 
October  1939,  in  Dimitrov’s  article  in  Imprecor 2  in  October  1939,  and  in 
the  Communist  International’s  manifesto  published  on  6  November,  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution.3 
On  3 1  October  Molotov  commended  Germany  for  trying  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end,  and  denounced  Britain  and  France  for  trying  to  prolong  it.4 
The  leaders  of  the  Communist  International,  many  of  whom  had  taken 
refuge  in  Moscow,5  were  as  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  Britain  and 
France  as  in  their  praise  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact.  Even  in  domestic 
affairs  in  Germany  co-operation  between  Nazis  and  Communists  was  now 
quite  close.6 

In  Great  Britain  Gallacher,  the  Communist  M.P.,  demanded  immediate 
peace  negotiations.7  In  France  the  Communist  Party  hesitated  for  a  few 

1  This  was  Molotov’s  great  speech  after  the  signature  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  (see  Survey  for 
1 939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  ig3g,  pp.  505-8.  For  a  translation  of  the  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii, 
Appendix  III,  pp.  615-22).  The  main  point  of  the  argument  was  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Pact  was  a  guarantee  of  peace,  whereas  an  agreement  with  Britain  and  France  would  have 
dragged  her  into  war. 

2  See  Daily  Worker  of  4  November  1939.  Dimitrov  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
International,  and  his  message  to  Communists  all  over  the  world  was  that  the  war  was  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  working  class.  He  denounced  the  Socialist  leaders,  ‘all  these  Blums  and  Paul 
Faures,  Citrines,  Attlees,  Greenwoods,  andde  Brouckeres  who  were  aiding  the  bourgeoisie  to  doom 
millions  of  people  to  destruction’.  He  called  upon  the  working  class  ‘to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
after  its  own  fashion’.  For  the  mobilization  of  international  Communism  in  support  of  Germany 
see  Angelo  Rossi:  Deux  ans  Dalliance  germano-sovUtique  (Paris,  Artheme  Fayard,  1949),  pp.  1 1 1-22, 
and  Beloff :  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  287-9. 

3  See  Daily  Worker  of  7  November  1 939  for  another  call  to  the  working  class  to  stop  the  war  of 
the  imperialists  and  to  support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  ‘the  bulwark  of  peace,  freedom  and 
socialism’. 

4  The  Soviet  Government  were,  in  fact,  supporting  the  peace  offensive  inaugurated  by  Hitler 
on  6  October  (see  Davies:  Mission  to  Moscow,  pp.  460-3).  Davies  was  then  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Brussels,  and  he  reported  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Minister,  who  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  and  a  European  peace  conference.  See  also  Rossi,  op.  cit.  pp.  94-96, 
for  denunciations  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Britain  and  France  as  warmongers  who  had 
declared  war  against  an  inoffensive  Germany,  had  rejected  Germany’s  offers  of  peace,  and 
sought  to  widen  the  European  conflict  into  a  world  war.  Rossi  quotes  from  a  Pravda  inter¬ 
view  with  Stalin  (30  November  1939),  from  a  Pravda  article  of  26  January  1940,  and  from 
Molotov’s  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  29  March  1940.  Later  on  the  Soviet  press  went 
out  of  its  way  to  justify  Germany’s  invasions  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (Rossi,  op.  cit.  p.  98). 

5  e.g.  Maurice  Thorez  and  other  prominent  French  Communists  (see  Beloff,  op.  cit.  p.  288), 
and  Walter  Ulbricht  and  other  prominent  German  Communists  (see  Rossi,  op.  cit.  p.  112). 

6  See  Beloff,  op.  cit.  p.  289. 

7  ‘Why  should  we  not  go  into  consultation — Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union?’ 
(3  October  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  col.  1899).  See  also  the  evidence  in  the  libel  case 
brought  by  Sir  W.  (later  Lord)  Citrine  and  others  against  the  Daily  Worker,  which  shows  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  prepared  to  go  in  order  to 
sabotage  the  war  effort  (  The  Times,  30  April  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  May  1940). 
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days.  Under  the  influence  of  Gabriel  Peri,  they  voted  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  the  military  credits  at  the  session  of  2  September  1939.  But 
within  the  next  two  months  the  new  Communist  Party  line  had  been  fixed 
by  Dimitrov’s  article  in  Imprecor  (mentioned  above),  by  Thorez’s  inter¬ 
view  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Worker,1  and  by  Andre  Marty’s 
open  letter  to  Leon  Blum.  The  action  of  the  Communist  leaders,  in  their 
speeches  in  the  Chamber  and  in  their  propaganda  at  the  front  and 
throughout  the  country,2  contributed  effectively  to  the  defeatism  which 
brought  France  down  in  1940.  From  January  onwards  a  secret  press 
campaign  had  been  organized,  urging  the  French  soldiers  to  ‘finish  with 
the  war’,  ‘to  stop  the  bloodshed’,  and  ‘to  fraternize  with  the  German 
soldiers’.  When  the  Germans  entered  Paris,  the  Communist  leaders 
thought  that  they  had  deserved  sufficiently  well  of  them  to  ask  that 
L Humanite  might  be  officially  permitted  to  reappear3  and  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  ‘to  denounce  the  activities  of  British  agents’  and  to  ‘support  the 
conclusion  of  a  Franco-Soviet  pact  as  the  complement  of  the  German- 
Soviet  pact’. 

In  Belgium  the  Communist  Party,  as  from  October  1939,  had  denounced 
British  efforts  to  drag  the  country  into  war,  and  had  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  co-operate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Czechoslovakia  the  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  (Smerald  and  Gottwald),  who  had  fled  to  Moscow,  were 
allowed  by  the  German  authorities  to  return  to  Prague  in  December  1939. 
They  spoke  in  favour  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact,  and  of  the  tenets  of 
National  Socialism  as  being  very  close  to  state  Socialism;  and  they  de¬ 
nounced  the  warmongers,  Daladier  and  Chamberlain,  and  their  lackey 
Benes.  They  prophesied  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  remain  neutral 
throughout  the  imperialist  war,  and  that  this  war  would  end  in  the  World 
Revolution.4 

In  the  United  States  the  Communist  Party  favoured  the  line  of  de¬ 
nouncing  the  supply  of  munitions  to  the  Allies  and  of  opposing  President 
Roosevelt’s  policy.  Even  the  German  and  Italian  Communists  rallied  to 
the  cause  of  ‘peace’,  i.e.  Hitler’s  peace,  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  had  it  not  been  for  the  German-Soviet  Pact  and 
the  support  which  the  Soviet  Government  were  consequently  giving  to 
German  policy. 


1  See  Daily  Worker,  4  November  1939. 

2  La  Trait  d’Union,  La  Liaison,  L’ Humanite  du  Soldat  were  the  titles  of  some  of  the  anti-militarist 
tracts  distributed  in  the  factories  (see  Rossi:  Deux  ans  d’ alliance  germano-sovietique,  pp.  119-20). 

3  For  its  banning  see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  igjg,  p.  547. 
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(ii)  The  German  Assault  on  the  Soviet  Union,  22  June  to  31 

December  1941 

Italy,  Rumania,  and  Slovakia  declared  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
22  June,  Finland  on  25  June,  Hungary  on  27  June  1941.  Denmark 
severed  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  26  June,  and  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Vichy  on  28  June.  The  Grand  Alliance  against  the  Soviet  Union 
was  no  empty  phrase.  It  represented  a  population  of  242  J  million  people, 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  population  of  not  more  than  200  million. 
The  war  potential  of  Germany  and  her  satellites  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  military  machine  was  of  a  higher  quality. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  June  1941  the  Soviet  Union’s  chances  of  sur¬ 
viving  seemed  small.  Indeed,  if  Japan  had  postponed  her  adventure  in 
South-East  Asia,  and,  instead,  had  launched  her  Manchurian  armies 
against  Siberia,  and  if  Great  Britain,  remembering  August  1939,  had  sat 
watching  the  Nazi-Soviet  struggle  without  taking  sides,  then  undoubtedly 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  conquered,  and  Hitler  would  have 
succeeded  where  Napoleon  had  failed.  But  Japan  did  not  move  against 
the  Soviet  Union  either  then  or  later;  and  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
was  made  absolutely  clear  by  Churchill’s  broadcast  speech  on  the  evening 
of  the  very  day  on  which  the  Russo-German  war  began. 

We  have  but  one  aim  [said  the  British  Prime  Minister]  and  one  single  irrevoc¬ 
able  purpose.  We  are  resolved  to  destroy  Hitler  and  every  vestige  of  the  Nazi 
regime.  .  .  .  Any  man  or  State  who  fights  against  Nazism  will  have  our  aid. 
Any  man  or  State  who  marches  with  Hitler  is  our  foe.  ...  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  give  whatever  help  we  can  to  Russia  and  to  the  Russian  people.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  danger  is  therefore  our  danger  and  the  danger  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  the  cause  of  any  Russian  fighting  for  his  hearth  and  home  is  the 
cause  of  free  men  and  free  peoples  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.1 

Churchill  had  thus  instantly  and  unequivocally  associated  Great  Britain 
with  Russian  resistance,  and,  what  is  more,  had  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  who  was  not  yet  in  the  war,  to  give  Russia  her  help.  The  United 
States  Government  responded  next  day  (23  June)  in  a  broadcast  by 
Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  pointed  out  that  both 
the  Nazi  and  the  Soviet  Governments  had  denied  religious  freedom  to 
their  people,  and  that  this  and  other  principles  and  doctrines  of  com¬ 
munistic  dictatorship  were  as  intolerable  and  as  alien  to  American  beliefs 
as  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Nazi  dictatorship.2  Nevertheless,  he 
declared,  ‘any  defence  against  Hitlerism,  from  whatever  source,  will 

1  The  Times,  23  June  1941. 

2  See  ibid.  24  June  1941.  Both  the  Nazi  and  the  Soviet  Governments  did  allow  their  people 
some  religious  liberty,  but  the  allowance  was  an  iron  ration. 
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hasten  the  eventual  downfall  of  the  present  German  leaders,  and  will 
therefore  benefit  our  own  defence  and  security’. 

On  23  June  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  London,  Maisky,  saw  Eden  and 
expressed  his  Government’s  glad  acceptance  of  the  help  promised  by 
Churchill.  This  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  24  June, 
together  with  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  send  a  military 
and  economic  mission  to  Russia  ‘to  co-ordinate  our  efforts  in  what  is  now, 
beyond  doubt,  a  common  task — the  defeat  of  Germany’.1  On  27  June 
Cripps  returned  to  his  post  at  Moscow  accompanied  by  a  military  mission 
under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant-General  Mason  McFarlane,  Air  Vice- 
Marshal  Collier,  and  Rear-Admiral  Miles.  On  the  same  day  Oumansky, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington,  saw  Sumner  Welles;  and  on 
10  July  he  was  in  conference  with  Welles  and  the  President.  On  8  July 
a  Soviet  military  and  naval  mission  under  General  Golikov  had  reached 
London.  On  the  12th  Cripps  and  Molotov  signed  in  Moscow  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  mutual  aid  in  the  following  terms:  ‘The  two  Governments 
mutually  undertake  to  render  each  other  assistance  and  support  of  all 
kinds  in  the  present  war  against  Hitlerite  Germany.  They  further  under¬ 
take  that  during  this  war  they  will  neither  negotiate  nor  conclude  an 
armistice  or  treaty  of  peace  except  by  mutual  agreement.’2  Golikov  in 
London  conferred  with  the  United  States  Ambassador,  Winant,  and  with 
Harry  Hopkins,  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator.  By  1  August  Hopkins 
was  in  Moscow,  where  he  received  from  Stalin  a  full  report  of  Soviet 
stockpiles,  production,  and  expected  requirements.  On  2  August,  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Welles  and  Oumansky,  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  granted  ‘priority  assistance’  and  ‘unlimited  licences’  for  export  from 
the  United  States  to  the  U.S.S.R. ;  identical  priorities  with  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  ‘all  economic  assistance  practicable  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  struggle  against  armed  aggression’.3 

Thus  the  lines  of  the  military  alliance  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  of  the  economic  alliance  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
had  been  laid  down  six  weeks  after  the  German  attack  on  Russia  and  four 
months  before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  and  the  consequent 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  Second  World  War  as  a  belligerent.4 
Inevitably  the  arrangements  for  practical  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  372,  col.  974. 

2  The  Times,  14  July  1941. 

3  New  York  Times,  5  August  1941.  The  concluding  quotation  is  from  Oumansky’s  reply.  The 
Lend-Lease  Bill  had  finally  passed  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  31  on  8  March 
1941.  Sherwood  ( Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  264;  Eng.  edition,  i.  264)  writes  that  Churchill  had 
called  it  ‘the  Third  Climacteric  of  the  War’.  The  others  were  the  fall  of  France,  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  the  German  attack  on  Russia,  and  Pearl  Harbour.  Roosevelt  had  designated  Hopkins 
to  ‘advise  and  assist’  him  on  Lend-Lease.  Further  details  of  Hopkins’s  visit  to  Moscow,  which 
was  an  event  of  pre-eminent  importance,  will  be  found  below,  pp.  428-30. 

4  For  the  sequel  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  passim. 
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part  of  the  two  English-speaking  Powers  took  some  time  to  come  into 
effect;  and  all  but  three  years  were  to  pass  between  the  date  of  the  German 
assault  on  the  Soviet  Union  on  22  June  1941  and  the  opening  of  a  Second 
Front  on  continental  European  soil  in  the  west  on  5-6  June  1944.  All  the 
same,  the  promptness  with  which  the  British  and  American  Governments 
declared  their  intention  of  helping  Russia  and  set  about  translating  their 
declarations  into  action  must  have  made  all  the  difference  to  the  morale  of 
the  Russian  Government  and  people  in  the  critical  first  stage  of  the  Russo- 
German  war,  in  which  the  Red  Army  was  having  to  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  Germany’s  tremendous  military  power  on  land,  and  was  suffering 
terrible  reverses.  From  the  first  day  of  their  ordeal  the  Russians  knew  that 
they  were  not  going  to  have  to  face  it  unsupported. 

Russian  morale  needed  fortification,  for  there  had  been  no  direct  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Russian  people  for  the  news  that  their  German  ally  was 
attacking  them  in  force.  Yet  the  march  of  events  had  been  such  that  the 
blow  was  not  wholly  unexpected  nor  was  the  morale  of  the  people  entirely 
unprepared.  The  Russian  mentality  is  very  patriotic.  Even  in  godless 
Soviet  days,  the  soil  of  Russia  is  holy  ground;  and  he  who  scratches  a 
Russian  is  still  likely  to  find  a  Tartar. 

Indirectly,  the  people  had  been  prepared  by  a  cult  of  national  heroism 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time.1  Russian  history  was  no  longer 
taboo  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Catherine  had  made  Russia  great  and  respected;  they  were  almost 
honorary  Communists ;  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  having  something  of 
the  essence  of  Stalin  in  them — as  being  historical  forerunners  of  the  Soviet 
messiah.  Glinka’s  opera,  A  Life  for  the  Czar,  reappeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Bolshoi  Theatre  at  Moscow  under  its  original  name  of  Ivan  Susanin. 

The  1936  Constitution  (para.  133)  had  laid  it  down  that  ‘the  defence  of 
the  Fatherland  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  U.S.S.R.’.  The 
new  military  oath,  as  prescribed  on  3  January  1939,  pledged  the  soldier 
to  learn  the  art  of  warfare,  to  be  loyal  to  his  Soviet  country  and  to  the 
Workers’  and  Peasants’  Government,  and  to  defend  them  courageously. 
The  old  oath  of  1918  had  referred  to  the  defence  of  ‘Socialism  and  the 
brotherhood  of  nations’.  This  was  omitted  in  1939.2  Thus  the  morale  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  ill  prepared  for  the  terrific  test  that  was  to  come ;  and 
the  Soviet  nation  (or  commonwealth  of  nations)  held  together  in  initial 
defeat  and  in  eventual  victory. 

On  1  July — nine  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war — a  State  Defence 
Committee,  in  effect  a  small  War  Cabinet,  was  set  up.  It  consisted  of 

1  ‘Let  manly  images  of  our  great  ancestors — Alexander  Nevsky,  Dmitry  Donskoy,  Kusma 
Minin,  Dmitry  Pozharsky,  Alexander  Suvorov,  Mikhail  Kutuzov — inspire  you  in  this  war’ 
(Stalin’s  speech  to  the  Red  Army,  Moscow,  7  November  1941 ;  see  New  York  Times,  8  November 
1941). 

3  See  M.  M.  Laseron:  Russia  and  the  Western  World  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1945),  pp.  47-48. 
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Stalin  (Chairman),  Molotov  (Deputy  Chairman),  Marshal  Voroshilov, 
Malenkov  (Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party),  and  Beria  (Commissar 
for  Internal  Affairs  and  head  of  the  political  police).  Marshal  Shaposh- 
nikov  was  Stalin’s  chief  military  adviser.  As  to  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  decreed :  ( i )  that  all  power 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Defence  Committee;  and  (2)  that  all 
citizens,  all  Party,  state,  military,  and  Komsomol  organizations  must  un¬ 
flinchingly  carry  out  the  Committee’s  orders. 

On  3  July  Stalin  made  his  first  great  war  speech  in  a  broadcast  to  the 
Soviet  people.  He  explained  that  Germany,  by  attacking  unexpectedly 
and  most  treacherously,  had  gained  certain  advantages;  and  he  set  forth 
the  reasons  for,  and  the  benefits  from,  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pacts,  which  he  did 
not  seek  to  excuse.  If  the  Red  Army  had  to  retreat,  as  was  very  probable, 
all  railway  rolling-stock  must  be  brought  away,  all  grain  and  cattle  re¬ 
moved,  and  what  could  not  be  removed  must  be  destroyed.  Sabotage 
must  be  organized  behind  the  enemy’s  lines;  bridges  and  roads  blown  up; 
telephone  and  telegraph  communications  wrecked;  forests,  depots,  and 
trains  set  on  fire.  ‘It  is  necessary  to  create  in  invaded  areas  conditions 
unbearable  for  the  enemy.’  It  was  a  war,  he  declared,  ‘to  help  all  .  .  . 
Europe.’  He  welcomed  the  support  from  abroad.  ‘In  this  war  of  libera¬ 
tion  we  shall  not  be  alone. . . .  We  shall  have  faithful  allies  in  the  person 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America.  ...  In  this  connexion  the  historic 
utterance  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  .  .  .  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  signifying  readiness  to  give  assistance 
to  our  country  are  fully  comprehensible  and  symptomatic.’1 

On  11  July  the  Defence  Committee  appointed  three  Marshals  to  lead 
the  resistance:  Voroshilov  (in  the  north-western  section),  Timoshenko  (in 
the  western  section),  Budenny  (in  the  southern  section).  By  a  decree  of 
1 7  July  Political  Commissars  were  reintroduced  into  the  army  and  navy. 
Their  duty  was  to  represent  the  Government  and  the  Party  and  to  assist 
the  commanding  officers. 

On  20  July  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  appointed  Stalin  to  be 
People’s  Commissar  for  Defence,  with  Marshal  Timoshenko  as  Assistant 
Commissar  and  the  following  Vice-Commissars:  Schadenko,  General 
Fedorenko  (Tank  Corps),  General  Zhigarev  (Air  Force),  General  Zhuliev 
(Ordnance  Corps).  Beria  took  over  the  Commissariats  for  State  Security 
and  Home  Affairs,  which  were  henceforth  combined.2 

1  The  Times,  4  July  1941. 

2  Schadenko,  a  Deputy  Commissar  for  Defence,  was  the  Chief  of  the  Political  Commissars 
attached  to  the  Red  Army.  As  from  16  July  their  full  powers  had  been  restored  to  them.  Under 
Timoshenko’s  regime  their  role  had  been  subordinate  to  that  of  the  military  officers.  Timo¬ 
shenko’s  maxims  were:  ‘Discipline  is  the  main  strength  of  the  army’  and  ‘Teach  the  Army  only 
what  is  necessary  in  war.’  Of  the  senior  officers  the  most  prominent  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
were:  Voroshilov,  Budenny,  Kulik,  Tyulenev,  Cherevichenko,  Apanesenko  and  Eremenko  (both 
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The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole  rallied  with  spontaneous 
patriotism  to  their  country’s  call.  In  the  Ukraine,  where  there  was  a 
local  nationalism  to  reinforce  memories  of  extortions  and  oppressions  and 
the  liquidation  of  kulaks,  there  were  at  first  some  signs  of  an  inclination  to 
welcome  the  German  invaders;  and  the  Germans  had  nursed  a  native 
ruler  for  the  Ukraine  in  the  person  of  Hetman  Skoropadsky.  But  such  was 
the  indiscriminate  brutality  of  the  Germans’  behaviour  that,  before  long, 
they  had  goaded  even  the  Ukrainians  into  resistance  and  sabotage  behind 
the  lines.  On  the  Volga,  near  Kuibyshev,  there  was  a  colony  of  German 
settlers,  now  about  600,000  strong,  which  had  lived  and  flourished  ever 
since  the  days  of  Catherine  the  Great.  By  a  decree  of  8  September  this 
community,  whose  loyalty  was  naturally  suspect,  was  deported  to  the  Altai 
(Eastern  Siberia)  and  Kazakstan  districts  of  the  Union.  In  general,  the 
non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  remained  remarkably  loyal. 
The  Crimean  Tatars  were  exceptional  in  rallying  to  the  invader,  and, 
unlike  the  Ukrainians,  they  were  neither  numerous  nor  important. 

On  the  whole,  the  harvest  of  1941,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  bounti¬ 
ful  one  throughout  the  Union,  was  also  relatively  early,  e.g.  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  it  was  fourteen  days  ahead  of  its  date  in  1940;  and  in  the  south 
(Kuban,  the  south-eastern  regions,  Azerbaijan,  the  Crimea,  Zaporozhe) 
the  work  of  gathering  it  was  almost  over  half-way  through  August.  It  was 
categorically  denied  that  the  calling-up  of  men  for  active  service  had 
seriously  interfered  with  the  harvest.  Men  and  women  from  the  towns 
went  out  into  the  country  districts  to  help.  Contemporary  reports  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  women’s  work — as  doctors  and  nurses  at  the 
front,  as  substitutes  for  men  in  the  factories,  as  participants  in  air  raid 
precaution  work,  and  later  as  active  members  of  guerrilla  bands.  Young 
children  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old  were  trained  in  fighting.  This 
was  certainly  a  people’s  war. 

Pravda’s  comment  on  the  proclamation  of  the  state  of  siege  in  Moscow  on 
19  October  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  war-time: 

Every  Moscovite  must  feel  that  he  is  a  fighter,  defending  the  capital.  .  .  . 
Workers’  battalions  from  districts  of  the  capital  have  taken  up  positions  on  the 
line  of  defence.  Everyone  capable  of  handling  a  rifle  considers  it  his  sacred  duty 
to  bar  the  way  to  the  enemy.  Many  thousands  of  people  are  now  engaged  on 
building  fortifications  round  Moscow.  Every  town  and  village  round  Moscow, 
every  district  of  the  capital,  every  street,  every  house  must  become  a  fortress.  .  .  . 

in  the  Far  East),  and  Trifimenko  (in  Central  Asia).  All  of  these,  except  Voroshilov,  were 
Ukrainians  and  Cossacks  by  origin.  The  younger  group  (or  ‘Far  Easterners’)  included  names 
that  afterwards  became  famous,  e.g.  Zhukov  (the  victor  of  Nomonhan,  a  tank  specialist,  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  since  February  1941),  Terekhin  (‘tank  hero’),  Kravchenko  (‘air  hero’), 
Rychagov  (Deputy  Commissar  in  charge  of  aviation),  Smushkevitch  (head  of  the  air  force),  and 
Popov  (G.O.C.  Leningrad).  Other  military  leaders  were  Kuznetsov  (Baltic  Military  District), 
Pavlov  (G.O.C.  Minsk:  Western  Military  District),  and  Kerpanos  (G.O.C.  Kiev). 
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Fascist  bombers  can  now  appear  over  the  city  accompanied  by  fighter  planes. 
Pilots,  A. A.  gunners,  and  the  searchlight  crews  must  be  ever  on  guard.  .  .  .  The 
tank  holds  no  terrors  for  the  brave  fighter.  A  courageous,  determined  individual 
is  stronger  than  a  tank.  An  enemy  tank  can  be  destroyed  by  gun-fire,  can  be 
blown  up  by  hand-grenades,  can  be  set  on  fire  by  petrol  bottles  hurled  from  a 
trench  or  from  a  window  of  a  house.  ...  For  our  beloved  country,  for  our 
Moscow,  we  shall  fight  stubbornly  and  ferociously  to  the  last  breath.1 

By  that  date  the  situation  was  beginning  to  look  desperate  for  the  Soviet 
Union;  yet,  in  fact,  she  had  already  won  the  war — or  rather,  the  Germans, 
although  they  appeared  to  be  victorious,  had  already  taken  certain  steps 
which,  in  the  long  run,  were  to  be  fatal  to  their  success.  ‘Hitler’s  invasion 
of  Russia,’  wrote  Churchill,  ‘altered  the  values  and  relationships  of  the 
war.’2  The  Germans  attacked  with  120  divisions,  seventeen  of  which  were 
armoured  and  twelve  motorized.  Six  Rumanian  divisions  were  included 
in  their  Southern  Army  Group.  In  general  reserve  a  further  twenty-six 
divisions  were  assembled  or  assembling.  Thus  by  early  July  the  invading 
host  could  count  on  at  least  150  divisions  supported  by  about  2,700  air¬ 
craft.3  It  was  the  greatest  armed  force  that  had  ever  gone  forth  to  battle. 

According  to  Haider,  Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff  at  that  time,4 
Hitler  was  right,  in  the  military  sense,  in  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  when 
he  did.  ‘Russia  was  arming  for  an  attack  on  Germany  .  .  .  [but]  would 
naturally  choose  a  moment  for  the  attack  when  Germany  was  in  a  position 
least  favourable  to  herself — in  other  words  when  the  West  was  once  again 
ready  for  action.’5  However  that  may  be,  Hitler  went  wrong  in  his  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  He  went  wrong,  according  to  Haider,  at  almost  every 
turn.  Moscow  itself  should  have  been  the  first  objective;  yet  in  the 
Barbarossa  plan  (for  which  the  General  Staff,  including  Haider,  were  as 
much  responsible  as  Hitler)  the  task  assigned  to  the  Northern  Army 
Group,  operating  from  East  Prussia,  was  to  come  first.  This  task  was  to 
annihilate  the  enemy  forces  fighting  in  the  Baltic  area  and  afterwards  to 
occupy  Leningrad  and  Kronstadt.  Only  after  this  first  phase  was  the 
occupation  of  the  Moscow  area  to  be  pursued,  and  only  a  surprisingly  fast 
collapse  of  Russian  resistance  could  justify  aiming  at  both  objectives 
simultaneously.6 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  21  October  1941. 

2  Churchill,  iii.  337;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  377. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  317  and  354  respectively.  Stalin’s  estimate,  given  by  him  to  Hopkins,  was  rather 
higher  (see  below,  p.  430). 

4  Franz  Haider:  Hitler  as  War  Lord,  translated  by  Paul  Findlay  (London,  Putnam,  1950), 
especially  pp.  38-63. 

s  Ibid.  p.  39. 

6  See  ibid.  p.  41 :  ‘Moscow  remained  of  supreme  importance’  as  centre  of  government,  com¬ 
munications,  and  armament.  Yet  Hitler’s  interest  was  directed  towards  Leningrad  and 
Stalingrad  (perhaps  because  they  carried  the  names  of  the  two  Great  Masters)  which  he 
regarded  as  the  breeding  grounds  of  Bolshevism.  Destroy  these  two  cities  by  a  wide  sweep 
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So  the  German  campaign  in  Russia  in  the  year  1941  evolved  in  the 
following  series  of  episodes :  ( 1 )  a  first  general  German  advance  across  the 
frontier;  (2)  a  concentrated  German  push  along  the  Baltic  towards 
Leningrad;  (3)  a  pause  in  the  German  advance  towards  Moscow  after  the 
battle  of  Smolensk;  (4)  a  diversion  of  German  forces  which  led  up  to  the 
disastrous  German  victory  of  Kiev;  (5)  a  weakening  of  the  invaders’ 
Leningrad  front  in  order  to  give  them  the  strength  to  resume  the  advance 
towards  Moscow;  (6)  the  failure  of  the  German  armies  enveloping 
Moscow;  (7)  the  success  of  the  Russian  counter-attack;  and  (8)  the 
first  German  retreat. 

During  the  first  four  months  (22  June  to  mid-October  1941)  it  looked 
as  if  Operation  Barbarossa  was  going  to  succeed.  The  German  armies 
under  von  Leeb  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  States,  while  those 
under  von  Bock  had  occupied  White  Russia.  In  the  south  the  armies  under 
von  Rundstedt  had  overrun  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine.  By  the  middle 
of  October  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  front  on  the  line 
Leningrad-Kalinin  (Tver)-Mozhaisk-Orel-Mariupol.  They  were  about 
to  resume  the  advance  on  Moscow.  But  it  was  now  too  late  for  this  to 
succeed. 

The  trouble  about  such  plans  as  Barbarossa  is  that  they  do  not  take  into 
account  what  the  enemy  may  do.  The  Russian  armies,  although  they 
fought  and  retreated  and  fought  again,  refused  to  be  annihilated.  Far 
from  it.  Von  Leeb’s  two  armies  had  overrun  Lithuania  and  Latvia  and 
were  advancing  into  Russia  via  Estonia,  taking  Narva  in  the  north  on 
20  August  and  Pskov,  Staraya  Russa,  and  Novgorod  in  the  south.  By 
26  August  they  had  reached  Luga,  ninety  miles  south  of  Leningrad.  On 
the  26th  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Estonia,  surrendered;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Finnish  army  took  Viborg  (Viipuri),  the  key  to  the  Karelian  Isthmus. 
From  these  positions  the  Germans  and  Finns  began  to  close  in  on  Lenin¬ 
grad,  and  their  siege  of  the  city  started  on  8  September.  Here  the  Russian 
resistance  first  showed  itself  in  real  earnest,  and  here  the  Russians  con¬ 
tinued  to  resist  with  superb  courage  and  endurance  until  the  heroic  city 
was  finally  freed  by  the  advance  of  Govorov’s  and  Merezkov’s  armies  in 
February  1944. 

Leningrad,  Moscow,  and  Stalingrad  were  the  great  trinity  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  resistance;  and  the  greatest  of  these  was  Leningrad.  Leningrad  was 
the  pivot  of  the  Russian  defence,  and,  when  the  Germans  failed  to  take  it 
in  their  first  advance,  the  Barbarossa  plan  lost  a  step  which  it  never  re¬ 
covered.  A  false  move  at  the  beginning  of  a  chess  game  can  vitiate  all 

of  powerful  army  groups  in  both  the  North  and  South,  and  Bolshevism  would  be  dead.’  Cf. 
Churchill  (iii.  347;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  388-90)  who  says  that  a  fundamental  clash  of  opinion 
between  Hitler  and  Brauchitsch,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  arose  at  the  end  of  July — Brauchitsch 
insisting  that  Moscow  ought  to  be  the  chief  objective.  But  Hitler  overruled  his  army  chiefs,  and 
the  Central  Army  Group  was  relegated  to  the  defensive  until  2  October. 
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subsequent  strategy.  As  Helmut  von  Moltke  put  it,  ‘the  mistakes  of  an 
initial  strategic  deployment  cannot  be  rectified  during  the  succeeding 
stages  of  a  war’.  But  this  was  not  clear  at  the  time  to  outside  observers,  to 
most  of  whom  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  survive. 

The  advance  of  von  Bock’s  Army  Group  along  Napoleon’s  road  to 
Moscow  had  begun  with  some  success,  and  the  Germans  claimed  a  great 
victory  at  Minsk  and  the  capture  of  323,000  prisoners  on  10  July. 
Timoshenko  had  been  forced  out  of  the  town  of  Smolensk  on  17  July; 
but  the  battle  for  Smolensk  continued  until  7  August,  with  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides.  The  Germans  claimed  a  great  triumph,  with  3 10,000  prisoners, 
but  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory  for  them,  and  they  remained  on  the  defensive 
at  Smolensk  until  2  October. 

In  the  southern  sector  of  the  2,000-mile  front,  the  Russians  had  fared 
worst  of  all.  Von  Rundstedt’s  Army  Group,  assisted  by  the  Rumanian 
forces  of  General  Antonescu,  defeated  Marshal  Budenny  in  a  four-day 
battle  round  Ouman,  south  of  Kiev,  on  8-1 1  August,  destroying  twenty- 
five  divisions  and  taking  150,000  prisoners.  Lured  on  by  this  success, 
Hitler  ordered,  on  2 1  August,  the  transfer  of  the  Central  Army’s  Panzer 
divisions  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  Northern  and  Southern  Army 
Groups  for  the  capture  of  Leningrad  and  Kiev  respectively.  The  attack 
on  Kiev  succeeded.  On  20  September  the  city  fell.  The  Germans  an¬ 
nounced  the  capture  of  665,000  prisoners  and  immense  booty.  Hitler 
declared  that  he  had  won  ‘the  greatest  battle  in  world  history’.  His  Press 
Bureau  announced  that  Russia  was  finished.  But  his  military  advisers 
thought  otherwise. 

The  effect  of  the  strategically  wrong  decision  for  the  battle  of  Kiev,  the  excessive 
demands  on  the  men  who  had  given  trustingly  of  their  last  strength,  the  precise 
and  powerful  counter-attack  of  the  Russians,  pronounced  ‘dead’  by  Hitler,  all 
these  together  with  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  even  by  Russian  standards, 
combined  to  bring  about  a  series  of  grievous  military  reverses.  This  was  more 
than  the  Army  Commander-in-Chief  [von  Brauchitsch]  was  able  to  stand,  for 
his  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time  and,  dangerously  ill,  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  office.1 

In  Brauchitsch’s  place  Hitler  himself  took  over  command  of  the  German 
army.  He  employed  as  principal  military  adviser  General  Keitel,  the  man 
who  said  ‘the  Fiihrer  can  make  no  mistakes’.  After  the  failure  to  put 
Moscow  first  and  the  costly  victory  of  Kiev,  this  was  Germany’s  third 
great  disaster  in  the  Russian  war. 

This  decision  had  a  fatal  similarity  with  that  of  the  4th  February  1938,  the  day 
on  which  Hitler  installed  himself  in  place  of  Blomberg.  Then  he  had  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  armed  forces  in  which  he  had 


1  Haider :  Hitler  as  War  Lord ,  p.  48. 
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detected  signs  of  opposition;  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  head  of  the  Army,  who 
had  set  against  Hitler’s  extravagant  and  fantastic  ideas  the  sober  mentality  of 
the  responsible  soldier.  It  spelt  the  end  of  the  Army  High  Command  as  a 
cohesive  body  unanimously  representing  the  interests  of  the  Army.1 

Odessa  fell  into  German  hands  on  16  October,  Stalino  on  20  October, 
Kharkov  on  24  October,  Kursk  on  2  November.  These  were  very  serious 
disasters  to  the  Soviet  cause.  They  showed  not  only  deplorable  weakness 
in  the  Russian  defence,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Germans 
among  the  population  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Germans  now  held  almost  the 
whole  of  the  industrial  Donetz  basin.  An  account  of  the  German  advance 
into  the  Ukraine  is  given  in  another  volume  of  the  Survey.2  The  Germans 
overran  the  country  very  rapidly.  The  Russians  did  not  reconquer  what 
they  had  lost  until  after  the  victory  of  Stalingrad  in  February  1943. 

‘Yet  the  Germans  never  fully  mastered  the  Ukraine.’3  At  first  they  were 
welcomed  in  many  places  as  liberators  ‘with  bread  and  salt’.  But  their 
gross  brutality  and  incompetence  soon  turned  the  country  against  them, 
especially  after  the  notorious  Erich  Koch  had  been  made  Reich  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Ukraine  on  20  August  I941,  The  story  of  his  quarrels 
with  Rosenberg  (Reich  Minister  for  the  Occupied  Eastern  Territories), 
his  ‘recruitment’  of  labour  for  Germany,  his  opposition  to  Ukrainian 
nationalism,  however  friendly  towards  Germany,  his  ‘protection’  of  the 
Volks deutsche,  his  attitude  towards  the  Ukrainian  Church,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  struggle  with  the  Reich  Minister  throughout  1942  and 
1943,  are  recorded  in  the  volume  of  the  Survey  just  cited.  In  short,  the 
Germans  missed  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  creating  an  independent 
and  friendly  Ukraine,  and  turned  thousands  of  their  potential  Ukrainian 
supporters  into  embittered  and  resolute  enemy  partisans. 

Von  Manstein  stormed  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  and  invaded  the  Crimea 
in  November.  On  22  November  von  Kleist’s  army  captured  Rostov-on- 
Don.  On  the  24th  the  Russians  counter-attacked  (for  the  first  time)  west 
of  Rostov,  with  some  success.  Meanwhile,  on  30  September,  the  Panzer 
divisions  had  been  recalled  to  the  central  front,  and  early  in  October  the 
advance  towards  Moscow  was  resumed.  It  was  far  too  late.  The  Russian 

1  Ibid.  p.  50.  Haider  was  Chief  of  Staff  until  September  1942.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to 
blame  Hitler  for  all  the  blunders  of  the  campaign.  But  who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  Hitler’s 
position?  It  was  the  German  High  Command,  who  could  have  stopped  him  had  they  made  up 
their  mind  to  do  so.  They  did  not,  because  up  to  a  point  Hitler  had  served  the  purposes  of 
the  army.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  might  have  happened  if,  at  the  end  of  1941,  the 
German  army,  who  were  then  in  a  strong  position,  had  taken  the  political  situation  into  their 
own  hands  and  had  offered  a  generous  peace  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

2  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  632-48. 

3  Ibid.  p.  632.  See  also  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  i.  808-28.  Here  are  given,  in  some 
detail  plans  for  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  starting  from  August  1940,  known 
by  the  code  name  ‘Oldenburg’.  They  tell  how  Rosenberg  submitted  his  memorandum  on  the 
civilian  administration  of  Western  Russia  on  2  April  1941,  and  how  he  was  appointed  ‘Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Central  Control  of  questions  connected  with  the  East  European  Region’  on  20  April. 
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position  there  was  now  much  stronger.  Marshal  Zhukov  had  taken  over 
the  command  from  Timoshenko,  who  had  replaced  the  heavily  defeated 
Budenny  in  the  south.  The  winter  was  close  at  hand. 

On  2  October  the  great  Moscow  offensive  was  announced  in  Hitler’s 
order  of  the  day.  On  the  same  day  the  Germans  had  again  succeeded  in 
surrounding  a  group  of  Soviet  armies  round  Viasma,  and  in  capturing  (so 
they  claimed)  600,000  prisoners.  On  the  3rd  Hitler,  speaking  to  the  people 
of  the  Reich  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
claimed  that  2|  million  Russians  had  been  taken  prisoner  (since  the  war 
had  started) ,  and  that  22,000  Russian  guns,  1 8,000  tanks,  and  1 4,500  planes 
had  been  destroyed  or  captured.  Everything,  he  said,  had  gone  according 
to  plan.1  The  Russians’  counter-statement  admitted  350,000  killed, 
378,000  missing,  and  1,020,000  wounded  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
war,  whereas  the  Germans,  they  said,  had  lost  4^  million  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.2 

On  16  October  the  Soviet  Government  removed  their  headquarters 
and  the  diplomatic  missions  to  Kuibyshev  (formerly  Samara)  on  the 
Volga.  Stalin  remained  with  the  Defence  Committee  in  Moscow,  where 
a  state  of  siege  was  declared  on  20  October.  Meanwhile,  the  attack 
developed  north  and  south  of  Moscow.  By  the  end  of  October  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  taken  Kalinin  and  also  Mozhaisk  (within  sixty-five  miles  of 
Moscow),  and  had  reached  the  line  Moscow  Sea-Volokolamsk-Naro- 
Fominsk-Taroussa-and  the  suburbs  of  Tula.3  Here  they  were  held.  On 
16  November  the  German  attack  was  resumed  with  fresh  forces.  These 
reached  the  line  Klin-Solnetchnogorsk-Rogatchevo-Yakhroma-Dmitrov 
in  the  north,  and  Tula-Kachira-Ryazan-Kolomna  in  the  south.  The 
pincers  were  beginning  to  close  round  the  great  city.  Hitler  ordered  the 
fall  of  Moscow  to  be  achieved  at  the  earliest  moment.4  But  the  Russians 
were  already  counter-attacking — far  down  in  the  south.  On  28  November 
Rostov-on-Don  was  retaken  by  them  from  the  Germans.  In  the  north, 
too,  by  1  to  5  December,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  German  attack  had 
failed.  It  had  failed  on  a  front  of  350  km.  and  with  great  losses:  55,000 
men  killed,  and  777  tanks,  more  than  500  automobiles,  178  cannon,  119 
trench  mortars,  and  224  machine  guns  destroyed  or  lost — according  to 
the  Soviet  claim. 

The  first  battle  of  Moscow,  the  battle  of  the  German  attack,  had  ended 

1  See  Schuman :  Soviet  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad,  p.  430.  On  9  October,  Dietrich,  the  German 
Press  Chief,  announced  that  Russia  as  a  military  power  was  finished  (ibid.).  Churchill  (iii.  476-7 ; 
U.S.  edition,  iii.  536-8)  states  that  the  ‘autumn  campaign’  against  Moscow  was  opposed  by 
Bock  and  Guderian,  who  advised  that  the  German  armies  should  dig  in  for  the  winter. 

2  Stalin’s  speech  of  6  November,  quoted  by  Schuman,  op.  cit.  p.  43 1 . 

3  General  A.  Guillaume:  La  Guerre  germano-sovie'tigue  (1941-1945)  (Paris,  Payot,  1949),  pp.  16, 
60.  Moscow  Sea  is  a  large  artificial  lake  situated  south  of  Kalinin  and  about  100  km.  north  of 
Moscow. 

4  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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in  a  German  defeat,  and  it  was  followed  immediately  by  the  second  battle 
of  Moscow,  which  opened  on  6  December — the  battle  of  the  Soviet  counter¬ 
attack.  Klin  and  Kalinin  were  retaken  on  16  December,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Germans  had  been  driven  back  from  their  advanced  posi¬ 
tions  before  Moscow.  Early  in  January  1942  the  great  cold  came.  Moz¬ 
haisk  was  retaken  on  20  January;  the  last  of  the  German  positions  before 
Moscow,  Ouvarovo,  fell  on  the  22nd.  By  March  1942  the  Germans  had 
been  driven  back  100  miles,  and  the  second  battle  of  Moscow,  like  the 
first,  had  ended  in  a  Russian  victory.  The  German  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  to  continue  for  another  three  years,  but  the  Barbarossa  plan 
was  dead. 

For  the  first  time,  as  Churchill  points  out,1  a  German  Blitzkrieg  had 
failed  completely.  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  the  lower  Don  were  firmly 
in  Russian  hands.  The  Russian  armies  were  fighting  better  than  ever. 
Winter,  cold  even  according  to  Russian  standards,  had  closed  in — a  winter 
for  which  the  Nazi  armies  were  ill  prepared.  ‘Automatic  weapons  failed 
to  function:  aircraft  and  tank  motors  could  not  be  started.  With  inade¬ 
quate  winter  clothing  the  German  soldiers  were  half-frozen.’2 

Annex  i  :  British  and  American  Economic  Assistance  to  the  Soviet 

Union,  June  to  December  1941 

Much  information  regarding  British  and  American  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Churchill’s  The  Second 
World  War.3  While  fully  acknowledging  that  the  resistance  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
‘broke  the  power  of  the  German  armies  and  inflicted  mortal  injury  upon 
the  life-energies  of  the  German  nation’,  Churchill  points  out  that  for  more 
than  a  year  Russia,  as  an  ally,  seemed  to  the  British  Government  a  lia¬ 
bility  rather  than  an  asset. 

In  personal  telegrams,  beginning  on  7  July,  Churchill  endeavoured  to 
treat  Stalin  not  only  as  an  ally  but  as  a  friend,  supplying  him  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  undertaking  to  provide  at  once  aircraft  (though  this  would 
mean  a  serious  sacrifice),  boots,  and  rubber.  He  observes  that,  in  reply, 
he  received  ‘many  rebuffs  and  only  rarely  a  kind  word’. 

It  was  far  more  distasteful  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  co-operate  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States  than  with  Nazi  Germany.  Their  spiritual 
kinship  with  the  Nazis  was  much  closer;  but  Hitler  himself  had  now  forced 
them  to  do  exactly  what  Stalin  had  refused  in  March  1939,  namely,  'to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire’  for  the  Western  Powers.  In  order  to  check 
the  German  advance  and  at  the  same  time  to  weaken  the  military  strength 
of  the  West,  Stalin,  from  18  July  onwards,  combined  rather  grudging 

1  Churchill,  iii.  476-7;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  536-8. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  476  and  536  respectively. 

3  See  ibid.  pp.  340-7,  350-2,  and  380-8,  393-5  respectively. 
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acknowledgements  of  help  with  continuous  demands  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Second  Front.  With  military  as  well  as  economic  assistance  in  view,  he 
appealed  for  equality  of  sacrifice.  The  British  Government,  on  their  side, 
were  not  in  principle  opposed  to  the  Second  Front.  As  we  know,  the 
eventual  reconquest  of  Europe  became  the  long-term  policy  of  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  But  in  July  1941  the  United  States  was  not  yet  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war;  and  for  Britain  alone  to  have  undertaken  a  landing  in 
northern  France  would  have  been  to  invite  disaster,  to  waste  resources,  to 
sacrifice  lives  uselessly,  and  gratuitously  to  provide  a  military  success  for 
Germany.  Perhaps  the  losses  of  the  raid  on  Dieppe  on  8  July  1942  were 
necessary,  among  other  things,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Russians  that  this 
was  so.1  Yet  the  Russian  grievance  over  the  West’s  delay  in  opening  a 
Second  Front  remained  until  June  1944  to  embitter  the  curious  flavour  of 
this  strange  alliance. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1941  Russian  resistance  already  owed  quite 
a  lot  to  the  support  readily  granted  by  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
prompt  despatch  of  military  missions  (McFarlane,  Miles,  and  Collier  to 
Moscow;  Golikov  to  London  and  Washington)  has  already  been  noted.2 
On  8  July  Oumansky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington,  had  laid  a 
programme  of  requirements  before  the  United  States  Government  which 
ran  to  3,000  pursuit  planes,  3,000  bombers,  20,000  anti-aircraft  guns, 
50,000  tons  of  toluol,  and  large  quantities  of  aviation  gasolene  and  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  total  value  of  about  $1,850  million.3  Even  the  United  States 
could  not  cope  with  such  amounts,  in  spite  of  the  President’s  personal 
anxiety  to  give  to  the  Soviet  Union  all  that  could  be  given. 

Harry  Hopkins,  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  served  as  the  President’s 
principal  adviser  in  this  matter.  He  was  in  the  United  States  when  the 
news  of  the  German  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  broke  there  on  21  June 
(North  American  time).4  The  view  taken  by  military  authorities  in  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States  was  that  the  German  Wehrmacht’s  Russian 
campaign  would  be  a  matter  of  a  minimum  of  one  month  and  a  possible 
maximum  of  three  months.  But  at  least  it  diverted  the  immediate  threat 
from  Britain;  and  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  proceeded  to  promise  help  to 
Russian  resistance.  The  first  intimation  that  the  resistance  might  prove 
to  be  really  efficacious  came  to  Hopkins  early  in  July  from  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  who  had  been  Ambassador  at  Moscow  and  was  disposed  to 
think  more  highly  of  Russian  capabilities  than  did  most  Americans  and 

1  Churchill  (iv.  459;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  51 1)  observes  that  the  Dieppe  raid  did  something  to  take 

the  weight  off  Russia. 

3  See  above,  p.  418. 

3  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  558,  quoting  from  State  Department 
memoranda  of  18  and  19  July  1941. 

4  Most  of  the  information  given  here  about  Hopkins,  his  visit  to  Moscow,  and  its  upshot,  is 
taken  from  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins ,  pp.  30i“"4^j  Eng.  edition,  i.  301—49. 
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Britons.1  On  13  July  Hopkins  was  dispatched  to  Britain  on  an  urgent  mis¬ 
sion  to  Churchill.  Conferences  in  London  were  obviously  incomplete  until 
there  was  a  much  fuller  Anglo-American  understanding  of  the  situation 
in  Russia,  her  requirements,  and  the  prospects  of  her  survival.  It  was 
Churchill  who  suggested :  ‘Harry,  why  don’t  you  go  [to  Moscow]  and  have 
a  look  for  all  of  us?’2  On  25  July  Hopkins  asked  the  President  to  approve 
a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  left  for  Russia  on  27/28  July,  reached 
Moscow  on  30  July,  and  had  his  first  interview  with  Stalin  at  6.30  p.m. 
on  the  same  evening.3  For  the  following  two  days  he  was  in  close  personal 
conference  with  the  Soviet  dictator — the  only  person  in  the  whole  Russian 
Government  who  was  willing  to  give  any  important  information.4 

Hopkins,  himself  a  remarkable  man  to  whom  the  Allied  cause  owed 
much,  had  succeeded  in  one  of  the  greatest  break-throughs  of  the  war.  He 
had  pierced  the  depth-defences  of  Russian  secretiveness,  and  had  obtained 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  situation  and  prospects  from  the 
very  fountain-head  of  knowledge.  The  importance  of  Hopkins’s  visit  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  He  convinced  Stalin,  a  mistrustful  man,  of 
America’s  (and  Britain’s)  will  to  help,  and  he  was  to  convince  the  British 
and  American  Governments,  who  were  still  predisposed  to  expect  an  early 

1  Schuman  ( Soviet  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad,  p.  24)  says  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  war,  the  only  people  of  prominence  in  the  United  States  who  did  not  expect  an  immediate 
collapse  of  Russia  were  Max  Werner,  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Harry  Hopkins,  and  Colonel  Philip 
Faymonville,  who  had  been  Davies’s  military  adviser  in  Moscow;  and  that  similar  pessimism 
prevailed  in  Britain.  This  is  certainly  the  truth. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  564. 

3  The  interpreter  was  Maxim  Litvinov,  former  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ‘en  disponi- 
bilite’  since  1939. 

4  The  impression  made  by  Stalin  upon  those  who  met  him  was  neither  that  of  the  ruthless 
tyrant  of  earlier  Western  caricatures  nor  the  genial  ‘Uncle  Joe’  of  later  ones.  Churchill  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  Stalin  at  home  (see  iv.  429-51 ;  U.S.  edition,  476-502).  Ribbentrop  regarded 
Stalin  as  ‘a  man  of  unusual  stature’  ( Memoirs ,  p.  1 13)  and  he  tells  us  that  Hitler  had  an  intense 
admiration  for  him.  ‘In  him’,  Hitler  said,  ‘one  could  perceive  what  one  man  could  mean  to  a 
nation.  .  .  .  Russia  owed  her  victory  to  this  man.’  If  ever  he  were  to  capture  Stalin,  he  said,  he 
would  respect  him  and  assign  to  him  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  Germany;  but  he  would  never 
release  such  an  opponent  (ibid.  p.  170).  Gustav  Hilger,  who  was  the  expert  in  Russian  affairs 
and  economics  at  the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow,  and  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  Stalin,  evidently 
regarded  him  as  a  great  man.  He  tells  us  that  Molotov  was  always  uncertain  of  himself;  he  had 
with  difficulty  mastered  a  stammer;  he  was  unadaptable  and  afraid  of  responsibility,  but  was 
unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  his  chief.  With  Voroshilov  Stalin’s  manner  was  cordial;  he  was 
friendly  with  Beria  and  Mikoyan,  somewhat  reserved  with  Kaganovich.  On  public  occasions 
he  would  usually  sit  next  to  Malenkov,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  very  close  relationship 
between  them.  Hilger  adds  that  Stalin  was  an  able  draftsman  (of  official  documents  and  com¬ 
muniques)  and  had  wide  and  detailed  technical  knowledge;  that  he  disliked,  distrusted,  and 
despised  the  British,  whom  he  considered  to  be  past  their  prime;  but  that  he  spoke  of  the  United 
States  with  undisguised  respect.  As  for  Germany,  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  of  1939  was  just  what  he 
wanted  (Hilger  and  Meyer:  7 he  Incompatible  Allies,  pp.  288-340).  A  picture  of  the  aura  sur¬ 
rounding  Stalin  will  be  found  in  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  62-87.  For 
an  unfavourable  and  ‘debunking’  picture  of  Stalin  read  Leon  Trotsky’s  Stalin  (New  York, 
Harper,  1946) ;  but  Stalin  had  the  last  word  in  answer,  and  Trotsky  was  assassinated  in  Mexico 
just  as  he  was  finishing  the  book  (20  August  1940'). 
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collapse  of  Russia’s  resistance,  that  she  had  the  will  and  ability  to  win.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Russian-American  alliance  which  won 
the  war. 

On  this  historic  visit  Hopkins  was  given  detailed  information  about  the 
strength  and  armament  of  the  Russian  armies.  Stalin  said  that  the  Red 
Army,  though  taken  by  surprise  at  first,  had  been  able  to  obstruct  the 
German  advance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  according  to  Stalin,  the 
Russians  had  had  180  divisions  ready,  but  many  of  them  had  been  far  to 
the  rear  of  the  combat  line.  The  Germans  had  attacked  with  1 75  divisions. 
By  the  end  of  July  they  probably  had  232  divisions  in  action,  and  they  could 
mobilize  300  divisions  eventually.  Against  these  the  Russians,  at  the  end 
of  July,  had  240  divisions  at  the  front,  with  20  in  reserve.  Stalin  believed 
that  he  could  mobilize  350  divisions  by  May  1942.  His  first  need  was  for 
light  anti-aircraft  guns;  his  second  for  the  aluminium  required  in  aircraft 
construction ;  his  third  for  machine  guns ;  and  his  fourth  for  rifles.  He  also 
wished  to  purchase  as  many  tanks  as  possible  before  the  spring  campaign. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  German  army,  which  was  already  in  serious 
difficulties  over  communications  and  rough  roads,  could  operate  on  the 
offensive  for  very  long  after  1  September,  when  the  rainy  season  set  in.  He 
thought  that  during  the  winter  months  the  line  would  be  in  front  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  Kiev,  and  Leningrad,  only  about  sixty  miles  from  where  it  was  at  the 
moment.  Stalin’s  forecast  was  over-optimistic  in  detail,  but  correct  in 
substance.  He  said  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  announce  that  she 
was  going  to  war  with  Germany,  Hitler  might  be  defeated  without  even 
the  firing  of  a  shot.  Hopkins  left  Moscow  on  1  August — ‘dead-beat’  as 
Churchill  cabled  to  Roosevelt  on  the  4th.1  He  also  returned  depressed  by 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  nature  of  the  dictatorship  in  Russia. 

The  immediate  result  of  Hopkins’s  visit  was  the  dispatch  of  the  Harri- 
man-Beaverbrook  mission  to  Moscow  (28  September-6  October  1941). 
But  before  that,  on  14  August,  as  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting  off  Newfoundland,  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  War  Aims  had  been 
broadcast  to  the  world.  A  joint  message  was  sent  to  Stalin  by  the  two 
English-speaking  statesmen,  suggesting  a  conference  on  the  allocation  of 
supplies.  On  16  August  in  Moscow  Cripps  and  Mikoyan  (Commissar  for 
Foreign  Trade)  signed  a  trade  and  credit  agreement.  An  initial  credit 
of  £10  million  at  3!  per  cent,  for  five  years  was  granted  by  the  British 
Government  on  4  September.  On  24  September  Maisky,  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  London,  announced  at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  held 
in  St.  James’s  Palace  that  his  Government  proclaimed  ‘its  agreement  with 
the  fundamental  principles’  of  the  Charter. 

The  Soviet  Union  [he  said]  was  and  is  guided  in  its  foreign  policy  by  the  prin- 

1  Churchill,  iii.  381 ;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  428. 
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ciple  of  self-determination  of  nations  .  .  .  [and]  defends  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  its  country,  and  its  right  to 
establish  such  a  social  order  and  to  choose  such  a  form  of  government  as  it 
deems  opportune  and  necessary  for  the  better  promotion  of  its  economic  and 
cultural  prosperity.1 

Before  starting  on  his  journey  to  meet  the  President,  Churchill  had 
decided  to  put  Lord  Beaverbrook,  his  intimate  friend,  in  charge  of  British 
negotiations  over  the  question  of  America’s  supplies  to  Russia.2  At  the 
end  of  August,  after  Churchill’s  return  from  Newfoundland,  Beaverbrook 
was  commissioned  to  go  to  Moscow  with  Averell  Harriman  in  order  to 
arrange  about  the  long-term  supplies.  For  the  moment  Britain  could  do 
little  from  her  own  resources,  at  any  rate  until  the  middle  or  end  of  1942. 
The  main  planning  had  to  relate  to  1943. 3 

In  acknowledging  these  Western  advances,  Stalin  did  not  forget  his 
demands  for  the  Second  Front.  He  suggested  that  Britain  could,  without 
risk,  land  twenty-five  to  thirty  divisions  in  Archangel  or  else  transport 
them  across  Persia  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.4  No  doubt  at 
the  beginning  of  September  the  situation  looked  desperate  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  4  September  Stalin  telegraphed  to  Churchill  that  the  Russians 
had  lost  half  the  Ukraine  and  that  the  Germans  were  threatening  Lenin¬ 
grad.  The  loss  of  territory  in  the  Ukraine  meant  the  loss,  as  well,  of  raw 
materials  and  of  much  industrial  plant,  which  could  not  be  replaced  else¬ 
where  for  nearly  a  year.  Russia  was  in  deadly  peril  and  he  could  see  only 
one  solution — the  establishment  of  a  Second  Front  in  the  Balkans  or 
France,  and  greatly  increased  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  aluminium, 
aircraft,  and  tanks.  ‘Without  these  two  forms  of  help’,  Stalin  went  on,  ‘the 
Soviet  Union  will  either  suffer  defeat  or  be  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  lose  for  a  long  period  any  capacity  to  render  assistance  to  its 
allies.  ...  I  realise  that  this  present  message  will  cause  dismay  to  Your 
Excellency.’5 

Dismay  indeed!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1941, 
Russian  resistance  was  at  its  last  gasp.  By  November  1941  gross  production 
was  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in  June,6  and  supplies  from  Britain  and 
the  United  States  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  up  for  such  a  loss  as 
this.  The  military  recovery  in  front  of  Moscow  in  November-December 
1941  was  the  first  visible  turning  in  the  war;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
decisive,  although  its  decisiveness  was  not  apparent  at  the  time.  A  general 

1  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  214  seqq. 

2  Churchill,  iii.  383;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  430. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  402-3  and  452-3  respectively. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  41 1  and  462-3  respectively. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  405-6  and  456-7  respectively. 

6  Nikolai  A.  Voznensky:  The  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  World  War  II  (Washington,  Public 
Affairs  Press,  1948),  p.  24. 
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review  of  the  Russian  outlook  during  the  last  six  months  of  1941 
found  in  another  volume  of  this  Survey.1 

Meanwhile,  on  28  September,  the  Harriman-Beaverbrook  mission 
arrived  in  Moscow.  Beaverbrook  was  provided  with  a  personal  letter  from 
Churchill  to  Stalin;2  Harriman  was  to  have  brought  a  somewhat  similar 
letter  from  Roosevelt.3  Churchill  writes  that  their  reception  was  bleak 
and  discussions  were  not  at  all  friendly,4  but  Sherwood  comments  that  this 
first  conference  at  Moscow  set  a  pattern  which  subsequent  major  con¬ 
ferences  followed,  viz.  extreme  cordiality  at  the  start;  then  disagreeable, 
even  surly,  hostility  at  the  second  meeting;  then  harmony  and  agreement; 
and  finally  a  triumphant  banquet  with  endless  mutual  toasts.5 

The  conference  sat  from  28  to  30  September,  Litvinov  once  more  acting 
as  interpreter.  The  Soviet  delegates  presented  their  lists  of  requirements, 
and  most  of  their  requests  were  granted.  The  conference  ended  on  the 
evening  of  30  September.  On  1  October  the  first  ‘Confidential  Protocol’ 
was  signed  by  Beaverbrook,  Harriman,  and  Molotov,  containing  over 
seventy  main  items  and  eighty  items  of  medical  supplies.6  By  this  agree¬ 
ment  Britain  and  the  United  States  undertook  to  furnish  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  a  nine-months’  period  until  30  June  1942,  with  ij  million  tons  of  sup¬ 
plies,  valued  at  about  $1,000  million  and  including  400  aircraft  per  month, 
500  tanks  per  month,  1,256  anti-tank  guns,  5,000  jeeps,  & c.  Stalin  ex¬ 
pressed  his  great  satisfaction  and  asked  that  his  personal  thanks  might  be 
conveyed  to  President  Roosevelt.7  Stalin  also  raised  other  questions  which 
he  would  have  liked  to  discuss  with  Beaverbrook:  e.g.  the  dispatch  of 
British  troops  to  Russia,  an  extension  of  the  agreement  of  12  July  1941  into 
an  alliance  to  cover  the  post-war  period,  war  aims,  the  future  treatment  of 
Germany,  indemnities,  &c.  But  Beaverbrook  was  not  empowered  to  deal 
with  any  of  these.8 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  62-87.  The  author  points  out  that  the 
classical  slogans  of  Marxian  Communism  were  dropped  during  the  war  period.  The  war  was 
being  fought  for  the  defence  of  Russia  and  not  to  revolutionize  the  world.  ‘It  was  not  undl  1944 
that  a  troublesome  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  “democracy”  became  evident’  (ibid. 
P-  77)- 

2  The  text  of  the  letter  will  be  found  in  Churchill,  iii.  414-15;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  465-7.  A  few 
pages  farther  on  (pp.  420-1  and  472-4  respectively)  will  be  found  Churchill’s  personal  telegram 
to  Cripps,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  fully  he  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  difficult 
position  ‘and  with  Russia  in  her  agony’.  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  had  to  explain,  even  to 
his  own  wife,  that  a  Second  Front  was  out  of  the  question,  whereupon  she  associated  herself  with 
the  movement  already  begun  by  the  British  Red  Cross  and  St.  John’s  for  raising  funds  for 
medical  aid  to  Russia.  ‘In  all,  nearly  eight  million  pounds  were  collected  by  the  contributions 
of  rich  and  poor  alike’  (ibid.  pp.  421-2  and  474-5  respectively). 

3  For  the  text  of  this  letter  and  the  story  of  its  misadventures  see  Sherwood :  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins, 

pp.  386-7;  Eng.  edition,  i.  388.  4  Churchill,  iii.  415;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  468. 

5  Sherwood,  op.  cit.  pp.  395  and  397  respectively.  6  Ibid.  pp.  394  and  396  respectively. 

7  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  814. 

8  For  the  details  of  Stalin’s  inquiries  and  other  incidents  at  this  conference  see  Sherwood, 

op.  cit.  pp.  387-94  and  389-96  respectively. 
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Churchill  telegraphed  to  Stalin  on  6  October  to  say  that  he  was  glad  to 
learn  from  Beaverbrook  of  the  success  of  the  conference.  He  informed  him 
that  the  British  Government  intended  to  operate  a  continuous  cycle  of 
convoys.  They  would  set  out  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and  some  were,  in 
fact,  already  on  the  way.  They  would  arrive  at  Archangel  on  12  and  29 
October  and  on  6  November  with  cargoes  of  tanks,  aircraft,  Bren  carriers, 
anti-tank  rifles,  and  two-pounder  anti-tank  guns — the  very  things  which 
the  Soviet  armies  needed  so  desperately.  The  German  offensive  against 
Moscow  had  just  begun  (2  October) ;  and,  as  Churchill  himself  cabled  to 
Stalin,  bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.1  Churchill  had  heard  on  2  October,  just  after  the 
signing  of  the  Confidential  Protocol,  that  between  July  1942  and  January 
1943  the  United  States  would  allocate  1,200  tanks  a  month  to  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  together,  and  thereafter  2,000  a  month;  also  that,  in  the 
supply  of  front-line  aircraft,  Russia  would  receive  3,600  between  1  July 
1942  and  1  July  1943,  in  addition  to  those  already  agreed.2 

After  the  close  of  the  Moscow  Conference  the  great  German  offensive 
against  the  Russian  capital  had  begun.  On  15  October  government 
offices  and  diplomatic  missions  were  moved  to  Kuibyshev  and  the  Russian 
demands  for  the  opening  of  a  Second  Front  increased  in  intensity;  but  on 
this  strategic  issue  Churchill  was  not  to  be  moved.3  Meanwhile,  in  the 
also  vital  matter  of  supply,  the  result  of  the  Beaverbrook-Harriman  mis¬ 
sion  was  that  the  Soviet  Union  became  eligible  for  Lend-Lease  aid.  On 
30  October  Roosevelt  informed  Stalin  that  $1,000  million  of  Lend-Lease 
aid  would  become  available  at  once — as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  without 
interest  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  begin  five  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.4  On  7  November  Roosevelt  said  that  he  had  found  the  defence 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  vital  to  the  defence  of  the  United  States.5  The  only 
condition  which  the  American  delegation  had  stipulated  at  Moscow  was 
that  a  greater  measure  of  religious  freedom  should  be  granted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  their  subjects.  American  opinion,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  was  much  exercised  over  the  question  whether  it  was  right 
to  give  help  on  this  enormous  scale  to  self-avowed  atheists  and  actual 
persecutors  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Soviet  authorities  replied  that, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1936,  the  practice  of  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  free;  and  on  30  September  they  met  the  American  request  by 
suppressing  the  magazine  Bezbozhnik  (the  Godless).6 

1  Churchill,  iii.  418;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  47 1 .  We  have  no  record  as  to  whether  Stalin  appreciated 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Latin.  The  classical  language  in  which  he  had  been  grounded  in  his  early 
days  as  a  seminarist  will  have  been,  not  Latin,  but  Georgian  or  Old  Slavonic. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  417  and  469-70  respectively. 

3  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  821. 

4  Ibid.  p.  818;  see  also  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  396;  Eng.  edition,  i.  398. 

5  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  394. 

6  See  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  793  seqq.  It  was  primarily  in  connexion  with  this 
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It  was  easier,  perhaps,  to  promise  than  to  perform.  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  factories,  especially  the  American,  were  not  yet  in  full  production,  and 
transport  was  exceedingly  difficult,  whether  by  the  North  Cape  route,  or 
by  way  of  Vladivostok  (a  route  which  the  Japanese  were  about  to  block), 
or  by  way  of  Persia,  where  the  north-south  railway  had  not  yet  been 
opened  for  military  supplies.  An  appreciable  part  of  the  goods  shipped  by 
sea  was  sunk  on  the  way  to  Soviet  ports. 

Annex  II:  The  Soviet  Union’s  Relations  with  Countries  other  than 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  June  to  December  1941 

Mention  of  Vladivostok  and  Persia  raises  the  subject  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  relations  with  foreign  countries  other  than  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  With  Japan  peaceful  relations  were  maintained  by  the  Soviet 
Government  until  1945.  Meanwhile,  the  Russo-Japanese  Neutrality  Pact 
of  1941  held  good.1  The  Japanese  Government  were  on  the  point  of 
embarking  on  their  war  for  the  conquest  of  South-East  Asia.  They  had  no 
intention  of  compromising  this  great  effort  by  running  into  war  on  their 
Manchurian  frontier  as  well.  As  for  Russia  attacking  Japan,  that  was 
unthinkable.  Relying  on  this  mutual  necessity  for  peace,  Stalin  withdrew 
a  number  of  divisions  from  the  Soviet  forces  in  Siberia;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  timely  arrival  of  these  trained  men  played  a  most 
important  part  in  the  defence  of  Moscow.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  Japan  contributed  to  Germany’s  defeat — and  to  her  own.2 

Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  Exile  (Tito  was 
as  yet  unheard  of)  were  resumed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  19  July 
1941;  and  on  5  August  Moscow  announced  that  the  Soviet-Yugoslav 
Pact  of  Friendship  of  5  April  1941  was  still  in  force.3  An  agreement  re¬ 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Czechoslovakia  was  signed  on  18 
July.  This  also  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  Czech  military  unit  in 
Soviet  territory.  Soviet-Norwegian  relations  were  restored  on  5  August. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  for  an  exchange  of  representatives  between 
Belgium  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  on  26  September  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized  General  de  Gaulle  as  the  leader  of  all  the  Free  French. 

On  1 2  August  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  jointly  assured  Turkey 
that,  while  fully  appreciating  her  desire  not  to  be  involved  in  war,  they 
would  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  render  her  every  help  and  assistance  in 

agitation  that  Myron  G.  Taylor  was  sent  on  9  September  as  a  special  representative  of  the  United 
States  aupres  the  Vatican,  i.e.  to  explain  the  nature  of,  and  the  reasons  for,  the  assistance  that 
was  being  given  to  an  anti-Christian  government  (Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  797  and 
817).  See  also  Sherwood,  op.  cit.  pp.  392-3  and  393-5  respectively,  for  an  interesting  memo¬ 
randum  by  Harriman  on  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union.  1  See  below,  p.  607. 

2  Japan’s  most  effective  contribution  to  this  unintended  result  was,  of  course,  her  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbour  on  8  December  1941. 

3  See  above,  p.  399. 
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the  event  of  her  being  attacked  by  a  European  Power.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  hoped,  and  no  doubt  the  Soviet  Government  hoped  too,  that  Turkey 
— with  her  fifty  divisions  of  tough  fighting  men— would  sooner  or  later 
join  the  alliance  and  help  to  drive  the  Germans  from  the  Balkans.1 

The  relations  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Exile  presented  a  problem  bristling  with  difficulties.  The  Poles 
in  exile  were  concerned,  of  course,  for  the  defeat  of  Germany,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  1939  frontiers,  and  for  the  rescue  of  their  people  from 
concentration  camps  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Negotiations 
started  on  5  July  in  London  between  the  Polish  Prime  Minister,  General 
Sikorski,  and  Maisky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Britain.  Churchill  admits 
that  the  British  Government  were  in  a  dilemma  from  the  beginning.2  The 
negotiations,  he  says,  continued  ‘in  a  frigid  atmosphere’,  but,  after  many 
bitter  discussions,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  30  July,  by  which  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  were  restored  and  a  Polish  army  was  to  be  formed  on  Rus¬ 
sian  soil.  The  Soviet-German  treaties  of  1939  about  territorial  changes  in 
Poland  were  declared  to  have  ‘lost  their  validity’.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  mention  of  frontiers.3  The  British  Government  forbore  from  expressing 
any  opinion  regarding  the  future  boundaries  between  Poland  and  the 
U.S.S.R.4 

The  Soviet  Union’s  relations  with  Persia  became  of  great  importance, 

1  Churchill  gives  several  examples  of  his  efforts  to  impress  upon  Stalin  the  importance  of 
bringing  Turkey  into  the  war,  e.g.  his  letter  to  Stalin  of  17  September  1941  (Churchill,  iii.  412- 
1 3 ;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  463-4) .  See,  further,  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  347-54. 

2  See  Churchill,  iii.  348-50;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  390-3.  The  shadow  of  Katyn  was  already  falling 
across  the  gloomy  landscape  of  Polish-Soviet  relations,  although  the  full  horror  of  the  tragedy 
did  not  emerge  until  April  1943,  when  the  German  wireless  publicly  charged  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  murder  of  the  14,500  Poles  in  the  three  prisoners’  camps  near  Smolensk.  A  full 
account  of  the  Katyn  atrocity  and  its  consequences  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The 
Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  138-47.  See  also  Churchill,  iv.  679;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  759:  it  is  evident 
who,  in  Churchill’s  judgement,  were  responsible  for  the  mass  murders  of  Katyn. 

3  See  ibid.  iii.  348-9;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  390-2.  Actually  there  were  two  agreements:  that 
of  30  July,  by  which  the  two  coun tries  were  to  exchange  Ambassadors  and  render  each  other 
support,  and  by  which  the  territorial  changes  of  1939  were  recognized  as  having  lost  their 
validity;  and  that  of  14  August — a  military  agreement — by  which  a  Polish  army  under  General 
Wladyslaw  Anders  was  to  be  formed  in  Russia.  On  13  August  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  all 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  held  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  20  August  diplomatic  relations  were 
resumed  (see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  127-9). 

4  In  an  official  note  dated  30  July  1941  the  British  Government  assured  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  entered  into  no  undertaking  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
would  affect  the  relations  between  that  country  and  Poland,  and  further  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  recognize  any  territorial  changes  which  had  been  effected  in  Poland  since  August 
1939.  This  note  was  read  out  the  same  day  by  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons  (H.C.  Deb.  5th 
ser.,  vol.  373,  coll.  1502-3).  He  added  a  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  of  5  Sep¬ 
tember  1 940,  when  he  had  said  that  the  British  Government  did  not  propose  to  recognize  any 
territorial  changes  which  took  place  without  the  free  consent  and  goodwill  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  (ibid.  vol.  365,  col.  40).  In  reply  to  a  question  Eden  concluded:  ‘The  exchange  of  notes 
which  I  have  just  read  to  the  House  does  not  involve  any  guarantee  of  frontiers  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government.’  See  also  Churchill,  iii.  349-50;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  392,  and,  for  the  sequel,  Survey 
for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  136  seqq. 
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since  Persia  contained  one  of  the  principal  routes — and  this  a  safe  route — 
by  which  supplies  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  German 
influence  had  established  itself  in  Tehran  in  considerable  strength;  and  on 
17  July  1941  General  Wavell  telegraphed  from  India  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  defence  of  India  that  the  Germans  should  be  cleared  out  of  Persia 
at  once,  or  there  might  be  a  repetition  of  the  crisis  in  'Iraq.  He  thought  it 
essential  for  the  British  to  ‘join  hands  with  Russia’  through  Persia.1  The 
Soviet  Government  were  ready  to  take  military  action,  but  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Britain.  On  17  August  the  two  Governments  requested 
Persia  to  expel  the  Axis  agents,  political  and  commercial,  who  had  been 
active  there  for  some  years.  The  request  was  ignored.  Thereupon,  on 
25  August,  British  and  Soviet  troops  entered  Persia.  British  troops  landed 
at  Abadan,  seized  the  refinery,  and  advanced  to  the  oilfields.  There  was 
some  fighting  in  the  mountains,  but  on  28  August  the  Persians  surrendered. 
On  the  31st  the  British  and  Russian  forces  met  at  Qazvin,  and  Tehran  was 
jointly  occupied  on  17  September.  On  16  September  the  Shah  had 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  the  Germanophil  Prime  Minister  had 
been  replaced  by  one  who  was  favourable  to  the  Allies. 

Tehran  remained  under  military  occupation  until  18  October  1941, 
when  both  invaders  withdrew.  The  agreement  reached  with  Persia  by 
the  Allies  on  29  January  19422  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  the  war. 
Not  only  did  it  finally  block  any  extension  of  German  influence  eastwards, 
but  it  provided  a  safe  route  by  which,  over  a  period  of  four  and  a  half 
years,  5  million  tons  of  supplies  were  transported  to  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
this  end  ports  in  Persia  were  enlarged,  river  communications  were  ex¬ 
tended,  roads  were  built,  and  railways  were  reconstructed.3  These  works 
were  put  in  hand  in  September  1941,  though  the  Agreement  was  not  yet 
signed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1941,  in  November  and  December,  the  two 
principal  issues  between  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  the  unsatis¬ 
factoriness  of  the  arrangements  for  consultations  on  military  matters,  and 
the  Soviet  Government’s  request  that  Britain  should  break  off  relations 
with  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.4 

With  an  eye  to  the  former  problem,  Churchill  offered,  on  4  November, 
to  send  General  Wavell  (who  spoke  Russian)  and  General  Paget  to  meet 
Stalin  anywhere  he  wished  in  order  to  tell  him  ‘exactly  how  we  stand, 

1  See  Churchill,  iii.  424;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  477.  Churchill  realized  that  there  was  an  element 
of  bullying  in  the  Allies’  dealings  with  Persia.  But  Britain  was  fighting  for  her  life,  and  at  least 
the  independence  of  Persia  was  preserved  (ibid.  pp.  428  and  481-2  respectively).  See  also  Survey 
for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  129  seqq. 

2  For  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  see  ibid.  pp.  139-40. 

3  See  Chui  chill,  iii.  431-2;  U.S.  edition,  485A),  especially  Churchill’s  telegram  to  Stalin  of 
12  October  1941 . 

4  Ibid.  pp.  465  and  524  respectively. 
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what  is  possible  and  what  we  think  is  wise’.  Stalin’s  reply,  given  on 
8  November,  is  described  by  Churchill  as  ‘chilling  and  evasive’.  Stalin 
said  that  the  lack  of  clarity  in  their  mutual  relations  was  due  to  two  causes : 
there  was  no  definite  understanding  on  war  aims  or  on  post-war  plans,  and 
there  was  no  military  agreement  for  their  joint  war  against  Hitler  in  Europe. 
Stalin  was  more  eager  than  ever  for  the  opening  of  a  Second  Front,  and 
his  style  became  increasingly  blunt.  He  said  that  he  could  not  find  time 
for  conversations  with  the  generals  unless  they  came  prepared  to  conclude 
an  agreement  on  these  two  fundamental  questions.  He  also  reproached 
Britain  for  not  declaring  war  on  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.1 

A  further  strain  was  placed  on  the  alliance  by  Stalin’s  desire  to  induce 
his  new-found  Western  friends  to  endorse  the  advantages  which  he  had 
gained  from  the  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August  1939,  viz.  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States,  the  eastern  provinces 
of  inter-war  Poland,  Northern  Bukovina,  and  Bessarabia.  But  such  recog¬ 
nition  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Government  themselves  had  subscribed  in  September  1941. 
The  truth  was  that  the  Soviet  Government  at  no  time  believed  in  the 
permanence  of  the  alliance  with  the  capitalist  countries,  whereas  many 
people  in  Britain  did  believe  that  the  friendship  would  last,  and  the 
United  States  Government,  at  least  at  Yalta,  were  to  behave  as  if  they  did. 

On  21  November  Churchill  proposed  that  he  should  send  Eden,  his 
Foreign  Secretary,  accompanied  by  high  military  and  other  experts,  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Government.  Eden  would  be  able  to  discuss  all  questions 
relating  to  the  war,  including  military  dispositions.  In  regard  to  war  aims 
Churchill  observed  that  Britain’s  first  intention  was  to  prosecute  the  war 
and  to  conclude  the  peace  ‘in  constant  consultation’  with  Stalin ;  and  that 
the  first  objective  of  peace  must  be  ‘to  prevent  Germany,  and  particularly 
Prussia,  breaking  out  upon  us  for  the  third  time’.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  difference  of  ideological  colour  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
English-speaking  Powers  need  be  an  obstacle  to  ‘making  a  good  plan  for 
their  mutual  interests.  Stalin’s  reply,  made  on  23  November,  was  almost 
cordial.  He  welcomed  the  proposed  visit  by  Eden.  Churchill,  on  his  side, 
agreed  to  declare  war  on  Finland  on  5  December,  but  he  made  this  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Soviet  Government  reluctantly,  because  he  was  still  hoping 
that  the  Finns  might  withdraw  from  the  war.2 

Eden  was  at  Invergordon,  about  to  board  his  cruiser,  when  the  news  of 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  on  8  December  1941  reached  him 
by  telephone  from  Churchill  himself.  Eden’s  first  impulse  was  to  cancel  his 


1  Ibid.  pp.  468-70  and  527-30  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  471-3  and  531-3  respectively.  Gf.  Langer  and  Gleason :  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  821 
and  824.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  United  States  Government  were  very  anxious  not  to  discuss 
post-war  settlements  at  that  juncture. 
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journey  and  return  to  London;  but  Churchill  was  opposed  to  this,  as  he 
thought  that  the  belligerency  of  the  United  States  would  strengthen  Eden 
in  his  talks  with  Stalin  and  Molotov.1  ‘I  kept  him  well  informed’, 
says  Churchill.  ‘There  was  plenty  to  tell.’  On  io  December  Churchill 
cabled  to  him  the  news  of  the  disastrous  American  losses  at  Pearl  Harbour, 
and  the  practical  certainty  that  Italy  and  Germany  would  declare  war  on 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  he  could  report  striking  Russian 
successes  against  the  German  forces.  A  second  cable  reaching  Eden  at 
sea  told  him  of  the  loss  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse,  giving  the 
Japanese  virtual  command  of  the  Pacific.  ‘On  the  other  hand,  [the] 
accession  of  [the]  United  States  makes  amends  for  all,  and  with  time  and 
patience  will  give  certain  victory.’2  With  this  news  in  his  baggage  Eden 
arrived  in  Moscow  and  had  five  long  interviews  with  Stalin  and  Molotov 
from  1 6  December  onwards.  By  29  December  he  was  back  in  England.3 

At  the  first  meeting  Stalin  proceeded  to  discuss  war  aims.  He  proposed 
the  restoration  of  Austria  as  an  independent  state,  the  detachment  of  the 
Rhineland  from  Prussia  as  an  independent  state  or  protectorate,  and 
possibly  the  establishment  of  Bavaria  as  an  independent  state.  He  also 
proposed  that  East  Prussia  should  be  given  to  Poland  and  the  Sudetenland 
restored  to  Czechoslovakia;  that  Yugoslavia  should  be  reconstituted  and 
should  be  given  additional  territory,  at  present  held  by  Italy;  that  Albania 
should  recover  her  independence;  that  Turkey  should  be  given  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  (with  adjustments  in  favour  of  Greece  in  the  Aegean) 
and  possibly  also  some  territory  in  Bulgaria.  Stalin  would  support  the 
granting  of  bases  to  Britain  in  Western  Europe— for  example  in  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  For  the  U.S.S.R.  he 
required  the  restoration  of  the  1941  frontiers  in  respect  of  the  Baltic  States, 
Finland,  and  Bessarabia,  and  also  of  the  Gurzon  Line  vis-a-vis  Poland;  he 
wanted  facilities  for  bases  in  Rumania  (with  compensation  for  Rumania  in 
territory  assigned  to  Hungary  by  the  Axis  Powers).  He  was  opposed  to 
the  exaction  of  monetary  reparations,  but  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
restitution  in  kind  by  Germany.  He  showed  interest  in  a  post-war  military 
alliance  between  ‘the  democratic  countries’,  and  would  see  no  objection  to 
certain  European  countries  entering  into  a  federal  relationship  with  one 
another  if  they  wished.4 

1  See  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  439;  Eng.  edition,  i.  443. 

2  Churchill,  iii.  553-4;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  623-4. 

3  Sherwood,  op.  cit.  pp.  451  and  454  respectively.  The  communique  issued  after  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  found  in  the  London  press  of  29  December  1941.  Until  that  time  the  details  of 
Eden’s  visit  to  Moscow  had  been  kept  secret.  His  letters  of  farewell  to  Stalin  and  Molotov  are 
dated  25  December.  He  could  not  express  too  warmly  his  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  conversations  would  greatly  strengthen  Anglo-Soviet  collaboration  (The 
Times,  31  December  1941). 

4  Churchill,  iii.  558-9;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  628-9.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain, 
and  Russia,  pp.  165-8. 
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Churchill  reacted  violently  against  Stalin’s  proposal  to  reannex  the 
Baltic  States,  and  telegraphed  (on  20  December,  from  on  board  the  ship 
that  was  taking  him  to  America)  to  Attlee,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  was 
acting  for  him  as  Prime  Minister,  pointing  out  that  Stalin’s  demands  on 
Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Rumania  were  directly  contrary  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  Articles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  Stalin  himself 
had  subscribed.  Churchill  added  that  there  could  be  no  question  of 
making  any  such  agreement,  ‘secret  or  public,  direct  or  implied’,  without 
the  previous  concurrence  of  the  United  States,  and  that  anyhow  it  was 
premature  to  settle  frontier  questions  in  anticipation  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.1  To  Eden,  who  was  still  in  Moscow,  he  telegraphed  on  the  same 
day  to  the  same  effect,  but  added:  ‘Naturally  you  will  not  be  rough  with 
Stalin.’2  Eden  left  Moscow  on  or  soon  after  Christmas  Day,  ‘in  a  very 
friendly  atmosphere’.  He  thought  that  he  had  convinced  Stalin  of  the 
reasons  for  Great  Britain’s  inability  as  yet  to  open  a  Second  Front  in 
Europe.3 

By  the  time  when  Eden  was  back  in  England,  Churchill  had  arrived  in 
Washington  (on  22  December)  for  the  first  great  inter-allied  conference 
since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war.  At  that  conference  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  was 
drafted.  The  Soviet  Government,  who  were  represented  at  Washington 
by  Litvinov,  associated  themselves  with  this  document  (though  not  with¬ 
out  some  reticence,  since  they  were  not  themselves  at  war  with  Japan), 
and  it  was  signed  by  twenty-six  nations  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1942.  By  its 
terms  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  other  signatory  Governments  re¬ 
endorsed  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter;  asserted  that  they  were 
now  engaged  in  ‘the  common  defence  of  human  decencies  everywhere 
against  savage  and  brutal  force  seeking  to  subjugate  the  world’;  and 
went  on  to  declare  that  they  would  employ  their  full  resources  against 
the  Axis  forces  until  they  had  been  defeated,  that  they  would  co-ordinate 
their  military  effort  completely  with  that  of  their  allies,  and  that  they 
would  not  make  a  separate  peace. 

This  is  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  close  this  record  of  the  events  of 
1 939-4  ^  as  seen  from  the  Russo-German  angle.  In  the  last  seven  months 
of  1941  everything  had  changed,  except,  apparently,  the  victorious  advance 
of  Germany  towards  world  domination.  Yet,  in  truth,  this  was  the  sunset 
hour  of  victory  for  Hitler,  and  the  skies  over  Germany  were  heavy  with 
menace.  No  longer  was  she  dealing  with  a  subservient  France  and  an 

1  See  Churchill,  iii.  559;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  630. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  560  and  630  respectively. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  560  and  631  respectively.  But,  according  to  Sherwood  ( Roosevelt  and  Hopkins, 
p.  451 ;  Eng.  edition,  i.  454),  his  mission  had  been  ‘largely  fruitless’.  The  question  of  war  with 
Japan  was  also  discussed  while  Eden  was  in  Moscow.  Stalin  would  not  undertake  to  declare 
war  on  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1942,  but  said  that  he  might  reconsider  the  question  then. 
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apparently  ineffective  Britain.  She  was  at  war  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  two  mighty  though  incalculable  Powers.  It  was 
true  that  her  ally  Japan  had  joined  in  the  war,  but  Japan’s  motive  was 
as  much  to  forestall  possible  German  encroachments  in  Eastern  Asia  as 
to  eradicate  American  and  British  influence  there.  Moreover,  Japan  had 
avoided  going  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  while  it  was  her  action 
that  had  involved  Germany  in  war  with  the  United  States.  It  was  true, 
again,  that  German  armies  had  advanced  half-way  across  Russia;  but 
Russian  resistance  remained  unbroken,  there  was  no  revolt  against  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  man-power  was  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  Her  production — though  damaged — was  not  irreparably  impaired, 
she  had  obtained  a  firm  promise  of  important  supplies  from  Britain  and 
from  the  immense  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  she  had  secured, 
across  Persia,  a  safe  route  by  which  these  supplies  could  reach  her. 

By  the  end  of  1941  the  Allies  were  still  far  from  having  won  the  war; 
but  Germany  had  already  lost  it. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  EUROPEAN  WAR,  SEPTEMBER  1939 
TO  DECEMBER  1941 

By  Constance  Howard 
(i)  Down  to  the  Fall  of  France 

(a)  Benevolent  Neutrality 
(i)  America  affirms  her  Neutrality 

On  the  evening  of  3  September  1939,  in  one  of  his  famous  fireside  chats, 
Roosevelt  broadcast  a  special  message  to  the  American  people  in  which 
he  briefly  reviewed  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  a  warring  world. 
The  nation  would  remain  neutral,  he  said,  but  he  could  not  ask  that  every 
American  should  remain  neutral  in  thought  as  well.  ‘Even  a  neutral  has 
a  right  to  take  account  of  facts.  Even  a  neutral  cannot  be  asked  to  close 
his  mind  or  his  conscience.’  He  warned  his  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  vitally  affected  by  the  war.  ‘When  peace  has  been  broken  anywhere, 
peace  of  all  countries  everywhere  is  in  danger.’  The  United  States  must 
act  to  preserve  her  safety,  which  was  bound  up  with  the  safety  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  of  the  adjacent  seas.  At  the  same  time  he  re¬ 
peated1  that  he  hoped  and  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  out  of 
the  war  and  promised  that  ‘as  long  as  it  remains  within  my  power  to 
prevent,  there  will  be  no  blackout  of  peace  in  the  United  States’.2 

Two  days  later  United  States  neutrality  was  formally  proclaimed  to 
the  world  by  the  President.  The  first  proclamation,  on  general  neutrality,3 
was  followed  four  hours  later  by  a  second  one  imposing  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  arms  to  belligerent  nations.4  At  the  same  time  the  State 
Department  drew  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  two  proclama¬ 
tions.  The  first  one,  it  stated, 

has  to  do  with  our  activities  as  a  neutral  under  the  rules  and  procedure  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  those  of  domestic  statutes  in  harmony  therewith.  This  pro¬ 
clamation  would  have  been  made  according  to  customary  usage  even  if  the 
legislation  of  May  1,  1937  had  not  been  on  the  statute  books,  and  is  in  general 

1  Roosevelt  had  expressed  the  same  hope  at  his  press  conference  on  1  September  (see  Survey  for 
1939-46;  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  618). 

2  For  text  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  pp.  2-5. 

3  Ibid.  p.  629.  4  Ibid.  p.  647. 
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conformity  with  neutrality  proclamations  issued  by  the  United  States  during 
previous  international  conflicts.1 

The  second  was  based  on  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  soon  be  modified  by  Congress.2  On  6  September  Roosevelt  announc¬ 
ed  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  would  take  charge  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  violation  of  neutrality  regulations.3 
On  the  8th  the  President  proclaimed  a  limited  national  emergency.4  Well 
aware  of  the  effect  that  such  a  declaration  might  have  on  the  pacific- 
minded  public,  he  was  at  pains  to  explain  at  his  press  conference  that 
this  did  not  mean  putting  the  country  on  a  war  basis,  either  in  its  defence 
or  in  its  internal  economy.  It  would,  however,  enable  the  Executive  to 
put  into  effect  a  few  simple  emergency  measures.  Its  title — a  Proclamation 
of  National  Emergency  in  connexion  with  the  observance,  safeguard¬ 
ing,  and  enforcement  of  neutrality  and  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
defence  within  the  limits  of  peace-time  authorizations — accurately  defined 
its  scope.3  Executive  orders  to  carry  out  the  first  of  the  emergency  measures 
were  immediately  issued.  They  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  army  and 
navy  forces,  funds  for  the  repatriation  of  Americans  abroad,  and  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  for  the  agencies  engaged  in  fighting  espionage  and 
sabotage.  The  measures  were  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  joint  basic 
Army-Navy  War  Plan  Rainbow  No.  1,  adopted  by  the  joint  Army  and 
Navy  Board  in  July  1939, 6  which  was  formally  approved  by  Roosevelt 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.7 

While  these  steps  were  being  taken  to  preserve  the  United  States’  own 
neutrality,  the  Government  were  also  taking  steps  to  consolidate  the 
neutrality  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole.  At  the  Inter- American 
Conferences  at  Buenos  Aires8  (1936)  and  Lima9  (1938)  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  American  Republics  should  consult  together  in  the  event  of  a 
war  abroad  which  threatened  their  peace  and  security.  Accordingly  on 
5  September  1939  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
twenty-one  Republics,  to  meet  together  for  consultation  at  Panama  City 
on  21  September.10  The  agenda  for  the  meeting,  which  was  approved  by 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  September  1939,  p.  203. 

2  Ibid. 

3  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt .  . .  iggg  vol.  (London,  Macmillan,  1941) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers] ,  p.  478. 

4  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  igpg-igjo,  p.  645. 

5  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  iggg  vol.,  pp.  482-4. 

6  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  iggg,  pp.  612-13. 

7  Mark  Skinner  Watson :  Chief  of  Staff:  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations  ( U.S .  Army  in  World  War  II, 
vol.  6:  Washington,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army,  1950), 
p.  103. 

8  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  805  seqq. 

9  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  663  seqq. 

10  For  the  Panama  Conference  see  also  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  206- 
18. 
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the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  12  September,  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  covering  neutrality,  the  protection  of  peace, 
and  economic  co-operation.  The  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  opened 
on  23  September,  held  its  first  plenary  session  on  the  25th,  and  adjourned 
on  3  October  after  having  approved  a  comprehensive  programme,  em¬ 
bodied  in  sixteen  resolutions,  to  safeguard  American  neutrality.  This 
included  a  reaffirmation  of  continental  solidarity,  a  general  declaration 
of  neutrality  setting  out  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  a  definition  of 
contraband,  and  measures  to  prevent  subversive  activities.  An  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  was  set  up  to 
consider  means  for  stabilizing  monetary  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  Republics  and  to  advise  on  methods  for  coping  with  dislocation  in 
American  trade  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  an  Inter- American  Neutrality 
Committee  was  also  established.  While  the  American  nations’  determination 
to  remain  at  peace  was  strongly  reaffirmed  in  the  declaration  of  neutrality, 
the  duties  of  a  neutral  set  out  in  the  declaration  were  generally  interpreted 
in  a  manner  favourable  to  Britain  and  France.1  The  most  sensational 
outcome  of  the  conference  was  Resolution  14,  ‘the  Declaration  of  Panama’, 
creating  a  ‘security  zone’2  designed  to  keep  free  from  hostilities  the  seas 
around  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except  for  Canada  and  ‘the  undisputed 
colonies  and  possessions  of  European  countries’.  The  Declaration,  which 
owed  its  initiation  to  Roosevelt  in  person,3  asserted  that  the  American 
Republics,  so  long  as  they  maintained  their  neutrality,  had  the  ‘inherent 
right’  to  demand  that  the  waters  adjacent  to  their  continent  should  be 
kept  free  from  any  hostile  action  by  the  belligerents.  This  security  or 
neutrality  zone  was  to  be  patrolled  by  the  Republics.4 

(2)  Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 

The  problem  which  confronted  Roosevelt  was  how  to  persuade  the 
nation,  which  was  still  strongly  isolationist,  to  accept  the  measures  which 
were  essential  for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Foremost  among 
these  were  measures  which  would  enable  Britain  and  France  to  obtain 
arms  from  the  United  States,  from  which  they  were  debarred  by  the 

1  See,  for  example,  the  resolutions  concerning  flag  transfers  of  merchant  shipping  and  rights 
to  be  accorded  to  armed  merchantmen  and  submarines  in  neutral  (American)  ports  (Samuel 
Flagg  Bemis:  The  Latin  American  Policy  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace,  1943), 
pp.  361-9). 

2  See  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  p.  1 9. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  208. 

4  For  texts  of  the  Final  Act  of  Panama  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  meeting  see 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace:  The  International  Conferences  of  American  States: 
First  Supplement  1933-1940  (Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1940), 
pp.  315  seqq.  The  invitations  to  the  meeting  were  sent  out  by  the  Panamanian  Government  on 
the  request  of  seven  American  Governments.  The  principal  instigator  of  the  conference  was,  in 
fact,  the  United  States  Government,  who  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  agenda,  including 
the  provision  for  a  maritime  security  zone. 
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provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  The  conviction  that  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  depended  on  the  survival 
of  Britain  and  France  was  an  accepted  principle  of  American  strategic 
thinking.1  It  was  the  thesis  underlying  the  recommendations  of  the 
military  and  naval  High  Command  presented  in  the  Army-Navy  War 
Plan  Rainbow  No.  i,  and  was  a  basic  factor  influencing  American  foreign 
and  defence  policy  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was,  however,  assumed 
that  France  and  Britain  would  successfully  resist  German  attacks  with 
their  own  naval  and  air  forces  alone,  and  that  the  United  States  need 
not  consider  any  direct  participation,  belligerent  or  even  non-belligerent, 
in  the  effort  to  defeat  Nazi  domination  of  Europe,  which  would  present  a 
direct  Axis  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  almost  universally  anti-Nazi 
and  sympathetic  to  Britain  and  France.  It  was,  however,  even  more 
strongly  united  in  its  determination  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  only 
by  so  doing,  it  was  often  argued,  could  the  traditions  of  democracy — 
which  would  inevitably  perish  in  the  exigencies  of  war — be  preserved 
and  Western  civilization  be  ultimately  restored  to  the  world.  Americans 
must  remain  at  peace,  but,  as  long  as  this  peace  was  not  endangered, 
they  were  now  prepared  to  relax  their  neutrality  laws  in  order  to  enable 
Britain  and  France  to  buy  arms  in  America — or  so  it  appeared  if  the 
press  and  public  opinion  polls  adequately  reflected  public  opinion.2  After 
the  final  refusal  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  in  July  1939, 3 
Roosevelt  had  indicated  that  if  war  broke  out  before  the  next  regular 
session  in  January  1940  he  would  call  a  special  session  to  reconsider  the 
matter.4  A  canvass  of  congressional  members  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  convinced  him  that  Congress  was  at  last  prepared 
to  give  favourable  consideration  to  revision.  Accordingly,  on  13  September, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  Congress  into  extraordinary  session 
on  21  September.  This  announcement  was  the  signal  for  an  intensification 
of  the  battle  over  repeal  which  had  been  resumed  as  soon  as  war  had 
broken  out.  On  14  September  Senator  Borah,  in  a  broadcast  speech, 
branded  repeal  as  intervention/  and  on  the  16th  Senator  Vandenberg 
argued  that  the  United  States  could  not  become  an  arsenal  for  one  side 
without  becoming  a  target  for  the  other.6  The  leaders  of  the  isolationist 
bloc  had  established  the  line  which  was  to  be  followed  in  the  debate  in 
Congress,  namely  that  a  vote  for  repeal  was  a  vote  for  war. 

Meanwhile  the  Administration  also  were  planning  their  campaign.  The 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  igjg,  p.  587. 

2  See  the  shrewdly  pessimistic  despatch  of  7  September  1939  from  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  Hans  Dieckhoff  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  22;  cf.  nos.  26  and  54). 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  iggg,  pp.  596-7. 

4  New  York  Times,  12  August  1939. 

5  Ibid.  15  September  1939. 


6  Ibid.  17  September  1939. 
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day  before  Congress  met,  Roosevelt  invited  leaders  of  both  parties  to  a 
conference  in  the  White  House.1  Ways  and  means  for  revised  neutrality 
legislation  were  discussed,  and  Roosevelt’s  plea  for  bi-partisan  action  in 
the  emergency  was  accepted  by  the  Republicans  present.2  When  Congress 
met  on  2 1  September  Roosevelt  attended  in  person  to  deliver  his  address 
to  members  of  both  Houses.3  The  Administration  did  not  consider  it 
politic  to  proclaim  their  real  reason  for  wishing  to  repeal  the  embargo, 
which  was  that  it  was  in  America’s  interest  to  aid  Britain  and  France. 
Anything  which  might  have  been  interpreted  as  alignment  with  one  set  of 
foreign  Powers  against  another  would  have  acted  as  a  rallying  call  for 
isolationists.  The  case  for  repeal  was,  therefore,  presented  in  Roosevelt’s 
address  on  the  ground  that  a  return  to  international  law  was  the  best 
means  of  preserving  American  neutrality  and  peace.  No  one  group,  the 
President  said,  had  the  right  to  assume  the  label  of  ‘peace  bloc’ ;  he  and 
his  Government  were  at  one  with  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  country  out 
of  war.  A  revised  neutrality  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pittman  a 
few  days  later  and  was  taken  up  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  reported  it  favourably  to  the  Senate  on  28  September.  The  bill 
retained  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bloom  bill,  which  had  been  based  on 
Hull’s  six-point  programme  for  neutrality  revision  of  27  May.4  Thus  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  would  be  eliminated,  and 
‘cash  and  carry’  regulations  for  all  types  of  goods  be  substituted.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  combat  areas  were  designated  in  which  travel  by  American  ship¬ 
ping  was  forbidden.  The  adoption  of  these  clauses  would  inevitably  impose 
great  hardships  on  American  shipping  and  trade  as  well  as  on  foreign 
countries  trading  with  the  United  States.  When  the  Administration  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ban  on  shipping  should  be  limited  to  the  European  area, 
Pittman  refused,  saying  that  he  would  be  unable  to  get  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  unless  drastic  measures  were  also  taken  to 
save  the  United  States  from  becoming  involved  in  provocative  incidents.5 

The  early  days  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  which  opened  on  2  October, 
were  mainly  taken  up  by  a  somewhat  academic  discussion  on  ‘true’ 
neutrality,  advocates  of  repeal  asserting  that  the  embargo  was  unneutral 
because  it  favoured  one  set  of  belligerents  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 

1  In  addition  to  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and  Senate  the  conference  was  attended 
by  Landon  and  Knox,  Republican  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  1936.  Less 
than  a  year  later,  Knox  joined  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

2  Though  the  need  for  bi-partisan  action  was  accepted  and  acted  on  by  many  broad-minded 
Republicans,  an  analysis  of  the  Republican  vote  in  Congress  down  to  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  shows  a  consistent  majority  in  opposition  to  the  Administration’s 
principal  foreign  policy  measures. 

3  For  text  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-40,  p.  6. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  595-6. 

5  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  693-4. 
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while  their  opponents  contended  that  to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game  was  in  itself  an  unneutral  act  equivalent  to  taking  sides.  Hull 
had  done  his  best  to  meet  this  point  in  a  statement  which  he  had  issued 
on  21  September.1  Soon,  however,  the  debate  became  more  realistic  as 
speakers  turned  to  the  true  issue,  namely  aid  to  Britain  and  France.  Only 
a  minority  of  the  isolationists  believed  that  it  was  immaterial  to  the  United 
States  which  side  won.  A  much  larger  number  shared  the  view  expressed 
by  Senator  Lodge  on  io  October.  The  Senator  argued  that  the  defeat 
of  England  and  France  was  very  unlikely,  but  that,  even  in  the  improbable 
event  of  a  German  victory,  the  United  States  would  not  be  endangered: 
‘Fortunately  our  national  safety  is  not  at  stake.’2 

It  soon  became  clear  that  members  were  generally  agreed  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  cash  and  carry  provisions.  The  severity  of  the  proposed 
restrictions  on  American  commerce  and  shipping  was  naturally  objected 
to  by  shipping  interests,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  representations,  amend¬ 
ments  were  passed  on  24  October  to  enable  American  ships  to  trade  with 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  areas  in  the  Far  East  not  in  the  immediate 
zones  of  danger.  The  main  struggle  was  over  the  proposal  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms.  Isolationists  would  have  liked  to  adopt 
the  cash  and  carry  clauses  for  exports  other  than  arms  and  to  retain  the 
embargo  on  arms.  All  their  efforts  to  achieve  this  end  were  successfully 
resisted.  The  bill,  including  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  passed  the  Senate 
on  27  October  by  sixty-three  votes  to  thirty,  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  2  November  by  243  votes  to  181. 

On  4  November  the  President  signed  this  bill  that  made  American 
resources  available  to  Britain  and  France,  and  on  the  same  day  the  proc¬ 
lamations  necessary  to  put  its  provisions  into  effect  were  issued.  Meanwhile, 
the  German  Government — for  whom  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  a 
severe  blow — had  been  careful  to  avoid  doing  anything  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  that  might  be  construed  as  being  incorrect  or  might  foment 
anti-German  feeling.3  They  did,  after  all,  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
provision  prohibiting  American  merchant  ships  from  entering  combat 
zones,  since  this  veto  deprived  the  Allies  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
aggregate  fleet  of  neutral  carriers. 

(3)  Troubles  of  a  Neutral 

In  the  Neutrality  Acts  of  1935  to  1939  the  United  States  had  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquished  many  of  the  rights  accorded  to  a  neutral  state  by  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,4  for  which  she  had 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  655. 

2  Congressional  Record,  10  October  1939,  p.  498. 

3  See  D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  nos.  56,  85,  88,  129,  220,  289,  364;  cf.  nos.  431  and  569. 

4  For  a  description  of  how  the  United  States  was  affected  by  Allied  contraband  control  see 
Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  18-25. 
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fought  in  1798,  1812,  and  1917,  had  been  temporarily  abandoned.  Restric¬ 
tions  had  been  imposed  on  trade  with  the  belligerents.  American  shipping 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  waters  surrounding  the  warring  Powers.1 
Americans  had  been  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  the 
United  States  at  peace.  It  seemed,  therefore,  only  reasonable  to  ask  that 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  peaceful  communication  between  the  neutral 
states  should  not  be  endangered  by  belligerent  activities.  The  security  or 
neutrality  zone  was  an  expression  of  the  belief  that  America  had  a  right 
to  keep  the  New  World  insulated  from  European  wars.2  Colonel  Lind¬ 
bergh,  the  famous  American  Atlantic  flyer,  carried  this  point  of  view  to 
an  extreme  in  a  speech  on  1  October,  upbraiding  Canada  for  declaring 
war  and  thus  involving  the  American  continent.3  Isolationists  both  inside 
and  outside  Congress  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  seize  British 
and  French  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  part  payment  for 
war  debts  and  so  eliminate  one  source  of  danger  to  American  neutrality. 
While  the  views  of  these  ‘pacific’  firebrands  were  repudiated  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  their  countrymen,  many  Americans  did  feel  that,  as  they  were  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  they  were  justified 
in  requiring  the  belligerent  nations  to  do  their  fighting  at  home  and  not 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  American  continent.4 

Although  the  United  States  Government  had  been  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  the  security  zone  scheme  at  the  Panama  meeting,  a  good 
many  people,  including  Hull,5  were  sceptical  of  its  practical  value.  It 
had  no  validity  in  international  law  and  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce.  In  fact,  in  the  last  resort  it  could  be  enforced  only  by  American 
ships  taking  measures  which  would  be  incompatible  with  their  neutral 
status  and  would  lead  to  naval  engagements  with  the  belligerents.  On  4 
October  Hull  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  get 
involved  in  hostilities  in  order  to  maintain  the  safety  zone.  The  zone,  he 
said,  would  be  patrolled  for  purposes  of  information  only.  United  States 
ships  would  not  interfere  with  belligerent  vessels  violating  the  zone,  but 
would  report  any  infringements,  and  these  would  then  be  dealt  with  on 
the  appropriate  diplomatic  level.6 

1  The  areas  prohibited  to  United  States  shipping  included  all  seas  surrounding  the  western 
shores  of  Europe,  south  of  Bergen  and  north  of  Spain.  To  the  west  it  extended  to  longitude  20 
and  to  the  east  included  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its  tributary  waters.  Prohibited  coasts  of  belligerent 
countries  included  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada,  the  southern  coast  of  France,  and  the  northern 
coast  of  the  French  and  British  colonies  in  Africa.  The  prohibited  areas  were  extended  on  10 
April  after  the  invasion  of  Norway  and  on  1 1  June  after  the  fall  of  France. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  1-20. 

3  ‘The  Western  Hemisphere  is  our  domain.  .  .  .  But  have  they  [Canada]  the  right  to  draw  this 
hemisphere  into  a  European  war  simply  because  they  prefer  the  Crown  of  England  to  American 
independence?  Sooner  or  later  we  must  demand  the  freedom  of  this  continent  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  islands  from  the  dictates  of  European  power’  ( New  York  Times,  15  October  1939). 

4  See  Welles:  The  Time  for  Decision,  p.  212.  5  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  690. 

6  See  ibid.  p.  691.  Similar  assurances  were  given  by  Roosevelt  on  3  November  and  by  the 
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The  framers  of  the  Declaration  hoped  that  the  belligerents  would  agree 
in  their  own  interests  to  accept  its  terms.  Actually  these  were  never 
formally  accepted,1  though  the  Allies  and  Germany  indicated  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  the  zone  if  their  opponents  did  so  too,  but 
with  reservations  to  suit  their  own  needs.2  A  number  of  violations  of  the 
zone  took  place,  of  which  by  far  the  most  spectacular  was  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  British  cruisers  and  the  Graf  Spee  in  the  River  Plate  estuary  off  the 
coast  of  Uruguay  on  13  December  1939*  On  23  December  the  American 
Republics  addressed  a  joint  protest  to  the  Governments  of  the  belligerent 
nations.  In  this  note  they  complained  that  the  Graf  Spee  engagement  and 
other  warlike  incidents  in  the  zone  compromised  the  object  continental 
self-protection — of  the  Panama  Declaration,  and  they  threatened  to  apply 
sanctions  against  the  offending  Powers.3  It  soon  became  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  general  agreement  among  the  American  nations 
on  either  the  wisdom  or  the  desirability  of  taking  drastic  action  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  zone.  The  question  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Panama 
Conference.  Exhaustive  discussions  ensued  in  the  Committee  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recommendations  on  enforcement  measures  were  submitted  to  the 
Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  but  no  definite  action  followed.4 

In  the  United  States  the  public  reaction  to  the  news  of  the  River  Plate 
battle  showed  that  concern  over  the  violation  of  the  zone  had  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  pleasure  and  pride  in  this  proof  that  the  British  navy  still 
retained  its  old  skill  and  fighting  spirit.  The  victory  of  the  three  British 
cruisers  over  a  stronger  enemy  came  most  opportunely  to  restore  American 
faith  in  British  naval  strategy,  which  had  been  severely  criticized  during 
the  preceding  weeks  as  defensive  and  conservative. 

The  neutrality  zone  was  an  innovation  in  American  policy  and  its  vio¬ 
lation  by  Great  Britain  did  not  greatly  worry  the  average  American.  Other 

State  Department  in  a  statement  published  on  the  same  date  ( New  Fork  Times,  4  November 
1939)- 

1  The  British  Admiralty,  for  example,  contested  the  legality  of  the  Declaration  in  a  statement 
issued  on  12  October  1939. 

2  The  official  replies  of  the  British,  French,  and  German  Governments  to  the  Declaration  of 
Panama  were  contained  in  their  notes  of  14  and  23  January  and  16  February,  sent  in  reply  to  the 
protest  against  violation  of  the  zone  addressed  to  them  on  23  December  1 939  (texts  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  24  February  1940,  pp.  199-203).  On  5  October  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  had  submitted  a  memorandum  on  these  lines  through  the  American  Ambassador  in 
London,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  (Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  691). 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  121. 

4  Although  there  was  no  general  agreement  among  the  American  Republics  on  sanctions,  the 
failure  of  the  belligerents  formally  to  recognize  the  security  zone  only  inspired  more  positive 
action  by  the  United  States,  in  co-operation  with  as  many  Latin  American  Republics  as  possible, 
to  develop  a  more  effective  Western  Hemisphere  defence  zone.  This  zone  became,  in  fact,  the 
major  method  of  United  States  policy  in  1940-1  in  giving  effective  aid  to  Britain,  but  by  that 
time,  while  retaining  the  character  of  a  ‘security’  zone,  it  could  certainly  not  be  described  as  a 
‘neutrality’  zone. 
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matters  of  a  much  more  controversial  character,  inherent  in  the  conflicting 
rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  on  the  high  seas,  arose  to  trouble  Anglo- 
American  relations.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  had  been  obvious 
that  such  difficulties  would  inevitably  occur.  Remembering  the  serious 
nature  of  the  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Britain  during  the 
First  World  War,  the  Administration  were  determined  to  do  everything 
possible  to  avoid  similar  friction.  On  the  day  after  the  British  declaration 
of  war,  Hull  and  Lord  Lothian,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
discussed  how  best  to  avoid  trouble  arising  out  of  Britain’s  shipping  and 
contraband  policies.  A  meeting  of  American  and  British  experts  was 
arranged  for  12  September,  and  at  this  and  subsequent  meetings  plans 
were  made  for  coping  with  such  problems.  Consequently  disagreements 
between  the  two  countries  never  became  as  acute  as  they  had  been  during 
the  First  World  War.1 

The  British  decision,  announced  in  November,  to  seize  German  exports 
in  neutral  ships  as  a  reprisal  for  illegal  minelaying,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  navicert  system  on  1  December,2  were  at  first  received  philoso¬ 
phically.  A  formal  protest  against  British  interference  with  German 
exports,  affirming  American  rights  at  sea,  was  directed  to  the  British 
Government  on  8  December,3  but  this  was  generally  regarded  as  being 
‘for  the  record’. 

As  time  wore  on  without  any  sign  of  activity  on  the  western  front, 
Americans  became  increasingly  bored  and  impatient  with  the  ‘phony 
war’,  as  it  was  generally  designated  in  a  phrase  coined  by  Senator  Borah. 
Because  there  were  no  major  military  operations  in  progress — the  only 
battles  that  were  taking  place  were  between  Russia  and  Finland,  who 
were  ostensibly  neutrals  in  the  main  struggle — it  was  not  apparent  to 
most  Americans  that  Britain  and  France  were  fighting  for  survival. 
Accordingly  the  restraints  imposed  on  American  commerce  by  the  Allies, 
particularly  Britain,  became  more  and  more  galling.  During  the  last 
weeks  of  1939  and  the  first  two  months  of  1940  disagreements  with  Britain 
over  neutral  rights  at  sea  gave  rise  to  much  public  indignation,  and  were 
a  source  of  irritation  and  anxiety  to  the  Administration,  who  found  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  the  dilemma  how  best  to  protect  American  rights  and 
interests  without  unduly  hindering  Britain’s  war  effort  or  exacerbating 
public  feeling  against  Britain.  Formal  protests  were  made  against  British 
measures,4  and  in  their  reply  the  British  denied  that  the  examination  of 
neutral  mail  for  contraband  was  contrary  to  international  law,  and  pointed 
out  that  money  and  other  valuable  assets  were  reaching  Germany  in 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  679—81. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  19  seqq. 

3  Documents  on  American  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  707. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  18-19  . 
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letter  as  well  as  parcel  post.  Although  the  latter  point  was  not  questioned, 
public  indignation  over  blockade  incidents  continued  and  reached  a  high 
water-mark  in  February  1940,  when  the  New  York  Times  and  other  pro-Ally 
papers  published  an  Associated  Press  report  accusing  the  British  of  haying 
taken  letters  off  the  American  Clipper  in  Bermuda  at  the  bayonet  s  point.1 
In  the  same  week  Senator  Pittman,  normally  a  good  friend  of  Britain, 
broadcast  a  speech  in  which  he  threatened  Britain  with  economic  retalia¬ 
tion  for  violation  of  American  rights.2 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  British  Governments  were  disturbed 
over  the  effect  which  this  rising  anti-Ally  feeling  might  have  on  the  war 
situation.  After  a  number  of  conversations  between  Hull  and  Lothian3 
the  Allied  Governments  decided  to  send  over  economic  experts  to  help 
the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Washington  to  review  the  whole 
situation.  In  addition  to  the  incidents  arising  out  of  blockade  enforcement, 
there  were  various  other  aspects  of  the  Allies’  economic  policy  which  were 
causing  trouble  in  the  United  States.  The  southern  and  mid-western 
states,  hard  hit  by  British  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  tobacco  and  other 
agricultural  products,  were  pressing  the  State  Department  to  take  action. 
In  Congress  Britain  was  accused  of  discriminating  against  United  States 
exports,  and  the  question  was  raised  whether  Britain’s  war-time  trade 
policies  violated  her  1938  trade  treaty  with  America.  The  Administration 
were  particularly  concerned  with  the  effect  which  Britain’s  import  restric¬ 
tions  might  have  on  the  outcome  of  their  fight  for  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.4  Opponents  of  Hull’s  trade  policies,  who  included 
representatives  from  the  agricultural  states,  argued  that,  in  view  of  the 
dislocation  of  commerce  as  a  result  of  the  war,  continuation  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  was  useless.  Hull  was  afraid  that  if  Britain  refused  to  relax 
her  ban  on  agricultural  products  the  economic  isolationists  might  have  a 
good  chance  of  carrying  the  day.  Party  considerations  also  entered  in,  as 
defeat  of  the  bill  and  resentment  at  the  Administration’s  failure  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  states  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  1940  elections. 

For  their  part  the  British  Government  were  concerned  at  the  amount 
of  key  materials  from  the  United  States  which  was  reaching  Germany 
indirectly  through  neighbouring  neutral  countries.  The  British  wanted  the 
United  States  to  add  further  materials  to  their  existing  ‘strategic’  embargo 
list  and  to  strengthen  this  by  the  adoption  of  a  non  re-exportation  clause. 

The  British  and  French  emissaries,  F.  T.  A.  Ashton-Gwatkin  and 
Professor  Charles  Rist,5  reached  Washington  on  5  March.  In  the  ensuing 


1  New  York  Times,  22  February  1940.  2  Ibid.  19  February  1940. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  734-5.  4  See  below,  p.  453. 

5  Ashton-Gwatkin  was  adviser  on  policy  to  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  and  Rist  was 
economic  adviser  to  the  French  Ministhe  du  Blocus. 
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seven  weeks  these  various  problems  growing  out  of  economic  warfare  were 
threshed  out  in  conversations  between  the  Allied  representatives,  the  State 
Department,  and  other  American  departments  concerned.  While  Ashton- 
Gwatkin  and  Rist  made  it  clear  that  maintenance  of  the  blockade  against 
Germany  was  essential,  they  gave  assurances  that  the  restrictive  measures 
imposed  were  of  a  temporary  character  only  and  that  a  return  to 
liberal  trade  policies  would  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  British  representatives  also  renewed  the  assurance,  already  given  by 
Chamberlain  on  31  January,1  that  Great  Britain  was  not  trying  to  make 
use  of  her  war-time  controls  permanently  to  divert  channels  of  trade  from 
the  United  States,  an  accusation  which  had  frequently  been  made  by 
American  business  interests.  Meanwhile  efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
specific  American  grievances.  It  was  conceded  that  the  United  States 
should  be  free  to  import  certain  categories  of  German  goods  unobtainable 
elsewhere.  Concessions  were  made  on  mail  censorship,  and  the  British 
agreed  that,  in  future,  United  States  ships  should  not  be  taken  into  ports 
in  the  combat  areas.2 

The  various  points  at  issue  were  soon  to  lose  their  significance  as  Hitler’s 
victorious  march,  after  the  invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark  in  April 
1940,  awoke  the  American  nation  to  the  dangers  confronting  it  and  the 
importance  of  supporting  Britain  as  ‘America’s  first  line  of  defence’. 

(b)  Peace  Moves  and  Post-war  Plans 

The  various  neutrality  measures  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  were 
designed  mainly  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  the  United  States  being  drawn 
into  the  war.  The  avoidance  of  war  was,  of  course,  desired  by  Government 
and  people  alike;  but,  whereas  the  public  at  large  had  not  yet  realized 
that  any  other  American  interest  was  at  stake,  the  Administration  had 
long  since  been  convinced  that  the  positive  objective  of  United  States 
policy  must  be  to  make  sure  that  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  aggression  should  not  be  jeopardized.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  this  objective  was  so  vital  an  interest  of  the  United  States  that  in 
the  last  resort  it  must  take  precedence  over  the  preservation  of  peace,  should 
a  situation  arise  in  which  these  two  objectives  were  no  longer  compatible. 
In  this  light,  Roosevelt  foresaw  that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  at  peace  indefinitely  in  face  of  Nazi  aggression.  He  sought, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 

1  At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  National  Defence  Public  Interest  Committee  in  London  {The 
Times,  1  February  1940). 

2  After  the  detention  of  the  Mormacsun  in  Kirkwall  in  January  had  caused  much  indignation  in 
America,  Churchill  sent  a  message  to  Roosevelt  to  say  that  orders  had  been  given  that  United 
States  ships  were  not  to  be  diverted  into  combat  areas  (Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  733).  For  an  abortive 
plan  to  establish  a  British  control  base  in  north-east  Canada  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and 
the  Neutrals,  p.  19. 
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Hemisphere  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  the  European  democ¬ 
racies  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  American  neutrality  and  with  the 
isolationist  temper  of  the  nation.  Abroad  the  United  States  Government’s 
efforts  were  directed  towards  prevention  of  the  spread  of  war  and  the 
earliest  possible  termination  of  hostilities.  Their  long-term  aim  was  the 
establishment  of  peace  on  a  sound  and  lasting  foundation. 

(1)  Reactions  to  the  German  Peace  Moves  in  October  igjg 

Although  the  Government  soon  began  to  realize  the  incompatibility 
of  these  last  two  objectives — an  immediate  peace  and  a  just  and  durable 
peace — it  was  not  so  apparent  to  the  American  public.  In  spite  of  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  real  nature  of  German  ambitions,  many 
Americans — like  many  people  in  Britain  in  1938— clung  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  possible  to  come  to  terms  with  Hitler  on  the  basis  of,  perhaps,  a  few 
minor  territorial  adjustments.  As  a  result  of  this  belief  the  German  peace 
feelers  which  followed  Germany’s  victory  over  Poland  met  with  consider¬ 
able  response  in  the  United  States.  The  veiled  suggestions  that  Roosevelt 
might  mediate  which  were  put  out  by  the  German  press  were  taken  up 
by  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  by  sections  of  the  American  press  and 
public.  On  4  October  Senator  Edwin  Johnson  had  submitted  a  resolution 
in  Congress  urging  the  President  to  co-operate  with  other  neutral  countries 
in  a  move  to  restore  peace.1  After  Hitler’s  speech  on  6  October  and  the 
German  press  campaign  the  idea  of  American  mediation  gained  fresh 
adherents.  A  proposal  that  the  Senate  should  suspend  its  discussion  of 
neutrality  legislation  and  go  into  recess  for  three  days,  while  Roosevelt 
negotiated,  was  made  on  9  October,2  and  a  poll  of  public  opinion  showed 
that  69  per  cent,  of  the  public  sampled  were  anxious  for  peace  talks.3 

Both  Roosevelt  and  Hull  did  their  best  to  discourage  this  ill-timed 
enthusiasm  for  peace  talks  and  denied  that  any  official  request  had  been 
received  from  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers.  Though  it  was  true  that  no 
official  request  had  been  received,  an  unofficial  approach  had  been  made  by 
Germany  through  the  United  States  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin,  Alexander 
Kirk.  Kirk  cabled  on  7  October  that  suggestions  had  been  made  to  him 
that  Roosevelt  might  make  use  of  Hitler’s  speech  as  a  basis  for  a  peace 
move,  and  two  days  later  he  added  that  he  had  been  told  that  Hitler 
would  welcome  an  American  proposal  for  a  truce  and  peace  negotiations.* 
Suggestions  that  Roosevelt  might  undertake  a  peace  initiative  were  also 
made  by  the  Rumanian,  Belgian,  and  Finnish  Governments  through  the 
United  States  representatives  in  Bucharest,  Brussels,  and  Helsinki.3  The 
Administration,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  decided  that  any  such 

1  Congressional  Record,  4  October  1939,  p.  220. 


2  Ibid.  9  October  1939,  PP-  372-3- 
4  Hull:  Memoirs ,  i.  711. 


3  News  Chronicle,  30  October  1939. 
5  Ibid.  pp.  710— 1 1. 
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proposal  at  the  moment  would  be  inopportune.  Clearly  Hitler  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  only  a  peace  which  would  leave  him  in  possession  of  his 
conquests.  Peace  talks  at  this  juncture  could,  therefore,  benefit  only 
Germany,  since,  if  the  Allies  refused  to  consider  Hitler’s  terms,  the  onus 
for  continuing  the  war  would  fall  on  them.  The  United  States  Government 
would  not  press  for  peace  until  a  more  favourable  moment  arrived.  Mean¬ 
while  they  were  giving  much  thought  to  the  problem  of  securing  a  stable 
and  lasting  peace  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

(2)  Post-war  Planning 1 

In  his  broadcast  speech  on  3  September  Roosevelt  had  indicated  that 
the  United  States  would  be  an  interested  party  when  the  time  for  peace¬ 
making  arrived.  The  Administration’s  belief  that  it  was  vital  for  the 
United  States  to  take  her  share  in  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  enduring 
world  order  was  given  much  greater  emphasis  by  Hull  in  a  statement 
issued  on  New  Year’s  Day,2  and  by  Roosevelt  in  his  annual  address  to 
Congress  on  3  January  1940. 3  Among  the  principal  bills  on  the  congres¬ 
sional  agenda  was  one  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  further 
three  years.  Both  Roosevelt  and  Hull  believed  that  liberal  trade  policies 
were  an  indispensable  part  of  the  foundation  of  any  durable  world  peace 
and  that  United  States  restrictive  trade  policies  had  been  a  contributary 
cause  of  the  present  war.  Renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was, 
therefore,  essential  to  enable  the  United  States  Government  to  make  their 
full  contribution  to  post-war  economic  reconstruction  and  international 
well-being.  The  campaign  for  its  extension  had  been  opened  by  Hull  in 
an  address  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago  on  5 
December  1939, 4  and  was  strongly  backed  by  Roosevelt  in  his  annual 
address  to  Congress.  After  extended  hearings  in  committee  and  prolonged 
debate  in  both  Houses,  Congress  agreed  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  conclude  trade  agreements  for  a  further  three  years. 

On  8  January  Hull  announced  that  an  advisory  committee,  with  Welles 
as  chairman,  had  been  set  up  in  the  State  Department  to  study  the 
effects  of  overseas  war  measures  and  problems  of  peace-time  readjust¬ 
ment.5 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  at  home  for  American 
participation  in  the  peace,  the  Government  were  also  trying  to  establish 
effective  co-operation  with  other  peacefully  minded  neutrals.  The  first 
step  that  Roosevelt  took  abroad  was  to  establish  contact  with  the  Vatican. 
The  idea  of  entering  into  relations  had  originated  in  the  summer  of  1939, 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  528-9. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  1939-1940,  p.  32. 

3  Ibid.  p.  34.  4  Ibid.  p.  21. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  January  1940,  p.  19;  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Postwar 
Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1949),  pp.  20-22. 
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and  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Rome,  William  Phillips,  had  been 
instructed  to  find  out  whether  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Pope.1  When 
Phillips  reported  that  the  Vatican  would  be  glad  to  receive  an  American 
representative,  Roosevelt  decided  to  appoint  Myron  G.  Taylor  to  the  post. 
On  23  December  the  President  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope  formally 
announcing  the  dispatch  of  his  personal  representative  ‘in  order  that  our 
parallel  endeavors  for  peace  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  may  be  assisted’. 
The  President  wrote :  ‘Though  no  given  action  or  given  time  may  now  be 
prophesied,  it  is  well  that  we  encourage  a  closer  association  between  those 
in  every  part  of  the  world — those  in  religion  and  those  in  government — 
who  have  a  common  purpose.’2  Before  Myron  Taylor  left  for  Rome  on 
16  February  the  President  told  him  that  he  had  been  considering  the  bases 
on  which  peace  should  rest,  and  that  these  were  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  communication,  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  Roosevelt  also  asked  Taylor  to  take  soundings  on  the  possibility  of 
an  early  termination  of  the  war.3 

On  9  February  Hull  announced  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  begun  informal  conversations  with  other  neutral  governments  on 
peace  problems  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  international 
economic  system  and  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments.  In  his  state¬ 
ment  Hull  drew  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  discussions:  war-time 
problems  were  excluded,  and  the  discussions  would  deal  only  with  post¬ 
war  settlement.4  These  intimations  that  the  Government  were  preparing 
to  assume  an  active  role  in  the  framing  of  the  peace  settlement  were 
welcomed  by  the  majority  of  Americans,  though  a  minority  were  opposed 
to  any  involvement  in  European  affairs.  Their  views  were  succinctly 
expressed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (14  January  1940) :  ‘No  hand  in  the  war 
and  no  finger  in  the  peace.’ 

(3)  Welles's  Mission  to  Europe 

There  was  much  less  agreement,  in  both  official  and  unofficial  circles, 
on  the  wisdom  of  initiating  a  peace  move  at  this  juncture.  While  Hull  was 
convinced  that  the  arguments  against  such  a  move  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Administration  in  October  1939  were  equally  valid  in 
January  1940,  Roosevelt  and  Welles  were  less  certain.  Though  Roosevelt 
did  not  really  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
peace  until  the  Nazis  had  been  defeated,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  neglect 
even  the  slightest  chance  of  persuading  the  belligerents  to  negotiate  before 
the  war  reached  a  more  violent  phase  and  roused  hatreds  which  might 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  7 1 3  >  cf.  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  347—50. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  pp.  367-9. 

3  F.  D.  Roosevelt:  Wartime  correspondence  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Pope  Pius  XII,  with  an 
introduction  by  Myron  C.  Taylor  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  5. 

4  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  375. 
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make  a  sane  peace  impossible.1  This  time  did  not  seem  far  distant  in  view 
of  the  messages  from  Europe  predicting  a  German  offensive  in  the  spring. 
Early  in  January  Roosevelt  decided  to  send  Welles  on  a  special  mission  to 
Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  Italy  to  find  out  the  views  of  the  four 
Governments  on  the  possibilities  of  reaching  a  reasonable  peace.  In  his 
announcement  of  the  mission,  made  on  9  February,  Roosevelt  stated  that 
Welles  was  going  solely  to  gather  information  and  that  he  had  not  been 
authorized  to  make  proposals  or  commitments  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government.2 

In  spite  of  this  statement,  Welles’s  tour3  gave  rise  to  a  flood  of  rumours 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  belief  that  Welles’s  mission  would  result 
in  a  peace  initiative  by  Roosevelt  gained  ground  in  March  when  the 
Russo-Finnish  peace  talks  and  Ribbentrop’s  visit  to  Rome  were  followed 
immediately  by  Welles’s  second  visit  to  the  Italian  capital.  An  appeal  was 
broadcast  by  Senator  Pittman  on  10  March  for  a  thirty  days’  armistice  to 
allow  mediation.  The  Allies  were  afraid  that  the  United  States  might 
exert  her  influence  to  obtain  a  peace  at  any  price.4  They  were  also  afraid 
that  a  refusal  to  consider  peace  plans  might  prejudice  them  in  American 
eyes,  and  reduce  American  sympathy — and  support — for  their  cause.  To 
dispel  these  rumours,  Roosevelt  made  a  speech  on  16  March  setting  out  the 
moral  bases  which  he  believed  requisite  for  a  just  peace,5  and  statements 
were  made  to  the  press  by  Hull  and  Welles  repeating  that  the  mission  was 
purely  a  fact-finding  one.6 

Welles  arrived  home  on  28  March,  and  on  the  following  day  he  gave 
Roosevelt  and  Hull  a  detailed  report  on  his  tour  which  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  an  immediate  peace  on  reasonable  terms.  His 
conversations  with  Hitler,  Ribbentrop,  and  Goring  had  convinced  him 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  peace  except  on  Nazi  terms — German  hege¬ 
mony  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the  rendition  of  Germany’s 
former  colonies.  Both  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  had  told  him  that  they  could 
see  no  hope  of  peace  until  the  Allies’  will  to  destroy  Germany  had  been 
itself  destroyed,  and  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  was  through  a 
complete  and  total  German  victory.7  Nothing  would  halt  the  Germans 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  737;  Welles:  The  Time  for  Decision,  pp.  73-74. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  rgjg-ig^o,  p.  376. 

3  Welles  left  New  York  on  17  February  1940.  His  itinerary  included  Rome,  25-28  February; 
Berlin,  1-3  March;  Paris,  7-10  March;  London,  11-14  March;  Rome,  16-20  March. 

4  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  740;  Welles,  op.  cit.  p.  74. 

s  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  igjg-ig^o,  p.  48. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  March  1 940,  p.  319. 

7  Welles’s  impression  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  tenor  of  Hitler’s  directive  of  29  February  1940 
for  the  conversations  that  were  to  be  held  with  Welles  by  representatives  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  (text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  637.  See  ibid.  nos.  640  and  641  for  German  accounts  of  Welles’s 
conversation  with  Ribbentrop,  and  no.  653  for  a  German  account  of  his  conversation  with 
Goring).  Weizsacker  reported  (ibid.  no.  642)  that  Welles  had  told  him  that  ‘if  the  war  should 
set  in  with  full  force  .  .  .  the  United  States  could  not  remain  passive’. 
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now,  Welles  believed,  except,  possibly,  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  would  join  the  democracies. 

Welles  said  that,  while  both  the  French  and  British  Governments  had 
assured  him  that  there  would  be  no  weakening  in  their  opposition  until 
Germany  had  been  defeated,  the  impressions  that  he  had  brought  away 
from  London  and  Paris  had  been  very  different.  The  French  statesmen 
were  defeatist  and  were  obsessed  by  their  consciousness  of  German  might, 
while  the  British,  he  felt,  were  resolute  in  their  determination  to  resist 
Hitler  to  the  end. 

The  results  of  his  two  visits  to  Rome  had  been  disappointing.  Both  he 
and  Roosevelt  had  hoped  that  Mussolini  might  still  be  amenable  to 
American  influence,  especially  if  he  realized  that  co-operation  and  non¬ 
belligerency  would  bring  economic  benefits  to  Italy.  Welles  said  that 
Mussolini  would  have  liked  to  see  a  negotiated  peace,  but  that,  if  the  war 
continued,  he  would  probably  drag  Italy  into  it.  The  Italian  people  were 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  entering  the  war,  but  the  decision,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  depended  on  Mussolini  alone.  During  Welles’s  second  visit  to 
Rome  on  1 6  March  Mussolini  and  Ciano  had  both  told  him  that  they 
believed  that  the  Germans  would  start  an  all-out  military  offensive  very 
soon.1 

After  receiving  Welles’s  report  Roosevelt  issued  a  statement  that,  while 
there  was  no  ‘immediate  prospect  for  the  establishment  of  a  just,  stable  and 
lasting  peace  in  Europe’,  the  information  gained  by  Welles  would  be  of 
great  value  when  the  time  came  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  peace.2 
At  the  same  time  he  directed  the  United  States  High  Command  to  re¬ 
examine  the  world  situation  and  the  prospects  of  United  States  intervention 
in  the  war.  On  9  April  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Planning  Committee 
submitted  its  report,  and  this  became  the  basis  for  action  for  extended 
hemisphere  defence  measures  in  the  ensuing  months.3 

(c)  Relations  with  Neutral  and  Non-belligerent  States 

The  policies  which  the  United  States  Government  pursued  in  relation 
to  the  neutral  and  non-belligerent  nations  during  this  period  were 
designed  to  further  the  same  object — namely,  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
war.  Thus  they  were  careful  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  drive  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  or  Italy  into  closer  alliance  with  Germany. 

(1)  U.S.S.R. 

Accordingly,  when  Russia  invaded  Poland  on  17  September  1939, 
Roosevelt  refrained  from  proclaiming  her  a  belligerent  and  applying  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Official  action  was  confined  to  a  declaration,  issued  by 

1  For  Welles’s  mission  see  Welles:  The  Time  for  Decision,  pp.  73-147. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  380.  3  See  below,  pp.  475, 485, 489. 
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the  State  Department  on  2  October,  that  the  United  States  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  this  new  partition  of  Poland  and  would  continue  to  regard  the  exiled 
Government  of  Poland  as  her  legal  government.1  The  Russian  agreements 
with  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  during  the  ensuing  weeks  left  the 
Governments  of  these  countries  ostensibly  still  in  control,  so  that  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  action  arose.  When  it  became  clear  that  Finnish  inde¬ 
pendence  was  also  threatened,  but  that  Finland — unlike  the  Baltic  States 
— was  prepared  to  resist  Russian  demands,  Roosevelt  was  urged  by  the 
Finnish  and  Swedish  Governments  to  use  his  influence  to  dissuade  the 
Soviet  Government  from  further  aggression  in  the  Baltic  area.  Though 
Roosevelt  replied  that  he  had  no  influence,  he  eventually  agreed  to  send 
an  appeal  to  President  Kalinin  on  1 1  October,2  and  to  join  with  other 
American  Republics  in  a  message  of  support  to  the  Scandinavian  Govern¬ 
ments  attending  the  Stockholm  Conference.3  The  terms  of  Kalinin’s 
reply,  received  on  1 6  October,  showed  that  Russia  was  not  to  be  deflected 
from  her  course.4 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  was  running  into  difficulties  with  the 
Soviet  Government  on  her  own  account.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  an  American  freighter,  the  City  of  Flint ,  in  Murmansk.  The  City  of 
Flint  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans  on  9  October  and  taken  into 
Tromso.5  When  the  Norwegian  authorities  ordered  her  immediate 
departure  the  German  prize  crew  sought  shelter  in  the  Russian  port  of 
Murmansk,  where  the  ship  remained  for  nearly  a  week.  The  United 
States  Government  pointed  out  that  her  detention  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  maritime  warfare,  which  laid  down  that  a  prize  ship  might  only 
be  taken  into  a  neutral  port  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  and  that 
if  she  failed  to  leave  when  these  circumstances  had  ceased  to  exist  she  must 
be  returned  to  her  original  crew  and  the  prize  crew  must  be  interned. 
The  representations  of  the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Steinhardt, 
were  disregarded,  and  he  was  refused  access  to  the  American  crew.  It  was 
not  until  considerable  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  that,  on  28  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Soviet  authorities  ordered  the  vessel  to  leave  Murmansk,  but  with 
the  German  prize  crew  still  in  control.  The  State  Department’s  request 
for  an  explanation  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  behaviour  elicited  only  an 
unsatisfactory  and  evasive  reply.  Although  it  was  fairly  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  been  acting  in  collusion  with  Germany,  the  United  States 
Government  thought  it  wisest  not  to  pursue  the  matter  any  farther.6 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1333-1340,  p.  359.  2  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  702-3. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  October  1939,  p.  403. 

4  For  texts  of  Roosevelt’s  message  to  Kalinin  and  Kalinin’s  reply  see  Documents  on  American 

Foreign  Relations,  1333-1340,  pp.  382-3. 

5  For  a  description  of  this  incident  as  viewed  by  Norway  see  above,  p.  1 14. 

6  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  704-5.  For  texts  of  Steinhardt’s  reports  to  the  State  Department  see 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1333-1340,  pp.  701-2. 
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After  the  breakdown  of  the  Russo-Finnish  negotiations  in  Moscow,  and 
Russia’s  denunciation  of  her  non-aggression  treaty  with  Finland  on  28 
November,  the  United  States  Government  sent  an  offer  of  mediation  to 
Moscow  and  Helsinki.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Finland1  but  disre¬ 
garded  by  Russia,  who  opened  hostilities  on  30  November  and  subjected 
Helsinki  to  a  ferocious  air  bombardment.2  On  1  December  Roosevelt 
issued  a  [statement  condemning  ‘this  new  resort  to  military  force  as  the 
arbiter  of  international  differences’,3  and  on  the  same  day  he  addressed 
appeals  to  the  Soviet  and  Finnish  Governments,  urging  them  to  refrain 
from  bombing  civilian  populations.4  On  2  December  the  moral  embargo 
on  the  export  of  aircraft  to  countries  guilty  of  air  attacks  on  civilians5 — - 
already  in  force  against  Japan — was  imposed  against  Russia.  Materials 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  were  included  in  the  embargo,  and 
it  was  extended  on  15  December  to  cover  molybdenum  and  aluminium.6 
Disapproval  was  also  marked  by  the  recall  of  American  engineers  working 
in  aircraft  industries  in  Russia. 

A  last  effort  to  influence  the  Soviet  Government  in  favour  of  moderation 
was  made  in  March  1940,  after  the  opening  of  peace  negotiations  in 
Moscow.  Steinhardt,  in  an  interview  with  Molotov  in  March,  made  it 
plain  that  the  continued  supply  of  much  needed  commodities  from  the 
United  States  might  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  terms  which  Russia 
granted  to  Finland.7 

The  velvet-glove  tactics  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government 
vis-a-vis  Russia  were  not  much  liked  by  the  American  public.  The  Soviet 
Government  had  always  been  intensely  unpopular  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  a  comparatively  short  period  preceding  the  war,  when  the  small 
band  of  Communist  advocates  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  supported  by  the 
bulk  of  liberal  and  Left-wing  opinion.  The  latter  had  been  profoundly 
shocked  and  disconcerted  by  the  Russo-German  Pact  of  23  August, 
though  some  Leftists  had  tried  to  justify  Russia’s  action  by  representing 
that  Britain  and  France  had  left  her  no  alternative.  The  invasion  and 
partition  of  Poland  in  September,  followed  by  the  intimidation  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  attempt  to  ride  roughshod  over  Finland,  increased 
American  hostility  to  Russia.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  flames  by  the  City  of 
Flint  incident  and  by  Molotov’s  attack  on  American  policy  in  his  speech 
of  3 1  October.8  His  criticisms  of  Roosevelt  for  meddling  in  Russo-Finnish 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  705-6.  For  texts  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  igjg-rgjo, 
pp.  384-5. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war  and  the  negotiations  preceding  it  see  above, 
pp.  63-85. 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  iggg-ig^o,  p.  385.  4  Ibid.  p.  386. 

5  Imposed  in  July  1938:  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  617. 

6  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  iggg-ig^o,  p.  727.  7  Hull,  op.  cit.  p.  742. 

8  See  New  York  Times,  1  November  1939. 
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relations,  and  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  were  bitterly  resented 
in  the  United  States.  The  strictures  on  embargo  repeal  were  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  influence  Congressmen  against  it,  and  this  clumsy  effort  by 
an  unpopular  foreign  government  to  influence  Americans  was  undoubtedly 
largely  responsible  for  the  size  of  the  final  vote  in  favour  of  repeal.1 

Russia’s  attack  on  Finland  a  month  later  raised  anti-Russian  feeling  in 
the  United  States  to  an  even  higher  pitch;  Russia  was  almost  universally 
condemned,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  apologists  for  her  ventured 
to  suggest  that  her  action  had  been  justified  by  strategic  needs.  Voices 
were  immediately  raised  urging  the  Government  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia.  When  the  Administration  refused  to  follow  this 
advice,  motions  were  brought  forward  in  Congress,  after  its  reassembly  in 
January,  to  refuse  funds  for  the  support  of  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Moscow.  One  such  proposal  in  February  was  defeated  only  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  three  votes. 

The  violence  of  American  indignation  against  Russia  was  equalled  by 
the  intensity  of  the  sympathy  felt  for  her  victim.  The  first  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  sympathy  was  the  decision,  announced  by  Roosevelt  on  5 
December,  to  place  the  annual  instalment  of  Finland’s  debt  payment  in 
a  suspense  account  with  a  view  to  eventual  repayment.2  This  gesture  was 
followed  on  10  December  by  the  extension  of  a  credit  of  $10  million  to 
Finland  for  agricultural  and  other  civilian  supplies.3  Mass  meetings  and 
entertainments  were  held  all  over  the  United  States  to  raise  money  for  the 
Finnish  Relief  Fund  organized  by  ex-President  Hoover.4  The  American 
Red  Cross  sent  medical  supplies  and  ambulances,  and  the  Finnish  War 
Veterans  Association  enrolled  volunteers  for  the  Finnish  front.5  There 
was  much  talk  of  a  loan  being  made  to  Finland  to  enable  her  to  buy 
military  supplies;  and,  when  Congress  met  on  3  January  1940,  several  bills 
to  effect  this  were  introduced.  By  this  time,  however,  the  public  had  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  implications,  for  American  neutrality,  of  an  official 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  Though  Americans  were  still  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  at  Finland’s  plight,  they  were  not  prepared  to  jeopardize  their 
neutrality.  Eventually  it  was  decided  that  Finland  should  be  offered  a 
further  loan  for  non-military  supplies  only.  On  16  January  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

1  Irritation  with  Germany  and  Russia  over  the  City  of  Flint  had  similarly  facilitated  the  speedy 
advancement  of  the  bill  during  its  amendment  stage. 

2  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  iggg  vol.,  p.  590.  A  moratorium  on  the  1940  debt  payments  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  June  1940. 

3  New  York  Times,  11  December  1939. 

4  By  the  end  of  March  1940  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund  had  raised  over  £750,000  ( Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  30  March  1940). 

5  A  report  published  by  the  Finnish  War  Veterans  in  America  Inc.  on  21  December  1940  stated 
that  453  volunteers  had  gone  to  Finland  ( New  York  Times,  22  December  1940).  The  equipment 
and  dispatch  of  larger  forces  was  interrupted  by  the  termination  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war. 
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House  of  Representatives,  asking  that  the  revolving  credit  fund  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  be  increased  in  order  that  Finland  might  be  helped 
to  buy  agricultural  surpluses  and  manufactured  goods,  not  including 
implements  of  war.1  Even  this  moderate  measure  of  assistance  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  isolationists,  who  argued  that  Finland  was  a  belligerent  in 
fact,  if  not  by  proclamation,2  and  that  therefore  a  loan  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  They  also  feared  that  it 
might  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  loans  to  the  Allies. 

The  debate  lasted  six  weeks,  and  it  was  not  until  28  February — ten 
days  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Finland— that 
Congress  finally  agreed  to  a  bill  providing  for  a  further  loan  of  $20  million.3 

(2)  Japan 4 

America’s  relations  with  Japan  during  the  first  seven  months  of  war 
were  not  marked  by  any  dramatic  highlights.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  sought,  as  before,  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  war  party  in  Japan,  while  at  the  same  time  they  maintained 
their  efforts  to  uphold  Western  rights  in  China  and  to  support  the  Chinese 
Government  in  their  resistance  to  Japan.5 

As  a  result  of  British  and  French  involvement  in  the  European  war,  the 
onus  of  upholding  Western  rights  in  China  fell  almost  wholly  upon  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  attempt  in  September  1939  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  in  order  to  push  the  Western  Powers  out  of  the 
Japanese-occupied  areas  of  China  met  with  a  firm  rejoinder  from  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Japanese  Government  were  informed 
that  any  action  on  their  part  to  compel  the  French  and  British  armed 
forces  to  withdraw  would  be  interpreted  in  the  United  States  as  a  definite 
step  towards  the  elimination  of  Western  influence  and  hence  would  have 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  Japanese-American  relations.  Hull  also  made  it 
plain  that  United  States  forces  would  not  be  withdrawn  in  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Fortunately,  Japan,  as  a  result  of  her  failure  to  bring  the  China  war  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  and  of  Germany’s  rapprochement  with  Russia,  was 
unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  her  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  A  further  weakness  in  Japan’s  position  was  her  dependence  on 
the  United  States  for  the  import  of  vital  materials.  Thus,  though  America 
was  neither  materially  nor  psychologically  prepared  to  restrain  Japan  by 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  390. 

2  As  the  Administration  did  not  wish  to  invoke  the  Neutrality  Act,  they  accepted,  for  tactical 
reasons,  the  Russian  fiction  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  at  war  with  Finland. 

3  New  York  Times,  29  February  1940. 

4  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  United  States  relations  with  Japan  after  September  1939  see 
below,  pp.  558-65. 

5  See  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  600  seqq. 
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force  of  arms,  she  had  a  powerful  economic  weapon  at  her  command. 
Preparations  for  unsheathing  this  weapon,  if  required,  had  been  made  in 
July  1939  when  the  United  States  Government  had  given  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  1911  trade  treaty.1  When  the  treaty  expired  on  25 
January  1940  two  methods  of  economic  warfare  would  be  open  to  America. 
Discriminatory  tariffs  could  be  levied  on  Japanese  imports  or  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  materials  to  Japan  could  be  imposed. 

The  United  States  Government  hoped  that  Japan’s  anxiety  to  avoid 
these  penalties  might  lead  her  to  moderate  her  attempts  to  enforce  her 
New  Order  in  Eastern  Asia.  By  the  middle  of  December,  however,  it  had 
become  clear  that,  while  the  Japanese  Government  were  extremely 
anxious  to  secure  a  new  trade  agreement,  they  were  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  make  any  but  very  minor  concessions  to  meet  American  de¬ 
mands.2  Accordingly  on  20  December  Hull  instructed  Grew3  to  inform 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  that  no  new  trade  agreement  would  be 
negotiated  until  Japan  had  given  definite  proof  of  her  willingness  to 
recognize  American  rights.  Grew  was  to  add  that  discriminatory  duties 
on  Japanese  goods  would  not  be  imposed  for  the  present.  Trade  relations 
would  continue  on  their  previous  footing  but  on  a  day-to-day  basis.4 
Uncertainty  regarding  future  relations  was  to  hang  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  Japan’s  head  as  a  deterrent  to  her  against  the  temptation 
to  behave  as  badly  as  she  might  wish. 

In  view  of  this  policy,  the  State  Department  was  anxious  that  Congress 
should  not  enact  legislation  imposing  an  embargo  on  exports  to  Japan. 
Early  in  November  Senator  Pittman  said  that,  unless  relations  with  Japan 
improved,  he  believed  that  Congress  would  enact  legislation,  which  he  had 
previously  submitted  in  July,  authorizing  the  President  to  place  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  American  exports  to  Japan.5  On  26  November  he  repeated  that 
he  would  press  for  the  embargo :  T  see  no  occasion  for  acts  of  appeasement, 
or  even  expressions  of  appeasement,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
towards  Japan.  We  might  even  be  charged  now  of  having  been  guilty 
of  appeasement  up  to  the  present  time.’6 

Pittman’s  proposal  had  considerable  support  in  both  Congress  and  the 
country.  On  10  January  1940  Stimson,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression,  sent  a  strong 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times ,  pressing  for  the  passage  of  one  of  the  bills 

1  Ibid.  pp.  605,  650. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  Japanese  efforts  to  secure  a  new  treaty  and  Grcw’s  attempts  to  improve 
Japanese- American  relations  see  below,  pp.  561—5. 

3  Joseph  C.  Grew,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan,  1932-41. 

4  Hull :  Memoirs,  i.  725  seqq. ;  U.S  A.,  Department  of  State :  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States:  Japan:  1931-1941  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Japan:  1931-1941],  2  vols.  (Washing¬ 
ton,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1943),  ii.  190-6. 

5  New  Fork  Times,  7  November  1939. 

6  Baltimore  Sun,  26  November  1 939. 
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pending  in  Congress.1  Newspapers  advocating  an  embargo  included  such 
ill-assorted  bedfellows  as  the  pro-Ally  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  to  American  support  for 
the  democracies  in  Europe.  A  Gallup  poll,  of  which  the  results  were 
published  in  February,  showed  that  among  the  general  public  there  was 
a  three  to  one  majority  in  favour  of  stopping  the  export  of  war  material  to 
Japan.2  This  large  majority  in  favour  of  an  embargo  did  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  Americans  were  willing  to  go  to  war  with  Japan.  If  they  had 
thought  that  imposing  an  embargo  meant  risking  war,  the  large  majority 
in  its  favour  would  doubtless  have  dwindled  to  a  small  minority.  Nor  did 
the  majority  give  much  thought  to  the  niceties  of  diplomatic  bargaining 
involved  in  the  attempts  to  hold  a  balance  between  a  reasonably  firm 
policy  towards  Japan  and  acts  which  might  strengthen  the  aggressive 
elements  in  Japan  at  the  expense  of  the  moderates. 

The  imposition  of  an  embargo  was  opposed  by  those  who  believed  that 
it  might  lead  to  war,  or  at  any  rate  to  further  aggression  by  Japan,  and 
also  by  business  interests.  The  natural  reluctance  of  the  trading  community 
to  face  losses  was  enhanced  by  the  fear  that  British  traders  would  reap  the 
advantage  of  their  American  rivals  being  forced  to  withdraw  from  doing 
business  with  Japan.3 

When  the  bills  introduced  by  Senators  Pittman  and  Schwellenbach 
came  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  February,  it  was 
apparent  that  opinion  in  the  Committee  on  the  merits  of  an  embargo  was 
very  evenly  divided.  In  these  circumstances  the  Committee  allowed  the 
wish  of  the  Administration  to  be  the  determining  factor  and  postponed 
further  discussion  of  the  bills  indefinitely.4 

Though  the  Administration  did  not  consider  it  expedient  at  this  juncture 
positively  to  deny  Japan  the  right  to  buy  war  materials  in  America, 
categories  of  goods  withheld  from  her  by  moral  embargoes  were  extended. 
The  extension  on  15  December  1939s  of  the  moral  embargo  on  the  supply 
of  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts  to  include  materials  needed  for  aircraft  con¬ 
struction  was  directed  at  both  Russia  and  Japan.  The  extension  of  the 
embargo  to  cover  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  high-quality  aviation 
petrol  on  20  December6  was,  however,  aimed  particularly  at  Japan. 
Japan’s  recognition  of  this  intention  was  shown  in  her  note  of  protest 
directed  to  the  American  Government  on  6  January.7 

1  New  York  Times,  1 1  January  1940.  *  Ibid.  14  February  1940. 

3  This  fear  was  played  up  by  isolationist  and  anti-British  papers  and  by  speakers  who  alleged 
that  Britain  was  preparing  to  make  a  deal  with  Japan.  On  20  January  1940  the  Chicago  Tribune 
declared  that  a  secret  British-Japanese  agreement  had  been  concluded  early  in  1939  in  which 
Britain  recognized  Japan  s  position  in  China  and  promised  neutrality  in  a  war  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

4  New  York  Times,  15  February  1940.  s  See  above,  p.  458. 

6  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  727. 

7  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  729-30.  See  also  below,  p.  562. 
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The  Administration’s  determination  to  continue  their  resistance  to 
Japanese  efforts  to  dominate  China  was  again  shown  in  March  by  their 
reaction  to  the  installation  of  the  Wang  Ching-wei  puppet  government  in 
China,1  and  by  the  decision,  announced  by  the  Federal  Loans  Administra¬ 
tion  on  7  March,2  to  afford  Chiang  Kai-shek  a  further  loan  of  $20  million. 

This  comparatively  tranquil  period  in  American-Japanese  relations  was 
already  nearing  its  end.  Very  soon  German  victories  in  Europe  were  to 
give  Japan  an  opening  for  resuming  her  aggressive  march;  and  Japan’s 
first  moves  towards  gaining  control  over  the  Netherlands  Indies  made 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  become  tense  again  in 
April  and  May  1940. 3  The  status  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  one 
of  the  subjects  discussed  by  Grew  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  in 
a  series  of  conversations  which  was  initiated  in  Tokyo  in  June  1940  in  an 
attempt  to  halt  the  rapid  deterioration  in  Japanese-American  relations.4 

(3)  Itab> 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  the  United  States  Government 
hoped  that  the  Italian  Government  would  abide  by  their  announced 
intention  of  not  intervening  in  the  European  war.5  They  also  felt  that  the 
friendship  existing  between  the  two  peoples,  in  conjunction  with  the 
economic  advantages  which  Italy  would  gain  by  maintaining  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  gave  them  some  chance  of  influencing  Italian 
policy.  Accordingly,  when  Roosevelt  received  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Prince  Colonna,  in  January  1940,  he  stressed  the  satisfaction  which  was 
felt  in  America  at  Italy’s  decision  to  remain  neutral,  and  expressed  the 
earnest  hope  that  this  policy  would  be  continued.6 

When  Welles  left  for  Europe  in  February  Roosevelt  still  believed  that 
there  was  some  chance  of  persuading  Mussolini  that  the  best  interests  of 
Italy  lay  in  continued  neutrality.  Welles’s  visit  would  be  of  additional 
value  because  Mussolini  had  agreed  to  receive  him  personally,  although 
he  had  refused  to  see  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Rome,  Phillips,  for 
over  a  year.  Welles’s  interviews  with  Mussolini  in  March  convinced  him 
that  Mussolini  was  not  prepared  to  relinquish  his  ambitions  for  Italy’s 
territorial  aggrandizement  and  that,  if  these  ambitions  could  be  achieved 
only  as  a  result  of  participating  in  a  German  victory,  he  would  force  his 
reluctant  countrymen  into  war  if  a  favourable  opportunity  arose.7 

The  opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  April  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  last  phase  of  Italy’s  ‘non-belligerency’.  With  mounting  German  suc¬ 
cess  the  question  ceased  to  be  whether  Mussolini  would  intervene  and 
became,  instead,  when  would  he  intervene. 

1  See  below,  pp.  548  seqq.  2  A'®  York  Times,  8  March  1940. 

3  For  Japan’s  moves  at  this  stage,  and  for  the  American  reaction  to  them,  see  below, 
pp.  580-2.  4  See  below,  pp.  564-5.  5  See  above,  pp.  212-14. 

6  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  777.  7  See  above,  p.  236. 
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On  12  April,  after  Hitler’s  successful  invasion  of  Norway,  Phillips 
reported  that  the  atmosphere  in  Rome  was  ‘unsettling’.  A  week  later 
Roosevelt  received  two  cables  from  his  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  Myron 
Taylor.  The  Vatican,  he  said,  was  anxious  that  Roosevelt  should  make 
an  attempt  to  dissuade  Mussolini  from  joining  in  the  war.  The  Pope 
would  make  a  parallel  endeavour.1  A  message  was  also  received  from  the 
British  Government  suggesting  that  Roosevelt  might  try  to  persuade 
Mussolini  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  if  only  for  the  present.  After  some 
hesitation  Roosevelt  accepted  the  Pope’s  suggestion  and  on  29  April  sent 
a  message  to  Mussolini  pointing  out  that  any  extension  of  the  war  would 
be  bound  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  throughout  the  world.  No 
one  could  foretell  what  the  end  would  be  or  what  countries  however 
peace-loving — might  yet  be  forced  in  self-defence  to  come  into  the  war. 

Mussolini’s  reply  was  not  encouraging.  Peace  was  not  possible,  he  said, 
until  Italian  and  German  demands  had  been  satisfied.  He  added  that,  as 
Italy  did  not  meddle  on  the  American  continent,  she  might  expect  the 
United  States,  on  her  side,  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  European  affairs. 

Roosevelt  sent  a  second  appeal  to  Mussolini  on  14  May  after  Phillips 
had  cabled  that  Ciano  now  estimated  that  the  odds  against  Italy’s  entry 
into  the  war  had  shortened  greatly.  Mussolini’s  reply,  which  was  delayed 
till  18  May,  was  the  first  definite  admission  that  he  intended  to  enter  the 
war.  Italy,  he  said,  was,  and  meant  to  remain,  Germany’s  ally.  She  could 
not  desert  her  post  while  Europe’s  fate  was  in  the  balance.2 

As  the  German  armies  swept  irresistibly  through  the  Low  Countries  and 
on  across  France,  the  suggestions  for  action  by  Roosevelt  increased  in 
number  and  variety.  From  Paris  the  American  Ambassador,  Bullitt,  sent 
proposals  that  the  President  should  ask  the  Pope  to  threaten  Mussolini 
with  excommunication;  that  the  Atlantic  Fleet  should  be  sent  on  a  visit 
to  Greece;  and  that  Italian  immigrants’  remittances  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  should  be  cut  off  in  the  event  of  war.  Daladier  suggested 
a  joint  appeal  by  all  the  American  Republics,  and  the  British  Government 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  impose  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  strategic  materials  to  Italy.  The  United  States  Government  were  not 
prepared  to  send  part  of  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  they  believed 
that  it  was  imperative  for  them  to  keep  their  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific 
at  full  strength  in  order  to  hold  Japan  in  check.  At  the  same  time  they 
did  not  believe  that  threats  unsupported  by  force  would  be  in  the  least 
likely  to  deflect  Mussolini  from  his  course.3 

On  25  May  Churchill  and  Daladier  suggested  a  much  more  practical 
approach.  This  was  that  Roosevelt  should  ask  Mussolini  to  inform  him 
of  Italy’s  territorial  grievances  against  Britain  and  France.  If  Mussolini 
agreed  to  remain  at  peace,  the  Allied  Governments  were  ready  to  con- 

1  For  this  see  above,  p.  241.  2  Hull:  Memoirs ,  i.  777-80.  3  Ibid.  p.  781. 
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sider  any  reasonable  claims  with  a  view  to  their  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Italy  would  be  admitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  a  status 
equal  to  that  of  a  belligerent  Power.  Roosevelt  agreed,  and  on  the  26th 
sent  a  further  message  to  Mussolini  on  these  lines.  He  promised  that,  if  the 
Italian  Government  agreed  to  discuss  terms,  he  would  ask  Britain  and 
France  for  assurances  that  they  would  faithfully  execute  any  agreement 
reached,  if  Italy  would  also  give  an  assurance  that  she  would  not  enter  the 
war.  Mussolini  refused  even  to  consider  negotiations  which,  he  said, 
would  not  be  ‘in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Fascism’. 

Roosevelt  sent  a  final  message  to  Mussolini  on  30  May.  This  time  he  said 
that  Italian  participation  in  the  war  would  result  in  the  United  States 
speeding  up  her  own  rearmament  programme  and  redoubling  her  efforts 
to  provide  the  Allies  with  all  the  supplies  and  war  material  which  they 
might  need.  He  also  reminded  Mussolini  of  United  States  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Mussolini’s  uncompromising  reply  ended  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  any  further  pressure  would  only  stiffen  his  attitude.1  On  10 
June  the  Italian  Government  declared  war  on  Britain  and  France.  Appeals 
to  reason  and  vague  threats  that  the  United  States  might  at  some  time 
enter  the  war  had  failed  again.  Only  the  certainty  of  American  inter¬ 
vention  could  have  kept  Mussolini  from  entering  the  war. 

On  the  same  day,  10  June,  Roosevelt,  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  reviewed  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to 
persuade  Mussolini  to  keep  out  of  war  and  roundly  condemned  the  Italian 
Government  for  their  action :  ‘The  hand  that  held  the  dagger  has  struck 
it  into  the  back  of  its  neighbor.’2 

(d.)  National  Defence  and  Aid  to  the  Allies 
(1)  The  Attitude  of  Congress  to  the  Defence  Bills 

The  limited  national  emergency  proclaimed  within  a  few  days  of  the 
outbreak  of  war3  enabled  Roosevelt  to  put  into  effect  an  immediate — 
though  small — increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  navy,  the  regular 
army,  and  National  Guard. 

When  the  annual  budget  was  presented  to  Congress  on  4  January  1940 
Roosevelt  asked  for  increases  in  the  army  and  navy  appropriations.  In  his 
accompanying  message  the  President  said  that  the  defence  estimates, 
which  amounted  to  just  under  $2  milliard  (U.S.  billion) ,4  represented 


1  Ibid.  pp.  782-3. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  pp.  80-81. 

3  See  above,  p.  442. 

♦  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  thousand  million  is  called  a  milliard,  in  the  United  States  a 
billion.  Since  the  term  ‘billion’  is  also  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  with  the  meaning  of  a 
million  million,  the  word  ‘milliard’  has  been  used  in  this  chapter  to  denote  1,000  million,  but,  to 
avoid  confusion  to  American  readers,  the  words  ‘U.S.  billion’  have  been  added  in  parentheses. 
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‘expenditures  needed  to  develop  and  maintain  our  normal  defense  pre¬ 
parations.  They  also  include,  in  view  of  the  current  world  situation,  the 
emergency  expenditures  required  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Panama  Canal.’1 

Although  the  defence  estimates  were  extremely  moderate2  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  were  the  highest  in  the  peace-time  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  Congress  and  the  nation  still  had  a  peace-time  mentality.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  1 940  was  an  election  year.  The  increased 
expenditure  would  necessitate  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  an  increase 
in  the  limit  set  for  the  Federal  debt.  Many  congressmen  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  adopt  either  of  these  unpopular  measures  before  facing  their 
electors.  They  were  therefore  determined  on  economy,  and  the  defence 
estimates  were  their  easiest  targets.  They  represented  the  largest  item  in 
the  budget,  were  not  popular  with  the  public,  and  had  not  the  backing  of 
a  powerful  pressure  group.  Accordingly  the  naval  and  military  appro¬ 
priations  bills  were  reported  out  of  Committee  with  heavy  cuts  in  the 
original  budget  estimates.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  given  by  General 
Marshall  and  other  leading  representatives  of  the  fighting  services,  items 
providing  funds  for  work  on  a  new  set  of  locks  in  the  Panama  Canal,  an 
air  base  in  Alaska,  and  harbour  improvements  at  Guam  were  struck  out  of 
the  supply  bills.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  stated  on  29 
February  that  it  did  not  consider  the  Panama  locks  ‘an  urgent  defense 
need’.3  Referring  to  this  period,  Marshall  afterwards  wrote:  ‘Requests 
for  further  increases  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  were  regarded 
in  many  quarters  as  mere  warmongering.’4 

In  addition  to  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  navy,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  asked  Congress  to  authorize  a  further  expansion  in  naval  strength. 
On  8  January  1940,  in  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Stark, 
urged  that  a  25  per  cent,  increase  in  naval  strength  should  be  planned  and 
undertaken  immediately.5  This  increase,  in  conjunction  with  those 
already  agreed  to  in  1938-9, 6  was  intended  primarily  to  restore  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Pacific  to  a  5  to  3  ratio  as 
compared  with  the  Japanese  fleet,7  while  leaving  a  margin  of  naval 
strength  for  employment  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Western  Atlantic. 

1  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  pp.  15-16. 

2  Supplemental  estimates  submitted  by  the  army  had  been  excluded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  accordance  with  Executive  policy  (Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  163). 

3  New  York  Times,  1  March  1940. 

4  U.S.A.,  Department  of  War:  The  War  Reports  of  General  Marshall  [&c.]  (Philadelphia,  Lippin- 
cott,  1947),  pp.  18-20. 

5  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  740. 

6  See  Survey  for  1 936-49 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  607-8. 

7  For  the  agreement  of  this  ratio  for  capital  ships  at  the  Washington  Naval  Conference  of 
1 92 1-2  see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  493-5. 
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These  increases  were  proposed  expressly  on  the  assumption  that  the  British 
and  French  fleets  would  be  exercising  naval  command  of  the  Eastern 
Atlantic  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  Stark  was  aware  that  this  condition 
might  not  be  permanent  and  that  still  further  increases  might  be  necessary. 
In  1940,  however,  shipbuilding  facilities  were  not  immediately  available 
in  the  United  States,  nor  would  congressional  consent  have  been  obtain¬ 
able,  as  was  manifested  on  1 2  March,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  an  amended  bill  to  authorize  an  increase  of  1 1  per  cent,  only.1 

The  naval  expansion  bill  and  the  Service  supply  bills  were  not  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  after  the  opening  of  Germany’s  spring 
offensive,  when  their  supporters  hoped  that  they  would  be  more  readily 
accepted.  This  hope  was  only  partially  fulfilled.  In  April,  after  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Scandinavia,  the  provisions  for  the  Panama  Canal  locks  were 
restored  and  the  naval  appropriation  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the 
19th.  The  appropriations  voted  were,  however,  still  considerably  below 
the  original  budget  requests.  Stark  failed  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  raise 
the  1 1  per  cent,  increase  in  strength  authorized  by  the  House  to  the  original 
25  per  cent,  proposed  by  the  navy,  although  he  warned  the  Senators  that 
this  expansion  was  necessary  in  face  of  heavy  Japanese  building  which 
would  bring  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  navies  ‘uncomfortably  close’ 
to  parity.2  The  opposition  argued  that  a  further  increase  was  needless, 
as  the  programme  already  authorized  had  not  been  carried  out.  The 
Administration  had  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  January,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  asked  Congress  to  give  him  special  powers  over 
factories,  raw  materials,  and  ships  in  order  to  speed  up  the  building  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  proposal  had  met  with  so  much  opposition  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  Accordingly,  in  April, 
Stark  told  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  1940  appropriation  for  an  increase  of  only  1 1  per  cent., 
as  this  was  the  maximum  amount  of  new  construction  which  could  be 
got  under  way  by  30  June  1941.  He  intimated,  however,  that  before  that 
date  a  substantial  further  increase  would  be  requested,  and  that  within 
a  year  whatever  additional  shipbuilding  capacity  was  required  would  be 
available. 

It  was  not  until  the  German  Blitzkrieg  in  May  that  Congress  and  the 
nation  really  awoke  to  the  danger  confronting  them.  Americans  who  had 
been  determined  to  keep  themselves  isolated  from  the  outside  world  sud¬ 
denly  found  that  this  world  was  closing  in  on  them  on  all  sides.  The 
Dutch  West  Indies,  Greenland,  and  the  French  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — areas  vital  for  American  defence — were  unprotected  now 
that  their  mother  countries  had  fallen  or  were  on  the  point  of  falling.3  It 

1  New  York  Times,  13  March  1940.  2  Ibid.  17  April  1940. 

3  See  below,  pp.  487  seqq 
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was  also  uncertain  whether,  if  France  fell,  Britain  would  be  able  to  survive 
alone.  If  the  British  fleet  were  lost,  the  United  States  would  be  faced  with 
the  task  of  protecting  both  her  Atlantic  and  her  Pacific  front  with  a  ‘one- 
ocean’  navy. 

During  the  hectic  days  which  followed  many  Americans  realized,  not 
only  that  they  were  not  necessarily  immune  from  attack  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  that,  if  they  were  to  be  attacked,  their  means  of  defence 
would  be  inadequate.  The  weakness  of  their  armed  forces  was  made  clear 
to  Congress  by  Service  leaders  in  evidence  given  during  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  on  emergency  defence  legislation.  Similar  evidence  had  been  given 
before  but  had  not  been  heeded.  Now  Republican  and  Democratic  con¬ 
gressmen  were  united  in  demanding  immediate  action.  This  time,  all  the 
President’s  requests  for  money  for  American  rearmament  were  accepted 
without  demur,  and  in  some  cases  Congress  even  increased  the  amounts 
asked  for. 

On  16  May  Roosevelt  asked  for  additional  appropriations,  amounting 
to  nearly  $1  milliard  (U.S.  billion),  to  provide  the  equipment  necessary 
for  a  larger  army  and  air  force,  to  modernize  existing  equipment,  and  to 
increase  production  facilities.1  On  17  May  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
which  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses  was  recalled  from  conference  for 
the  addition  of  the  funds  asked  for  by  Roosevelt  on  the  16th.  On  23  May 
the  revised  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissentient  vote.2  The  military 
appropriations  bill,  also  revised  upward  to  include  all  Roosevelt’s  requests, 
was  passed  with  the  same  unanimity.3  The  agreement  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  quickly  obtained  and  the  bills  became  law  on  1 1 
and  13  June. 

A  fortnight  later,  on  31  May,  Roosevelt  asked  for  a  further  appropria¬ 
tion  of  over  $1  milliard  (U.S.  billion)  to  allow  of  ‘the  speedy  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  program  for  equipping  and  training  in  the  light  of  our  defense 
needs’.  He  said  that  the  almost  incredible  events  of  the  past  two  weeks  in 
the  European  conflict  necessitated  another  enlargement  of  the  United 
States  military  programme.  No  one  could  foretell  the  future,  but,  so  long 
as  the  possibility  existed  that  all  continents  might  become  involved  in  a 
world-wide  war,  American  defence  must  be  made  more  certain.4  On 
22  June  Congress  completed  action  on  a  supplemental  defence  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  By  23  June,  when  Congress  adjourned  for  a  week  for  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  defence  appropriations  (including  con¬ 
tract  authorizations)  had  been  made  for  over  $5  milliard  (U.S.  billion).5 
A  defence  finance  bill  to  meet  the  additional  expenditure  was  passed  on 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  May  1940,  pp.  529  seqq.;  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol., 
pp.  198  seqq. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  May  1940. 

4  Roosevelt,  op.  cit.  pp.  250-2. 


3  Ibid.  23  May  1940. 

5  New  York  Times,  23  June  1940. 
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22  June.  It  provided  for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  and  an  increase  in 
the  National  Debt  limit  from  $45  to  $49  milliard  (U.S.  billion).  In 
addition  to  these  measures  a  big  increase  in  naval  building  was  planned. 
The  1 1  per  cent,  increase  in  naval  strength  had  been  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
longed  debate  in  February  and  April.  By  June  Congress  was  prepared  to 
build  a  huge  fleet.  On  17  June,  spurred  on  by  the  possible  surrender  of 
the  French  fleet,  Representative  Vinson  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
a  further  24  per  cent,  increase  in  United  States  naval  strength.1  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  superseded  on  the  following  day  by  an  even  more  ambitious 
programme,  when  Stark  laid  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  plans 
for  a  70  per  cent,  increase  in  America’s  sea  strength,  designed  to  provide 
a  ‘two-ocean’  navy.2  This  proposal,  combined  with  the  previous  naval 
construction  bills,  approximately  doubled  the  strength  fixed  for  the  United 
States  navy  as  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference  in  192 1-2.  The 
programme  was  intended  to  give  the  United  States  fleet  sufficient  strength 
to  cope  alone  with  any  possible  coalition  of  potential  enemy  naval  Powers 
in  all  oceans.  By  1946  the  United  States  would  have  the  largest  navy  ever 
owned  by  any  Great  Power.  It  would  consist  of  some  750  fighting  ships 
totalling  about  3,760,000  tons. 

The  bill  to  authorize  this  vast  new  programme  was  taken  up  by  the 
House  on  22  June.  Two  hours  later  it  had  been  adopted  without  dissent 
and  been  sent  on  to  the  Senate  for  action.3 

Subsequent  requests  from  the  President  for  increased  funds  for  American 
defence  were  to  be  accepted  by  Congress  in  the  same  spirit  of  ready 
acquiescence. 

(2)  Aid  to  the  Allies 

Although  Roosevelt  and  other  far-seeing  Americans  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  American  resources  available  to  Britain  and  France, 
the  Government’s  hands  were  so  firmly  tied  by  legislation  enacted  during 
the  isolationist  1920s  and  1930s  that,  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  the 
United  States  had  to  spend  much  energy  in  freeing  herself  from  these 
self-imposed  fetters. 

The  first  barrier  in  the  way  of  aid  to  the  Allies  was  removed  on  4  Novem¬ 
ber  1939,  when  Roosevelt  signed  the  revised  Neutrality  Act  repealing  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  munitions  to  belligerents.4  A  passage  was  thus 
opened  for  the  first  trickle  of  supplies  which  was  to  become  a  flood  in  the 
ensuing  years. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  war  American  firms  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  aircraft  and  arms  for  Britain  and  France  had  continued  work 
on  previously  placed  Allied  orders,  pending  congressional  action  on  the 


1  Ibid.  1 8  June  1940. 
3  Ibid.  23  June  1940. 


2  Ibid.  19  June  1940. 
4  See  above,  p.  446. 
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embargo.  As  soon  as  this  was  lifted,  deliveries  were  resumed.  On  19 
November  1939  five  Lockheed  bombers  were  pushed  over  the  Canadian 
border  by  hand  because,  under  prevailing  laws,  both  American  and 
belligerent  pilots  were  prohibited  from  flying  aircraft,  consigned  to  a 
warring  nation,  across  the  American  border.  Many  more  were  to  follow 
by  the  same  route.  A  month  later  the  first  American  aircraft  specialists 
arrived  in  England  to  assemble  planes  bought  by  the  British  Government. 

Three  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  revised  Neutrality  Act  a  British 
Purchasing  Commission  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Purvis  was  set  up  in 
the  United  States.  The  French  purchasing  agencies  were  combined  in 
a  single  mission  under  Jean  F.  Bloch-Laine.  On  6  December  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  Liaison  Committee  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chasing  programme.  This  committee  consisted  of  representatives  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  was  directed  by  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Department.1  In  January  1940  the  Anglo-French  Purchasing  Board,  which 
had  been  set  up  to  act  as  the  co-ordinating  agency  between  the  Allied 
purchasing  missions,  was  received  by  Roosevelt  and  Morgenthau,  and 
American  government  departments  were  instructed  to  give  it  every  help 
in  their  power. 

American  supplies  to  the  Allies  before  the  fall  of  France  were  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  American  industry  had  not  yet  been  geared 
for  mass  production,  and,  down  to  March  1940,  the  British  Government 
themselves  had  refrained  from  placing  any  big  orders,  because  their  first 
care  had  been  to  husband  their  dollar  reserves.  After  March  much  bigger 
orders  were  placed:  during  the  first  half  of  194°  Britain  and  France 
ordered  more  than  8,000  aircraft  and  13,000  engines,  out  of  a  total  of 
10,800  aircraft  ordered  between  1  January  1939  and  30  June  1940.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  1940  only  104  aircraft  were  actually  shipped  to 
Britain  and  557  to  France,2  but  a  useful  beginning  had  been  made 
towards  increasing  productive  capacity  in  the  United  States.  Britain  and 
France  had  spent  large  sums  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  new 
factories  there,  and  on  the  organization  of  training  schools  for  American 
workers. 

The  importance  of  Allied  orders  in  building  up  plant  capacity  was  not 
universally  appreciated  in  America.  Many  people  believed  that  Allied 
buying  would  hamper  the  United  States’  own  defence  programme.  Thus 

1  The  nominal  reason  for  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  responsibility  for  liaison  between 
foreign  buyers  and  American  producers  was  that  the  Treasury  Procurement  Division  was  already 
experienced  in  large-scale  purchasing.  An  additional  reason  doubtless  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Morgenthau  favoured  vigorous  action  against  Hitler,  while  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  Woodring, 
was  opposed  to  supplying  arms  to  Britain  and  France  (see  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  300,  304) . 

2  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.:  Lend-Lease:  Weapon  for  Victory  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944), 
pp.  22-23. 
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the  Government’s  decision  in  March  to  allow  Britain  and  France  to  buy 
new  Curtiss  fighter  aircraft  of  the  P.  40  type — hitherto  reserved  for  the 
United  States  armed  forces — aroused  a  minor  storm  in  Congress.  Demands 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  Government’s  export  policy  were  made  in  both 
Houses.1  The  opposition  to  the  sale  of  aircraft  and  other  arms  was  based 
on  three  grounds:  that  foreign  purchases  would  delay  the  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  American  armed  forces ;  that  military  secrets  would  be  given 
away;  and  that  foreign  buying  would  raise  the  prices  which  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  to  pay  for  their  own  armaments.2  At  his 
press  conference  on  19  March  Roosevelt  made  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
Government’s  policy.  He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  essentials  for  national 
defence  was  productive  capacity  for  aircraft,  and  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  Allied  orders  in  building  this  up.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
an  assurance  that  certain  secret  devices  in  the  equipment  of  the  aircraft 
would  not  be  made  available  to  foreign  buyers.3  Similar  arguments  were 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  Generals  Marshall  and  Arnold  in 
evidence  given  to  the  House  and  Senate  Military  Committees.  After 
listening  to  the  War  Department’s  testimony,  members  of  the  committees 
agreed  that  the  Administration’s  policy  on  the  release  of  aircraft  was  in  the 
national  interest  and  that  an  investigation  was  therefore  unnecessary.4 
Attempts  to  prevent  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  Allies  were  also  made  in  the 
form  of  amendments  to  the  defence  bills;  but  these  were  defeated  without 
much  difficulty. 

In  April  the  War  Department  agreed  to  release  additional  up-to-date 
types  of  fighter  aircraft  and  bombers  for  purchase  by  the  Allies. 

While  the  German  victories  in  Europe  produced  virtual  unanimity  in 
the  United  States  in  support  of  the  Administration’s  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme,  they  did  not  close  the  domestic  controversy  in  the  United  States 
over  the  question  of  aid  to  the  Allies.  The  immediate  effect  on  this  con¬ 
troversy  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  exacerbate  it.  In  addition  to  the  hard 
core  of  isolationists  who  believed  that  European  affairs  did  not  concern 
America,  there  were  others  who,  appalled  by  the  swiftness  and  magnitude 
of  the  disaster,  now  felt  that  it  was  too  late  to  save  Britain  and  France. 
Like  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  they  thought  that  if  the 
United  States  had  to  fight  for  her  own  life  she  would  do  better  by  fighting 
in  her  own  back  yard.5  Therefore,  they  argued,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
send  any  more  arms  to  Britain  and  France  but  to  keep  everything  for  the 
defence  of  America.  Fortunately  Roosevelt  took  a  different  view.  Con¬ 
vinced,  as  he  was,  that  the  survival  of  the  Allies  was  essential  to  American 
security,  he  was  determined  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to  encourage 


1  New  York  Times,  14  March  1940. 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1340  vol.,  pp.  104  seqq. 

4  New  York  Times,  28,  29  March  1940. 


2  Ibid.  29  March  1940. 
5  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  766. 
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them  to  continue  the  struggle.  Fortunately,  too,  time  was  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  side;  for  the  increase  in  the  vociferousness  and  the  violence  of  the 
isolationists’  expostulations  was  destined  to  be  overborne  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  events. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  beyond  Roosevelt’s  power  to  give  the  Allies  aid  that 
would  be  adequate  to  their  now  desperate  needs.  After  the  break-through 
of  the  German  forces  at  Sedan  on  13—14  May  the  French  Government 
made  a  number  of  heartrending  appeals  to  Roosevelt  for  help.  Reynaud 
pleaded  that  France  might  yet  be  saved  if  Roosevelt  would  declare  war  on 
Germany  and  send  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  all  the  aircraft  that  the  United 
States  could  raise  to  Europe.1  Roosevelt  was  obliged  to  refuse.  He  could 
not  declare  war,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so,  since  a  declaration  of  war 
could  be  made  by  Congress  alone.2  The  main  strength  of  the  United 
States  fleet  was  in  the  Pacific,  where  it  was  required  to  hold  Japan  in 
check,  and  the  much  smaller  Atlantic  Fleet  was  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  eastern  front  of  the  American  continent.  America  had  ‘no  clouds 
of  planes’  to  send  to  Europe.3  From  the  British  Government,  too,  there 
came  messages  asking  for  United  States  assistance  in  tones  which,  though 
less  hysterical  than  the  French,  were  almost  equally  urgent.  On  15  May 
Churchill  asked  Roosevelt  for  a  proclamation  of  non-belligerency  which, 
he  said,  would  mean  United  States  help  ‘with  everything  short  of  actually 
engaging  armed  forces’.  The  assistance  that  he  suggested  included  the 
loan  of  forty  to  fifty  destroyers,  up-to-date  aircraft,  and  other  supplies — 
of  both  munitions  and  raw  materials.  He  suggested  also  a  visit  by  United 
States  warships  to  Irish  ports  and  to  Singapore.4  A  month  later,  in  order 
to  avert  the  capitulation  of  the  French  Government,  Churchill  asked 
Roosevelt  for  ‘American  intervention  up  to  the  extreme  limit  open  to  you’.5 
Both  Churchill  and  Reynaud  pointed  out  the  perilousness  of  the  position 
in  which  the  United  States  would  find  herself  if  France  and  Britain  were 
to  fall. 

Roosevelt  himself  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  danger  which  would 
face  America  in  that  event,  as  was  shown  by  his  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  the 
French  and  British  fleets  and  his  efforts  to  secure  promises  from  the  Allied 
leaders  that  their  fleets  would  not  in  any  circumstances  be  surrendered  to 
Germany.  Unfortunately  there  was  very  little  that  he  could  do  in  the 
crisis,  for  in  the  summer  of  1940  the  United  States  was  neither  materially 
nor  psychologically  prepared  for  war  or  for  the  risk  of  war.  Whatever  was 
possible  was  done.  Roosevelt  assured  the  British  and  French  Governments, 

1  Hull:  Memoirs ,  i.  767-70,  773-4. 

2  Ibid.  p.  788. 

3  The  army  was  opposed  to  the  release  of  any  more  aircraft,  which  were  already  insufficient 
for  their  own  needs  (see  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  305-6). 

4  Churchill,  ii.  22-23;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  24-25. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  163  and  185  respectively. 
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both  publicly  and  privately,  that  the  United  States  Government  would  do 
everything  that  they  could  to  hasten  the  delivery  of  supplies.  Meanwhile 
he  decided  to  collect  all  available  arms  in  the  United  States  for  immediate 
shipment  to  Europe.  The  only  available  arms  were  those  in  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  stocks,  but  under  international  law  a  neutral  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  entitled  to  sell  arms  to  a  belligerent  government.  Since, 
however,  it  was  lawful  for  a  private  citizen  to  do  this,  the  difficulty  could 
be  overcome  by  the  Government’s  disposing  of  their  surplus  arms  to  a 
manufacturer  for  resale  to  the  Allies.1  A  list  of  reserve  ordnance  and 
munitions  stocks  was  drawn  up  and  was  approved  by  General  Marshall 
on  3  June.  Negotiations  for  selling  this  material  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  for  its  resale  by  them  to  the  British  Purchasing  Commis¬ 
sion  were  carried  through  at  top  speed.  The  final  contracts  were  signed 
on  1 1  June.  By  this  date  the  material  had  been  collected  from  army 
depots  and  arsenals  all  over  the  United  States  and  had  been  assembled 
in  lighters  and  on  the  docks  at  Gravesend  Bay,  where  British  ships  were 
waiting  to  load  it.  The  first  shipload  left  the  Bay  on  13  June  and  reached 
Britain  on  the  23rd.  In  addition  to  these  supplies  of  rifles,  guns,  and 
ammunition,  the  army  had  released  ninety-three  light  attack  bombers  and 
the  navy  fifty  Curtiss  Wright  bombers,  which  were  disposed  of  to  the 
manufacturers  in  part  exchange  for  craft  of  later  type,  then  in  production, 
and  were  then  resold  to  the  Allies.2  Unfortunately  very  few  of  the  aircraft 
were  fated  to  reach  their  destination.  The  majority  (106)  were  loaded  on 
the  French  aircraft-carrier  Bearn  in  Halifax3  and  left  port  on  17  June,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  French  surrendered.  The  Bearn  was  ordered  by 
Darlan  to  proceed  to  Martinique,  where  she  and  her  cargo  were  destined 
to  remain  inactive  for  the  next  three  years.  The  Americans  deterred  the 
British  from  attempting  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Bearn  and  other  French 
warships  at  Martinique,  while  the  Germans  deterred  the  French  from 
falling  in  with  an  American  proposal  to  hand  the  aircraft  over  to  the 
British  and  to  send  the  ships  to  the  United  States  for  internment  there.4 

The  French  supply  assets  in  the  United  States  were  saved  from  a  similar 
fate  by  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  British  and  French 
purchasing  missions.  On  16  June  Purvis  signed  papers  taking  over  the 

1  Authority  for  this  transaction  was  derived  from  a  1917  statute  which  had  been  unearthed  by 
a  member  of  the  State  Department. 

2  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease ,  pp.  25-29.  The  list  of  reserve  ordnance  drawn  up  on  22  May  in¬ 
cluded  half  a  million  rifles  manufactured  in  1917-18,  500  75  mm.  guns,  machine  guns,  mortars, 
and  ammunition.  On  4  June  1 00  more  75  mm.  guns  were  added  to  the  list.  A  further  500  were 
handed  over — in  spite  of  protests  from  the  United  States  army — on  1 1  June  (Watson:  Chief  of 
Staff,  pp.  309-12). 

3  On  29  May  the  Neutrality  Act  regulations  were  amended  in  order  to  allow  American  pilots 
to  fly  aircraft  into  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  for  shipment  to  the  Allies  (Hull :  Memoirs, 
i-  775)- 

4  See  further  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  689-91. 
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French  munition  contracts  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $600 
million.1 

The  value  of  the  surplus  arms  sent  to  Britain  in  June  cannot  be  measured 
by  their  material  worth  alone.  Limited  though  they  were,  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  they  were  received  with  avidity  by  a  Britain  who 
had  been  depleted  of  arms  in  the  Battle  of  France.2  They  were  also  a 
tangible  proof  of  the  United  States  Government’s  determination  to  help 
Britain  to  carry  on  the  fight.  Roosevelt’s  intention  so  to  do  was  published 
to  the  world  on  10  June  in  a  speech  at  Charlottesville:3  ‘We  will  pursue  two 
obvious  and  simultaneous  courses;  we  will  extend  to  the  opponents  of  force 
the  material  resources  of  this  nation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  will  harness 
and  speed  up  the  use  of  those  resources  in  order  that  we  ourselves  in  the 
Americas  may  have  equipment  and  training  equal  to  the  task  of  any 
emergency  and  every  defense.’4 


(ii)  From  the  Fall  of  France  to  Roosevelt’s  Re-election 

Roosevelt’s  declaration  of  policy  on  10  June  was  rightly  interpreted  by 
many  commentators  as  marking  a  new  phase  in  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  war.  It  marked  the  first  step  in  the  nation’s  passage  from  a 
position  of  benevolent  neutrality  to  one  of  serving  as  a  non-belligerent  ally 
of  the  countries  still  resisting  Axis  aggression.  She  had  embarked  on  the 
path  which  was  to  lead  her  slowly  but  inevitably  into  full  belligerency,  and 
which  was  also  to  force  her  to  assume  the  role,  which  she  had  hitherto 
avoided,  of  a  leading  world  Power. 

These  consequences,  which,  in  retrospect,  could  be  seen  to  have  been 
inevitable,  were  not  so  obvious  to  most  Americans  in  the  summer  of  1940. 
They  did  appreciate,  however,  that  America  was  in  danger  and  that  she 
must  rearm  swiftly  and  completely.  The  nation-wide  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  rearmament  was  demonstrated  by  congressional  action  in  May 
and  June  1940.  During  these  months  Congress  and  the  nation  had  been 
rudely  awakened  to  the  perils  of  their  position.  To  some  extent  the  United 
States  Government  had  shared  the  nation’s  illusions  of  security.  Before 
the  German  sweep  through  the  Low  Countries  they  had  assumed  that  the 
war  would  follow  one  of  three  courses.  It  might  result  in  a  victory  by  the 
Allies,  or  alternatively  in  a  stalemate  and  a  negotiated  peace.  The  third 
of  the  possibilities  that  the  Administration  at  Washington  had  had  in 
view  was  that  the  Germans  might  gain  some  initial  successes  owing  to 


1  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease,  pp.  31-32. 

2  See  Churchill,  ii.  237-8;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  271-2. 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  iggg-ig^o,  pp.  77-82. 

4  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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their  greater  preparedness  for  war,  but  that  France  and  Britain,  protected 
by  the  Maginot  Line  and  by  the  unbroken  power  of  the  British  fleet, 
would  be  able  to  hold  on  until,  aided  by  American  industry,  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  redress  the  balance.1  Hence  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  need  not  contemplate  any  direct  participation,  non¬ 
belligerent  or,  still  less,  belligerent,  in  the  military  effort  of  the  West 
European  democratic  Powers  to  prevent  the  Third  German  Reich  from 
imposing  its  domination  on  Europe  and,  in  the  act,  presenting  a  direct 
Axis  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  14  May  onwards  it  had 
become  increasingly  clear  in  Washington  that  this  assumption,  which  had 
governed  United  States  policy  and  defence  strategy  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  was  invalid.  Developments  in  the  war  in  Europe  after  the  German 
break-through  at  Sedan  had  demanded  a  rapid  revision  of  the  United 
States  Government’s  plans  and  policies.  The  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration  during  the  hectic  weeks  which  preceded  the  fall  of  France 
— Roosevelt’s  defence  messages  to  Congress,  the  introduction  of  the  two- 
ocean  navy  programme,  and  the  dispatch  of  arms  to  Britain — which  have 
been  described  in  the  foregoing  section,  illustrated  the  new  trends  and 
efforts  in  United  States  policy  and  defence  strategy.  The  keynote  of  the 
Administration’s  policy — preparation  of  the  United  States  for  all  even¬ 
tualities,  and  non-belligerent  aid  to  the  opponents  of  force — had  been 
sounded  by  Roosevelt  at  Charlottesville.  The  revised  plans  for  defence 
strategy  were  embodied  in  a  new  joint  Army-Navy  War  Plan  (Rainbow 
No.  4) 2  for  extended  hemisphere  defence  which  was  approved  in  June 

I94°‘ 

In  order  to  make  these  policies  effective,  a  big  increase  was  required  in 
both  the  armed  forces  and  the  production  facilities  of  the  United  States. 

(, a )  The  Preparedness  Programme:  National  Rearmament 

( 1 )  The  Armed  Forces 

During  May  and  June  1940  Roosevelt,  the  Service  Departments,  and 
the  newly  appointed  National  Defence  Advisory  Commission  (N.D.A.C.)3 
had  worked  feverishly  on  the  revised  programmes  necessitated  by  the 
danger  facing  America  and  the  new  method  of  warfare  developed  by  the 
Germans. 

The  German  Blitzkrieg  in  Europe  had  proved  the  importance  of  aircraft 
in  modern  warfare.  The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  16  May 
and  in  later  recommendations,  stressed  particularly  the  necessity  for  the 
development  of  an  overwhelmingly  strong  United  States  air  power.  He 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  multiply,  twentyfold,  the  current 

1  See  Forrest  Davis  and  Ernest  K.  Lindley:  How  War  Came  (New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster 
1942),  pp.  27-28. 

2  See  below,  p.  485. 


3  See  below,  p.  479. 
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production  of  aircraft  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Britain  and  her  allies, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  United  States’ 
own  air  forces.  This  would  require  an  annual  construction  of  at  least 
50,000  combat  machines  and  the  later  development  of  United  States  air 
strength  to  a  minimum  combat  strength  of  50,000  machines.1 

Aircraft  experts  were  at  once  summoned  to  Washington  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  this  huge  programme  and  the  effects  which  it  would  have  on 
American  industry.  On  25  May  1940  T.  R.  Wright,  Vice-President  of 
the  Curtiss  Wright  Corporation,  reported  that  a  50,000  aircraft  programme 
would  take  about  five  years  to  achieve  and  would  require  a  400  per  cent, 
expansion  of  the  aircraft  industry.  Wright  recommended  that  the 
development  of  the  programme  should  proceed  by  three  stages  in  view  of 
the  enormous  expansion  required — with,  possibly,  a  naval  air  force  of 
5,000  machines  and  an  army  air  force  of  20,000  machines  as  the  first 
objective.2 

The  total  aircraft  programme  agreed  on  by  10  July  amounted  to 
29,482  aircraft  for  both  services,  of  which  nearly  4,000  were  already  on 
order.  The  final  date  for  their  delivery  was  scheduled  as  1  July  1942. 3 

The  revised  army  programme  decided  on  by  the  War  Department  in 
mid-June  1940  called  for  production  on  the  basis  of  full  mobilization  of  an 
army  of  4  million  men  within  twenty-one  months.  The  programme  was 
submitted  to  the  President’s  newly  appointed  advisers  on  raw  materials 
and  industrial  production,  E.  R.  Stettinius  and  W.  S.  Knudsen,  for  their 

1  Like  the  increase  in  naval  power  then  under  way,  this  proposal  for  development  of  superior 
American  air  power  was  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  discussion  of  policies,  strategy,  and  plans. 
After  Congress  had  authorized  in  1938  the  beginning  of  an  increase  in  United  States  naval  power, 
the  President  had  turned  his  attention  to  air  power.  On  the  basis  of  a  series  of  plans  and  pro¬ 
posals  elaborated  during  the  previous  ten  years,  he  had  then  initiated  measures  for  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  United  States  aircraft  production  capacity  with  funds  provided  by  Congress  early  in 

1939  (see  Survey  for  1938-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  609).  The  German  demonstration  of  the 
role  of  air  power  in  war  led  the  President  to  urge  Congress  in  May  1 940  to  accelerate  develop¬ 
ments,  then  under  way,  fast  enough  to  permit  the  achievement,  within  one  year,  of  objectives 
which  had  previously  been  the  targets  of  a  five-year  programme. 

2  U.S.A.,  Civilian  Production  Administration:  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War  .  .  .  1940-1945 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1947),  i.  40.  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Industrial  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  i.] 

3  Ibid.  p.  47.  The  aircraft  programme  was  the  subject  of  constant  shifts  in  schedule  during 

1940  and  1941  in  order  to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the  United  States  forces  and  of 
Britain  and  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  aircraft  industry.  After  the  conclusion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  N.D.A.C.,  the  Service  Air  Arms,  and  the  British  Purchasing  Commission,  on 
23  July,  to  co-ordinate  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  engines  during  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  the  air  programme  was  revised  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  over  33,000  aircraft  by 
1  April  1942 — 12,884  f°r  the  army,  6,206  for  the  navy,  and  14,375  for  the  British  Government. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 940  the  automobile  industry  was  enlisted  to  help  with  bomber  production.  In 
December  1940  the  programme  envisaged  82,890  aircraft  to  be  completed  by  30  June  1943.  Out 
of  this  total,  2,929  had,  by  then,  been  delivered.  Of  the  79,000  and  more  still  to  come,  42,125 
were  to  be  allocated  to  the  army,  10,590  to  the  navy,  and  25,831  to  the  British  Government.  The 
balance  included  commercial  and  military  aircraft  for  the  United  States,  for  Latin  American 
Republics,  and  for  other  foreign  countries  (ibid.  pp.  47-50). 
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opinion  on  its  feasibility  in  terms  of  industrial  capacity.  Knudsen  and 
Stettinius  reported  that  the  arms  industries  could  not  be  expanded  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  concentrate  on  the 
equipment  of  a  2-million-man  army  within  this  period,  while  production 
facilities  would  be  expanded  to  meet  further  demands.  The  programme 
agreed  on  after  a  White  House  Conference  on  28  June  called  for 

(i)  all  essential  items  of  supplies  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  Protective 
Mobilization  Plan  Force  as  revised  (800,000  men  in  units,  plus  400,000 
replacements)  and  to  maintain  that  force  on  a  combat  status; 

(ii)  reserve  stocks  of  critical  (non-commercial)  items  to  complete  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  ground  force  increased  to  2  million  men  and  to  maintain  it  on 
a  combat  status; 

(iii)  creation  of  facilities  to  build  up  a  production  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
a  turther  increase  of  the  army  at  a  rate  ol  1  million  men  every  three 
months ; 

(iv)  18,000  aircraft  (less  the  2,181  already  appropriated  for)  and  the  creation 
of  additional  production  capacity  to  be  made  available  for  the  army.1 

In  evidence  given  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  August, 
Marshall  said  that  this  ground  force— with  ‘an  adequate  air  force  and  with 
the  navy  to  assist’ — was  a  reasonable  minimum  for  the  defence  of  North 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area.  It  would  not,  he  said,  ‘provide  for  what 
we  might  have  to  do  in  South  America’,  nor  could  he  say  what  final 
strength  might  be  required,  since  the  United  States  had  calls  upon  her  in 
many  directions  and  at  great  distances,  so  that  the  possibility  of  action 
over  a  wide  expanse  must  be  considered.2 

On  10  July  1940  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  for  approximately  a  further 
85  milliard  (U.S.  billion)  to  meet  the  revised  army  and  air  programmes 
and  to  carry  forward  the  naval  expansion  programme  which  had  been 
presented  to  Congress  on  18  June.3 

(2)  Industrial  Mobilization 

The  Government  experienced  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Americans  of 
the  need  for  rearmament  or  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  meet  its  demands.  It  was  a  much  harder  task  for  them  to  translate 
these  ‘paper’  armaments  into  actual  ships  and  guns.  The  mobilization  of 
industry  in  peace-time  presented  enormous  difficulties,  as  was  to  be 

1  Ibid.  pp.  41-42;  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  175-80. 

2  New  York  Times,  21  August  1940. 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  ig^o  vol.,  p.  286.  The  bill  to  provide  the  necessary  appropriations 
was  approved  on  9  September  1 940.  The  Naval  Expansion  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  22  June  and  by  the  Senate  on  1 1  July,  merely  authorized  a  plan  for  con¬ 
struction  which  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Navy  Department.  After  a  programme  had  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  it  was  still  necessary  to  obtain  further  legislation  from  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  appropriations  to  carry  out  specific  objects  in  the  programme  which  it  had  approved. 
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demonstrated  during  the  year  and  a  half  which  was  to  elapse  between  the 
fall  of  France  and  the  United  States’  entry  into  the  war.  Nevertheless  it 
was  clear  that,  if  America  was  to  rearm  on  a  war  scale  without  delay,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  some  organization  that  would  enable  industry  to 
meet  the  defence  programme.  It  was  less  clear  what  type  of  organization 
was  desirable  or  expedient.  The  Army  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan 
drawn  up  during  the  inter-war  years  had  envisaged  one  major  emergency 
agency — the  War  Resources  Administration — which  was  to  co-ordinate 
the  performance  of  all  economic  functions,  and  was  to  be  set  up  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that,  even  if  the  President  had  been  willing  to  act  on  these  lines, 
it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  set  up  an  agency  of  this  nature  in  a  country 
which  was  not  at  war  and  which  was  still  largely  isolationist  in  sentiment. 
The  reactions  to  the  establishment  of  the  War  Resources  Board  in  August 
1939  had  amply  demonstrated  this. 

The  creation  of  the  War  Resources  Board  during  the  crisis  in  August 
1939,1  and  the  implication  that,  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
Board  would  be  transformed  into  the  War  Resources  Administration,  had 
given  rise  to  much  criticism.  When  the  Board  was  set  up  it  was  believed  in 
well-informed  quarters  that  the  United  States  might  be  at  war  within  six 
weeks.2  After  the  signature  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact  and  the  resultant 
setback  to  Japan,  the  danger  of  the  United  States  being  involved  in  war 
receded.  The  immediate  crisis  had  blown  over,  and  neither  the  public  nor 
Roosevelt  was  enamoured  of  the  plan  for  the  War  Resources  Administra¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  when  the  war  began  in  Europe,  Roosevelt  took  imme¬ 
diate  action  to  keep  control  in  his  own  hands.  On  8  September  1939  he 
proclaimed  a  state  of  limited  national  emergency  and  also  announced  the 
reorganization  of  his  own  Executive  Office.  This  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  ‘in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  or  threat  of  emergency,  of 
such  office  for  emergency  management  as  the  President  shall  determine’.3 
An  organization  plan  for  industrial  mobilization  was  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  War  Resources  Board  before  it  dissolved  in  November 
1939.  The  ideas  underlying  the  plan  were  substantially  in  agreement  with 
those  held  by  Roosevelt,  which  he  subsequently  carried  out.  For  instance, 
the  Board  advised  against  the  concentration  of  authority  in  a  super¬ 
agency  and  recommended  ‘the  creation  of  a  limited  number  of  agencies, 
each  exercising  a  delegated  war  power,  but  with  provision  for  their  co¬ 
ordination  among  themselves,  leaving  to  the  President  the  problem  of 
decision  only  when  they  do  not  agree’.  It  recommended  that,  for  the  time 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  p.  615. 

2  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  10-11. 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1939  vol.,  p.  490.  Reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  had  been  authorized  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939. 
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being,  such  plans  as  were  essential  should  be  carried  forward  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  with  the  co-operation  of 
other  departments  of  the  Government.1 

Faced  with  the  need  for  a  big  increase  in  production  in  the  early  summer 
of  194°?  Roosevelt  now  took  the  first  tentative  steps  towards  industrial 
mobilization.  On  25  May  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management  (O.E.M.) 
was  established  as  an  agency  of  the  President’s  Executive  Office.2  On 
28  May  Roosevelt  announced  the  re-establishment  of  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  (N.D.A.C.)3  to  the  Council  of  National  Defence  which,  in  virtue 
of  legislation  enacted  in  191 7,  still  existed  as  a  Cabinet  committee  to  which 
the  President  was  free  to  assign  such  functions  as  he  might  deem  appro¬ 
priate.  The  names  and  fields  of  jurisdiction  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  were  announced  simultaneously,4  and  the  newly 
appointed  liaison  officer  for  Emergency  Management  was  designated  to 
serve  as  the  Commission’s  secretary. 

Formally,  the  N.D.A.C.  was  advisory  to  the  Council  of  National  Defence 
— consisting  of  six  Cabinet  members — which  was  charged  with  the  ‘co¬ 
ordination  of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare’ ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  advisory  to  the  President,  since  the  Council  remained 
dormant.  The  Commission  had  no  chairman  (except  the  President  him¬ 
self)  and  was  not  designed  to  function  as  a  body.  The  ‘advisers’  were 
individually  responsible  to  the  President  (through  the  O.E.M.)  for  advice 
on  matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  fields.5  This  organization  was 
supplemented  on  27  June  by  the  appointment  of  Donald  M.  Nelson  as 
Co-ordinator  of  National  Defence  Purchases,  and  on  21  October6  by  the 
establishment,  within  the  N.D.A.C.,  of  a  Priorities  Board  with  Nelson  for 
its  administrator,  which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  Priorities  Committee 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  It  was  agreed  that  the  defence 
agencies  thus  constituted  should  include,  in  their  planning  and  action, 
requirements  for  the  British,  Chinese,  and  other  forces  already  engaged  in 
military  resistance  to  aggressor  nations. 

1  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  1 1 . 

2  The  functions  of  the  O.E.M.  were  to  maintain  liaison  between  the  President  and  whatever 

defence  agencies  were  established.  It  was  the  nucleus  for  the  numerous  war  agencies  which  later 
proliferated.  3  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  18-38. 

4  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.  (raw  materials),  William  S.  Knudsen  (supplies  and  equipment), 
Sidney  Hillman  (labour  problems),  Ralph  Budd  (transportation),  Leon  Henderson  (prices  and 
priorities),  Chester  C.  Davis  (agriculture),  Harriet  Elliott  (consumer  problems). 

5  For  a  critical  appreciation  of  this  set-up  see  W.  M.  Langer  and  S.  E.  Gleason:  The  Undeclared 
War,  rg40-ig4i  (New  York,  Harper  for  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  London,  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs;  1953),  pp.  181-3.  In  the  field  of  research,  Roosevelt  had  been  more 
prompt.  He  had  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Uranium  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1939.  He 
set  up  a  National  Defence  Research  Committee  on  15  June  1940  and  made  the  Uranium  Com¬ 
mittee  a  sub-committee  of  this  new  body  (Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp. 

678-9)- 

6  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  183. 
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From  the  Administration’s  point  of  view  the  N.D.A.C.  had  a  number  of 
advantages  over  other  proposed  organizations.  As  it  was  already  authorized 
by  statute,  Roosevelt  did  not  have  to  ask  Congress  for  legislation  in  order 
to  set  it  up.  Being,  in  law,  merely  a  group  of  advisers  with  no  executive 
powers,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  make  important  initial  blunders  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  correct  at  a  later  date.  Since  there  was  no  provision 
for  giving  the  Commission  a  chairman,  Roosevelt  would  not  be  faced  with 
the  invidious  task  of  selecting  a  suitable  man  in  election  year,  and  would, 
as  President  and  Commander-in-Chief,  be  able  to  keep  control  over  the 
defence  efforts  in  his  own  hands.1 

The  mobilization  of  industry  in  peace-time  was  a  difficult  problem : 
Roosevelt  had  to  move  carefully  in  order  to  maintain  harmony  among  the 
Departments,  and  between  business  and  labour,  all  of  whom  were  in¬ 
tensely  jealous  of  their  own  interests.  Moreover,  the  forthcoming  elections 
made  it  important  for  him  to  avoid  alienating  any  sections  of  the  American 
people.  Republicans  and  business  men  were  afraid  that  the  New  Dealers 
in  the  Administration  might  take  advantage  of  the  emergency  to  establish 
a  planned  economy  throughout  the  whole  range  of  industry.  On  the  other 
side  many  people  argued  that  it  was  unfair  to  conscribe  men  for  the  army 
without  at  the  same  time  compelling  industry  to  provide  the  necessary 
arms.  The  controversy  over  the  ‘conscription’  of  industry  came  to  a  head 
during  the  debate  on  the  Selective  Service  Bill,  when  amendments  were 
introduced  to  give  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  power  to  coerce 
recalcitrant  manufacturers.  The  Selective  Service  Act  in  its  final  form 
contained  a  clause  (Section  9)  which  gave  the  Service  Departments  power 
to  commandeer  a  factory  which  refused  to  give  priority  to  government 
orders  or  refused  to  execute  such  orders  at  the  price  determined  by  the 
Departments.  The  President  ordered  that  no  enforcement  action  should 
be  taken  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  N.D.A.C. 

The  Commission,  however,  which  was  mainly  composed  of  business 
men,  realized  that  it  was  essential  to  obtain  the  willing  co-operation  of 
business.  Business  men  were  not  unnaturally  reluctant  to  spend  vast  sums 
on  building  new  plants  which  would  be  useless  when  the  emergency  was 
over.  The  N.D.A.C.  was  largely  responsible  for  persuading  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  suspending  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  of  1934,  which 
imposed  specific  profit  limitations,  and  for  securing  generous  amortization 
clauses  in  the  Excess  Profits  Bill  which  became  law  on  8  October  1940.2 
In  addition  several  factories  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Government 
and  were  leased  to  private  industry.  Manufacturers  were  also  enabled 

1  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  17. 

2  The  bill  provided  that  a  firm  might  amortize  over  a  five-year  period  any  capital  invested  in 
new  plant  designated  by  proper  governmental  authority  as  designed  for  national  defence.  The 
sums  needed  for  the  purpose  were  to  be  deducted  from  taxable  profits. 
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to  obtain  loans  from  banks  or  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.1 

At  the  same  time  it  was  obviously  equally  important  to  ensure  the 
co-operation  of  labour  in  the  defence  programme.  The  appointment  of 
Sidney  Hillman2  to  head  the  labour  division  of  the  N.D.A.C.  was  a 
guarantee  that  labour  interests  would  not  be  disregarded.  Hillman’s 
assignment  was  to  see  that  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  labour 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  defence  programme  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  industrial  peace  no  easy  task  in  view  of  the  tension  existing 
between  business  and  labour  and  the  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labour  itself.  To  carry  out  these  objectives  Hillman  set  up  two  committees 
in  July;  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  on  Labour  Supply,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Government  agencies  concerned  with  employment 
and  training,  and  a  Labour  Policy  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  three  big  labour  organizations,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods.  Inventories  of  available  labour  skills  were  under¬ 
taken  and  the  vocational  schools  were  enlisted  to  provide  short-term 
training.  A  scheme  was  also  inaugurated  to  provide  training  in  factories. 
In  October  a  special  appropriation  of  $91  million  was  made  available  for 
financing  the  training  programme. 

In  1 940  steps  were  also  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  supply  of  raw 
materials.  On  2  July  legislation  was  approved  authorizing  the  President 
to  curtail  or  prohibit  the  export  of  ‘any  military  equipment  or  munitions 
...  or  machinery,  tools,  or  material  or  supplies  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facture,  servicing  or  operation  thereof’.  On  the  same  day  Roosevelt 
announced  the  appointment  of  an  Administrator  of  Export  Control  and 
issued  a  proclamation  defining  the  goods  and  materials  which  were  not 
to  be  exported  except  under  government  licence.3  The  embargoes  which 
were  imposed  on  exports  fulfilled  two  purposes:  besides  safeguarding 
the  supplies  essential  to  the  defence  programme,  they  could  also  be  used 
as  a  means  of  economic  pressure  against  other  countries.  As  the  war 
progressed  they  were  increasingly  employed  as  a  weapon  of  economic 
warfare. 

The  stockpiling  programme,  for  which  a  foundation  had  been  laid  by 
the  passage  of  the  Strategic  War  Materials  Act  on  7  June  1939, 4  was 
now  enlarged  and  given  greater  urgency. 

1  A  bill  granting  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  power  to  lend  money  to  private 
companies  and  to  float  government  corporations  to  engage  in  defence  production  was  adopted  on 
25  June  1940. 

2  Hillman  was  a  prominent  Labour  leader.  He  was  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  Vice-President  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (C.I.O.). 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  igpo  vol.,  p.  277. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  ig3g,  p.  610. 
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(3)  Man-power:  The  Selective  Service  Bill 

It  was  not  only  in  the  field  of  production  that  there  were  delays  and 
difficulties  in  translating  the  blue-print  for  defence  into  the  reality.  Pro¬ 
vision  of  the  necessary  man-power  for  the  new  armies  was  no  easy  matter. 
Congressmen  were  eager  to  vote  huge  sums  for  rearmament  but  were  less 
willing  to  risk  antagonizing  their  electors  by  passing  legislation  to  ensure 
that  there  would  be  men  to  use  the  arms  that  they  had  voted  for.  The 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  face  this  issue  was  shown  by  its  failure  to  respond 
to  the  President’s  request  in  May  for  authority  to  call  up  the  National 
Guard.1  Conscription  of  men  in  peace-time  was  a  much  more  drastic 
step,  yet  it  was  clear  that,  to  obtain  an  army  of  the  size  proposed,2  some 
such  step  would  have  to  be  taken. 

Nor  was  Roosevelt  prepared  to  move  directly  in  the  matter.  A  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Administration  would  have  been  resented  by  Congress, 
which  was  always  jealous  of  its  rights.3  In  addition,  Roosevelt  was  not 
anxious  to  take  the  responsibility  for  a  conscription  bill  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  presidential  campaign.  His  approval  of  the  idea  might 
have  been  assumed  from  his  appointment  of  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  was 
an  open  advocate  of  conscription,  as  Secretary  of  War.  On  18  June — the 
day  before  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Cabinet — Stimson,  in  a  forthright 
speech  at  Yale  University,  had  stated  his  conviction  that  the  United  States 
must  resist  Axis  aggression  by  all  means  short  of  a  direct  declaration  of  war. 
His  programme  for  resistance  included  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  compulsory  military  training.4 

The  introduction  of  a  conscription  bill  in  Congress  was  due  mainly  to 
the  initiative  of  Grenville  Clark  and  members  of  the  Military  Training 
Camps  Association.5  In  May  the  Association  set  up  a  National  Emergency 
Committee  under  Clark  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  national  service.  The 
first  draft  of  the  Selective  Service  Bill,  introduced  by  a  Democratic  Senator, 
E.  R.  Burke,  and  a  Republican  Representative,  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  on 

1  Defence  Message  of  31  May  1940.  A  second  request  for  authority  to  call  up  the  Guard 
was  made  by  Roosevelt  two  months  later,  on  29  July  1940. 

2  See  above,  pp.  476-7. 

3  At  a  press  conference  on  2  August  Roosevelt  said  that  past  experience  had  made  him  chary 
of  submitting  ready-made  legislation  to  Congress,  publicly  described  as  ‘must’  legislation.  If  he 
had  submitted  a  bill  on  conscription  he  would  have  been  told  that  he  was  ‘old  Mr.  Dictator  .  .  . 
ordering  Congress  to  pass  his  Bill’  (Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  p.  317). 

4  Other  steps  advocated  by  Stimson  in  the  same  speech  included:  (i)  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act;  (ii)  all  United  States  ports  to  be  opened  to  British  and  French  ships  for  repairs  and  refuelling; 
(iii)  aircraft  and  munitions  to  be  sent  to  the  Allies  in  American  ships — if  necessary  in  convoy 
under  escort  of  the  United  States  navy  (Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy:  On  Active 
Service  in  Peace  and  War  (London,  Hutchinson[  1949]),  pp.  141-3). 

5  This  movement  had  originated  in  1915  in  order  to  prepare  Americans  for  participation  in 
the  First  World  War.  Many  of  the  Association’s  members  had  been  trained  at  Plattsburg  and 
other  voluntary  camps  in  1915-17. 
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20  and  21  June,1  was  drawn  up  by  Clark.  It  received  the  support  of  the 
War  Department2  and  the  tacit  approval  of  Roosevelt.3  The  bill,  as 
introduced,  required  the  registration  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty-five,  making  those  between  twenty-one  and  forty-five 
subject  to  military  training  and  service,  and  the  others  to  employment  for 
home  defence.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  precipitated  a  furious  debate 
throughout  the  nation.  Opinion  cut  across  both  party  and  sectional  lines. 
Many  New  Dealers  found  themselves  in  the  opposition  camp  side  by  side 
with  die-hard  isolationists.  Labour  was,  in  general,  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and,  in  this,  Green  and  Lewis,  the  respective  leaders  of  the  two  big  rival 
labour  organizations,  were  for  once  in  agreement.  The  bill  was  supported, 
nevertheless,  by  some  influential  unions. 

Opponents  of  compulsory  service  argued  that  it  was  undemocratic  and 
un-American,  that  it  savoured  of  fascism,  and  would  result  in  the  ‘mili¬ 
tarization’  of  a  free  people.  They  also  argued  that  the  moment  was 
inopportune;  it  was  either  too  early  or  too  late — the  latter  argument 
implying  the  assumption  that  Britain  was  going  to  be  defeated.  Many 
people  were  reluctant  to  abandon  the  voluntary  system  of  recruitment, 
which,  they  alleged,  had  not  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  validity  of  these  arguments  was  denied  by  Stimson,  Marshall,  and 
other  advocates  of  compulsory  service,  who  maintained  that  sufficient  men 
could  not  be  recruited  in  time  under  the  voluntary  system.  Even  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  obtain  enough  men,  the  voluntary  system  was  unselective 
and  uneconomical,  and  would  result  in  chaos  in  the  industrial  field.4 

Debate  on  the  bill  dragged  on  throughout  the  summer  months,  in  spite 
of  a  warning  by  General  Marshall  on  5  August5  that  further  delay  in  calling 
up  the  National  Guard  and  in  introducing  compulsory  service  would 
seriously  endanger  the  nation’s  defence  programme.  On  27  August 
Congress  had  agreed  to  legislation,  asked  for  on  29  June,  authorizing 
Roosevelt  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  for  active  duty  for  twelve  months 
in  the  United  States  or  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  was  still  arguing  over 
the  Selective  Service  Bill.  Roosevelt  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  throw  his  weight  directly  behind  the  bill.  On  23  August,  at  his 
press  conference,  he  had  endorsed  Marshall’s  warning  and  said  that  he  was 
asking  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  within  the  next  two  weeks.6  On  6  Sep- 

1  Congressional  Record,  20  and  21  June,  1940,  pp.  8680  and  8908. 

2  See  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  191-2. 

3  In  June  Hopkins  told  Clark  that  he  could  make  no  commitments  on  behalf  of  Roosevelt  in 
support  of  the  bill,  but  he  intimated  that  Roosevelt  would  support  it  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrived  (Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  157;  Eng.  edition,  i.  158). 

4  On  1  August  Stimson  made  public  a  letter  from  the  N.D.A.C.  recommending  conscription 
as  being  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  huge  defence  programme  {New  York  Times, 
2  August  1940). 

5  Ibid.  6  August  1940. 

6  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  p.  337. 
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tember  he  repeated  that  delay  was  seriously  affecting  the  Government’s 
rearmament  programme.1  Four  days  later  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  Wendell  Willkie,  also  urged  Congress  to  introduce  conscription 
immediately.2 

The  bill  in  its  final  form  was  approved  by  both  Houses  on  14  September 
1940.  It  provided  for  the  registration  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-six.  Not  more  than  900,000  men  were  to  be  called  into 
military  service  at  once  except  in  time  of  war,  and  the  area  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  was  limited  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  United  States  overseas 
territories  and  possessions,  including  the  Philippines.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  selection  of  the  men  drafted  in  order  to  allow  the  deferment  of  men 
engaged  on  work  of  national  importance.  Service  was  limited  to  one  year 
with  the  forces,  after  which  the  men  would  be  placed  on  the  reserve.3  Two 
days  later  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  and  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
mustering  of  man-power  in  the  United  States.4  On  16  October  more  than 
16  million  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-six  were 
registered  for  military  service.  Meanwhile,  over  6,500  local  boards  were 
set  up  to  classify  and  select  the  men.  On  29  October  a  national  lottery, 
presided  over  by  Roosevelt,  was  held  and  numbers  were  drawn  to  fix 
the  priority  under  which  men  would  be  called  before  the  selection 
boards.5 

The  defence  planners  had  hoped  that  the  Selective  Service  Bill  would  be 
passed  by  1  August  1 940,  in  order  to  enable  the  new  recruits  to  start  train¬ 
ing  while  the  weather  was  still  warm  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  quartered 
under  canvas.  As  a  result  of  the  long  delay  the  first  conscripts6  were  not 
called  up  until  late  autumn.  With  winter  setting  in,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  huts  to  house  the  men,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  start  training  on 
a  big  scale  before  the  spring  of  1941.  Meanwhile  the  supply  of  equipment 
was  still  so  short  that,  according  to  an  authoritative  report  (the  Strong 
Memorandum),  submitted  to  Roosevelt  by  his  military  advisers  on  23 
September  1940,  the  War  Department  would  have  found  it  difficult,  at 
that  date,  to  maintain  in  the  field  a  balanced  force  of  even  as  few  as 
55,000  men.7  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  delays,  General  Marshall 
was  able  to  report  that  by  July  1941  the  army  had  been  increased  eight¬ 
fold  and  now  numbered  approximately  1,400,000  men.8 

1  New  York  Times,  7  September  1940. 

2  Ibid.  11  September  1940. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act  see  Documents 
on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-1941,  p.  672. 

4  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  p.  428. 

5  Ibid.  p.  510. 

6  The  word  ‘conscript’  was  disliked  in  the  United  States.  Alternative  terms  used  were  Selective 
Service  men,  draftees,  trainees,  selectees,  and  even  inductees. 

7  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  178. 

8  U.S.A.,  Department  of  War:  The  War  Reports  of  General  Marshall,  p.  28. 
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(b)  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Concepts  of  Hemisphere  Defence 
(1)  The  Threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Down  to  June  1940  the  United  States  Government’s  approved  defence 
policies  and  the  strategic  war  plans  based  thereon  (e.g.  the  joint  Army- 
Navy  War  Plans,  Rainbow  Nos.  1-5)  provided  in  general  terms  for  the 
possibility  of  active  operations  as  far  afield  as  the  Western  Pacific  in  one 
direction  and  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  other,  in  addition  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  defence  of  the  American  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  fall  of  France  and  a  fear  that  Great  Britain  might  either  suffer 
defeat  or  accept  a  compromise  peace  with  Hitler  led  to  a  clarification  of 
United  States  policy  and  strategy.  War  Plan  Rainbow  No.  4  of  June  1940, 
for  example,  called  for  the  sending,  if  necessary,  of  United  States  ground, 
air,  and  naval  forces  to  any  part  of  South  America  which  might  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  Axis  attacks  or  by  subversive  action  on  the  part  of  Axis-supported 
local  movements.1  The  responsible  chiefs  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  had  now  to  consider  very  closely  what  would  be  the  limits  of  their 
capacity  to  take  action  if  they  had  to  take  it  in  the  immediate  future. 
Urgent  requests  from  Brazil  for  aid  in  case  of  need  evoked  at  Washington 
a  staff  memorandum  that  was  submitted  on  12  June  1940  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  1  August.  As  a  temporary  necessity,  the  Latin 
American  countries  were  now  distributed  in  four  categories  of  degrees  of 
urgency,  with  the  first  priority  assigned  to  Mexico  and  Brazil.  The  War 
Department  General  Staff  was  facing  the  fact  that,  for  the  time  being,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  take  effective  action  farther  south  than  the  ‘bulge’  of 
Brazil.2  The  increases  voted  in  the  strength  of  the  army  and  the  air  forces, 
and  the  projected  transfer  of  naval  units  from  the  Pacific,  were  intended 
to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  (which  would  not  be  as  soon  as  desirable)  the 
additional  forces  that  might  be  required  for  giving  naval  and  military 
effect  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States’  present  programme.  It  was 
assumed  that  Axis  action  directed  against  South  America  might  begin  six 
months  after  the  defeat  of  Britain,  or  after  an  Anglo-German  compromise 
peace  giving  the  Axis  Powers  a  free  hand  in  the  Atlantic.  Alarm,  in  May 
1940,  over  reports  that  the  Germans  were  going  to  pounce  on  Uruguay 
led  to  the  dispatch,  in  June,  of  two  United  States  cruisers  to  Montevideo. 

In  his  first  emergency  defence  message  to  Congress  on  16  May  1940 
Roosevelt  called  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  American  hemisphere 
against  invasion  or  control  or  domination  by  non-American  nations. 
More  than  a  year  earlier,  in  an  address  to  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
14  April  1939,  he  had  declared:  ‘The  American  peace  .  .  .  has  no  quality 
of  weakness  in  it.  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  it,  and  to  defend  it  to  the 

1  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  103,  106,  188. 

2  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  619-20. 
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fullest  extent  of  our  strength,  matching  force  to  force  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  subvert  our  institutions  or  to  impair  the  independence  of  any  one 
of  our  group.’1  In  both  these  addresses  he  had  reasserted  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover  defence  of  the  whole  hemisphere,  but 
between  April  1 939  and  May  1 940  there  had  been  a  vast  change  in  the  world 
situation.  On  19  April  1940  the  Argentine  Government  was  moved  by 
the  German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  to  propose  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  should  give  themselves  a  freer  hand  by  changing  over  from 
neutrality  to  non-belligerency.2  This  proposal  found  no  favour  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  though,  on  19  May,  the  American  Republics  did  act  on  a  Uru¬ 
guayan  proposal  that  they  should  make  a  collective  protest  against  the 
German  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  this  was  an  ineffective  gesture. 
By  May  1940  it  seemed  probable  that  the  United  States  would  indeed 
have  to  match  ‘force  to  force’  if  she  were  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  as  originally  promulgated  in  1823  had  been  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  United  States  aspirations.  President  Monroe 
had  made  it  clear  that  interference  on  the  American  continent  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act,  but  no  actual  guarantee  had  been  given  to 
the  American  Republics  that  their  independence  would  be  safeguarded. 
Nor  was  the  United  States  then  in  a  position  to  give  such  a  guarantee. 
The  general  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  doctrine  had  been  mainly 
due  to  the  preoccupation  of  European  nations  with  the  balance  of  power 
at  home  and  to  the  strength  and  goodwill  of  the  British  navy.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1940  it  seemed  probable  that  both  these  conditions  might 
soon  cease  to  apply.  Europe  might  shortly  be  united  under  German 
hegemony  and  the  British  fleet  might  have  surrendered  or  have  been  sunk. 
In  this  eventuality  the  defence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  American  Republics  themselves  and  primarily  on 
the  United  States;  and  the  United  States,  though  her  potential  strength 
was  immense,  was  still  in  the  early  stages  of  rearmament.  Among  the 
Latin  American  Republics  the  only  states  which  had  armies  and  navies 
that  could  make  any  contribution  towards  the  defence  of  the  hemisphere 
were  the  ABC  countries  (Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile),  and  their  con¬ 
currence  in  a  policy  of  Pan  American  collective  security  was  by  no  means 
certain.  Though  the  north-eastward  bulge  of  Brazil  was  the  obvious  first 
objective  for  any  attempt,  on  Germany’s  part,  to  win  a  military  foothold 
in  the  Americas,  even  Brazil’s  sense  of  being  in  danger  was  not  so  lively  as 
to  extinguish  her  sensitiveness  about  the  safeguarding  of  her  sovereign 
independence  against  possible  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Chile  and  Argentina  were  sensitive  a  fortiori ,  since  both  these 
Republics  were  more  remote  than  Brazil  was  from  the  danger  point,  while 

1  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  iggg  vol.,  p.  195.  2  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  608. 
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Argentina  cherished  ambitions,  looking  towards  a  regional  hegemony  for 
herself,  in  rivalry  with  the  Pan  American  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Co-ordination  of  American  policies  for  defence  meant  co-operation  in 
the  diplomatic,  economic,  political,  and  military  fields — no  easy  task  in 
view  of  the  divergent  economic  interests  of  the  Republics  and  the  fear  of 
United  States  domination  which  existed  in  Latin  America,  even  in  those 
countries  that  were  linked  with  the  United  States  by  the  closest  ties  of 
self-interest  and  goodwill.  The  Pan  American  system  was  still  largely  an 
ideal  and  not  yet  a  fait  accompli ,  although,  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Good  Neighbour  policy  at  Washington,  successive  inter- American  con¬ 
ferences  had  done  much  to  improve  co-operation  among  the  Republics. 
As  the  aggressive  nature  of  Japanese  and  German  policies  had  become 
more  and  more  evident,  the  United  States  Government  had  given  increas¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  defence  of  the  Americas.  Thus,  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and  at  Lima  in  1938,  provision  for  consultation  in  the 
event  of  a  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  been  made,  but  no 
obligations  for  common  action  had  been  undertaken.  The  Republics  were 
willing  to  discuss  collaboration  but  not  to  accept  any  form  of  political 
integration  that  would  restrict  their  independence  of  action.  At  the  Panama 
meeting  in  September  19391  it  had  been  fairly  easy  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  common  policy  of  neutrality,  since  all  the  Republics  were  united  in  their 
determination  to  remain  neutral.  Cracks  in  the  surface  of  Pan  American 
solidarity  had,  however,  appeared  when  the  question  had  arisen  of  sanc¬ 
tions  against  belligerent  Powers  infringing  the  safety  zone.2  As  a  result  of 
the  German  victories  in  Europe  and  the  consequent  threat  to  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  Americas,  the  United  States  Government  were  faced 
with  a  much  harder  task,  the  immediate  co-ordination  of  American 
policies  for  defence.  This  was  the  problem  which  the  Foreign  Ministers 
were  invited  to  consider  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Havana  in  July.3 

There  were  two  main  ways  by  which  Germany  might  try  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  American  continent.  She  might  try  to  establish  pro-Nazi 
governments  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  through  economic 
pressure  and  the  use  of  fifth  columns,4  and  she  might  try  to  obtain  possession 
or  control  of  the  European  states’  territories  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(2)  European  Territories  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Non-Transfer  Doctrine 

The  problem  of  European  states’  territorial  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  had  been  foreseen  in  Resolution  16  of  the  Panama  Con¬ 
ference  of  23  September-3  October  1939,  and  had  already  arisen  in  a 

1  See  above,  pp.  442-3.  2  See  above,  p.  448. 

3  See  further  below,  p.  491.  At  the  Panama  meeting  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  at  Havana,  Cuba,  on  1  October  1 940,  unless  circumstances  made  an  earlier  meeting  desirable. 
In  June  1940,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  and  other  Governments,  the  date  of  the  meeting 
was  advanced  to  July.  4  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  814. 
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practical  form  over  the  position  of  Greenland  and  Iceland  after  the 
German  occupation  of  Denmark  in  April.  Greenland  lay  almost  entirely, 
and  Iceland  partially,  within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  political  part 
of  the  problem  of  Iceland  was  solved  by  the  decision  of  the  Althing  (the 
Icelandic  Assembly)  on  9  April  to  exercise  the  executive  authority  vested 
in  the  Danish  King  and  to  take  charge  of  Iceland’s  foreign  affairs.  On 
16  April  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to  establish  direct  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  relations  with  the  Icelandic  Government.  The 
security  problem  was  met  by  Britain’s  decision  to  send  troops  to  Iceland 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  Hitler’s  hands.  Britain’s  assurance 
that  her  troops  would  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  the  United  States  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
defence  of  Greenland — which,  unlike  Iceland,  lay  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  conventionally  defined,  and  therefore  fell  within  the  scope 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — was  felt  at  Washington  to  be  a  problem  which 
should  be  handled  by  no  country  except  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  Government  were  unwilling  to  take  over  the 
military  protection  of  Greenland,  because  the  State  Department  feared 
that  this  might  create  a  precedent  for  a  seizure  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  by  the  Japanese  if  Holland  were  to  be  overrun  by  the  Germans. 
Accordingly,  proposals  made  by  the  Greenland  authorities  that  the  United 
States  should  send  protective  forces  were  rejected,  though  the  United  States 
Government  did  agree  to  send  some  coastguard  cutters  and  to  provide  a 
light  gun  to  defend  the  cryolite  mines  at  Ivigtut  against  raiding  vessels.1 
This  negative  attitude  at  Washington  was  accepted  readily  in  London,  but 
more  reluctantly  at  Ottawa.  American  forces  were  not  sent  to  Greenland 
until  the  following  year.2  A  further  difficulty  arose  when,  after  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Holland,  France  and  Britain  sent  forces  to  occupy  the  Dutch  West 
Indian  islands  of  Aruba  and  Curasao  in  order  to  protect  their  extensive 
oil  refineries.  Diplomatic  protests  were  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  British  Government.  In  an  interview  with  Lord 
Lothian  on  10  May  Hull  said  that  the  British  action  might  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  and  he  again  drew  attention  to  the 
danger  of  setting  a  precedent  for  Japanese  action  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Roosevelt  asked  the  British  Government — through  their  Ambassador — to 
confirm  that  they  had  no  intention  of  intervening  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  to  request  the  Dutch  Government  to  confirm  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  asking  for  British  assistance  overseas,  and  to  announce  that 
British  and  French  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Dutch  West 

1  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  754-7.  The  parts  of  the  gun  were  still  lying  unassembled  at  Ivigtut  in 
October  1 940,  because  there  was  no  Greenlander  technician  who  could  do  the  job,  and  the 
United  States  Government  boggled  at  asking  an  American  technician  to  do  it  (Langer  and 
Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  685). 

2  See  below,  p.  522. 
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Indies  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  British  agreed  to  do  this,  and 
Halifax  made  a  public  announcement  to  this  effect  on  12  May.1  The 
United  States  Government  also  feared  that  the  occupation  of  a  territory  by 
one  belligerent  might  lead  to  an  attack  by  the  opposing  belligerent.  Two 
months  later  the  danger  of  a  clash  between  Bridsh  and  Vichy-controlled 
French  warships  at  Martinique  was  to  cause  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  much  concern. 

By  June  1940  the  threat  to  American  security  from  the  American 
possessions  of  European  states  had  become  acute.  Holland  had  fallen  and 
France  was  doomed;  Britain’s  fate  was  uncertain.  Even  if  Germany  did 
not  try  to  seize  the  West  European  states’  overseas  possessions  by  force, 
French  and  Netherlands  Governments  subservient  to  Germany  could  use 
their  Caribbean  possessions  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  without  an  actual 
transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Germany.  In  these  circumstances  the  United 
States  Government  felt  that  it  was  imperative  both  to  take  secret  military 
precautions  against  the  worst  possible  eventualities  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  what  could  be  done  to  stave  off  these  possibilities  by  political  pre¬ 
ventive  measures. 

After  consultation  with  the  British  Government  and  with  certain  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  in  June  1940,  draft  joint  Army-Navy  opera¬ 
tional  plans  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
new  joint  Army-Navy  strategic  War  Plan,  Rainbow  No.  4.  These  in¬ 
cluded  plans  for  the  occupation  by  United  States  forces  (associated,  if 
possible,  with  forces  of  other  American  Republics  and  Canada)  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  European  Allies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (British 
possessions  as  well  as  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish).2  These  plans  also 
covered  possessions  in  the  Pacific  in  the  area  east  of  the  180th  meridian. 
In  addition  they  provided  for  joint  action  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  in  the  area  south  of  the  Equator.  The  diplomatic  and  political  action 
subsequently  taken,  as  described  below,  was  intended  to  provide  the 
necessary  sanctions  and  agreements  for  the  possible  military  action  that 
might  have  to  be  taken  by  United  States  forces. 

The  first  political  move  initiated  by  the  Administration  at  Washington 
was  to  make  a  public  reaffirmation  of  the  non-transfer  clause  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  In  doing  this  they  had  the  full  support  of  the  American  public, 
which  regarded  the  doctrine  as  an — in  fact,  as  the  only — immutable 
principle  in  American  foreign  policy.  Suggestions  had  already  been  made 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press  that  the  United  States  should  buy  British, 
French,  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  that  she 
should  undertake  a  protective  occupation  of  these  territories. 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  814-15;  Herbert  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1948),  p.  56.  See  also  below,  p.  581.  2  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  106. 
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On  3  June  a  resolution  drafted  by  the  State  Department  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.1  The  resolution  reaffirmed  that  the  United  States 
would  not  recognize  any  transfer  of  territory,  nor  acquiesce  in  any  attempt 
to  transfer  any  territory,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  one  non- 
American  Power  to  another.  It  added  that,  if  such  a  transfer  appeared 
likely,  the  United  States  would,  in  addition  to  other  measures,  consult 
with  other  American  Republics  on  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard  their  common  interests.2  The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  on  17  June,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
following  day  by  380  votes  to  8.  The  substance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  was  communicated  to  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  on 
18  June.3  In  the  German  reply,  sent  on  1  July,  Ribbentrop  said  that  the 
American  note  was  ‘without  object’,  since  there  was  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Germany  intended  to  acquire  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  United  States  Government  apparently 
interpreted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  manner  which  gave  some  countries 
the  right  to  possess  territories  while  denying  it  to  others.  Germany  could 
not  accept  this  interpretation.  Moreover,  the  American  nations’  demand 
for  non-intervention  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  be  regarded  as 
valid  only  on  condition  that  they  did  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
European  continent.  Hull  at  once  issued  a  statement  denying  that  there 
was  any  resemblance  between  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Axis  New 
Order.  Unlike  the  so-called  New  Order,  whose  aim  was  conquest,  he 
said,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  existed  solely  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and 
did  not  imply  any  assumption  of  hegemony  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.4  In  their  note  of  18  June  the  United  States  Government  had 
notified  Germany  that  they  were  prepared  to  take  unilateral  action  if  the 
need  should  arise.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  co-operation  and 
agreement  of  the  other  American  Republics  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  common  front  for  hemisphere  defence.  The  United 
States  Government  were  also  anxious  to  avoid  a  scramble  among  the 
Republics  for  certain  colonies.  Hull  was  afraid  that  Germany  might  try 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  some  of  the  Republics  by  offering  them  European- 
owned  territories  in  the  New  World  in  exchange  for  ‘economic  and  political 
vassalage’,  and  might  thus  break  the  solid  Pan  American  front  which  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  build.5 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  816. 

2  H.  J.  Resolution  556  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  iggg-ig^o,  p.  89) . 

3  For  the  text  of  the  United  States  note  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  June  1 940,  pp.  681-2. 
The  Governments  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  informed  in  the 
same  sense. 

4  For  the  text  of  Hull’s  statement  on  the  German  reply  see  ibid.  6  July  1940,  pp.  3-4. 

5  Hull,  op.  cit.  p.  822. 
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(3)  The  Act  of  Havana  and  the  Declaration  of  Reciprocal  Assurance 

A  common  policy  for  action  regarding  European  states’  possessions  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was,  therefore,  the  most  important  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  American  Republics  which 
opened  at  Havana  on  21  July  1940. 1  Hull,  who  led  the  United  States 
delegation,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  principal  committee,  which  was 
concerned  with  this  problem.  In  his  opening  address  on  22  July  he  out¬ 
lined  the  United  States’  proposals,  which  had  been  worked  out  in  Washing¬ 
ton  before  the  opening  of  the  conference  and  had  been  circulated  on  1  r 
July  in  the  form  of  a  draft  convention  and  a  draft  resolution.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  while  refusing  to  allow  the  transfer  of  European  states’ 
possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  other  non-American  states, 
would  themselves  renounce  all  idea  of  annexing  these  territories  to  this  or 
that  American  republic.  If  the  necessity  should  arise,  they  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  territories  through  a  collective  trusteeship  during  the  period  of 
emergency.2  As  soon  as  conditions  allowed,  each  territory  would  be 
restored  to  its  original  owner  or  be  given  its  independence.  The  existing 
claims  of  Republics  to  some  of  the  territories  would  not  be  affected.  On 
23  July  Hull  introduced  a  resolution  embodying  his  trusteeship  proposal. 

The  United  States  resolution  was  opposed  by  the  Argentine  delegate, 
Dr.  Melo,  who  was  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  a  non-transfer  declaration.3 
He  circulated  a  counter-draft,  proposing  that  the  problem  of  European 
countries’  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  solved  by 
giving  these  territories  their  independence.  Argentina’s  attitude  was 
founded  partly  on  her  traditional  policy  of  opposition  to  the  United 
States  and  her  unwillingness  to  follow  blindly  in  Leviathan’s  wake.  As 
the  second  most  powerful  state  in  the  Pan  American  group,  she  was  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  United  States  leadership  in  matters  affecting  the  whole 
American  continent.  In  addition,  the  Argentine  Government  were  not 
prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  collective  war  against  Germany,  particularly 
as  they  were  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  United  States  would  be  able 
or  willing  to  protect  South  America  either  on  the  military4  or  on  the 

1  For  text  of  agenda  and  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Havana  meeting  see  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace:  International  Conferences  of  American  States:  First  Supplement,  1933- 

i94°>  pp-  343  seqq- 

2  This  proposal  for  a  collective  trusteeship  had  been  initiated  by  Roosevelt  in  a  memorandum 
of  4  May  1940  and  been  welcomed  by  Welles  in  a  letter  of  6  May  (Langer  and  Gleason:  The 
Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  624-5). 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  823-4. 

4  In  fact  the  decision  embodied  in  the  new  basic  War  Plan,  Rainbow  No.  4  (see  above,  p.  485), 
was  to  extend  protection  to  the  whole  hemisphere,  but  at  this  date  it  was  only  a  plan.  Forces  to 
implement  it  were  lacking.  Pending  the  necessary  increases  in  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
a  strategic  paper  of  27  June  1940  on  the  Basis  for  Immediate  Decisions  Concerning  the  National  Defense 
defined  the  limits  of  the  possibilities  of  immediate  assistance  to  Latin  American  Republics. 
Before  December  1940  the  army  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  operations  south  of  the 
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economic  plane.  Substance  had  been  given  to  these  doubts  by  the  evidence 
given  by  United  States  naval  and  military  leaders  at  congressional  hear¬ 
ings,  and  by  the  public  debate  in  the  United  States  on  the  extent  of  the 
area  which  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  defend.  Articles 
advocating  the  adoption  of  ‘quartersphere’  defence1  were  still  appearing 
in  the  United  States  press  while  the  Havana  Conference  was  in  session.2 

The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  by  Hull’s  appealing  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  over  the  head  of  the  Argentine 
Government,  who  were  responsible  for  the  instructions  given  to  Melo. 
President  Ortiz  agreed  that  Melo  should  work  with  the  United  States  and 
other  delegations  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Hull.3  Agreement  was  reached 
on  27  April  and  was  embodied  in  the  Act  and  Convention  of  Havana. 
The  terms  of  the  Act  and  Convention  were  substantially  in  agreement 
with  the  United  States  resolution,  although  the  words  ‘provisional 
administration’  were  substituted  for  ‘collective  trusteeship  .  The  act, 
which  was  to  take  effect  immediately,  pending  the  ratification  of  the 
convention,  set  up  an  emergency  committee  authorized  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  any  European  possession  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  might  be  threatened.  If  there  were  not  sufficient  time  to  summon  the 
committee  before  taking  action,  one  republic,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  another,  was  empowered  to  take  immediate  steps  to  meet  the  danger. 
The  act  gave  the  United  States  what  she  wanted — the  right  to  act  as 
mandatory  for  the  Latin  American  Republics,  since  rapid  action  might 
be  essential — on  condition  that  the  future  of  the  territories  in  question 
should  be  determined  by  consultation. 

Another  important  step  forward  in  Pan  American  co-operation  for 
common  defence  was  taken  in  the  Declaration  of  Reciprocal  Assurance 
and  Go-operation  for  the  Defence  of  the  Nations,  which  was  adopted  at 
the  Havana  meeting.  Like  previous  declarations,  it  provided  for  con¬ 
sultation  in  case  of  danger,  but  it  stated  in  addition  ‘that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  non-American  state  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of 
the  territory,  the  sovereignty,  or  the  political  independence  of  any  American 
state  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  states  which 
sign  this  declaration’.  The  declaration  also  authorized  the  conclusion  of 
bilateral  agreements  to  organize  co-operation  for  defence  and  assistance. 
During  1 940-1  bilateral  agreements  were  concluded  between  the  United 

latitude  of  Venezuela  unless  mobilization  and  Selective  Service  were  immediately  made  effective. 
If  it  were  decided  to  take  action  before  that  period,  the  navy  would  be  prepared  to  give  assistance 
to  sustain  existing  governments  in  so  far  as  its  other  calls  allowed.  A  scale  of  priorities  was  also 
drawn  up  for  supplying  arms  and  financial  assistance  to  enable  Latin  American  countries  to 
build  up  their  defence.  First  priority  was  given  to  Brazil  and  Republics  north  of  the  Brazilian 
‘bulge’  (see  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  620-1). 

1  i.e.  defence  of  the  North  American  and  Caribbean  areas  only. 

2  See  Arthur  Krock  in  New  York  Times,  26  July  1940. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs ,  i.  826. 
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States  and  some  of  the  Latin  American  states.  On  5  March  1941  Panama 
agreed  to  allow  the  United  States  the  use  of  defence  bases  outside  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  on  1  April  1941  a  convention  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  reciprocal  use  of  airfields  and  bases  by 
aircraft  in  transit.  In  general,  the  Latin  American  states  were  reluctant 
to  grant  the  United  States  occupational  rights  in  bases  on  their  territories, 
notwithstanding  the  United  States  Government’s  insistence — e.g.  in  a 
public  statement  by  Sumner  Welles  on  13  November  1940 — that  the 
facilities  for  which  they  were  asking  were  intended  to  be  not  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the  use  of  all  states  members  of 
the  Pan  American  organization.1  However,  by  the  end  of  1940,  the  United 
States  had  concluded  defence  agreements  with  every  South  American 
republic  except  Argentina. 

(4)  Rearmament  and  Economic  Defence 2 

The  success  of  the  Havana  meeting  in  the  political  sphere  far  exceeded 
expectations,  as  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  pessimism  in  the  United 
States  regarding  its  outcome.  Results  in  the  economic  field  were  less 
spectacular.  Economic  defence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  another 
difficult  problem  for  the  United  States.  The  economies  of  North  America 
and  the  Latin  American  states  in  the  southern  temperate  zone3  were  not 
complementary,  and  in  peace-time  the  Republics  were  content  to  go  their 
separate  ways :  it  was  only  in  time  of  war  that  the  question  of  economic 
co-operation  and  the  co-ordination  of  economic  policies  really  came  to 
life.  Though  economic  co-operation  had  been  a  recurrent  theme  at  Pan 
American  conferences,  it  was  one  which  did  not  inspire  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  South  American  Republics,  since  they  feared  that  it  would 
result  in  their  becoming  dependent  on  the  United  States  in  their  economic 
life.  In  peace-time  the  Latin  American  Republics’  principal  trade  rela¬ 
tions  were  with  European  countries.  The  increasing  success  of  German 
economic  penetration  in  Latin  America  during  the  pre-war  years  had 
caused  great  concern  to  the  United  States  and  had  given  rise  to  fresh 
attempts  to  create  a  Pan  American  common  economic  front.4  After  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Committee 
set  up  by  the  Panama  Conference  had  worked  on  schemes  for  increasing 
inter-American  trade.  An  Inter- American  Bank  had  been  discussed  and  an 

1  The  question  of  United  States  bases  in  Latin  America  is  further  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for 
1 939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  109,  1 19,  145-6;  cf.  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared 
War,  pp.  151-8. 

2  For  particulars  of  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  to  build  up  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  War  and  the  Neutrals, 

pp.  iosseqq.  .  . 

3  i.e.  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  but  not,  of  course,  Brazil,  whose  vast  territory  straddled 

the  southern  temperate  zone  and  the  tropics. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  9-12. 
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Inter-American  Development  Commission  had  been  set  up  to  consider  the 
development  of  existing  or  new  products  in  the  Latin  American  states. 
These  were,  however,  long-term  projects,  whereas  in  June  1940  the  German 
threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  demanded  more  immediate  action.  The 
Latin  American  Republics  were  already  suffering  from  the  loss  of  their 
European  markets  as  a  result  of  the  Allies’  blockade  and  the  German 
occupation  of  neutral  countries;  and  the  result,  for  them,  had  been  the 
accumulation  of  large  export  surpluses.  If  Germany  were  to  gain  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  European  economy,  the  South  American  Republics 
would  have  to  face  the  problem  of  coming  to  terms  with  Hitler  or  being 
left  with  huge  surpluses,  unless  they  could  vastly  increase  their  exports  to 
the  United  States,  from  which  their  products  were  kept  out  by  high  tariff 
walls. 

To  meet  this  problem  Roosevelt  and  his  economic  advisers  evolved  a 
plan  for  an  inter-American  corporation — a  giant  cartel — to  handle  the 
surpluses  of  the  whole  hemisphere.  The  cartel  scheme,  which  was 
expounded  by  Roosevelt  to  the  American  people  on  21  June  1940,  met 
with  considerable  opposition  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics.  In  the  United  States  it  was  criticized 
in  general  on  grounds  of  expense  and  in  particular  by  agricultural  and 
business  circles  that  were  jealous  for  their  own  interests.  The  Latin 
American  Republics  objected  to  it  because,  as  usual,  they  feared  that  it 
would  lead  to  economic  domination  of  the  hemisphere  by  the  United 
States.  As  the  United  States  would  have  to  take  the  main  financial  risk, 
she  would  have  to  insist  on  a  central  marketing  organization,  and  this,  in 
turn,  would  necessitate  the  control  of  production  in  the  various  countries. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Havana  meeting  the  original  scheme  was  dropped 
and  was  replaced  by  more  modest  proposals  designed  to  implement  the 
emergency  purposes  of  the  original  plan.1  On  22  July  1940  Roosevelt 
asked  Congress  for  legislation  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  $200  million  to  $700  million  and  to  remove  various  restrictions 
on  the  use  to  which  credits  might  be  put,  ‘to  the  end  that  the  Bank  may  be 
of  greater  assistance  to  our  neighbors  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including 
financing  the  handling  and  orderly  marketing  of  some  part  of  their 
surpluses’.2 

At  the  Havana  meeting  it  was  decided  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
activities  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  was  instructed  to  consider  and  advise  on  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  export  surplus  problem.  No  comprehensive  plan  for 
integrating  the  American  economies  was  agreed  on.  As  the  months 
wore  on  and  the  prospects  of  Britain’s  survival  grew  brighter,  there  was 

1  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945,  p.  33. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-1541,  p.  549. 
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increasing  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  States,  and,  on  her  side,  co-operation  was 
facilitated  by  the  setting  up  at  Washington,  on  16  August  1940,  of  an 
Office  for  Co-ordination  of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  (under 
the  N.D.A.C.)  and  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.1  The  problem  of  Latin  American  export  surpluses  was  met  to 
some  extent  by  a  big  increase  in  trade  with  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  rearmament  programme.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1941,  United 
States  purchases  from  Latin  America  showed  a  50  per  cent,  increase  on  the 
figures  for  the  same  period  in  1940,  and  a  100  per  cent,  increase  over 
1939. 2  In  the  course  of  1941  the  United  States  made  arrangements  with 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Argentina  for  purchasing  their  surpluses  of 
certain  strategically  important  raw  materials.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  supplying  Latin  American  countries,  at  not  prohibitively  high 
prices,  with  United  States  substitutes  for  European  goods  that  were  no 
longer  obtainable.3 

(c)  Aid  to  Britain  ‘Short  of  War’ 

The  policy  accepted  by  the  United  States  Government  in  June  1940 
called  for  non-belligerent  aid  to  Britain  in  addition  to  a  rapid  build-up  of 
their  own  armed  forces  in  order  to  provide  adequate  defence  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  summer  of  1940  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
these  two  objectives  were  to  be  reconciled,  considering  the  slenderness  of 
American  resources  available  at  that  date.  All  immediately  available  arms 
had  already  been  collected  for  shipment  to  Britain.4  Moreover,  while  the 
importance  of  Britain  as  the  United  States’  first  line  of  defence  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers,  it  was  doubtful  how  long  this  first  line 
would  hold.  Military  opinion  was  pessimistic  regarding  Britain’s  chances 
of  survival  during  the  summer  months,  although  by  October  1940  the 
United  States  General  Staffs  hoped,  and  expected,  that  the  British  Isles 
could  be  held  as  the  central  fortress  from  which,  eventually,  a  campaign 
for  the  liberation  of  subjugated  continental  countries  could  be  launched. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  Government  were  not  prepared  to  take  any 
action  which  might  involve  them  in  a  war  for  which  neither  the  armed 
forces  nor  the  American  people  were  ready.  Hence  their  refusal  to  accept 
suggestions  for  action  of  this  nature  that  were  made  to  them  by  the  British 
Government  both  before  and  after  the  surrender  of  France.  Such  pro¬ 
posals,  which  were  put  in  personal  messages  from  Churchill  to  Roosevelt, 
as  well  as  through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels,  included  revision  of 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  699. 

2  Nicholas  John  Spykman:  America’s  Strategy  in  World  Politics  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace, 
1942),  p.  331 ;  Langer  and  Gleason  ( The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  593-4)  give  the  period  in  question  as 
‘the  first  nine  months’. 

3  See  ibid.  p.  594. 


4  See  above,  pp.  472-4. 
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the  Neutrality  Act  in  order  to  allow  American  merchantmen  to  carry 
supplies  to  Britain,  a  joint  conference  to  discuss  British  and  American 
fleet  movements  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  co-ordinated  action 
in  the  Far  East.  On  27-28  June  Lothian  asked  Hull  if  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  willing  to  join  in  firm  action  to  restrain  Japan, 
either  by  sending  units  of  the  United  States  fleet  to  Singapore  or  by  the 
imposition  of  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  raw  materials  to  Japan.  Hull 
told  the  British  Ambassador  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  join  in  a  policy  of  either  restraint  or  appeasement,  which  were  the 
alternatives  put  forward  by  the  British  Government.1  On  the  other 
hand,  measures  which  would  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  his 
promise  of  material  and  non-belligerent  aid  to  Britain  were  already  being 
undertaken,  such  as  the  revised  aircraft  and  munitions  programmes  and 
legislation  which  would  allow  him  to  control  the  export  of  strategic 
materials  and  supplies. 

British  requests  for  material  aid  were  for  aircraft,  destroyers,  light  naval 
craft,  military  equipment,  food,  and  raw  materials.  The  list  of  Britain’s 
requirements,  which  were  set  out  in  two  long  memoranda  presented  by 
Lothian  on  27  June  and  3  July,  covered  both  immediate  needs  and  a  first 
attempt  to  estimate  Britain’s  long-term  requirements  from  the  United 
States.2  These  large  demands  for  arms  and  supplies  were  the  result  of 
a  complete  revision  of  Britain’s  earlier  economic  policy  that  had  been 
decided  upon  by  Churchill’s  War  Cabinet  after  the  German  victories  in 
the  west.  The  balance  of  payments  policy  which  had  curtailed  British 
buying  since  the  outbreak  of  war  was  now  abandoned.  Churchill  and 
Lothian  told  the  United  States  Government  that  there  would  be  a  limit 
to  their  ability  to  pay  cash  for  the  supplies  that  they  needed.3 

The  most  striking  single  contribution  to  the  defence  of  Britain  before 
Roosevelt’s  re-election  in  November  1940 — as  well  as  the  most  widely 
publicized — was  the  transfer  of  fifty  ‘over-age’4  American  destroyers  to  the 
British  navy  in  September.  The  agreement  for  their  transfer,  which  was 
reached  on  2  September,  was  the  outcome  of  prolonged  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  Britain’s  need  for  additional  destroyers 
had  been  mentioned  by  Churchill  for  the  first  time  in  his  letter  of  1 5  May 
to  Roosevelt.5  On  16  May  Roosevelt  had  cabled  to  Churchill  that  the 
destroyers  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  authorization  of  Congress 
and  that  he  did  not  think  the  moment  opportune  for  asking  Congress  to 
agree  to  this  transfer.  Moreover,  he  doubted  whether  the  United  States 

1  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  69-71. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  801-3;  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  225. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1 19. 

4  The  destroyers  handed  over  to  Britain  had  been  commissioned  in  1917-21  and  recommis¬ 
sioned  in  1940.  Destroyers  in  this  category  were  designated  ‘over-age’  after  a  life  of  sixteen  years. 

5  See  above,  p.  472. 
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could  spare  them.1  In  June,  after  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war,  Churchill  had 
again  urged  Roosevelt  to  send  the  destroyers,  and  on  31  July  he  had  re¬ 
peated  that  Britain’s  need  for  destroyers  was  urgent.2 

Meanwhile  Roosevelt  had  been  considering  how  best  the  matter  could 
be  arranged.  He  did  not  wish  to  ask  for  congressional  authorization,  since 
this  would  have  entailed  prolonged  and  bitter  debate  in  Congress.  Public 
discussion  from  June  onward  showed  that  opinion  was  sharply  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  releasing  the  destroyers.  Advocates  of  help 
for  Britain  were  impatient  at  the  Administration’s  delay,  and  on  31  July 
the  Allied  Aid  Committee3  started  a  nation-wide  campaign  urging  that  the 
destroyers  should  be  sold  to  Britain.  Roosevelt  believed  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  disposal  of  the  destroyers  met,  if  they  were  exchanged  for  bases  in 
British-owned  territory  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  the  United 
States  was  anxious  to  acquire  on  strategic  grounds.  One  of  the  principal 
legal  obstacles  to  the  transfer  of  the  destroyers  was  Section  14  of  the 
National  Defence  Act  of  28  June  1940,  which  provided  that  no  material 
belonging  to  the  United  States  armed  services  should  be  handed  over  to 
a  foreign  Power  unless  the  chief  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  certified  that 
its  use  was  ‘not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States’.  The  Attorney 
General,  in  an  opinion  given  on  27  August  on  the  legality  of  the  proposed 
exchange,  advised  the  President  that  a  transaction  which  would  strengthen 
the  total  defensive  position  of  the  United  States  would  enable  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  certify  that  the  destroyers  were  not  essential.  He  also 
found  that  constitutionally  the  President  was  entitled  to  conclude  the 
transfer  as  an  Executive  Agreement  which  would  not  require  ratification 
by  the  Senate.4 

The  scheme  for  the  exchange  of  the  destroyers  for  a  lease  of  strategic 
points  in  British  territories  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  evolved  in 
Washington  in  July,  and  a  formal  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  to  the 
British  Government  through  Lothian  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Al¬ 
though  Roosevelt’s  exchange  scheme  solved  the  difficulties  on  the  American 
side,  it  was  not  so  palatable  to  the  British  Government.  Churchill  wished 
the  two  transactions  to  be  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  gifts.  If  they  were 
treated  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  British  people  might  think  the  exchange  an 
inadequate  one.  Finally  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  by  which  leases  for 
sites  in  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  were  to  be  gifts  from  Great  Britain 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  831. 

2  Churchill,  ii.  116-17,  167,  356;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  132-3,  188-9,  401-2. 

3  The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  which  was  formed  in  May  1 940, 
was  generally  abbreviated  to  Allied  Aid  Committee  or  the  White  Committee,  so  called  because 
its  chairman  and  founder  was  William  Allen  White. 

4  For  the  text  of  the  Attorney  General’s  opinion,  which  was  made  public  on  2  September,  see 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig4o-ig^i,  p.  207. 
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to  America.,  while  the  sites  in  the  Caribbean  area  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  destroyers. 

There  was  one  further  difficulty.  Before  agreeing  to  the  transfer  of  the 
destroyers  the  United  States  Government  wanted  a  formal  assurance  that 
the  British  fleet  would  in  no  event  be  surrendered  or  sunk  but  would  be 
sent,  if  need  be,  across  the  Atlantic  to  ports  in  Commonwealth  territory 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Churchill  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  a 
declaration  of  this  nature  would  compromise  Britain’s  liberty  of  action  and 
would  encourage  the  Axis  Powers  to  believe  that  Britain  thought  defeat 
possible.  Eventually  Churchill  agreed  to  the  publication  of  a  telegram  in 
which  he  confirmed  that  his  statement  in  Parliament  on  4  June  1940,  that 
the  fleet  would  never  be  surrendered  or  scuttled,  represented  the  policy  of 
his  Government.  He  added:  T  must  however  observe  that  these  hypo¬ 
thetical  contingencies  seem  more  likely  to  concern  the  German  Fleet,  or 
what  is  left  of  it,  than  our  own.’1 

The  last  difficulty  in  the  way  of  agreement  having  thus  been  overcome, 
the  arrangement  arrived  at  was  formalized  in  notes  exchanged  between 
Lothian  and  Hull  on  2  September  1940.2  On  the  following  day  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  public  by  Roosevelt  in  a  message  to  Congress.  In  his 
message  Roosevelt  stressed  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States.  The  acquisition  of  the  bases  was,  he  said,  ‘the  most  impor¬ 
tant  action  in  the  reinforcement  of  our  national  defense  that  has  been 
taken  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  .  .  .  The  value  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  these  outposts  of  security  is  beyond  calculation.’3  On 
6  September  Hull  notified  the  Governments  of  the  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  that  the  bases  acquired  from  Britain  would  be  ‘made  available 
alike  to  all  American  Republics’.4 

Although  the  destroyer-bases  exchange  was  the  biggest  step  yet  taken 
by  the  United  States  Government  away  from  neutrality  and  towards 
closer  co-operation  in  Anglo-American  defence  policies,  the  same  process 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  other  and  less  sensational  ways.  In  the 
supply  field  a  beginning  was  made  by  the  two  countries  in  planning 
defence  production,  in  determining  priorities,  and  in  making  allocations 
of  the  finished  products.  A  Joint  Anglo-American  Aircraft  Committee, 

1  Churchill,  ii.  367;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  414.  For  details  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  agree¬ 
ment  see  ibid.  pp.  353-68  and  398-416  respectively;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  831-43;  and  Langer  and 
Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  742-76. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-ig^i,  pp.  203-5. 

3  Ibid.  p.  206.  The  Louisiana  Territory  was  bought  by  Jefferson  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1803,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  without  previous  authorization  by  Congress. 

4  Ibid.  p.  196.  Requests  by  Britain  that  the  bases  should  be  available  to  her  too,  for  com¬ 
mercial  flying  as  well  as  for  naval  purposes,  were  refused  by  the  United  States,  for  fear  of  provok¬ 
ing  a  German  attack  on  the  hemisphere  and  of  compromising  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  of  the  Pan  American  organization  (Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War, 
pp.  170-2). 
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consisting  of  representatives  from  the  United  States  army  and  navy,  the 
British  Aircraft  Commission,  the  President’s  Liaison  Committee,  and  the 
N.D.A.C.,  was  set  up  in  August,  and  this  step  was  followed  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  joint  committees  on  tanks  and  other  munitions. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  United  States  Government’s 
accepting  large  orders  from  Britain  lay  in  the  different  types  of  weapons 
used  by  the  United  States  and  British  forces.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Service  Departments  were  naturally  unwilling  to  see  a  large 
amount  of  America’s  industrial  resources  locked  up  in  the  production  of 
weapons  of  a  type  which  would  be  of  only  limited  use  to  their  own  forces. 
In  August  and  September  steps  were  taken  by  the  Joint  Committees  to 
standardize  aircraft  and  other  types  of  armament.  The  standardization  of 
arms  was  discussed  by  United  States  officials  and  Sir  Walter  Layton 
during  his  visit  to  Washington  as  special  envoy  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Supply  in  the  autumn  of  1940.  The  British  negotiators  agreed  to  accept 
standard  American  arms  for  the  equipment  of  ten  British  divisions  that 
were  to  be  formed  for  service  in  the  Middle  East,  while  the  Americans 
agreed,  in  return,  to  do  their  best  to  meet  this  British  request.  This  paved 
the  way  for  British  agreement  to  accept  American-type  equipment  in 
general.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  pooling  of  information 
about  arms,  and  for  the  exchange  of  military  equipment  for  trial  by  the 
American  and  British  forces.1  On  25  October  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission  presented  to  the  President’s  Interdepartmental  Committee 
requests  for  12,000  more  aircraft,  in  addition  to  those  already  agreed 
to,  and  for  a  large  quantity  of  arms  for  units  already  in  formation,  as  well 
as  the  American-type  equipment  for  the  ten  divisions  already  mentioned.2 
This  comprehensive  and  colossal  British  request  was  approved  by  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Stimson  on  29  October,  on  the  understanding  that  the  equipment 
to  be  supplied  was  to  be  American-type,  and  members  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  responsible  for  production  were  asked  to  revise  their  plans  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  an  upward  direction  in  order  to  meet  these  new  commitments. 
In  an  historic  election  speech  at  Boston  on  30  October,3  Roosevelt  an¬ 
nounced  that  United  States  production  facilities  would  be  expanded  to 
meet  British  requirements  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  The  British  were  asked  to  furnish  a  detailed  schedule  of  their 
requirements. 

The  early  autumn  of  1940  also  saw  the  beginnings  of  joint  strategic 
planning  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  In  July 
Roosevelt  had  accepted  Churchill’s  invitation  to  send  senior  United  States 
army  and  navy  officers  to  London  for  secret  staff  talks.  Rear  Admiral 

1  See  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  pp.  230-1,  and  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease, 
pp.  45  seqq.;  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  184. 

2  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  48-50,  52-53.  3  See  further  below,  p.  504. 
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Ghormley  (Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations)  had  been  designated 
Special  Naval  Observer,  while  Brigadier  General  G.  L.  V.  Strong  (Assis¬ 
tant  Chief,  War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff)  and  Major  General  D.  C. 
Emmons  (Commanding  General,  G.H.Q^.,  Air  Force)  had  been  appointed 
Special  Army  Observers.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  mission,  which 
had  arrived  in  London  on  16  August,  had  been  to  determine  Britain’s 
capacity  to  resist  invasion,  but  its  functions  were  soon  widened.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  Ghormley  was  authorized  to  begin  discussions  with  the  naval  staff 
of  the  British  Admiralty  with  reference  to  the  co-ordination  of  American 
naval  and  air  action  in  Western  Hemisphere  waters  with  British  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Atlantic;  increased  American  support  in  such  operations  in  the 
Atlantic;  and  also  joint  United  States-British  naval  and  air  operations  in 
the  Atlantic  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  being  ‘forced  to  enter  the 
war’  as  an  ally  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Emmons  and  Strong  returned  to  Washington  in  the  second  half  of 
September  (Ghormley  remaining  in  London)  and  reported  favourably  to 
Marshall  on  Britain’s  chances  of  continued  resistance.1  These  preliminary 
staff  talks  in  London  were  to  result  in  an  agreement,  after  Roosevelt’s 
re-election,  for  more  extended  staff  conversations  in  Washington. 

There  was  a  parallel  rapprochement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  July  there  were  conversations  at  Washington  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  military  experts.  On  17  August  Roosevelt  and 
Mackenzie  King  met  at  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  to  discuss  problems  of  defence 
common  to  the  two  countries.  On  18  August  they  signed  a  joint  defence 
agreement  and  established  a  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defence.2  The 
Board,  which  was  composed  of  four  or  five  members  from  each  country — 
drawn  from  the  fighting  services  except  for  the  two  chairmen — held  its 
first  meeting  at  Ottawa  on  26  August.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1940  it  had 
already  produced  substantial  results.3 

(d)  The  Foreign  Policy  Issue  in  the  Elections 

The  incidence  of  the  United  States  presidential  and  congressional 
elections  in  1940  added  enormously  to  the  difficulty  of  framing  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  consistent  American  foreign  policy  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Issues  could  not  be  judged  solely  on  their  merits;  both  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Opposition  leaders  had  always  to  consider  the  domestic 
political  effects  of  their  actions  and  statements.  Roosevelt  was  obliged  to 
walk  warily  in  his  efforts  to  rearm  America  and  help  Britain  and  France, 
as  has  been  indicated  in  previous  sections. 

1  Samuel  Eliot  Morison :  History  of  the  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II  (Boston, 
Little,  Brown,  1947-8),  i.  40-41. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig40-ig^i,  pp.  160-1. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  169-70. 
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( 1 )  The  Republican  Party 

The  same  domestic  political  contest  drove  the  Republican  Party  into 
opposing,  more  vigorously  than  usual,  policies  advocated  by  Roosevelt, 
and  this  led  them  to  assume  a  much  more  isolationist  attitude  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  taken  up.  During  the  period  of  the  ‘phony  war’ 
most  Americans  had  been  bored  and  irritated  by  the  war  and  anxious  to 
attend  to  their  own  domestic  problems.1  Moreover,  most  people  in  the 
United  States  did  not  suppose,  at  this  stage,  that  there  was  any  danger  of 
defeat  for  the  Allies.  The  tone  of  the  principal  Republican  Party  leaders 
and  presidential  candidates  had,  therefore,  become  increasingly  isola¬ 
tionist,  and  they  continued  to  take  this  line  even  after  the  invasion  of 
Scandinavia. 

The  violent  change  in  the  world  situation  which  followed  the  German 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  in  May  placed  the  Republican 
Party  in  a  dilemma.  Realizing  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  Roosevelt’s  rearmament 
programme  and  could  only  argue  that  Roosevelt  was  an  unsuitable  agent 
for  carrying  it  out.  As  both  parties  were  agreed  on  the  need  for  defence, 
there  was  at  this  time  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  coalition  government  or  bi-partisan  council  to  take  charge  of  rearma¬ 
ment.  Any  such  scheme,  however,  which  Roosevelt  might  have  been 
considering,  broke  down  because  Republican  leaders  were  not  prepared 
to  consider  a  proposition  of  this  nature  unless  Roosevelt  would  promise 
to  eliminate  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  But,  although  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  arrive  at  any  form  of  inter-party  alliance,  the 
Administration  were  immensely  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  two  able 
and  patriotic  Republicans  in  the  Cabinet  in  June.  On  20  June,  four  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Republican  National  Convention,  Roosevelt 
announced  that  he  had  asked  Stimson  and  Colonel  Franklin  Knox  to  take 
over  the  Secretaryship  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  respectively.  Both  men 
believed  that  a  victory  for  the  Allies  was  of  vital  importance  for  America’s 
security  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to  go  much  farther  than  she  had 
yet  gone  in  supporting  them.  Stimson  and  Knox  were  immediately  dis¬ 
owned  by  their  party.  Their  appointment,  the  isolationists  declared,  was 
a  clear  indication  of  Roosevelt’s  intentions,  as  both  men  were  ‘ardent 
tom-tom  beaters  for  war’.2  Nevertheless,  during  May  and  June  the  strongly 
isolationist  policy  of  the  ‘Old  Guard’  in  the  Republican  Party  was  being 
opposed  by  an  increasing  number  of  Republicans  throughout  the  country. 
The  general  trend  away  from  isolation  was  shown  by  the  growth  in  public 

1  See  above,  p.  449. 

2  General  Hugh  Johnson  in  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  21  June  1940.  The  appointment  of 
Knox  and  Stimson  coincided  with  the  surrender  of  France,  which  caused  a  temporary  re¬ 
crudescence  of  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
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support  for  the  ‘outsider’  Wendell  Willkie,1  who,  alone  among  Republican 
presidential  candidates,  supported  Roosevelt’s  foreign  policy  and  advo¬ 
cated  all  aid  for  the  Allies  ‘short  of  war’. 

The  outcome  of  the  Republican  Convention  was,  in  the  main,  a  victory 
for  the  non-isolationist  wing  of  the  party.  The  party  platform  was  a  com¬ 
promise;2  it  included  the  inevitable  declaration  against  participation  in 
foreign  wars  and  called  for  defence  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  While  promising  support  for  Roosevelt’s  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme,  it  deplored  words  uttered  and  actions  performed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  tended  to  lead  the  country  into  war.  On  the  question  of 
help  for  the  Allies  the  platform  declared:  ‘We  favour  such  aid  as  shall  not 
be  in  violation  of  international  law  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  own  defense.’3  The  nomination  of  Willkie  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  meant  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Republican 
victory  in  the  forthcoming  elections,  this  declaration  would  receive  a 
liberal  interpretation. 


(2)  The  Democratic  Party 

Down  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  on  15  July  the  main  issue  in  the  Democratic  Party  was 
whether  Roosevelt  would  stand  for  a  third  term.  The  third  term  was 
without  precedent  in  United  States  history,  and  its  possibility  and  desir¬ 
ability  had  been  hotly  debated  by  the  public  for  more  than  two  years. 
After  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  west  the  demand  for 
Roosevelt  increased,  and  it  became  more  and  more  insistent  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  worsened.  The  party  machines  and  bosses  wanted  Roose¬ 
velt,  for  they  believed  that  his  prestige  alone  could  ensure  the  victory  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  controversy  over  the  New  Deal — which  had 
alienated  conservative  members  of  the  party — receded  in  importance  as 
the  danger  to  America  increased.  Above  all,  the  people  felt  that  Roosevelt 
was  the  best  man  to  lead  them  in  a  period  of  crisis. 

Roosevelt  had  refused  to  commit  himself  regarding  the  third  term,  and 
in  face  of  the  increasing  public  demand  he  maintained  his  silence.  The 
exact  date  on  which  he  decided  to  accept  the  presidential  nomination  is 

1  Wendell  Willkie,  an  ex-Democrat  and  chairman  of  a  big  power  corporation,  was  backed  by 
influential  business  circles  but  had  not  received  the  blessing  of  the  Republican  hierarchy.  His 
candidature  was  publicly  launched  in  April  in  Luce’s  magazine  Fortune.  In  a  manifesto  of  his 
principles  in  this  periodical,  Willkie  advocated  a  policy  of  free  enterprise  in  the  economic  field 
and  the  relaxation  of  government  interference.  In  foreign  affairs  he  opposed  a  policy  of  isolation 
and  advocated  a  more  generous  attitude  to  the  countries  which  were  resisting  aggression. 
Willkie’s  nomination  campaign  was  conducted  mainly  by  political  amateurs  like  himself; 
Willkie  Clubs  were  formed  all  over  the  United  States  to  work  for  it. 

2  A  more  liberal  foreign  policy  plank  had  been  drawn  up  by  Governor  Landon  but  had  been 
withdrawn  as  a  result  of  isolationist  opposition. 

3  New  York  Times,  27  June  1940. 
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not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  middle  of  May.1  While  agreeing 
that  his  name  should  be  put  forward  at  the  Convention,  he  stipulated  that 
this  must  be  done  without  his  official  permission. 

On  18  July  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Convention  renominated 
Roosevelt  as  candidate  for  President  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On 
the  following  day,  in  a  speech  accepting  the  nomination,2  Roosevelt  said 
that  in  the  face  of  danger  no  man  had  a  right  to  turn  his  back  upon  a  call 
to  service.  He  could  not,  he  said,  call  on  others  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces, 
or  in  industry,  and  himself  refuse  if  he  were  summoned  by  the  people. 

Roosevelt  had  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  emasculation  of  the 
foreign  policy  plank  in  the  party  platform  in  order  to  placate  the  isola¬ 
tionists  in  the  Democratic  Party.3  A  much  stronger  affirmation  of  the 
party’s  determination  to  aid  Britain  was  replaced  by  a  pledge  ‘to  extend 
all  the  material  aid  at  our  command  not  inconsistent  with  our  national 
defense’.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  be  defended,  but  America  was  not 
to  participate  in  foreign  wars  or  send  her  armed  forces  to  fight  in  foreign 
lands  outside  the  Americas,  except  in  case  of  attack.4 

(3)  The  Election  Campaign 

Thus  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  foreign  policies  set  out  in  the 
programmes  of  the  two  parties:  both  had  advocated  rearmament,  non¬ 
intervention  in  Europe’s  war,  and  aid  for  the  victims  of  aggression,  as  far 
as  this  was  consistent  with  the  United  States’  own  national  defence. 
Everything  depended  on  the  interpretation  of  what  was  in  the  interests  of 
American  defence:  in  fact,  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
policies  of  aid  for  Britain  and  the  defence  of  the  United  States  were  con¬ 
flicting  or  complementary.  This  was  a  question  on  which  Roosevelt  and 
Willkie  were  in  general  agreement;  so  it  seemed  possible  that  foreign 
policy  might  be  saved  from  becoming  an  issue  in  the  election  campaign. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign,  an  informal  understanding  to 
this  effect  was  observed.  When  Roosevelt  started  negotiations  for  the 
transfer  of  the  destroyers  to  Britain,  Willkie  was  informed  through  the 
Allied  Aid  Committee — which  acted  as  an  unofficial  liaison  agency  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  camps — and  agreed  not  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
transfer.5  Willkie’s  main  attack  was  based  on  the  alleged  inefficiency  and 
extravagance  of  the  Democratic  Administration.  It  was  blamed  by  him 
for  the  inadequate  state  of  United  States  defences.  The  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme,  so  he  contended,  could  be  carried  out  effectively  only  by  a 

1  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins ,  pp.  169-71;  Eng.  edition,  i.  170-3. 

2  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  igpo  vol.,  pp.  293  seqq. 

3  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  862.  There  was  a  danger  that,  if  this  concession  were  not  made,  the 

isolationists  might  have  bolted  from  the  party  and,  with  likeminded  Republicans,  have  formed 
a  third  party.  4  New  York  Times,  1 8  July  1940. 

5  Sherwood,  op.  cit.  pp.  167-8,  175-6;  and  169,  176  respectively. 
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Republican  Administration,  and  the  lag  in  production  was  cited  in  defence 
of  this  thesis.  Unfortunately,  as  election  day  drew  near  and  tension 
increased,  the  truce  over  foreign  affairs  was  broken. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  of  19  July  Roosevelt  had  said  that  he  was  too 
busy  to  go  on  campaign,  but  he  had  added:  ‘I  shall  never  be  loath  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  deliberate  or  unwitting  falsifications  of  fact.’ 
On  18  October,  in  response  to  urgent  requests  from  the  Democratic  Party 
that  he  would  come  out  and  fight,  he  announced  that  he  would  make  five 
campaign  speeches.1 

Roosevelt’s  entry  into  the  ring  and  the  success  of  his  first  campaign 
speech  at  Philadelphia  on  23  October  terrified  the  Republican  politicians, 
and  they  persuaded  Willkie  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
bi-partisan  foreign  policy  and  to  attack  Roosevelt  as  a  warmonger  if 
Willkie  was  to  avoid  defeat.  This  campaign  met  with  immediate  success — 
so  much  so  that  Roosevelt  was  bombarded  with  letters  from  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  urgent  pleas  from  Democratic  Headquarters 
begging  him  to  assure  American  mothers  that  their  boys  would  not  be 
sacrificed  in  foreign  wars.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  his  supporters  said,  the 
Democrats  would  lose  the  election.  Roosevelt  gave  way.  Speaking  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  28  October  he  played  up  his  neutrality  record, 
and  at  Boston,  two  days  later,  he  committed  himself  to  a  definite  promise 
that  American  boys  would  not  be  sent  to  fight  in  foreign  wars.2  In  the 
same  speech  at  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  the  announcement, 
already  mentioned,3  that  British  defence  requirements  would  be  included 
in  future  American  plans  for  increased  production. 

On  5  November  1940  Roosevelt  was  re-elected  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Democratic  Party  was  returned  to  power  in  the  congressional 
and  state  elections.  Roosevelt’s  unprecedented  victory  added  greatly  to 
his  prestige  and  to  his  authority  in  foreign  affairs.  The  elections  had  shown 
that  the  nation  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  helping  Britain,  but  had 
also  made  it  clear  that  there  was  still  a  strong  core  of  isolationism  to  be 
reckoned  with. 


(iii)  Last  Phases  of  Non-Belligerency 

(a)  Aid  to  Britain  even  at  the  Risk  of  War 

During  the  autumn  months  of  1940  the  American  people’s  energies  had 
been  concentrated  on  the  elections.  With  the  elections  over  and  Roosevelt 
back  in  the  saddle  for  a  further  four  years,  fresh  action  was  impatiently 
awaited.  The  American  public  and  the  world  outside  had  not  long  to 

1  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  p.  481. 

2  See  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  186-8;  Eng.  edition,  i.  187-8.  For  texts  of  speeches 

see  Roosevelt,  op.  cit.  pp.  485,  499,  514.  3  See  above,  p.  499. 
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wait.  At  a  press  conference  on  8  November  Roosevelt  made  it  known  that 
there  was  to  be  increased  aid  for  Britain.  Munitions  produced  in  American 
factories  were  to  be  divided  between  the  United  States  and  Britain  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis.1  On  16  December  the  President  made  his  first  statement 
on  Lend-Lease,2  and  on  20  December  he  announced  a  drastic  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  defence  machinery.3 

The  actions  and  plans  publicly  announced  by  Roosevelt  were  significant 
of  the  evolution  of  United  States  policy  and  strategy  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 
The  Administration  now  envisaged  not  only  much  closer  co-operation 
with  Britain  during  the  period  ‘short  of  war’,  but  the  possible  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  as  an  outright  belligerent  in  association  with 
the  British  Commonwealth,  at  a  date  not  yet  determined.  On  1 2  November 
1940  Admiral  Stark,  acting  in  agreement  with  Marshall,  Knox,  and 
Stimson,  presented  to  Roosevelt  new  proposals  for  future  defence  policy 
and  strategy.  After  a  review  of  the  world  situation,  Stark  set  out  four 
possible  courses  of  action  for  the  United  States.  He  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  fourth  alternative  (Plan  D  or  ‘Dog’)  in  which  he  proposed 
active  measures — including  military  action  if  necessary — to  save  Britain 
from  defeat,  and  advocated,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  consequently 
finding  herself  at  war,  that  as  an  ally  of  Britain  she  should  take  offensive 
action,  naval  and  military,  in  the  Atlantic,  while  standing  on  the  defensive 
in  the  Pacific.  Stark  recommended  that,  until  the  United  States  decided 
to  enter  in  full  force  into  the  war,  efforts  should  be  accelerated  to  build  up 
hemisphere  defence  and  to  increase  United  States  naval  and  military 
strength.  If  Plan  D  were  adopted,  the  United  States,  while  building  up 
her  own  strength  to  the  maximum,  should  also  give  maximum  support 
to  Britain  and  her  allies.  Comprehensive  staff  talks  between  American 
and  British  naval  and  military  authorities  should  be  undertaken  imme¬ 
diately.4 

A  summary  of  Admiral  Stark’s  proposals  was  cabled  to  Churchill  on 
20  November.  The  British  Prime  Minister  expressed  himself  as  ‘much 
encouraged’  by  the  proposals.  ‘In  my  view’,  he  wrote,  ‘Admiral  Stark 
is  right  and  Plan  D  is  strategically  sound  and  also  most  highly  adapted  to 
our  interests.  We  should,  therefore,  so  far  as  opportunity  serves,  in  every 
way  contribute  to  strengthen  the  policy  of  Admiral  Stark,  and  should  not 
use  arguments  inconsistent  with  it.’5  Roosevelt  gave  tacit  approval  to 
Stark’s  plan  before  he  left  Washington  on  2  December  for  a  fortnight’s 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  in  the  Tuscaloosa.  On  the  same  day  Stark  sent 

1  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  p.  563. 

2  See  below,  p.  507.  3  See  below>  P-513- 

4  Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations,  i.  42-44.  See  also  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  119 
seqq.;  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  221-2. 

5  Minute  of  22  November  1940  to  the  First  Sea  Lord  (Churchill,  ii.  614-15;  U.S.  edition,  ii. 

690-1). 
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messages  to  Admiral  Ghormley  in  London  conveying  an  invitation  to  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  send  representatives  to  Washington  for  the  staff 
conference  previously  repeatedly  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff.1 


( 1 )  The  Lend-Lease  Programme2 

The  Administration  had  realized  for  some  time  that  Britain’s  assets  in 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  exhausted  and  that  some  means  would 
have  to  be  found  to  enable  her  to  receive  the  supplies  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  own  defence  and  the  defence  of  the  United  States.  As  far  back 
as  May  Churchill  had  warned  Roosevelt  of  an  impending  dollar  shortage 
in  Britain.3  Figures  corroborating  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  had 
been  submitted  to  Morgenthau  in  July  by  a  British  Treasury  official  who 
had  visited  Washington  at  Morgenthau’s  invitation.4  During  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  the  Treasury  Department  had  been  trying  to  work 
out  a  solution,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Administration  to  move  in 
the  matter  until  the  elections  were  over. 

By  November  it  was  clear  that  the  majority  of  Americans  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  continuing  to  give  help  to  Britain,  and  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  financial  aid  when  once  they  were 
certain  that  Britain  had  really  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  of  her 
liquid  resources.  Financial  aid  for  Britain  had  been  discussed  in  the  press 
during  the  two  preceding  months.  On  30  September  the  question  had 
been  raised  in  Congress  by  Senator  King,  who  introduced  a  resolution  to 
suspend  the  credit  limitations  of  the  Johnson  and  Neutrality  Acts  in  order 
that  a  loan  might  be  made  to  Britain.5  There  were,  however,  many  dis¬ 
advantages  in  a  direct  loan.  If  the  King  bill  had  been  taken  up  it  would 
have  given  rise  to  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate  in  Congress,  and  all  the 
complications  and  the  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered  by  Britain’s  failure 
to  pay  her  debt  after  the  First  World  War  would  have  been  revived.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  obvious  that  action  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
Britain’s  dollar  reserves  had  been  reduced,  by  now,  to  about  $2  milliard 
(U.S.  billion),  most  of  which  was  already  pledged  for  payment  of  goods 
contracted  for  earlier.  Britain  would  not  be  able  to  find  the  dollars 

1  The  new  trends  in  American  strategic  plans,  and  the  decision  to  hold  comprehensive  staff 
talks  with  Britain  covering  operations  in  both  east  and  west,  had  been  largely  determined  by 
Japan’s  signature  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  27  September  1940  (see  below,  pp.  591-7).  The 
United  States  Government  felt  that  the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Japan  might  lead  to 
action  which  might  force  the  United  States  into  war,  as  a  result  either  of  fresh  aggression  by 
Japan  in  the  Far  East  or  of  United  States  support  for  Britain  against  Germany  in  the  west  (see 
Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  122-3). 

2  For  this  see  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  772-89. 

3  Letter  of  15  May  1940  (Churchill,  ii.  22-23;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  24-25). 

4  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy,  p.  232. 

5  New  York  Times,  1  October  1940. 
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needed  to  pay  for  the  additional  air,  shipping,  and  armaments  programmes 
which  were  in  course  of  negotiation.1 

On  23  November  Lothian,  on  his  return  from  leave  in  Britain,  brought 
the  question  into  the  open.  He  told  press  correspondents  that  Britain  was 
nearly  at  the  end  of  her  cash  resources  and  would  need  some  financial  help 
from  the  United  States.2  On  8  December  Churchill,  acting  partly  on  cues 
given  in  Stark’s  proposals,  sent  Roosevelt  a  long  letter  giving  him  a  full 
account  of  Britain’s  position  and  prospects  in  1941,  and  enumerating 
her  requirements  from  America.  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  Britain 
could  hold  out  if  she  could  maintain  a  steady  supply  of  food  and  arms 
and  enough  shipping  for  their  transport.  Unfortunately,  British  shipping 
losses  had  been  heavy.  Churchill  suggested  that  the  United  States  could 
help  by  reverting  to  her  old  policy  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  under  which 
American  merchantmen  would  be  free  to  carry  on  lawful  trade  abroad 
and  would  be  afforded  protection  by  the  United  States  navy.  If  she  were 
not  prepared  to  do  this  she  might  give  or  lend  American  warships, 
particularly  destroyers,  to  Britain,  and  might  extend  the  area  of  her  naval 
patrol  in  the  Atlantic.  Churchill  urged  the  United  States  to  speed  up  her 
industrial  production  in  order  to  supply  Britain  with  additional  shipping 
and  arms.  He  ended  by  expressing  his  confidence  that  the  American 
Government  and  people  would  not  insist  on  stripping  Britain  of  the  whole 
of  her  dollar  resources  as  a  condition  for  their  continuing  to  give  her  help, 
since  this  was  to  their  own  interest  as  well  as  to  Britain’s.3 

The  Prime  Minister’s  letter  reached  Roosevelt  while  he  was  cruising 
with  his  close  friend,  Harry  Hopkins.  Ever  since  the  elections  methods  for 
extending  financial  aid  to  Britain  had  been  the  subject  of  earnest  dis¬ 
cussions  between  Roosevelt  and  his  Cabinet.  During  these  discussions  the 
ideas  which  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  had  gradually 
been  taking  shape.4  These  ideas  were  pondered  by  Roosevelt  while 
aboard  the  Tuscaloosa.  By  16  December,  when  he  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  was  ready  to  take  action.  On  the 
following  day,  at  his  press  conference,5  Roosevelt  explained  in  general 
terms  the  principles  of  Lend-Lease.  The  idea,  he  said,  was  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  take  over  the  responsibility  for  executing  and 
financing  British  orders  for  war  material  and  should  subsequently  enter 
into  some  kind  of  arrangement  for  its  use  by  the  British,  on  the  ground  that 


1  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease,  pp.  60-61. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  November  1940.  For  a  more  detailed  account  see  Langer  and  Gleason : 
The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  225  seqq. 

3  Churchill,  ii.  494  seqq.;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  558  seqq. 

*  See  Stettinius,  op.  cit.  pp.  62-63;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  872-3.  The  idea  of  leasing  army 
property — which  was  possible  under  an  old  statute  of  1892 — was  first  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
Department  (Stettinius,  op.  cit.  p.  63). 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  pp.  604  seqq. 
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this  was  the  best  way  to  defend  America.  At  some  time,  after  the  war  was 
over,  America  would  be  repaid  in  kind.  The  President  compared  the 
proposed  loan  of  arms  to  the  loan  by  a  man  of  his  garden  hose  to  put  out 
a  fire  in  his  neighbour’s  house. 

On  29  December,  in  a  fireside  chat,  Roosevelt  developed  the  ideas  that 
he  had  sketched  in  his  press  conference.  In  homely  phrases  he  stressed  the 
danger  facing  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  for  supporting  Britain. 
‘We  cannot  escape  danger  ...  by  crawling  into  bed  and  pulling  the  covers 
over  our  heads.’  If  Britain  went  down,  Americans  ‘would  be  living  at  the 
point  of  a  gun — a  gun  loaded  with  explosive  bullets,  economic  as  well  as 
military’.  The  President  attacked  Nazi-appeasers  in  America:  ‘No  man 
can  tame  a  tiger  into  a  kitten  by  stroking  it’ ;  and  he  poured  scorn  on  the 
idea  of  a  ‘negotiated  peace’,  which  was  again  being  advocated  in  some 
circles.  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  were  the  spearhead  of 
resistance  to  world  conquest.  It  was  not  too  late  to  help.  The  defence  of 
the  United  States  was  being  planned  with  the  utmost  urgency,  and,  as 
part  of  it,  the  war  needs  of  Britain  must  be  integrated  with  it.  The  current 
efforts  in  production  were  not  enough.  Industry  must  be  expanded  and 
its  products  divided  in  the  best  interest  of  American  defence.  America 
must  be  the  great  ‘arsenal  of  democracy’.1 

On  3  January  1941  Roosevelt  announced  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  taken  the  first  steps  towards  starting  a  big  programme  of 
merchant  ship  construction,  and  that  he  was  sending  Harry  Hopkins  to 
Britain  as  his  personal  representative  to  establish  closer  contact  with  the 
British  Government.2 

Three  days  later,  addressing  the  new  Congress  in  his  annual  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Roosevelt  reaffirmed  the  Administration’s  policy 
of  defence  for  America  through  assistance  for  the  peoples  resisting  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  outlined  the  principles  of  Lend-Lease.3  A  bill  to  put  Lend-Lease 
into  effect  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  10  January.4 

The  bill,  which  was  described  as  ‘an  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States’,  provided  for  manufacture  of  ‘any  defense  article  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States’,  and  for  the  disposal  of  such  articles  by 
sale,  exchange,  lease,  or  loan.  The  repayment  was  to  be  ‘in  kind  or 
property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory’.  Other  clauses  in  the  bill  authorized  the  repairing  of 

1  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1040  vol. ,  pp.  633—44. 

2  Ibid-  P-  645-  s  ibid.  p.  663. 

4  The  Lend-Lease  Bill  as  presented  on  10  January  was  a  composite  Administration  measure. 
Originally  drafted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  it  was  discussed  and  revised  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  War,  Navy,  and  State  Departments,  the  Attorney  General,  and  congressional  leaders. 
For  the  text  of  the  bill  and  amendments  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o—ig^i , 

pp.  715-23- 
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British  warships  in  American  ports  and  the  release  of  defence  information. 
The  bill  had  several  advantages :  the  first  and  most  obvious  was  that  the 
supply  of  arms  and  goods  to  Britain  could  be  continued  now  in  spite  of  her 
lack  of  dollars.  Another  important  point  was  that  the  concentration  of  all 
orders  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government  would  enable  them  to 
co-ordinate  the  production  programme  and  to  exercise  effective  control 
over  the  distribution  of  weapons  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  debate  on  the  Lend-Lease  Bill,  which  took  place  in  the  congres¬ 
sional  committees,  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses,  and  throughout  the  country, 
soon  assumed  the  nature  of  a  full-dress  debate  on  foreign  policy.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  used  in  1939  and  1940  during  the  debates  on  the 
revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  again  reverberated  through  the  land. 

The  Opposition’s  two  main  themes  were  that  the  bill  increased  the 
danger  of  America’s  involvement  in  the  war  and  that  it  gave  the  President 
dangerously  wide  powers.  The  old  isolationist  argument  that  Britain’s 
defeat  would  not  endanger  the  United  States  was  again  brought  forward, 
as  well  as  the  newer  argument  that  further  aid  to  Britain  would  leave  the 
United  States  defenceless  in  the  event  of  a  German  victory.  Other  Opposi¬ 
tion  points  were  that,  as  Britain  could  not  win,  no  matter  how  much  help 
she  received,  she  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  hopeless 
struggle  but  ought  to  make  peace  with  Germany  at  once;1  that  the  bill  was 
contrary  to  international  law;  and  that  it  infringed  the  Declaration  of 
Panama  of  1939.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  Britain  would  not  be  able  to 
repay,  she  should  be  required  to  offer  collateral  security,  such  as  her 
investments  in  Latin  America,  and  more  was  heard  of  the  proposal  that 
Britain  should  surrender  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  payment  for  American  assistance. 

Two  considerations  which  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  congressmen 
were  the  fear  that  the  Administration  might  transfer  ships  from  the  United 
States  navy  to  Britain  and  that  Roosevelt  might  involve  the  country  in 
war  through  the  use  of  the  United  States  navy  for  convoy  purposes. 
Amendments  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  naval  vessels  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  were  defeated,  but  an  amendment  which  set  a  limit  on  the  value 
of  material  already  on  hand  which  might  be  transferred  went  some  way 
towards  allaying  anxiety  on  the  first  point.  On  the  second  issue  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  succeeded  in  securing  an  amendment  which  stated  that  ‘nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or  to  permit  the  authorization  of 
convoying  vessels  by  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States’.2  The  principal 
Cabinet  officers  to  testify  in  favour  of  the  bill  were  Hull,  Stimson,  Knox, 
and  Morgenthau.  The  Committees  also  heard  the  evidence  of  naval  and 

1  This  point  of  view  was  stressed  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  at  a  Senate  Committee  hearing  on  6 
February  1941.  Lindbergh  was  one  of  the  most  militant  opponents  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  of 
all  forms  of  aid  to  Britain.  2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  1940-41,  p.  716. 
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military  leaders,  of  ambassadors,  politicians,  and  publicists,  of  pacifists 
and  cranks. 

While  the  debate  was  still  in  progress,  Harry  Hopkins’s  momentous 
visit  to  Britain  had  taken  place.  Between  his  arrival  on  9  January  1941 
and  his  departure  on  10  February  he  established  close  contact  with 
Churchill  and  members  of  his  Government,  and  made  arrangements  for 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  to  meet  in  the  spring.  British  statesmen  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  British  fighting  services  gave  Hopkins  a  frank  and  full  account 
of  their  position  and  needs.  In  a  series  of  cables,  Hopkins  gave  Roosevelt 
details  of  Britain’s  specific  requirements  and  made  his  recommendations 
for  meeting  them.  The  requirements  included  more  destroyers,  more 
merchantmen,  more  aircraft,  more  training  schools  for  airmen,  and  an 
American  ferry  service  to  transport  aircraft  to  Britain.1  On  his  return  to 
New  York  on  16  February  Hopkins  told  the  press  that  the  British  were 
determined  to  win,  and  that,  with  material  aid  from  America,  he  believed 
that  they  could.2  Another  important  visitor  to  Britain  was  Wendell 
Willkie.  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  1 1  February,  immediately  after  his  return,  he  again  pressed  for 
national  unity  in  giving  the  fullest  aid  to  Britain,  and  for  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill.3 

On  8  March  1941  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  sixty  votes  to 
thirty-one — it  had  been  passed  by  the  House  on  8  February  by  260  votes 
to  165 — and  was  signed  by  Roosevelt  on  1 1  March.4  Another  bill,  to  pro¬ 
vide  $7,000  million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  following  day  and  was  quickly  enacted.  The 
task  of  supervising  the  Lend-Lease  programme  was  entrusted  by  Roosevelt 
to  Hopkins,  and  Averell  Harriman  was  sent  to  London,  with  the  rank  of 
Minister,  to  maintain  contacts  at  the  other  end  of  the  Lend-Lease  line.5 

Lend-Lease  marked  a  big  step  forward  in  the  implementation  of 
America’s  accepted  policy  of  all  aid  short  of  war.  The  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  not  yet  ready  to  risk  possible  involvement  in  the  war  by  allow¬ 
ing  their  merchant  ships  to  trade  without  restriction  or  by  permitting  the 
navy  to  undertake  escort  duties  in  the  Atlantic.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
spring  of  1941  the  United  States  was  co-operating  in  many  ways  with 
Britain  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Not  only  was  she  supplying  arms 
and  ammunition ;  her  scientists  were  exchanging  information  with  British 
scientists,  her  soldiers  and  sailors  had  begun  the  pooling  of  military 
intelligence,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  British 

1  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  230-63;  Eng.  edition,  i.  231-63. 

New  York  Times,  17  February  194c  3  Ibid.  12  February  1941. 

4  For  the  text  of  the  act  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-41 ,  pp.  712-15. 

5  On  2  May  1941  a  Division  of  Defence  Aid  Reports  was  set  up  in  the  O.E.M.  (see  p.  479 
above)  to  carry  out  the  operations  of  the  act.  This  Division  functioned  until  the  autumn,  when 
the  Office  of  Fend-Lease  Administration  was  set  up  with  Stettinius  as  Administrator. 
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security  services  had  established  close  co-operation.  Many  American 
military  and  civilian  specialists  had  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
warships  were  being  repaired  in  American  yards,  and  British  pilots  and 
crews  were  being  trained  in  the  United  States.1  In  both  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  fields  there  was  increasing  co-operation  between  the  two  countries. 

(2)  Anglo-American  Staff  Conferences 

The  American  public  was,  of  course,  largely  unaware  of  the  extent  of 
this  unwritten  ‘alliance’  with  Britain.  Thus  the  Anglo-American  staff  talks 
held  in  Washington  between  29  January,  the  date  of  the  first  meeting,  and 
27  March  1941  were  shrouded  in  the  deepest  secrecy.2  During  these  two 
months  plans  were  drawn  up  for  United  States  assistance  ‘short  of  war’  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  plan  was  prepared  for  strategic  co-operation  in  the  event 
of  the  United  States  being  ‘compelled  to  resort  to  war’.  The  basic  joint 
strategy  agreed  to  was  that  of  Stark’s  Plan  D,  which  had  been  accepted  as 
the  basis  for  discussion  at  the  Staff  Conference.  As  Germany  was  regarded 
as  ‘the  predominant  member  of  the  Axis  Powers’,  the  Atlantic  and  Euro¬ 
pean  area  was  recognized  as  being  the  decisive  theatre  of  the  war.  Policy 
and  strategy  in  the  Pacific  area  were  to  be  of  a  defensive  nature,  and 
the  major  military  effort  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  exerted  against 
Germany,  even  if  Japan  should  decide  to  intervene.  At  the  beginning  of 
1941  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Office  still  hoped  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  dissuade  Japan  from  further  aggression.  Although  these 
hopes  were  to  prove  vain,  the  strategic  plan  agreed  to  by  the  Staff  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  be  accepted  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  with  minor 
revisions,  as  the  basic  combined  strategy  for  future  operations  of  the 
United  States  and  British  forces. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  British  staff  mission  in  Washington  and  an 
American  mission  in  London.  It  also  recommended  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  establish  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  method  of  procedure 
which  would  ensure  the  allocation  of  military  material,  both  before  and 
after  the  United  States’  entry  into  the  war,  in  the  way  which  would  best 
be  suited  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  military  situation. 

The  Report  of  the  Staff  Conference  (ABC-i)  included  a  main  report 
on  general  strategic  concepts  and  five  annexes,  which  dealt  in  greater 
detail  with  the  general  concepts  and  with  technical  methods  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  Associated  Powers : 

(I)  Organization  of  military  missions. 

(II)  Responsibility  for  the  strategic  direction  of  military  forces. 

1  See  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  270-1;  Eng.  edition,  i.  270-1. 

2  The  members  of  the  British  mission  wore  plain  clothes  and  were  represented  in  public  as 
technical  advisers  to  the  British  Purchasing  Commission. 
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(III)  United  States-British  Commonwealth  Basic  War  Plan. 

(IV)  Communications. 

(V)  Control  and  protection  of  shipping.1 

While  the  American  and  British  representatives  agreed  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  United  States’  entry  into  the  war,  they  would  adopt  an  offen¬ 
sive  strategy  in  the  Atlantic  and  a  defensive  one  in  the  Pacific,  they  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  methods  for  putting  this  defensive  strategy 
into  effect.  It  was  agreed  that  the  commanders  of  forces  in  the  Far  East 
should  meet  at  Singapore  to  prepare  plans  for  the  co-ordination  of  defence 
forces.  Accordingly  the  American,  British,  and  Dutch  commanders  met 
at  Singapore  on  21-27  April  1941  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  in  the  Far  East.  Their  proposals  were  embodied  in  a 
report  (ADB)2  which  was  rejected  by  Stark  and  Marshall  on  3  July.3  The 
plan  proved  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  High  Command  on  two 
grounds,  one  political  and  the  other  strategic.  Its  acceptance  would  have 
committed  the  United  States  to  collective  military  action  against  Japan 
in  certain  eventualities,  including  an  attack,  or  threatened  attack,  by 
Japan  on  British  or  Dutch  possessions.  The  strategic  objections  had  to  do 
primarily  with  the  schedule  of  bases  that  would  be  held  at  all  costs,  particu¬ 
larly  Singapore.4 

The  ABC-i  Report  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
28  May  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  2  June.  Although  it  was  not 
officially  approved  by  Roosevelt,  he  gave  his  tacit  consent.  Revised  basic 
war  plans  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  this  Report,  and  naval  dispositions 
were  made  in  conformity  with  its  provisions.5 

(b)  The  Arsenal  of  Democracy 
( 1 )  Production  Problems 

The  delays  in  the  execution  of  the  production  programme  and  criticism 
of  the  machinery  for  its  organization  had  been  a  major  feature  of  the 
Republican  Party’s  election  campaign.  Criticism  on  this  issue,  moreover, 
was  not  confined  to  the  Republicans.  The  production  drive  was  lagging 
badly.  Emphasis  had  been  given  to  the  demand  for  a  drastic  overhaul  of 

1  For  the  text  of  the  ABC  Report  see  U.S.A.,  Congress:  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946)  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Hearings],  Part  15,  pp.  1485  seqq. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  1551  seqq. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1677.  See  also  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  393  seqq. 

4  These  obstacles  to  an  over-all  agreement  on  strategic  plans  for  the  Far  East  were  to  remain 
unresolved  down  to  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  and,  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  Japan,  Allied  co-ordination  in  the  Far  East  never  approached  the  degree  of  unity  that  was 
achieved  in  the  European  theatre. 

5  See  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  168-9,  and  Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations, 
iii.  50. 
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the  defence  organization  by  Knudsen  and  others.  On  13  December 
Knudsen  said  that  aircraft  production  was  30  per  cent,  behind  schedule.1 
If  the  United  States  was  to  fulfil  her  role  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  it 
was  clear  that  the  tempo  of  production  must  be  greatly  accelerated  and  that, 
in  order  to  achieve  this,  the  Advisory  Commission  must  be  replaced  by 
a  stronger  and  more  authoritative  body.  Many  people  believed  that  it  was 
essential  to  have  the  machinery  for  industrial  mobilization  concentrated 
under  a  single  responsible  head  who  would  hold  a  position  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  Bernard  Baruch  in  the  First  World  War.  This  view  was 
strongly  held  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy.  On  18  December 
they  suggested  to  Roosevelt  that  Knudsen  should  be  given  this  assignment.2 
Roosevelt,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposal,  as  many  of 
the  considerations  which  had  affected  his  decision  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  super-agency  in  May  1940  were  still  relevant. 

On  20  December  1940  Roosevelt  called  a  special  press  conference3  to 
explain  his  plans  for  reorganization.  As  production  involved  so  many 
elements,  he  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  one  ‘Czar’  or  ‘Pooh-Bah’ 
to  represent  them  all.  He  had,  therefore,  decided  to  set  up  an  Office  of 
Production  Management  under  four  men:  a  Director,  Knudsen,  for 
management;  an  Associate  Director,  Hillman,  for  Labour;  and  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  as  heads  of  the  Services  which  would  use  the 
armaments  produced. 

On  7  January  1941  the  Office  of  Production  Management  (O.P.M.)  was 
established  by  executive  order.  As  it  was  set  up  within  the  O.E.M.,  no 
congressional  authorization  was  required. 

Although  the  powers  granted  to  the  O.  P.  M. ,  which  were  both  advisory  and 
executive,  were  wider  and  stronger  than  those  exercised  by  the  N.D.A.C., 
the  new  office  was  still  mainly  a  planning  and  advisory  body.4  Authority 
over  the  allocation  of  production  was  divided,  and  the  O.P.M.’s  power  to 
exercise  control  over  industry  was  strictly  limited.  Other  parts  of  the 
defence  programme  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Service  and  other  regular 
government  departments  and  of  a  number  of  emergency  agencies  which 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  during  this  period.  There  were  frequent 
jurisdictional  disputes  among  the  various  departments  and  agencies, 
notably  between  the  Service  departments  and  the  civilian  agencies. 

A  rough  summary  of  American  and  British  requirements,5  prepared  in 

1  New  Tork  Times,  14  December  1940. 

2  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  168. 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  pp.  622  seqq.;  cf.  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared 
War,  p.  243. 

4  See  Donald  M.  Nelson:  Arsenal  of  Democracy  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace,  1946),  pp.  1 1 7-18. 

5  The  estimated  requirements  included  the  United  States  rearmament  programme,  which  had 
been  approved  in  1 940,  and  British  requirements  under  Lend-Lease  for  which  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  $7  milliard  (U.S.  billion)  on  27  March  1941  ( Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  122-3). 
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March  by  the  Production  Planning  Board  of  the  O.P.M.  and  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  showed  that  these  exceeded  productive  capacity 
estimates  for  some  items  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In  order  to  meet  the 
defence  programme,  production  would  have  to  be  speeded  up  materially, 
additional  facilities  would  have  to  be  provided,  and  more  labour  would 
have  to  be  trained  and  used.  The  supply  of  raw  materials  in  which  critical 
shortages  had  already  appeared  would  have  to  be  increased  and  civilian 
consumption  would  have  to  be  curtailed.1 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1941  steps  were  taken  to  expand  the 
production  of  important  raw  materials  in  the  United  States  and  to  build 
up  reserves  of  materials  imported  from  abroad.  On  20  April  Roosevelt 
and  Mackenzie  King  met  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  and  issued  a  statement  on 
arrangements  which  were  being  made  for  mobilizing  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  North  American  continent.  It  was  agreed  that  ‘each  country 
should  provide  the  other  with  the  defense  articles  which  it  is  best  able  to 
produce  .  .  .  and  that  production  programs  should  be  coordinated  to  this 
end’.2 

Only  a  very  limited  advance  towards  the  curtailment  of  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  was  made  before  the  autumn.  There  were  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  defence  organizations  as  to  the  degree  of  curtailment  which  was 
necessary  and  the  methods  by  which  it  should  be  achieved.  The  O.P.M.’s 
priority  powers,  which  might  have  been  used  to  curtail  the  supply  of 
material  to  civilian  enterprise,  were  strictly  limited,3  and  in  addition 
there  were  inter-agency  conflicts  over  the  assignment  of  priorities  for 
civilian  items.4 

Congressional  and  press  criticism  of  the  defence  effort,  which  had  been 
temporarily  allayed  by  the  reorganization  in  January  1941,  was  renewed 
during  the  summer.  On  28  June  the  House  of  Representatives  Military 
Affairs  Committee  laid  before  the  House  an  adverse  report  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  execution  of  the  defence  programme.  The  report  stated  that 
‘it  was  painfully  apparent .  .  .  that  a  lack  of  coordination  and  the  absence 
of  a  responsible  head  to  fix  responsibility  .  .  .  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  deficiencies  we  are  now  experiencing  all  along  the  line’.5 

Although  Congress  was  critical  of  the  Administration’s  direction  of  the 
defence  effort,  it  was  unwilling  to  increase  the  Executive’s  power  by 
legislation  which  would  enable  it  to  enforce  priorities,  establish  price 
controls,  and  requisition  property.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 

1  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  133-6. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  igqo-ig^i,  pp.  161-2. 

3  On  31  May  1941  Congress  extended  the  priority  and  allocadon  powers  granted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  these  were  not  delegated  to  the  O.P.M.  until  28  August,  after  a  further  reorganization 
of  the  administration  for  defence. 

4  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  102  seqq.;  Nelson:  Arsenal  of  Democracy,  pp.  126—7,  141  seqq. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  29  June  1941. 
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requisition  property  needed  for  national  defence,  which  was  submitted  by 
the  War  Department  on  2  June,  had  a  very  hostile  reception  from  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  press.  Extremists  referred  to  it  as  the  ‘Dictatorship  Bill’,  and 
more  moderate  critics  agreed  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  revised  version  of  the  bill  was  offered  to  Congress  on  23  June, 
and  was  eventually  adopted,  after  receiving  further  amendments,  on 
16  October  1941. 

While  Congress  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  legislation  which  would 
increase  the  President’s  power,  it  was  prepared  to  go  much  farther  than 
the  Administration  thought  wise  in  imposing  control  over  labour.  Strikes 
in  the  defence  industries  during  1941  aroused  much  indignation  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  The  clamour  for  repressive  anti-labour  legislation  was 
temporarily  stilled  by  the  establishment  of  the  National  Defence  Mediation 
Board  announced  by  Roosevelt  on  19  March.  Although  the  Board  had  no 
compulsory  power,  and  relied  on  public  opinion  to  enforce  its  operation, 
it  succeeded  in  settling  a  number  of  disputes.  The  increasing  urgency  of 
defence  needs  in  June  obliged  the  Administration  to  adopt  a  firmer  policy 
in  labour  disputes.  In  that  month,  after  the  proclamation  of  unlimited 
national  emergency,1  Roosevelt  ordered  the  army  to  take  over  the  strike¬ 
bound  North  American  Aviation  Factory  in  California.  At  the  same  time 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  gave  instructions  that  the  draft  deferment 
granted  to  men  engaged  on  essential  work  should  be  cancelled  when  they 
ceased  to  do  the  work  in  question.  Nevertheless,  the  Administration  con¬ 
tinued  to  exert  their  influence  against  the  imposition  of  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion.  Anti-strike  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress,  but  these  all  failed  to 
make  their  way  into  the  Statute  Book. 

As  the  summer  of  1941  wore  on,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
rise  in  America’s  productive  capacity  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demands  which  were  being  made  on  it.  The  first  expansion 
of  the  programme  of  March  1941  was  made  in  April.  After  a  visit  by 
General  Arnold  to  Britain  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to  step 
up  the  heavy  bomber  programme.2  At  the  same  time  developments  in  the 
European  war  and  Japanese  advances  in  Southern  Asia  demanded  an 
increase  in  the  United  States’  own  armaments  programme.  The  navy 
asked  for  an  acceleration  of  the  naval  building  programme,  and  the  War 
Department  for  more  men  and  equipment.  The  merchant  shipping  pro¬ 
gramme  was  also  increased  and  accelerated.3  The  German  invasion  of 
Russia  on  22  June  1941,  moreover,  made  an  additional  call  on  American 

1  See  below,  p.  521. 

2  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  126. 

3  Additional  appropriation  bills  to  meet  these  demands  were  passed  by  Congress  in  August 
and  September,  and  a  third  supplemental  appropriation  was  made  in  December  to  pay  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  Philippine  army  and  to  replace  equipment  transferred  to  Russia  (ibid, 
pp.  127-9). 
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resources.1  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  promised  aid  to  Russia,2  and  on  28 
July  Hopkins  was  sent  to  Moscow  to  establish  contact  with  Stalin  and 
find  out  Russia’s  principal  needs.3 

In  Washington  the  defence  organization  was  again  overhauled.  On 
28  August  Roosevelt  established  a  Supply,  Priorities,  and  Allocation 
Board  (S.P.A.B.).  This  was  designed  as  a  policy-making  and  co-ordinating 
centre  for  the  whole  defence  programme,  with  the  O.P.M. — which  was 
again  reorganized — as  its  operating  agency.  The  Board  consisted  of  the 
existing  members  of  the  O.P.M.  Board,  Knudsen,  Hillman,  Stimson,  and 
Knox,  and  three  additional  officers,  Henderson,  Hopkins,  and  Wallace. 
Nelson  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  new  Board,  which  was 
described  by  members  of  the  press  as  being  ‘virtually  a  revolution  in  the 
American  economic  system’,  and  by  Bernard  Baruch  as  being  ‘a  faltering 
step  forward’.4  Between  the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  August  and  the 
United  States’  entry  into  the  war  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  the 

1  The  amount  of  American  supplies  actually  sent  to  Russia  during  the  first  months  of  war  was 
very  small.  At  the  outset  the  defeat  of  Russia  by  Germany  in  a  month  or  two  was  expected. 
Although  after  Hopkins’s  visit  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  July  estimates  of  Russia’s  chances  of 
resistance  were  revised,  Roosevelt’s  military  advisers  were  reluctant  to  release  arms  for  Russian 
use  which  were  urgently  needed  by  the  American  and  British  forces.  The  problem  of  transport¬ 
ing  supplies  to  Russia  presented  enormous  difficulties.  The  Government  were  also  faced  with 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  financing  aid  to  Russia,  owing  to  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  Soviet 
Government  felt  by  large  groups  of  the  American  public  and  congressmen.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  an  interim  credit  and  barter  arrangement  through  the  Reconstruction  and  Finance 
Corporation  was  arranged  in  September,  pending  further  developments.  After  the  visit  of  the 
American  and  British  mission  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  September  Russia  was  included  among 
the  countries  eligible  for  aid  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  (see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  America,  Britain, 
and  Russia,  pp.  23-25). 

2  In  carrying  his  own  people  with  him  in  thus  giving  countenance  and  support  to  the  Soviet 
Communist  regime,  Roosevelt  had  a  more  delicate  and  difficult  task  than  Churchill  had.  The 
United  States  was  not  yet  at  war,  whereas  the  British  people,  standing  at  bay,  could  not  fail  to 
see  the  value  of  at  last  once  again  having  a  Great  Power  as  their  co-belligerent  against  Germany. 
Moreover,  the  anti-Gommunist  feeling  in  Britain,  even  in  conservative  quarters,  was  not  so 
militant  as  it  was  in  the  United  States.  Sumner  Welles  had,  therefore,  to  be  judicious  in  his 
choice  of  words  when  he  acted  as  Roosevelt’s  spokesman  on  23  June  1941.  He  put  it  on  record 
that  Communism,  as  well  as  Nazism,  was  ‘intolerable’  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  at  the 
same  time  he  denounced  Germany’s  attack  on  Russia  for  its  treacherousness;  declared  that 
‘Hitler’s  armies  are  today  the  chief  dangers  of  the  Americas’ ;  and  observed  that  the  President 
was  empowered  to  extend  material  aid  to  any  nation  whose  defence  he  might  deem  vital  to  the 
defence  of  the  United  States.  By  the  time  when  Welles  had  finished  speaking,  it  had  become 
fairly  obvious  that  material  aid  was  going  to  be  given  by  Roosevelt  to  the  Soviet  Union  {New 
York  Times,  24  June  1941). 

The  comments  on  the  news  of  Germany’s  attack  on  Russia  that  were  made  by  other  public 
figures  in  responsible  positions  in  the  United  States  were  not,  in  all  cases,  felicitous.  The  follow¬ 
ing  observations,  for  instance,  were  made  by  Senator  Harry  Truman:  ‘If  we  see  that  Germany  is 
winning  we  ought  to  help  Russia  and  if  Russia  is  winning  we  ought  to  help  Germany  and  that 
way  let  them  kill  as  many  as  possible,  although  I  don’t  want  to  see  Hitler  victorious  under  any 
circumstances.  Neither  of  them  think  anything  of  their  pledged  word’  (ibid.).  The  Senator’s 
comment  was  noted  and  remembered  in  Moscow. 

3  See  above,  pp.  428-30. 

4  Nelson:  Arsenal  of  Democracy,  p.  159. 
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first  considerable  cuts  in  civilian  consumption  were  carried  out  and  the 
priorities  system  was  overhauled. 

(2)  The  Victory  Programme 

The  soaring  demands  for  American  munitions  and  supplies  in  1941,  and 
the  conflicting  claims  made  on  American  industry  by  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  and  by  the  countries  already  at  war  with  Germany,  made 
two  things  increasingly  obvious.  Production  must  be  stepped  up  and  some 
basis  must  be  established  for  the  apportionment  of  supplies  among  the 
rival  claimants. 

In  order  to  set  production  goals  for  industry,  the  first  requirement  was 
to  obtain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  needs  that  had  to  be  met.  This 
called  for  estimates  not  only  of  the  long-term  needs  of  the  United  States’ 
own  armed  forces,  but  also  of  the  contributions  which  could  be  expected 
from  the  United  States’  future  allies — principally,  of  course,  the  states 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Obviously  the  first  need  was  a  clearer  estimate  of  the  long-term  require¬ 
ments  of  the  American  armed  services.  The  men  responsible  for  production 
had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  this  from  the  heads  of 
the  armed  forces.  A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  this  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Service  chiefs.  Partly,  no  doubt,  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  as 
large  a  share  as  possible  for  their  own  Services ;  in  the  case  of  the  army, 
which  had  so  long  been  neglected,  probably  the  overriding  need  for 
immediate  equipment  for  the  strength  already  projected  made  Marshall 
reluctant  to  consider  future  needs  for  a  still  further  expanded  force.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  definite  estimate  of  long¬ 
term  requirements  when  there  had  been  no  clear  decision  from  higher 
authority  regarding  the  country’s  war  policy. 

This  was  the  situation  in  April  1941,  when  the  Under-Secretary  of  War, 
Judge  Patterson,  submitted  a  memorandum  which  was  quickly  accepted 
by  Stimson.  Patterson  asked  for  a  decision  on  ultimate  munitions  pro¬ 
duction  required  by  the  War  Department,  and  stated  his  conviction  that 
a  decision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  on  what  production  effort 
would  be  needed  for  achieving  victory,  on  the  basis  of  intelligent  assump¬ 
tions  about  probable  enemies  and  friends  and  theatres  of  operation.1  On 
30  June  Stimson  addressed  letters  to  Knudsen  of  the  O.P.M.,  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  to  the  head  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  to  Purvis, 
Chairman  of  the  British  Supply  Council,  suggesting  the  need  for  an  over¬ 
all  balance-sheet  of  British  and  American  production.2  The  need  for 
closer  co-ordination  of  British  and  American  industrial  planning  had  for 
some  time  been  recognized  by  far-seeing  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  original  impetus  for  a  consolidated  statement  of  British  and  American 
1  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  322.  2  Ibid.  p.  337. 
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needs,  based  on  strategic  plans  and  on  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  two 
countries,  may  have  come  from  a  Frenchman,  Jean  Monnet,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Anglo-French  Co-ordinating  Committee  before  the 
defeat  of  France  and  had  subsequently  worked  for  the  British  Supply 
Council.1 

On  9  July  Roosevelt  took  action.  He  directed  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  the  O.P.M.,  and  Harry  Hopkins — on  behalf  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration — to  revise  United  States  strategic  and  production 
programmes  to  the  maximum  that  might  be  required  for  assuring  the  defeat 
of  potential  enemies  of  the  United  States.  During  his  visit  to  London  before 
the  Atlantic  Conference,  Hopkins  discussed  plans  with  Churchill,  and 
on  25  July  Churchill  sent  a  message  to  Roosevelt.  In  order  to  achieve 
victory,  he  said,  ‘we  should  not  lose  a  moment  in  (a)  framing  an  agreed 
estimate  as  to  our  joint  requirements  of  the  primary  weapons  of  war  .  .  . 
(b)  thereafter  considering  how  these  requirements  are  to  be  met  by  our 
joint  production’.2 

The  Victory  Programme  was  discussed  by  the  Service  chiefs  of  both 
countries  at  the  Atlantic  Conference  in  August  1941,  when  aid  to  Russia 
was  also  considered.  On  30  August  Roosevelt  asked  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy  to  draw  up  immediately  a  programme  for  the  distribution 
of  United  States  munitions  production  between  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Russia  down  to  30  June  1942. 3 

Meanwhile  Stacy  May,  Director  of  the  O.P.M.  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  was  sent  to  London  to  work  out  estimates  with  the  British  Supply 
Services.  As  a  first  step,  a  consolidated  statement  was  drawn  up  of  British, 
Canadian,  and  American  production  and  stocks  down  to  the  end  of  1942. 
The  allocation  of  existing  production  according  to  strategic  needs,  and  the 
additional  amounts  which  would  be  required  if  victory  was  to  be  achieved, 
were  discussed  by  British  and  American  high  staff  officers  and  officials  at 
a  conference  in  London  before  the  Anglo-American  mission  left  for  Mos¬ 
cow  at  the  end  of  September  to  discuss  Russian  supply  needs  with  Stalin. 

The  estimates  revealed  a  big  gap  between  existing  production  and  long¬ 
term  strategic  needs.  As  British  war  production  could  not  be  much  further 
increased,  the  formidable  gap  between  output  and  requirements  would 
have  to  be  met  by  a  vast  expansion  of  the  United  States  war  industries.4 
In  Washington,  after  the  estimates  of  United  States  military,  naval,  and 
shipping  requirements  had  been  added  to  the  estimates  for  British  and 
Russian  supplies  to  be  furnished  under  Lend-Lease,  it  was  possible  to  draw 
up  a  schedule  of  total  requirements  for  the  United  States’  contribution 

1  See  Industrial  Mobilization,  i.  134-6. 

2  Hancock  and  Gowing:  British  War  Economy ,  p.  386. 

3  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  348. 

4  See  Hancock  and  Gowing,  op.  cit.  pp.  384-8. 
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to  the  Victory  Programme.  A  final  analysis  of  the  programme,  and  of 
its  feasibility  in  terms  of  America’s  industrial  potential,  was  handed  to 
Nelson  by  May  on  4  December.  This  made  it  clear  that  the  goals  of  the 
Victory  Programme  could  be  reached  only  if  the  American  people  were 
prepared  to  accept  a  full  war-time  economy.1  Many  of  the  delays  and 
difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in  1 940-1  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  were  not  prepared  to  put  up  with  controls  and  restrictions  that, 
usually,  are  not  accepted  by  a  free  people  except  under  the  incentive  of 
their  finding  themselves  actually  at  war.  Neither  the  Government,  nor 
manufacturers,  nor  labour,  were  ready  for  the  thorough-going  conversion 
necessary  to  place  the  country’s  production  on  a  war  basis.  Output  had 
never  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  rise  in  demand,  although, 
proceeding  by  trial  and  error,  a  number  of  problems  had  been  met  and 
solved  and  a  big  advance  towards  industrial  mobilization  had  been  made. 
Whereas  only  1,612  aircraft,  14  naval  vessels,  and  14  merchant  ships  were 
produced  during  the  third  quarter  of  1940,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1941  were  6,884,  344?  and  2g.2 

The  question  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  impose  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  controls  demanded  by  the  Victory  Programme  on  a  nation  at 
peace  did  not,  in  fact,  become  a  practical  issue.  Three  days  after  the  final 
analysis  had  been  submitted,  the  Japanese  struck,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  United  States  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  belligerents. 

Although  the  foregoing  pages  bring  the  record  of  production  problems 
in  America  down  to  the  time  of  her  entry  into  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  spring  of  1941  in  order  to  recount  the  principal  political 
developments  during  the  final  phases  of  her  performance  as  a  non-belliger¬ 
ent  ‘ally’  of  the  anti-Axis  countries. 

(c)  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  March  to  December  1941 

The  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  March  1941  was  clear  proof  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  were  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  supplying 
Britain  with  all  aid  ‘short  of  war’.  The  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  these  three 
words.  Opinion  in  the  United  States  was  sharply  divided  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  risks  should  be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  the  safe 
arrival  of  American  supplies  in  Britain.  This  difference  of  opinion  extended 
into  the  Cabinet;  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  pressed  for  more 
direct  action,  while  the  State  Department  counselled  caution. 

Direct  aid  could  be  given  by  the  transfer  of  additional  naval  vessels  to 
Britain  or  by  allowing  the  United  States  navy  to  take  part  in  escorting 
convoys  in  the  Atlantic.  The  second  of  these  alternatives  was  the  subject 
of  a  nation-wide  debate  in  1941.  Opponents  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  had 
realized  that  the  logical  sequel  to  the  loan  of  war  supplies  to  Britain  was 

1  See  Industrial  Mobilization ,  i.  138-40.  2  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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action  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  They  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  stated  that  the  act  could  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  convoy  by  the  United  States  navy,1  but  had  failed  to 
achieve  their  main  object:  a  definite  prohibition  of  its  use.  After  the 
passage  of  the  bill  the  debate  continued.  A  campaign  in  favour  of  con¬ 
voying  was  inaugurated  by  the  Allied  Aid  Committee  and  was  supported 
by  leading  newspapers,  writers,  and  speakers. 

On  15  March  Roosevelt,  in  an  address  broadcast  to  the  nation,2  said 
that  the  United  States  was  determined  to  make  good  her  promise  to  be 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  referred  to  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
‘vital  bridge  across  the  ocean — the  bridge  of  ships  which  carry  the  arms  and 
food  for  those  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight’.  The  means  by  which  this 
object  was  to  be  attained  was  not  specified.  Nor  had  it,  in  fact,  been 
decided. 

Stimson  and  Knox,  Stark  and  Marshall,  were  convinced  that,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  losses  in  British  ships,  Britain  must  have  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  navy  in  protecting  the  Atlantic  highway.  Plans  for  the 
United  States  naval  escort  of  convoys  in  the  Atlantic  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  had  been  reviewed  in  the  Anglo-American 
Staff  Conference  in  January-March  1941. 3  Stimson  has  recorded  in  his 
diary  that  on  24  March  he  and  Knox  agreed  that  the  crisis  was  coming 
very  soon,  that  convoying  was  the  only  solution,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
undertaken  immediately.  Senior  British  officers  in  Washington  made  it 
clear  that  their  available  naval  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safe 
passage  of  convoys  carrying  supplies  to  Britain.4  On  25  March  the  German 
Government  extended  their  North  Atlantic  Combat  Area  westward  to  the 
coast  of  Greenland.5 

Roosevelt  had  apparently  intended  to  put  the  navy’s  plans  for  escort 
into  execution  in  April,  but  now  he  hesitated  to  do  so.  He  and  Hull  were 
convinced  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask  Congress  for  the  power  to  convoy, 
as  any  resolution  to  this  effect  would  almost  certainly  be  defeated.6  Hull 
was  opposed  to  any  action  of  a  belligerent  nature  against  Germany, 
because  he  feared  that  this  would  lead  Japan  to  enter  the  war  against  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  Tripartite  Pact  of  27  September 
1940.  Substance  had  been  given  to  these  fears  by  bellicose  utterances  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  at  Tokyo,  Matsuoka,  and  other  Japanese  leaders, 
indicating  that,  if  the  United  States  found  herself  involved  in  hostilities 

1  See  above,  p.  509. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-ig^i,  pp.  34-41. 

3  Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations,  i.  44-45,  49-50;  Churchill,  iii.  119-20;  U.S. 
edition,  iii.  137-8. 

4  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  177-8. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  421-2. 

6  Stimson  and  Bundy,  loc.  cit. 
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with  Germany  in  the  Atlantic,  Japan  would  feel  bound  to  fulfil  her  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Pact.1  After  the  announcement  of  the  Soviet-Japanese 
neutrality  agreement  on  13  April,2  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  positive 
action  by  the  United  States  navy  in  the  Western  Atlantic  was  postponed 
and  a  plan  for  extended  naval  patrols  was  substituted.3  The  British  were 
asked  to  give  United  States  naval  authorities  secret  notifications  of  the 
movement  of  their  convoys.4  The  Western  Hemisphere  security  zone  was 
extended  to  cover  all  North  Atlantic  waters  west  of  longitude  26° — 
approximately  half  way  across  the  Atlantic.  The  United  States  navy  was 
instructed  to  shadow  Axis  ships  and  aircraft  discovered  west  of  this  line 
and  to  ‘broadcast  .  .  .  their  movements  at  four-hour  intervals,  or  oftener  if 
necessary’.  They  were  instructed  to  prevent  interference  with  United 
States  shipping,  but  were  cautioned  ‘to  avoid  intervening  in  or  interfering 
with  the  armed  engagements  of  belligerents’.5  On  25  April,  at  a  press 
conference,  Roosevelt  announced  the  extension  of  the  patrol  and  said  that 
it  would  be  carried  ‘as  far  into  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas  as  may  be 
necessary  for  protection  of  this  hemisphere’.6  In  May,  about  a  quarter  of 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Pacific  was  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic.7 

An  important  speech  by  Roosevelt  on  American  policy,  announced  for 
14  May,  was  postponed  until  27  May.  Before  its  delivery,  supporters  and 
opponents  of  stronger  action,  within  and  outside  the  Cabinet,  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  persuade  Roosevelt  to  adopt  their  point  of  view.  The 
eagerly  awaited  speech  was  a  compromise.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that 
United  States  naval  patrols  were  helping  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  supplies 
to  Britain,  and  added  that  ‘all  additional  measures  necessary  to  deliver  the 
goods  will  be  taken’.  He  finally  announced  the  existence  of  an  unlimited 
national  emergency.8  On  the  following  day,  however,  Roosevelt  said  at 
a  press  conference  that  his  speech  did  not  mean  that  the  navy  would 
undertake  convoy  duties.9 

Roosevelt  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  take  this  step  or  to  ask  Congress  for 
legislation  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  in  order  to  allow  United  States 
merchantmen  to  be  armed  and  to  carry  supplies  to  Britain,  a  course 
which  had  been  publicly  advocated  by  Stimson  and  Knox  in  May.  He 

1  Hull :  Memoirs ,  ii.  989  seqq.  2  See  below,  p.  607. 

3  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  291-2;  Eng.  edition,  i.  291-2. 

4  Churchill,  iii.  122;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  140. 

5  For  details  of  Hemisphere  Defence  Plan  No.  2  see  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Hearings,  Part  5, 

p.  2293.  The  earlier  plan  (Hemisphere  Defence  Plan  No.  1)  which  it  superseded  had  provided  for 
aggressive  action  against  Axis  vessels  or  aircraft  in  Western  Hemisphere  waters  (Sherwood,  op. 
cit.  p.  291;  Eng.  edition,  i.  291). 

6  New  York  Times,  26  April  1941. 

7  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  451. 

8  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-1941,  pp.  48  seqq. 

9  New  York  Times,  29  May  1941. 
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hoped  that  other  steps  which  were  being  taken  by  the  Administration,  in 
addition  to  the  extension  of  the  United  States  sea  frontier  to  the  26th 
meridian,  might  do  something  to  strengthen  the  ‘bridge  of  ships’.  The  vast 
merchant  shipbuilding  programme  upon  which  the  United  States  had 
embarked1  was  still  in  its  initial  stage,  but  meanwhile  other  means  for 
increasing  the  available  supply  of  ships  were  being  tried.  On  10  April 
Roosevelt  had  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  requisition  foreign  ships 
which  were  lying  idle  in  American  ports.2  Shipping  routes  were  re¬ 
organized  in  order  to  release  more  shipping  for  the  Atlantic.  The  combat 
area  proclaimed  by  the  President  on  11  June  194°  was  modified  in  order 
to  enable  United  States  ships  to  enter  the  Red  Sea  and  deliver  supplies 
for  the  British  forces  in  Egypt.3  On  1 1  April  it  was  agreed  that  British 
merchantmen  equipped  with  fighter  aircraft  for  defensive  purposes  only 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  United  States  ports.4 

Two  other  important  steps  were  taken  at  Washington  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  give  assistance  to  Britain  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  decision  to  undertake  the  protection  of  Green¬ 
land.  For  many  months  the  British  and  the  Canadians  had  been  urging 
the  United  States  Government  to  establish  an  airfield  in  Greenland  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  aircraft  to  Britain,  or  alternatively  to 
allow  them  to  do  so.  In  March  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to 
send  a  survey  expedition  to  Greenland  for  this  purpose.  On  9  April  the 
Danish  Minister  in  Washington,  Kauffmann,  signed  an  agreement5  by 
which  the  United  States  Government  undertook  responsibility  for  the 
construction  and  protection  of  defence  facilities  in  Greenland.  The  Danish 
Government’s  subsequent  repudiation  of  Kauffmann  and  their  demand  for 
his  replacement  were  made,  of  course,  under  German  pressure  and  were 
ignored  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  a  message  dispatched  on 
19  April  1941  to  the  King  of  Denmark  (which  Roosevelt  had  helped  to 
draft)  it  was  stated  that  under  present  conditions  the  United  States  was 
obliged  to  look  on  herself  as  a  trustee  for  Denmark  and  to  hold  Greenland 
until  the  Danish  Government  ceased  to  be  under  duress  and  full  Danish 
control  over  Greenland  could  be  restored.6 

The  second  step  concerned  Iceland.  In  June  Roosevelt  agreed  with 
Churchill  to  include  Iceland  in  the  United  States  sphere  of  defence.7  In 

1  See  above,  p.  508. 

2  Legislation  to  authorize  this  was  quickly  enacted  by  Congress  and  became  law  on  6  June 
I94I* 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-ig^i,  p.  654. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  944. 

5  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-igpi,  p.  232;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1 939-46,  ii:  Hitler's  Europe,  p.  216. 

6  Cf.  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  935-9,  and  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  430. 

7  Morison:  History  ofU.S.  Naval  Operations,  i.  74;  Churchill,  iii.  129;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  150. 
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a  message  to  Congress  on  7  July  Roosevelt  announced  that,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  reached  with  the  Government  of  Iceland,  ‘forces  of  the 
United  States  Navy  have  today  arrived  in  Iceland  in  order  to  supplement, 
and  eventually  to  replace,  the  British  forces  which  have  until  now  been 
stationed  in  Iceland  in  order  to  insure  the  adequate  defense  of  that 
country’.  The  President  said  that  the  United  States  could  not  allow 
Germany  to  occupy  strategic  outposts  in  the  Atlantic  which  could  be  used 
for  attack  against  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  German  seizure  of  Iceland 
would  constitute  a  threefold  threat :  ( 1 )  to  the  safety  of  the  North  American 
continent,  (2)  to  all  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  (3)  to  the  steady 
flow  ol  munitions  to  Britain.  Roosevelt  added  that  he  had  instructed  the 
United  States  navy  to  take  all  necessary  steps  ‘to  insure  the  safety  of  com¬ 
munications  in  the  approaches  between  Iceland  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  on  the  seas  between  the  United  States  and  all  other  strategic  out¬ 
posts’.1  Orders  were  given  to  the  navy  to  ensure  the  adequate  defence  of 
Iceland,  to  defend  shipping  flying  the  United  States  or  the  Icelandic  flag 
against  hostile  attack  and  threat  of  attack,  and  to  warn  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Powers2  against  possible  impending  danger.  When  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made,  naval  protection  on  the  Icelandic  route  was 
to  be  extended  to  ships  of  other  nations.3  When  United  States  forces  were 
sent  to  Iceland,  arrangements  had,  in  fact,  been  made  with  the  British 
Admiralty  for  the  immediate  provision  of  United  States  naval  escorts  for 
British  convoys  between  Halifax  and  Iceland.  The  execution  of  these  plans 
was  postponed  as  a  result  of  fresh  threats  in  the  Far  East.  Through  inter¬ 
cepted  Japanese  messages4  the  United  States  Government  learnt  of  Japan¬ 
ese  plans  to  occupy  southern  Indo-China,  and  of  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Conference  on  2  July.5  British  ships  proceeding  to 
Iceland  were,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  join  convoys  escorted  by  the  United 
States  navy.6 

By  July  it  was  clear  not  only  that  the  United  States  navy  would  soon 
have  to  take  over  additional  responsibilities  in  the  Atlantic,  but  also  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  must  be  revised  in  order  to  allow  United  States 
merchantmen  to  play  their  part  in  carrying  supplies  to  Britain.  The 
Germans  were  still  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  British  shipping,  and  the  decision 
to  furnish  the  Soviet  Government  with  munitions  involved  the  hard- 
pressed  British  navy  in  additional  work,  convoying  supply  ships  on  the 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^i-ig^2,  pp.  457-8. 

2  i.e.  Powers  with  territorial  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

3  Hemisphere  Defence  Plan  No.  4  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Hearings,  Part  5,  pp.  2294-5).  For  the 
whole  episode  see  also  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  173-4,  452-4,  522-4,  575-8. 

4  Army  and  navy  cipher  experts  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  code  which  the  Japanese  were 

using  to  transmit  messages  to  their  representatives  abroad.  Valuable  information  on  Japanese 
policy  and  plans  was  thus  available  to  the  inner  circle  in  the  United  States  Government  and 
High  Command.  5  See  below,  p.  61 1. 

6  Churchill,  iii.  129;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  150;  Morison:  History  ofU.S.  Naval  Operations,  i.  78-79. 
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dangerous  route  to  Murmansk  and  Archangel.  Unfortunately  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  in  the  summer  of  1941  was  irresolute.  The  ano¬ 
malous  position  in  which  the  United  States  found  herself  placed  poised 
uncertainly  between  peace  and  war — created  an  atmosphere  of  confusion 
and  frustration.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
bill  to  extend  the  period  of  compulsory  service  for  another  year  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  on  12  August  by  a  margin 
of  only  one  vote.  While  Congress  was  debating  this  vitally  important  bill 
at  home,  plans  for  United  States  naval  participation  in  convoy  duties  in 
the  Atlantic  were  being  completed  by  British  and  American  naval  officers 
at  the  Atlantic  Conference.1  These  plans  (Hemisphere  Defence  Plan  No.  4) 
were  already  in  process  of  being  put  into  operation  when  the  German 
attack  on  the  United  States  destroyer  Greer  gave  Roosevelt  the  necessary 
pretext  for  putting  them  formally  into  effect.2  On  4  September  the  Greer 
was  attacked,  within  an  area  in  which  the  American  security  zone  and  the 
German  war  zone  overlapped,  by  a  German  submarine  which  the  Greer 
was  tracking  and  whose  whereabouts  she  was  signalling  to  British  air 
patrols.  On  1 1  September  Roosevelt  addressed  his  countrymen  over  the 
radio : 

The  time  for  active  defense  is  now.  .  .  .  Our  patrolling  vessels  and  planes  will 
protect  all  merchant  ships — not  only  American  ships  but  ships  of  any  flag 
engaged  in  commerce  in  our  defensive  waters.  .  .  .  From  now  on,  if  German  or 
Italian  vessels  of  war  enter  the  waters  the  protection  of  which  is  necessary  for 
American  defense  they  do  so  at  their  own  peril.  The  orders  which  I  have  given 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  to  carry  out 
that  policy — at  once.3 

The  President’s  ‘shoot  on  sight’  order  put  an  end  to  the  anomalous  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  United  States  navy  had  been  operating  hitherto. 
Henceforth  it  was  authorized  to  attack  Axis  vessels  in  the  areas  for  which 
it  was  responsible,  without  waiting  to  be  attacked  first.  As  from  16  Sep¬ 
tember  the  United  States  navy  was  officially  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  it  had,  in  fact,  been  discharging  since  20  August,  for  the 
direct  protection  of  British  North  Atlantic  convoys  in  these  waters.4 

Although  Roosevelt  had  indicated  plainly  on  1 1  September  that  shoot¬ 
ing  orders  were  being  given  to  the  navy,  the  American  people  did  not 
appear  to  have  grasped  the  full  significance  of  his  speech.  Thus,  when,  on 
1 7  October,  the  destroyer  Kearney  was  torpedoed  with  the  loss  of  eleven 

1  Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations,  i.  70.  For  maritime  details  of  the  plan  see  Roskill : 
The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945,  pp.  470-3. 

2  Morison,  op.  cit.  pp.  84-86;  Churchill,  iii.  458-9;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  516-17. 

Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  21-22. 

4  The  United  States  line  ran  from  the  North  Pole  along  the  meridian  io°  West  to  latitude  6o° 
North,  thence  to  530  North,  26°  West,  and  thence  south  along  the  meridian  26°  West. 
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men,  the  revelation  that  she  was  on  convoy  duty  gave  rise  to  indignant 
protests  from  isolationist  members  of  Congress.  On  27  October — Navy 
Day — Roosevelt  delivered  a  stirring  speech.  Americans,  he  said,  would 
not  be  intimidated  by  German  attacks.  The  navy  had  had  its  orders  to 
‘shoot  on  sight’.  He  added  that  America’s  decision  to  resist  the  Axis  also 
demanded  the  elimination  of  ham-stringing  provisions  in  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Act.1 

On  9  October  Roosevelt  had  asked  Congress  to  revise  Section  6  of  the 
Neutrality  Act,  which  forbade  the  arming  of  merchantmen.  In  his  intro¬ 
ductory  message  he  said  that  the  repeal  of  this  Section  would  not  make  the 
United  States  any  less  neutral  than  she  was  at  that  time,  but  would  make 
it  possible  to  defend  the  Americas  far  more  successfully  and  to  give  aid 
more  effectively:  ‘It  is  time  for  this  country  to  stop  playing  into  Hitler’s 
hands,  and  to  unshackle  our  own.’2  On  25  October  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recommended  the  repeal  of  Section  6  of  the  Act  and 
also  of  Sections  2  and  3,  which  prohibited  United  States  merchant  ships  from 
entering  designated  combat  zones  and  from  carrying  supplies  to  the  ports 
of  belligerent  countries.  In  spite  of  determined  opposition  by  the  isola¬ 
tionist  bloc,  the  amended  bill,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  all  three  clauses, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  7  November  by  fifty  votes  to  thirty-seven  and 
was  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  13  November  by 
212  votes  to  194.  Henceforth  United  States  merchantmen  were  at  liberty 
both  to  arm  themselves  and  to  carry  supplies  to  Britain.3 

(d)  The  Atlantic  Conference 

On  9-12  August  1941  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  met  for  their  first  con¬ 
ference.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain  arrived  in  battleships  which  were  anchored  in  the  bay  off  Argentia 
in  Newfoundland — one  of  the  bases  granted  to  America  by  the  British 
Government  in  September  1940.  They  were  accompanied  by  their 
principal  military  and  diplomatic  advisers.  Roosevelt  had  with  him 
Generals  Marshall  and  Arnold,  Admirals  Stark  and  King,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  armed  services,  Sumner  Welles,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Harry  Hopkins.  Churchill’s  advisers  included  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Pound  and  General  Dill,  Air  Marshal  Freeman, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  British  party  was  joined  by  the  Minister  of  Supply,  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
on  11  August. 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^i-iggn,  pp.  27-32. 

2  Ibid.  p.  25. 

3  The  bill  was  signed  by  Roosevelt  on  17  November.  On  the  25th  he  agreed  to  proposals 
made  by  Admiral  Land  (Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission)  that  United  States  merchant¬ 
men,  when  equipped,  should  gradually  be  diverted  to  ply  on  the  routes  to  Archangel  and  to 
Britain  (Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  319). 
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The  subject  of  the  Conference  was  Anglo-American  co-operation  both 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  post¬ 
war  world.  During  the  months  which  preceded  the  Atlantic  Conference, 
increasing  attention  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  peace  aims  by  both 
private  and  official  groups  in  the  United  States.  The  part  which  the  United 
States  should  play,  when  the  time  for  peace-making  arrived,  had  been 
discussed  already  during  the  period  of  the  ‘phony  war’.1  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  peace  terms  in  the  United  States  before  the  fall  of  France  had  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Allies  would  be  the  victors.  After  the  fall 
of  France  more  urgent  problems  concerning  the  defence  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  aid  for  Britain  had  pushed  problems  of  a  peace  settlement 
into  the  background.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  however,  with  the  growth 
of  American  confidence  in  Britain’s  powers  of  survival,  thoughts  of  a 
future  peace  revived  in  American  minds.  This  reviving  interest  in  peace 
aims  was  stimulated  by  the  isolationist  campaign  for  a  negotiated  peace  in 
the  winter  of  1 940-1.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  public  discussion  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  should  be  aimed  at  by  Britain  and  by  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  methods  which  should  be  adopted  to  maintain 
peace  when  once  it  had  been  re-established. 

On  27  December  1940  Senator  Vandenberg  said:  ‘If  we  are  to  under¬ 
write  British  war  objectives  it  is  time  that  they  were  authoritatively 
declared.  The  time  has  also  come  for  our  own  objectives  to  be  declared.’2 
In  his  speech  to  Congress  on  6  January  1941,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill,  Roosevelt  outlined  the  Administration’s  ideas.  ‘Let  us 
say  to  the  democracies:  “We  Americans  are  vitally  concerned  in  your 
defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting  forth  our  energies,  our  resources  and 
our  organizing  powers  to  give  you  the  strength  to  regain  and  maintain 
a  free  world.”  ’  This  free  world  which  America  was  seeking  to  make  secure 
must,  he  said,  be  founded  upon  four  essential  freedoms:  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression;  freedom  of  worship;  freedom  from  want;  and  freedom 
from  fear.3  The  official  attitude  on  peace  aims  was  further  defined  in 
speeches  by  Hull  on  18  May,  by  Welles  on  22  July,  and  by  Berle  on  8 
August.  The  principles  outlined  in  these  speeches  included  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  small  as  well  as  great  Powers,  the  reduction  of  armaments 
under  international  supervision,  and  equal  economic  opportunities  for  all. 
Welles  said  that  some  ‘adequate  instrumentality’ — resembling  Wilson’s 
ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations — must  be  established  to  attain  these  ends.4 
Although  Roosevelt  agreed  on  the  need  for  an  international  organization, 
he  believed  that,  before  this  could  be  effectively  established,  there  would 

1  See  above,  pp.  453  seqq.  2  Chicago  Tribune,  27  December  1940. 

3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers,  1940  vol.,  pp.  663-72.  Similar  ‘freedoms’  had  been  enumerated  by 
Roosevelt  already  to  Myron  Taylor  in  February  1940  (see  above,  p.  454)  and  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  5  July  1940. 

4  New  York  Times,  23  July  1941. 
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have  to  be  a  transition  period  during  which  the  United  States  and  Britain 
would  act  as  policemen  for  the  world.1 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Atlantic  Conference,  Roosevelt 
suggested  to  Churchill  that  they  should  make  a  joint  declaration,  and  on 
the  next  day  Churchill  presented  a  draft  which  he  and  Hopkins  had  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  voyage  out.2  The  original  draft  stated  that  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  ‘deem  it  right  to  make  known  certain  principles  which 
they  both  accept  for  guidance  in  the  framing  of  their  policy  and  on  which 
they  base  their  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the  world’,  and  proceeded 
to  enumerate  these  principles  in  five  articles.  The  first  two  articles  in 
Churchill’s  draft  presented  no  difficulties  and  were  eventually  incorporated 
without  change  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  third  was  acceptable  to 
Roosevelt  with  a  slight  amendment.  The  fourth  article  fell  far  short  of  the 
United  States  Government’s  economic  peace  aims.  Welles  regarded  it  as 
completely  meaningless  and  merely  a  repetition  of  the  ‘pious  hopes 
expressed  in  a  thousand  and  one  economic  conferences’.  It  gave  no 
assurance  that  Britain  would  be  prepared  to  abandon  the  Ottawa  Agree¬ 
ments  and  her  policy  of  Imperial  preference,  which  was  greatly  disliked  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  Welles,  the  fifth  article,  too,  struck  the 
Americans  as  being  inadequate. 

An  alternative  draft  was  prepared  by  Roosevelt  and  Welles  and  was 
discussed  by  them  with  Churchill  and  Cadogan  on  1 1  August.  The 
phraseology  in  Churchill’s  draft  had  been  altered  in  parts  to  indicate  that 
the  declaration  represented  the  common  principles  on  which  two  friendly 
nations  were  agreed  rather  than  the  concerted  policy  of  two  allies.  A 
reference  to  ‘international  organization’  was  eliminated,  as  Roosevelt  said 
that  this  would  excite  suspicion  and  hostility  in  the  United  States.  Later 
he  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase  ‘the  establishment  of  a  wider  and 
permanent  system  of  general  security’.  This  might  appear  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinction  without  a  difference,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more  accept¬ 
able  to  sensitive  American  ears.  The  nebulous  Article  4  in  the  original 
draft  was  replaced  by  a  much  stronger  statement  of  intentions :  ‘They  will 
endeavor  to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  peoples  of  access,  without  dis¬ 
crimination  and  on  equal  terms,  to  the  markets  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic  prosperity.’  The 
amended  clause,  however,  at  once  met  with  opposition  from  the  British 
side.  Churchill  said  that,  as  it  affected  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  he  could 
not  agree  to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Dominions.  The  Dominion 
Governments  must  be  consulted ;  and,  as  a  reply  from  them  could  not  be 

1  Sumner  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?  (New  York,  Harper,  1946),  pp.  3-5,  15. 

2  Hopkins  had  been  sent  by  Roosevelt  to  Britain  in  July  1941  to  discuss  developments  in  the 
war  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Atlantic  Conference.  While  in  London  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  fly  to  Moscow  to  see  Stalin.  He  returned  to  Britain  on  2  August  and  travelled  to  the 
Atlantic  Conference  with  Churchill  in  H.M.S.  Prince  of  Wales. 
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expected  within  less  than  at  least  a  week,  the  publication  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  delayed.  Welles  strongly  objected  to  making  any 
concessions  to  meet  the  British  point  of  view,  while  Hopkins  urged  Roose¬ 
velt  to  accept  modifications,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  important  that  the 
publication  of  the  joint  declaration  should  coincide  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  meeting.  Roosevelt  decided  against  Welles  and 
accepted  Churchill’s  amendments,  which  included  the  elimination  of  the 
words  ‘without  discrimination’  and  the  addition  of  the  reservation  ‘with 
due  respect  for  their  existing  obligations’.1  By  12  August,  a  text  was 
agreed,  and  on  the  14th  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  announced  that,  besides 
discussing  supply  problems  and  the  steps  which  they  were  taking  to  meet 
Axis  aggression,  they  had  agreed  on  the  following  joint  declaration:2 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Churchill,  representing  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  met  together,  deem  it  right  to  make  known  certain  common  principles  in 
the  national  policies  of  their  respective  countries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes 
for  a  better  future  for  the  world. 

First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other; 

Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned ; 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them; 

Fourth,  they  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for  their  existing  obligations,  to 
further  the  enjoyment  by  all  states,  great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of 
access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are 
needed  for  their  economic  prosperity; 

Fifth,  they  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  between  all  nations 
in  the  economic  field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all,  improved  labor  stand¬ 
ards,  economic  advancement,  and  social  security; 

Sixth,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny,  they  hope  to  see  estab¬ 
lished  a  peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in  safety 
within  their  own  boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want; 

Seventh,  such  a  peace  should  enable  all  men  to  traverse  the  high  seas  and 
oceans  without  hindrance; 

Eighth,  they  believe  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  realistic  as  well  as 
spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force.  Since  no 
future  peace  can  be  maintained  if  land,  sea,  or  air  armaments  continue  to  be 
employed  by  nations  which  threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside  of 
their  frontiers,  they  believe,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  wider  and  permanent 

1  For  texts  of  alternative  drafts  of  the  Joint  Declaration  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  discussions 
on  them  see  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?,  chapter  i. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  p.  1 1 ;  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  .  .  .  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  August  14,  1941,  Cmd.  6321  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1941). 
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system  of  general  security,  that  the  disarmament  of  such  nations  is  essential. 
They  will  likewise  aid  and  encourage  all  other  practicable  measures  which  will 
lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments. 

In  the  more  immediate  field  of  Anglo-American  co-operation  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  discussions  went  farther  than  was  indicated  in 
the  statement  issued  after  the  Conference.1  They  covered  American  naval 
assistance  in  the  Atlantic,  the  threat  to  the  Azores,  aid  to  Russia,  the 
allocation  of  supplies,  and  methods  for  countering  Japanese  aggression.2 
Plans,  which  were  to  become  effective  in  August  and  overt  in  September, 
were  worked  out  for  United  States  naval  escort  of  British  convoys  from 
Halifax  half  way  across  the  Atlantic.3  The  Service  chiefs  also  discussed 
a  British  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  Review  of  General  Strategy ,  proposing  further 
development  and  implementation  of  British-American  war  plans.  Chur¬ 
chill  and  his  military  advisers  apparently  hoped  that  the  Conference 
would  result  in  the  extension  of  the  limited  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  into  a  more  definite  alliance,  and 
in  an  early  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Neither  Roosevelt 
nor  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff,  however,  were  willing  to  enter  into 
agreements  which  would  commit  the  United  States  to  outright  belli¬ 
gerency. 

Accordingly  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  informed  their  British  counter¬ 
parts,  that,  while  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  the  British  plans,  they 
could  not  enter  into  any  commitments  for  their  implementation.  More¬ 
over,  the  Americans  were  critical  of  many  of  the  strategic  conclusions  in 
the  Review — e.g.  the  thesis  that  Germany  could  be  vanquished  by  air 
bombing,  without  any  need  for  large-scale  operations  on  the  ground — and 
they  were  anxious  to  have  more  time  for  study  and  analysis.  A  further 
study  of  the  Review  by  United  States  army  and  navy  planners  after  their 
return  to  Washington  was  to  confirm  them  in  their  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  desirability  of  a  number  of  the  British  strategic  proposals.  Nor  were 
they  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Review' s  concluding  assertion  that  ‘United 
States  intervention  would  not  only  make  victory  certain;  it  might  also 
make  it  swift’.  Most  of  them  felt  that  the  United  States  would  be  of  more 
value  as  a  non-belligerent  supplying  munitions  and  naval  assistance  in 
the  Atlantic  until  such  time  as  her  armed  forces  had  reached  proportions 
which  would  enable  them  to  play  an  effective  part  in  the  prosecution  and 
direction  of  war  strategy.4 

In  their  view,  therefore,  the  most  urgent  concern  at  the  Atlantic  meeting 
was  the  question  of  munitions  production  and  allocation  under  the  Victory 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  p.  10. 

2  For  a  general  account  of  the  Atlantic  Conference  see  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins, 
pp.  349-65;  Eng.  edition,  i.  350-66. 

3  See  above,  p.  523.  4  See  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  400  seqq. 
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Programme  to  implement  joint  strategy.  In  this  connexion  the  question 
of  aid  to  Russia  was  an  important  consideration. 

Hopkins  gave  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  a  detailed  report  of  his  visit  to 
Moscow  and  of  the  conclusions  that  he  had  reached  while  there.  The 
information  which  Stalin  had  given  him  had  convinced  him  that  the 
military  situation  was  not  as  desperate  as  had  been  feared,  and  that 
Russia’s  powers  of  resistance  were  much  greater  than  American  and 
British  military  authorities  believed.  Hopkins  advised  that  a  special 
mission  should  be  sent  to  Moscow  early  in  October  when  the  outcome 
of  the  battle  in  front  of  Moscow  would  be  known — to  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  aid  to  Russia  with  Stalin  personally.  His  own  experience  had 
shown  him  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  Soviet  Government  who  was 
willing  to  give  foreigners  any  important  information  except  Stalin  himself. 
He  had  discussed  with  Stalin  the  possibility  of  a  conference  in  Moscow, 
and  Stalin  had  intimated  that  he  would  welcome  one.  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  agreed  that  a  conference  in  Moscow  should  be  arranged  at  once. 
Churchill  said  that  he  would  nominate  Beaverbrook  as  British  represen¬ 
tative.  It  was  assumed  that  Roosevelt  would  send  Hopkins,  but  later 
Harriman  was  appointed  to  head  the  United  States’  delegation,  in  view  of 
Hopkins’s  state  of  health.2  A  joint  message3  from  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
was  drafted  at  Argentia  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  British 
Ambassadors  in  Moscow  on  15  August  for  presentation  to  Stalin.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  formal  proposal  for  a  meeting  in  Moscow  to  analyse  Russia’s  needs. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  said  that,  ‘pending  the  decisions  of  that  conference, 
we  shall  continue  to  send  supplies  and  material  as  rapidly  as  possible’.4 

Another  of  the  most  important  topics  discussed  at  the  Atlantic  Con¬ 
ference  was  the  menacing  attitude  of  Japan.  The  course  and  outcome  of 
these  discussions  between  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  are  dealt  with  in 
another  part  of  this  volume.5 

(e)  Relations  with  Japan6 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1941  exhaustive  conversations 
had  been  held  in  Washington  to  find  out  whether  it  might  still  be  possible 

1  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  323-45;  Eng.  edition,  i.  324-46. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  359  and  360  respectively. 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^i~igp2,  p.  602. 

4  For  the  Moscow  Conference  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  23-25. 

5  See  below,  pp.  660  seqq. 

6  This  last  pre-war  phase  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was  fateful  for 
both  countries,  and  it  would,  therefore,  require  full  treatment  in  a  volume  dealing  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  either  country  alone.  The  present  volume,  however,  deals  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  both  countries  and,  since  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  print  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
same  events  twice  over  in  one  volume,  the  editors  had  to  decide  whether  the  full  story  should  be 
told  in  Part  VII  or  in  Part  VIII.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  more  awkward 
to  omit  this  narrative  in  Part  VIII  than  to  omit  it  in  Part  VII.  The  reader  of  the  present  section 
of  Part  VII  is  therefore  advised  also  to  consult  Part  VIII  (iii)  ( c )  and  (d)  throughout. 
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to  reach  any  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  the 
fundamental  issues  dividing  the  two  countries.  Although  the  Japanese 
were  lavish  in  professions  of  their  desire  for  peace,  their  successive  pro¬ 
posals  showed  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  any  real  concessions 
on  the  main  points  at  issue — the  continuation  of  the  war  in  China,  Japan’s 
interpretation  of  her  obligations  under  the  Tripartite  Pact,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  international  trade.1  More- 
over  Japan’s  actions,  and  the  information  gained  from  intercepted  messages 
from  the  Japanese  Government  to  their  diplomatic  and  military  representa¬ 
tives  abroad,  confirmed  the  impression,  on  the  American  side,  that  the 
Japanese  leaders  were  not  prepared  to  lose  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  war  in  Europe  for  extending  Japanese  dominion  over  Eastern  Asia. 
The  United  States  Government,  for  their  part,  were  not  prepared  to 
compromise  on  their  policy  of  aid  for  China  and  resistance  to  the  Axis 
Powers  in  Europe — a  policy  which  entailed  ever  increasing  help  for  Britain 
and  which  might  entail  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Italy.  Nor  were  they  willing  to  relax  their  embargoes  on 
the  export  of  vital  materials  to  Japan  unless  they  received  some  proof  that 
Japan  was  prepared  to  abandon  her  aggressive  policy.  United  States 
exports  to  Japan  had  been  progressively  restricted  during  the  year  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Export  Control  Act  on  2  July  1940. 2 
Nevertheless  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  war  with  Japan  if  it 
were  at  all  possible,  while  building  up  their  own  armed  forces  as  well 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  During  the  first  half  of  1941  there  was  still 
some  hope,  albeit  a  faint  hope,  that  the  more  moderate  elements  in  Japan, 
who  wished  to  gain  their  objectives  by  peaceful  means,  might  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  the  bellicose  elements.  This  hope  was  practically  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  Japanese  actions  in  July.  The  Imperial  Conference  at 
Tokyo  on  2  July3  was  followed  by  the  mobilization  of  between  1  and  2 
million  men  in  Japan  and  by  other  steps  which  seemed  to  indicate 
preparation  for  war  on  a  big  scale.  An  intercepted  message  from  Tokyo 
to  Japanese  Ambassadors  on  2  July  stated: 

1.  Imperial  Japan  shall  adhere  to  the  policy  of  contributing  to  world  peace  by 
establishing  the  Great  East  Asia  Sphere  of  Co-Prosperity,  regardless  of  how 
the  world  situation  may  change. 

2.  The  Imperial  Government  shall  continue  its  endeavor  to  dispose  of  the 
China  incident,  and  shall  take  measures  with  a  view  to  advancing  southward 
in  order  to  establish  firmly  a  basis  for  her  self-existence  and  self-protection.4 

1  For  details  of  these  discussions  see  below,  pp.  641-51.  2  See  above,  p.  481. 

3  See  below,  p.  61 1 .  It  was  decided  at  this  conference  that  ‘in  case  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
break  down,  preparations  for  a  war  with  England  and  America  will  also  be  carried  forward’. 
This  decision  was  not  included  in  the  messages,  sent  on  2  July  to  Japan’s  representatives  abroad, 
which  were  intercepted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

4  Hull :  Memoirs,  ii.  1013 ;  U.S.A.,  Congress:  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the 
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On  21  July  Japanese  troops  advanced  into  southern  Indo-China1 — a 
position  from  which  they  could  strike  at  British  Malaya,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  or  the  Philippines.  The  American  responses  to  these  challenges, 
and  the  Japanese  reactions  to  the  American  moves,  are  recorded  in  another 
part  of  this  volume.2 

Although,  by  the  first  week  of  November  1941,  Roosevelt  and  his 
advisers  realized  that  Japan  would  strike  soon,  they  did  not  foresee  a  direct 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Roosevelt  told  Hopkins  that  he  believed  that 
Japan  would  try  to  postpone  conflict  with  the  United  States  as  long  as 
possible.3  In  America — and  in  Britain — it  was  thought  that  the  initial 
attack  would  be  either  on  one  of  the  British  or  Dutch  possessions,  or 
possibly  on  Russia.  The  question  which  confronted  the  Administration  in 
Washington  was  which  of  these  expected  Japanese  challenges  should 
constitute  a  casus  belli  for  the  United  States. 

In  a  memorandum  given  to  the  President  on  5  November,4  Marshall 
and  Stark  set  out  the  contingencies  in  which  they  considered  that  it  would 
be  essential  for  the  United  States  to  resort  to  military  action  against 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  general  strategic  considerations  which  led  to  these 
conclusions.  These  were  based  on  the  military  policies  and  strategy 
agreed  to  in  Anglo-American  staff  conversations.  The  primary  objective 
of  the  two  Powers  was  the  defeat  of  Germany.  The  United  States  could 
not  successfully  engage  in  offensive  action  in  the  Far  East  without  the 
withdrawal  of  the  major  portion  of  her  shipping  facilities — naval  and 
merchant — from  the  Atlantic,  where  they  were  vitally  needed.  The  cur¬ 
rent  American  plan  for  the  event  of  war  with  Japan  was  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  in  co-operation  with  the  British  and  the  Dutch.  American 
forces  were  being  built  up  in  the  Philippines,5  while  the  garrison  of  Singa¬ 
pore  was  being  reinforced  by  the  British  Government.  By  February  or 
March  1942,  the  Western  Powers’  defensive  strength  confronting  Japan  in 
the  southern  area  ought  to  reach  ‘impressive  proportions’. 

The  memorandum  embodied  the  decisions  which  had  been  reached  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  on  3  November,  when  there 
had  been  a  discussion  of  the  question  what  the  American  response  should 
be  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  appeal  for  aid  against  Japan.  The 
Generalissimo  had  appealed  for  air  support  from  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  repel  a  possible  invasion  of  Yunnan  by  the  Japanese,  and  also 

Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack:  Report ],  pp.  295-6. 

1  See  further  below,  pp.  651  seqq.  2  See  below,  pp.  654  seqq. 

3  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  428;  Eng.  edition,  i.  432. 

4  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  504.  For  details  see  below,  pp.  676-7. 

5  On  3  November  Marshall  expressed  the  hope  that  reinforcements  of  men  and  supplies  which 
were  being  rushed  to  the  Philippines  would  by  mid-December  have  reached  proportions  sufficient 
to  make  them  an  effective  deterrent  to  Japanese  aggressiveness  (Watson,  op.  cit.  p.  503). 
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for  a  joint  warning  from  the  two  Powers  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
inimical  to  their  interests.  The  advice  of  the  military  authorities  was 
emphatically  against  sending  an  ultimatum.  They  believed  that,  until 
adequate  defensive  forces  had  been  built  up,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reach  a  temporary  agreement  with  Japan,  even  if  this  meant  offering 
her  some  economic  concessions.1 

In  another  intercepted  Japanese  message  of  5  November  the  date 
25  November  was  given  by  Togo  to  Nomura,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  as  the  deadline  for  the  completion  of  the  negotiations  in 
Washington  and  for  the  signing  of  an  agreement.  As  this  deadline  grew 
nearer,  danger  signs  multiplied.2  On  20  November  Nomura  and  Kurusu, 
the  newly  arrived  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washington,  presented  in 
W ashington  a  six-point  proposal  for  a  temporary  agreement.3  Roosevelt, 
Hull,  and  other  high  officers  in  the  Administration  were  aware,  from  the 
intercepted  messages,  that  this  was  the  final  Japanese  proposal  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  constituted  an  ultimatum. 

On  the  2 1st  news  was  received  in  Washington  that  a  Japanese  force  had 
arrived  at  Palau — the  nearest  point  in  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies — and  that  Japanese  troops  in  Indo-China  were  being 
reinforced.-*  An  intercepted  message  sent  by  Togo  to  Nomura  on  the 
22nd  postponed  the  deadline  from  25  to  29  November  but  stated  omin¬ 
ously:  ‘After  that  things  are  automatically  going  to  happen.’5 

The  Japanese  proposals  of  20  November  were  obviously  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States.  They  would  have  left  Japan  free  to  continue  the 
subjugation  of  China  and  to  attack  Russia,  and  would  have  placed  her  in 
a  commanding  position  for  renewing  her  advance  southward  at  a  later 
date.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Government  did  not  want  to  reject 
the  proposals  categorically  and  thus  place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
having  broken  off  negotiations.  Moreover,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  still 
eager  to  gain  more  time  in  which  to  improve  their  defences.6  Accordingly, 
during  the  ensuing  five  days,  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  considered  the 
advisability  of  offering  Japan  an  alternative  proposal  for  a  temporary 
truce  or  modus  vivendi,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  restatement  of  the  position 
that  the  United  States  would  assume  in  further  negotiations.  The  terms 
of  the  modus  vivendi  were  reviewed  by  the  President  and  his  principal 
advisers  and  were  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  China.  The  final  draft 
agreed  to  in  Washington  on  25  November  provided  for  a  three-months’ 
truce.  In  return  for  a  promise  to  take  no  further  aggressive  action  and 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  p.  339. 

3  For  the  terms  of  this  proposal  see  below,  p.  681,  note  4. 

4  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  p.  33. 

6  See  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  506-7. 


2  See  below,  pp.  678-81. 
5  Ibid.  pp.  362-3. 
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for  the  evacuation  of  southern  Indo-China,  Japan  was  to  receive  certain 
economic  concessions,  including  a  limited  supply  of  oil.1 

Meanwhile,  strong  objections  to  the  proposed  modus  vivendi  were  being 
raised  by  Chiang  Kai-shek.2  He  said  that  the  United  States’  proposals 
would  result  in  a  complete  collapse  of  Chinese  morale.  Fear  of  their 
possible  adverse  influence  on  the  continuance  of  China’s  resistance  was 
also  expressed  by  Churchill  in  a  cable  which  reached  Roosevelt  on  the 
morning  of  26  November.3  Roosevelt  and  Hull  had  to  weigh  the  very 
faint  chance  that  Japan  would  accept  the  American  proposals  against  the 
untoward  effects  which  the  appeasement  of  Japan  by  the  United  States 
would  have  in  China,  and  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Britain  and  the  other 
interested  countries,  as  well  as  on  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  on  26  November,  Roosevelt  agreed  to  Hull  s  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  the  proposal  for  a  temporary  agreement  should  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  Japanese  Government  should  be  given  only  the  proposals  for 
a  general  settlement  in  the  Pacific  area  which  were  to  have  accompanied  it.4 

These  proposals,  which  were  handed  by  Hull  to  Nomura  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  26th,  were  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  which  had 
governed  United  States  policy  in  the  Far  East.  They  included  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Japanese  forces  from  China  and  Indo-China  and  implied  the 
abandonment  of  the  Japanese  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy.5 

Although  there  had  been  little  chance  that  the  Japanese  Government 
would  accept  the  American  terms  for  a  temporary  agreement,  the  decision 
to  abandon  all  further  attempts  to  reach  such  an  agreement  came  as  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  American  military  and  naval  authorities,6 
who  had  not  been  advised  beforehand.  In  view  of  this  decision  and  of  the 
reports  which  had  been  received  on  the  preceding  day  that  a  Japanese 
expeditionary  force  had  left  Shanghai  and  was  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Indo-China,  they  agreed  that  the  ‘war  warning’  messages  should  be  sent 
out  immediately  to  army  and  navy  commanders  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  area.  On  the  27th,  by  agreement  with  the  President, 
messages  were  sent  to  the  outpost  commanders  warning  them  that 
negotiations  had  broken  down  and  that  an  aggressive  move  by  Japan 
might  come  at  any  moment.  The  Navy  Department’s  message  further 
specified  that  the  indications  were  that  the  attack  would  be  ‘against 
either  the  Philippines,  Thai  or  Kra  Peninsula  or  possibly  Borneo’.7  On 
the  same  day  (the  27th)  a  joint  memorandum  on  which  Stark  and  Marshall 
had  been  working  was  hastily  completed,  with  revisions  to  meet  the  new 
situation,  and  was  sent  to  the  President.  The  two  Service  chiefs  advised 

1  For  details  see  below,  p.  689.  2  See  below,  pp.  685-6. 

3  Churchill,  iii.  530;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  596-7. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1081-2.  See  also  below,  pp.  685-6. 

5  For  the  details  see  below,  pp.  688-9.  6  Aar/  Harbor  Attack ;  Report,  pp.  1 75-6. 

7  For  the  text  of  these  and  subsequent  warnings  see  ibid.  pp.  98-103. 
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that  precipitance  of  military  action  on  our  part  should  be  avoided  so  long 
as  consistent  with  national  policy’.  Before  the  completion  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  garrison  in  the  Philippines,  military  action 
should  be  undertaken  only  in  the  contingencies  already  set  out  in  their 
memorandum  of  5  November.  They  further  recommended  that, 

in  case  of  a  Japanese  advance  into  Thailand,  Japan  be  warned  by  the  United 
States,  the  British,  and  the  Dutch  Governments  that  advance  beyond  the  lines 
indicated  may  lead  to  war;  prior  to  such  warning  no  joint  military  opposition 
be  undertaken;  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  consummate  agreements  with  the 
British  and  the  Dutch  for  the  issuance  of  such  warning.1 

This  memorandum  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  War  Council  in 
Washington  on  the  following  day— 28  November — when  political  and 
military  action  in  the  coming  crisis  was  again  considered.  It  was  agreed 
that,  if  the  Japanese  expeditionary  force  were  allowed  to  get  round  the 
southern  point  of  Indo-China,  a  situation  would  shortly  arise  in  which  the 
United  States  would  be  bound  to  take  military  action.  Stimson  would 
have  liked  to  take  the  initiative  and  attack  first.  Roosevelt,  however,  had 
given  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  pledge  that  there  would  be  no  war 
unless  the  LTnited  States  were  attacked.  Even  if  Congress  agreed  to  a 
declaration  of  war  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  British  or  Dutch 
possessions,  the  United  States  would  not  enter  the  war  as  a  united  nation. 
It  was,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  first  overt  action  in  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  should  be  committed  by  the  Japanese.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  warning  should  be  sent  to  Japan  that,  if  she  overstepped  a 
certain  limit,  the  United  States  would  fight.  Meanwhile  it  was  decided 
that  a  message  from  the  President  to  Congress,  advising  Congress  of  the 
situation,  should  be  prepared,2  as  well  as  a  final  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.3 

On  the  same  day,  28  November,  the  United  States  Government  inter¬ 
cepted  a  message  from  Tokyo  to  Nomura  and  Kurusu  in  Washington, 
informing  them  that  negotiations  were  going  to  be  broken  off  by  the 
Japanese  Government  within  the  next  two  or  three  days,  but  that  this 
imminent  Japanese  move  was  to  be  concealed  from  the  United  States 
Government,  and  that  the  Ambassadors  were  therefore  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  Washington  going.4 

On  1  December  drafts  of  the  messages  to  Congress  and  to  Hirohito  were 

1  Ibid.  pp.  174-5.  Feis  ( The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  319)  says  that  the  memorandum  was 
being  prepared  largely  in  order  to  lay  down  a  line  of  action  for  Admiral  Hart,  who  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet  had  been  authorized  to  discuss  arrangements  with 
the  British  military  commanders  in  the  Far  East  for  action  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack, 
but  had  received  no  instructions  on  the  question  what  Japanese  action  would  constitute  a 
casus  belli  for  the  United  States. 

2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  pp.  394-5. 

4  See  below,  p.  693. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  177-9. 
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discussed  by  Roosevelt  and  Hull.  They  agreed  that  the  presentation  of 
the  President’s  message  to  Congress  should  be  deferred  until  after  the  last- 
minute  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  had  been  made.  Hull  argued  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  Congress  anything  new  without  giving  the 
Japanese  leaders  fuel  for  inflaming  their  people  against  the  United  States, 
and  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  isolationists  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country  would  also  find  fresh  ammunition  in  the  proposed  warning. 
Roosevelt  and  Hull  also  agreed  that  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  dis¬ 
patch  the  warning  message  to  Japan  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  War 
Council  on  the  28th,  and  which  had  been  strongly  advocated  by  Churchill 
in  a  message  to  Roosevelt  received  on  30  November,  should  also  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  reactions  to  Roosevelt’s  appeal  to  Hirohito.  On  2  December 
Welles,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  presented  a  note  to  Nomura  asking 
the  Japanese  Government  for  an  explanation  of  their  troop  movements  in 
Indo-China.1 

Reports  received  on  Saturday,  6  December,  that  a  Japanese  fleet, 
including  thirty-five  transports,  was  sailing  from  Indo-China  towards  the 
Kra  Isthmus  indicated  that  zero  hour  was  imminent.  That  evening 
Roosevelt  sent  his  last-minute  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  maintain 
the  peace.2  On  the  same  day  the  Australian  Minister  in  Washington, 
R.  G.  Casey,  was  informed  by  Roosevelt  that,  if  no  answer  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Emperor  by  the  evening  of  Monday,  8  December,  he 
would  give  his  warning  to  Japan  on  the  following  day.  The  Governments 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  would  take  similar  action  on  Wednesday 
morning.3 

The  long-debated  joint  warning  to  Japan  was,  however,  not  destined 
to  materialize.  Later  on  the  same  evening  of  6  December  a  long  telegram 
from  Togo  to  Nomura  was  intercepted  and  decoded.4  It  contained  the 
first  thirteen  parts  of  the  Japanese  Government’s  reply  to  the  American 
note  of  26  November,  which  Nomura  was  to  present  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  American  proposals  were  rejected  with  contumely, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
abandon  their  warlike  designs  in  Asia.  The  United  States  Government 
were  accused  of  conspiring  with  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  of  planning  to  intervene  against 
the  Axis  Powers  in  the  war  in  Europe.  An  official  of  the  Navy  Department, 
who  handed  the  message  to  Roosevelt,  testified  that,  after  the  President 
had  read  it,  he  turned  to  Hopkins  and  said,  in  effect:  ‘This  means  war.’5 

The  fourteenth  part  of  the  note,  breaking  off  negotiations,  was  not  inter- 


1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1090-4.  Text  of  Churchill’s  message  (Churchill,  iii.  533;  U.S.  edition,  iii. 

599).  2  See  further  below,  pp.  699-700. 

3  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  pp.  428-30.  4  See  below,  pp.  696-8. 

5  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  pp.  21 1  seqq. 
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cepted  until  early  on  the  morning  of  7  December,1  at  about  the  same  time 
as  two  other  highly  significant  messages  to  Nomura  and  Kurusu  were 
intercepted.  The  two  Japanese  envoys  were  instructed  to  deliver  the 
Japanese  reply  at  one  o’clock  that  afternoon — Washington  time — and  to 
destroy  all  remaining  codes  and  secret  papers.2  Read  in  conjunction  with 
earlier  despatches,  the  one  o’clock  message  indicated  the  precise  time  at 
which  Japan  might  be  expected  to  strike,  but  not,  of  course,  where.  As 
soon  as  the  message  reached  Marshall  (about  11.30  a.m.  on  Sunday)  he 
sent  a  further  warning  despatch  to  the  outpost  commanders.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  through  a  series  of  mischances,  Marshall’s  message  did  not  reach 
Short  and  Kimmel  in  Hawaii  until  after  the  Japanese  surprise  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbour,  which  took  place  at  1.25  p.m.  Washington  time  (7.55  a.m. 
in  Honolulu).3  At  about  1.40  p.m.  Knox  rang  up  Roosevelt  to  say  that 
radio  messages  from  Honolulu  reported  an  air  attack  in  progress.  Forty 
minutes  later  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  arrived  at  the  State  Department 
to  present  the  Japanese  reply.  They  explained  that  they  had  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  appointed  time  of  one  o’clock  owing  to  difficulties  in  decoding 
the  message.4 

On  8  December,  at  12.30  p.m.  Roosevelt  went  before  Congress  to  ask 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  In  a  few  words  he  told  the  assembled  Houses  that, 
while  the  two  nations  were  still  at  peace,  Japan  had  treacherously  attacked 
the  United  States.  Severe  damage  had  been  done  to  American  naval 
and  military  forces.  Attacks  had  also  been  launched  against  Malaya, 
Hongkong,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  and  Wake  and  Midway  islands.  The 
two  Houses  immediately,  and  with  only  one  dissentient  vote,  passed  a 
resolution  formally  declaring  war  on  Japan  and  pledging  all  the  resources 
of  the  nation  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

German  and  Italian  declarations  of  war  against  the  United  States  were 
made  three  days  later,  on  1 1  December. 

Although,  for  obvious  reasons,  information  as  to  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  and  aircraft  destroyed  and  damaged  was  withheld  at  the  time,5 
the  news  released  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  had  suffered  a 
major  defeat.  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow  to  American  pride.  The 
despised  little  yellow  man,  aided  by  treachery,  it  is  true  (as  at  Port  Arthur 
in  1904),  but  also  by  American  carelessness  and  over  confidence,6  had 


2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  pp.  222-3. 
4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1095-6. 


1  See  below,  p.  700. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  223-5. 

5  188  aircraft,  8  battleships,  3  light  cruisers,  3  destroyers,  and  4  miscellaneous  vessels  were 
afterwards  admitted  to  have  been  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report, 
pp.  65,  71). 

6  The  first  attempt  to  allocate  the  blame  was  made  in  the  Report  of  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Pearl  Harbour,  released  in  January  1942.  This  was  followed  by  the  Report  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Boards  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  June  1944. 
The  Boards’  Reports  were  released  in  August  1945.  These  reports  did  not  agree  as  to  who  should 
bear  the  main  responsibility  for  the  disaster.  Finally  a  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Pearl 
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succeeded,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  in  disabling  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States  fleet.  He  had,  however,  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
whole  American  nation  in  an  overwhelming  determination  to  avenge 
their  defeat  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  people  had  at 
last  realized  the  truth  of  Roosevelt’s  repeated  warnings  that  the  United 
States  could  not  isolate  herself  from  the  rest  of  humanity  or  expect  peace 
in  a  world  ruled  by  the  principles  of  gangsterism.1 

Harbour  affair  was  set  up.  The  Committee  held  open  hearings  from  15  November  1945  to  31 
May  1946,  and  examined  a  mass  of  official  and  unofficial  documents  and  papers — its  records  ran 
to  over  1  o  million  words.  The  Committee’s  Report  was  released  on  20  July  1946.  The  Majority 
Report  found  that  the  major  responsibility  for  the  disaster  rested  with  the  commanders  in 
Hawaii,  who,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  that  they  had  received,  had  failed  to  maintain  the  neces¬ 
sary  state  of  readiness.  The  Intelligence  and  War  Plans  Divisions  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  were  also  held  responsible  for  failure  to  ensure  that  the  armed  forces  in  Hawaii  were  fully 
alerted  and  for  failure  to  appreciate  the  implications  of  intercepted  messages  and  to  communicate 
this  information  immediately  to  the  commanders  in  the  Pacific  area.  Although  the  Report 
declared  that  Roosevelt,  Hull,  Stimson,  and  Knox  had  discharged  their  responsibilities  with 
‘distinction,  ability,  and  foresight’,  some  share  of  blame  rested,  by  implication,  on  Roosevelt  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  on  Stimson  and  Knox  as  heads  of  the  Departments  concerned. 

1  For  the  impact  on  world  opinion  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  see  Survey  for 
1939-46:  America ,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  1-5. 
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JAPAN 
By  F.  C.  Jones 

(i)  Japan’s  ‘Non-Involvement’  in  the  European  War 
September  1939  to  July  1940 

(a)  The  Repercussions  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact1  and  of  the 
Outbreak  of  War  in  Europe 

Had  the  Japanese  Government  been  represented  in  Berlin  by  a  shrewder 
man  than  General  Oshima  the  conclusion  of  the  German-Soviet  Non- 
Aggression  Pact  on  23  August  1939  would  not  have  come  as  such  a  stunning 
shock  and  humiliation  to  the  Japanese.  Tokyo  had  received  repeated 
warnings  from  several  sources  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  the 
ideological  gulf  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  made  any  pact  be¬ 
tween  them  impossible.  Shiratori,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
afterwards  declared  that  he  had  believed  that,  if  Tokyo  continued  to 
haggle  over  the  terms  of  the  proposed  German-Italian-Japanese  Pact, 
Germany  would  seek  a  rapprochement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  in 
February,  and  again  in  March  1939,  he  had  warned  Tokyo  of  this 
possibility.2  His  evidence  on  this  point  was  supported  by  that  of  Nagai, 
who  was  in  1939  one  of  the  secretaries  in  the  Rome  Embassy,  and  who 
acted  as  Shiratori’s  private  secretary.3  Then,  on  20  April  1939,  Ribben- 
trop  warned  both  Oshima  and  Shiratori  that,  if  Japan  continued  to  make 
difficulties  about  signing  the  Pact,  Germany  might  be  compelled  to 
approach  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  the  object  of  concluding  a  non-aggression 
pact  with  that  Power.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  added  that  no  step 
in  that  direction  had  as  yet  been  taken.4  On  16  June  Ribbentrop  again 
saw  Shiratori  and  told  him  that,  as  Japan  had  not  concluded  the  Pact 
with  Germany,  Germany  would  conclude  a  Non-Aggression  Pact  with 
the  U.S.S.R.5 

But  Oshima,  ‘who  as  a  soldier  had  no  understanding  of  these  things’  (as 

1  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  496  seqq.,  678-9. 

2  International  Military  Tribunal,  Far  East,  Tokyo,  1946-8:  Record  of  Proceedings,  Exhibits, 
Judgment,  Dissenting  Judgment,  Preliminary  Interrogations,  Miscellaneous  Documents  (in  mimeographed 
form),  Record,  pp.  35042-3.  [This  series  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record, 
Exhibits,  &c.] 

3  Ibid.  p.  34943* 

4  Ibid.  p.  24399  (Evidence  of  Heinrich  Stahmer) ;  p.  6072  (Evidence  of  Shiratori) .  See  also 
D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  1 1 . 

5  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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Shiratori  bitterly  remarked  to  Plessen,  Counsellor  of  the  German  Embassy 
in  Rome),  did  not  believe  that  Ribbentrop  meant  what  he  said.  He 
thought  that  the  German  Foreign  Minister  was  simply  bluffing,  in  order 
to  scare  Tokyo  into  waiving  its  objections  and  concluding  the  Pact  with 
the  Axis  on  the  lines  that  Berlin  wished.  According  to  Shiratori,  Oshima 
repeatedly  declared  that  a  German-Soviet  pact  was  an  impossibility.1 

In  Tokyo,  Arita,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  took  the  same  view, 
and  so  he  gave  ear  to  Oshima  and  not  to  Shiratori,  whose  motives  he  may 
have  suspected.2  Nor  did  warnings  from  other  sources  shake  Arita’s 
confidence.  Sir  Robert  Craigie,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  states 
that,  some  months  before  the  event,  he  warned  Arita  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  step  was  seriously  contemplated  by  Germany.3 
On  7  June  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Arita,  told  him  that  the  Polish  Government  had  indisputable 
evidence  from  both  German  and  Soviet  sources  that  a  German-Soviet 
rapprochement  was  being  actively  canvassed.4  Arita  professed  incredulity 
in  both  instances,  but  the  British  Ambassador  later  heard  that  he  had 
sent  telegraphic  inquiries  to  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  in  Berlin  and  in 
Moscow,  and  that  Oshima  had  replied  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
German-Soviet  understanding  and  that  Craigie’s  warning  was  simply 
British  propaganda.5 

It  is  evident  that  neither  Oshima  nor  Arita  believed  that  Germany 
would  deliberately  violate  the  secret  protocol  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact, 
which  bound  her  to  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  Russian  military  position  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  conclude  no  political  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Japan.  Yet  this  was  what  the 
Nazi  Government  did.  They  kept  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
Berlin  and  Moscow  during  June-July  1939  carefully  secret  from  the 
Japanese,  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  were  telling  the  Russians  that 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1926  was  still  in  force,  that  Germany  had  not  con¬ 
cluded  any  later  treaty  which  would  abrogate  it,6  and  that  German- 
Japanese  relations  were  not  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

Late  in  July  the  Japanese  Government  apparently  became  uneasy  at 
the  thickening  rumours  of  an  impending  German-Soviet  rapprochement. 
On  19  July,  Usami,  Counsellor  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin,  visited 
Woermann,  his  opposite  number  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  and 
inquired  about  German  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  Very  insistently’. 
Usami  referred,  inter  alia,  to  a  report  in  the  News  Chronicle  that  a  German- 
Soviet  Non- Aggression  Pact  was  being  negotiated  and  that  prominent 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  n,  p.  9.  2  Ibid. 

3  Sir  Robert  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask  (London,  Hutchinson,  1946),  p.  71. 

4  Pearl  Harbor  Attack ,  Part  20,  p.  4167. 

5  Craigie,  loc.  cit. 


6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  607. 
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German  officials  were  to  be  sent  to  Moscow.  Woermann  replied  that  the 
news  was  pure  fabrication’  and  that  the  conversations  between  Berlin  and 
Moscow  were  simply  to  further  economic  relations.  Usami  expressed  some 
apprehension  lest  certain  types  of  machinery  which  Germany  had  pro¬ 
fessedly  been  unable  to  supply  to  Japan  should  be  made  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  he  evidently  believed  what  he  was  told  about  the 
absence  of  any  political  negotiation,  and  suggested  that  such  a  denial 
should  be  made  through  the  German  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  to  fortify  the 
report  already  made  by  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin.1 

The  veil  was  not  lifted  until  the  preliminary  negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  and  Ribbentrop  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Moscow.  Oshima 
says  that  it  was  ‘on  or  about  20  August’  that  Ribbentrop  telephoned  to 
him  to  inform  him  of  the  imminent  conclusion  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact. 
Oshima  says  that  he  replied  that  this  would  be  in  contravention  of  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  and  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  bad  faith.2  Heinrich 
Stahmer,  who  at  the  time  was  Ribbentrop’s  confidential  agent  in  dealing 
with  Oshima,  says  that  it  was  he  who,  ‘when  the  matter  was  agreed’,  on 
Ribbentrop’s  orders  broke  the  news  to  Oshima,  and  that  Oshima  ex¬ 
pressed  extreme  distress.3 

To  the  Japanese  Government  the  news  broke  like  a  thunderclap,  and 
there  was  little  attempt  to  conceal  the  dismay  and  bitterness  in  Tokyo. 
The  German-Soviet  Pact  came  at  a  time  when  a  full-scale  battle  was 
raging  between  Japanese  and  Soviet  forces  at  Nomonhan,4  and  it  appeared 
to  have  set  the  U.S.S.R.  free  to  throw  her  full  strength  against  Japan  at 
this  critical  moment.  Although  this  alarming  possibility  did  not,  in  fact, 
materialize,  the  Pact  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  persuading  the  Japanese 
to  swallow  their  pride  and  accept  defeat  in  the  disputed  area.  The 
Japanese  realized  that  they  had  been  humiliated  and  betrayed  by 
Germany.  Marquis  Kido  (then  Japanese  Minister  for  Home  Affairs) 
heard  of  the  Pact  on  23  August  and  recorded  in  his  diary  his  astonishment 
at  what  he  considered  an  extremely  treacherous  act.5 

After  the  public  announcement  of  the  Non- Aggression  Pact,  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry  circles  said  that  it  had  not  come  as  a  particular  surprise, 
since  Germany  had  threatened  such  a  move  when  Japan  had  shown 
reluctance  to  enter  into  a  military  alliance  with  the  Axis.6  But  this  was  a 
mere  attempt  at  face-saving.  While  the  Japanese  public  did  not  know  that 
Germany  had  violated  a  specific  treaty  commitment,  in  their  eyes  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  implied  German-Japanese  co-operation  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  home  of  the  Comintern.  Yet  now,  without  even  bothering 


1  Ibid.  no.  686;  cf.  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  24180-4. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  34014-15.  3  Ibid.  p.  24402. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  iggg,  pp.  658-9. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  7890.  6  New  York  Times ,  23  August  1939. 
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to  consult  Japan,  as  the  Japanese  Premier  admitted,  Germany  had  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  it  was  clear  enough  that 
she  had  thrown  Japan  over  and  had  made  her  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  There  had  been  repeated  talk  of  ‘strengthening  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact’,  and  now  that  pact  had  been  rendered  to  all  intents  and 

purposes  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper. 

So  Japanese  press  comment  was  extremely  bitter.  Germany  was  accused 
of  bad  faith  and  of  destroying  the  ‘fundamental  spirit  of  the  Anti-Comin¬ 
tern  Pact’.  The  Miyako  (27  August)  said  that  it  was  ‘out  of  the  question 
that  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  a  military  alliance  with  Germany 
should  be  discussed  again’.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Japan  had  she 
always  held  to  that  opinion. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  had  been  endeavouring  to  assuage  Japanese 
wounded  feelings.  On  25  August  the  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  Ott, 
visited  Arita  and  explained  to  him  the  German  reasons  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  Pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Ott 
laid  stress  on  the  German  desire  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  Japan 
and  on  the  advantage  to  her  of  the  German-Soviet  accord,  since  this 
would  enable  Germany  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  assisting  in  the 
stabilization  of  Russo-Japanese  relations.  Arita  declined  to  discuss  this 
matter  and  gave  Ott  a  copy  of  an  instruction  which  he  had  that  day  sent 
to  Oshima.  This  ordered  Oshima  ‘to  inform  the  German  Government  that 
the  Japanese  Government  interpreted  the  conclusion  of  the  Non-Aggres- 
sion  Pact  as  finally  terminating  the  present  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  Germany  for  a  Triple  Pact  with  Italy’.  Oshima  was  further  to 
declare  that  the  German  action  constituted  a  serious  violation  of  the 
secret  agreement  attached  to  the  German-Japanese  Anti-Comintern  Pact, 
and  that  the  Japanese  Government  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  it.1 

The  Japanese  protest  had  a  curious  history.  When  Shiratori  heard  of  it, 
he  telephoned  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin  to  persuade  Oshima  not 
to  deliver  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  asked  Arita  to  make  it  through 
Ott,  ‘for  I  thought  it  would  be  too  cruel  thus  to  make  Mr.  Oshima  drink 
boiling  water’.2  But  already,  on  26  August,  Oshima  had  seen  Weizsacker, 
the  German  State  Secretary,  and  Weizsacker  had  refused  to  accept  the 
protest  and  had  persuaded  Oshima  to  withhold  it  for  the  time  being.3 
Early  in  September  Ribbentrop  had  a  long  talk  with  Oshima  on  the 
future  of  German-Japanese  relations,  in  which  he  declared  that  Germany 
was  ready  to  mediate  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  this 
move,  if  successful,  could  lead  to  a  general  accord  between  Germany, 
Japan,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  would  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  Japan 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6122-3. 

2  Ibid.  p.  35045. 

3  Ibid.  p.  6124;  also  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  11,  and  no.  93,  note  2. 
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and  would  free  her  hands  for  further  expansion  southwards.  According  to 
Ribbentrop,  Oshima  expressed  entire  agreement  with  these  sentiments.1 

But  the  unhappy  Japanese  envoy  could  not  persuade  his  Government 
to  withdraw  their  protest,  and  on  18  September  he  again  presented  it  to 
Weizsacker,  explaining  that  he  was  compelled  to  follow  his  instructions 
and  that  he  had  waited  till  the  end  of  the  Polish  crisis,  when  the  step  would 
be  less  embarrassing  to  the  German  Government.  He  had  also  ‘toned 
down’  the  Tokyo  protest.  Weizsacker  said  that  he  could  accept  it  only 
personally  and  for  information,  not  officially,  but  was  willing  to  help 
Oshima  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter.2  Oshima,  according  to  Weizsacker, 
intimated  that  he  did  not  want  the  German  Government  to  make  a  formal 
reply,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Japanese  Government  ever  received 
one. 

While  it  would  seem  that  both  Oshima  and  Shiratori  were  prepared  to 
accept  German  explanations  and  suggestions,  public  opinion  in  Japan  was 
not.  On  27  August  the  Japanese  army  issued  a  formal  statement  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Japanese  people  were  disappointed  to  find  that  Germany, 
a  signatory  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  ‘and  until  yesterday  a  friend  of 
Japan’,  had  effected  a  rapprochement  with  Russia.  Regardless  of  changes 
in  the  European  situation,  Japan’s  fundamental  principle  of  opposition 
to  the  Comintern  remained  unchanged.  The  army  expected  that  Japan 
would  be  the  object  of  various  ‘temptations  and  machinations’;  but  she 
would  ignore  these  and  would  resolutely  carry  out  her  policy  in  China.3 

The  army  statement  was  evidently  intended  to  record  the  opposition 
of  the  military  authorities  to  German  suggestions  that  Japan  should  follow 
the  German  example  and  herself  conclude  a  similar  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Japanese  press  also  repudiated  any  such  idea.  Whereas  the  anti- 
British  agitation  was  to  a  considerable  degree  an  artificial  one,  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  universally  regarded  as  Japan’s  most  dangerous  enemy,  with  whom 
she  was  at  the  moment  actually  engaged  in  hostilities.  The  Japanese  press 
even  gave  some  publicity  to  an  article  by  Wang  Ching-wei  (Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  pro-Japanese  rival  in  China)  in  which  he  suggested  that,  as  Germany 
had  broken  faith  with  Japan  and  as  Britain  and  France  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  three  injured  parties  might  come  to  an  agreement 
and  might  collectively  appeal  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  make  peace  with 
Japan.4  The  long-suffering  British  community  in  Tientsin  was  enlivened 
by  the  spectacle  of  German  nationals  having  their  faces  slapped  by 
Japanese  sentries  and  of  a  prompt  removal  of  the  swastika  emblems  which 
had  hitherto  been  flaunted  on  German  motor-cars.5 

The  effect  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact  upon  Japanese  domestic  politics 


1  Ribbentrop  to  Ott,  9  September  1939  (ibid.  no.  40). 

2  Ibid.  no.  93. 

4  New  York  Times,  7  September  1939. 


3  The  Times,  28  August  1939. 
5  Ibid.  27  August  1939. 
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was  to  bring  down  the  Hiranuma  Cabinet.  This  was  because  Hiranuma 
had  advised  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  a  military  alliance  with  Germany 
directed  against  the  U.S.S.R.  The  German-Soviet  Pact  made  nonsense 
of  that  policy,  and  the  Hiranuma  Government  had  to  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  So,  on  28  August,  the  Hiranuma  Cabinet  resigned,  and  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  administration  was  entrusted  to  General  Nobuyuki  Abe. 
He  was  a  retired  general  who  had  seen  little  active  service  and  who  had 
even  less  experience  in  the  political  field.  He  was  in  fact  a  nonentity,  who 
was  chosen  as  Premier  because  he  was  not  clearly  identified  with  either 
the  pro-Axis  or  the  anti- Axis  faction  in  the  Japanese  oligarchy.  General 
Abe  also  took  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  time  being,  with 
General  Hata  as  War  Minister  and  Admiral  Yoshida  as  Minister  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Abe  administration  was  a  militarist-bureaucrat  one,  with  no 
representation  in  it  of  the  leading  political  parties.  As  The  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  remarked  (30  August  1939)  it  was  ‘a  Cabinet  of  caretakers’.  It 
was  received  without  enthusiasm  in  Japan,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  weakest 
and  most  incapable  of  all  the  short-lived  Japanese  Governments  of  the 
period  1937-41.  Yet  its  appointment  is  something  of  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Japanese  foreign  policy.  On  28  August  Abe  told  Marquis  Kido 
that  the  Emperor  had  instructed  him  to  endeavour  to  follow  a  policy  of 
co-operation  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and  this,  as  will 
be  seen,  he  attempted  to  do.1  Ott  has  borne  witness  to  the  marked  coolness 
in  German-Japanese  relations  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
German-Soviet  Pact  and  which  lasted  until  the  early  summer  of  1940. 2 
The  pro-Axis  party  in  Tokyo  received  a  severe  setback,  and  in  October 
1939  reported  that  the  Government  had  been  transferring  Foreign 
Ministry  and  War  Office  officials  of  known  pro-German  sympathies  to 
posts  abroad,  where  their  influence  would  be  less  felt.3  In  Europe, 
Shiratori  was  recalled  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  September  and 
Oshima  in  the  following  month,  in  spite  of  German  efforts  to  have  him 
retained  as  envoy  to  Berlin.4 

On  31  August  General  Abe  issued  a  broadcast  statement  in  which  he 
said  that  his  Cabinet  would  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  execution 
of  Japan’s  ‘immutable  policy’  in  China.  The  Government  would  pursue 
an  independent  course  in  their  dealings  with  foreign  Powers.  Japan  would 
co-operate  with  those  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  her  and  would 
‘inflexibly  oppose  those  who  obstructed  her  mission’.  The  Government 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  31335.  2  Ibid.  pp.  34853-4. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  212. 

4  Oshima  himself  wanted  to  resign,  but  Ribbentrop,  through  Ott,  had  urged  Prince  Kanin, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  to  keep  him  in  Berlin.  At  first  the  Japanese  army  responded,  but 
Oshima  persisted  in  asking  to  resign,  and  the  General  Staff,  weakened  politically  by  the  Nomon- 
han  defeat,  had  to  agree  (ibid.  nos.  75  and  212). 
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would  concentrate  upon  the  expansion  of  industrial  productivity  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  defences.1 

Japan’s  decision  to  pursue  ‘an  independent’  policy  was  very  much  a 
case  of  Hobson’s  choice.  She  was  in  truth  completely  isolated,  abandoned 
by  her  anti-Comintern  partner,  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  at  loggerheads  with  Britain  and  France  over  the  Tientsin  question.2 
Then  came  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  On  4  September,  after  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  General  Abe  issued  the  following  statement:  ‘Faced  by 
the  European  War  which  has  just  broken  out,  Japan  intends  not  to  be 
involved  in  it.  She  will  concentrate  her  efforts  on  a  settlement  of  the  China 
Affair.’3  It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  ‘neutrality’  was  carefully 
avoided,  the  implication  being  that  Japan’s  attitude  of ‘non-involvement’ 
was  conditional  on  there  being  no  interference  with  her  policy  in  China. 
The  Government’s  decision  was  generally  welcomed  by  the  Japanese 
people,  who  had  no  desire  for  a  fresh  war  and  who  were  still  smarting 
under  the  humiliation  inflicted  upon  them  by  Germany. 

From  the  political  standpoint  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  was  at 
first  regarded  as  a  considerable  relief  to  Japan.  She  hoped  that  neither 
Britain  nor  France  would  now  be  able  to  afford  any  effective  interference 
with  her  policy  in  China.  Moreover,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  too  intent  upon  securing  her  share  of  the  spoils  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  want  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  so  on  16  September  a 
truce  was  arranged  over  Nomonhan.  But  this  was  not  followed  by  a 
general  Russo-Japanese  agreement  of  the  kind  for  which  Ribbentrop 
hoped.  Togo,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  was  cool  to  German 
suggestions  for  mediation  to  this  end.4  Oshima  and  Shiratori  were  anxious 
for  it,  but  their  influence  in  Japan  had  suffered  a  marked  decline.  Saburo 
Kurusu,  Oshima’s  successor  in  Berlin,  was  described  as  reserved  and 
cautious.5  In  February  1940  when  Heinrich  Stahmer,  who  had  charge  of 
Far  Eastern  matters  in  the  ‘Ribbentrop  Bureau’,  was  about  to  leave  with 
the  Duke  of  Coburg,  President  of  the  German  Red  Cross,  on  a  goodwill 
mission  to  Japan,  Kurusu  warned  Knoll,  head  of  the  Political  Division  of 
the  Wilhelmstrasse,  that  Stahmer  and  the  Duke  had  better  not  associate 
too  closely  with  Oshima  and  Shiratori,  since,  if  they  did,  this  would  have 
an  adverse  effect.6  He  also  advised  Germany  not  to  invade  Holland  and 
Belgium,  but  to  end  the  European  war  as  soon  as  possible.  He  hinted 
that  Japan  might  be  willing  to  mediate  with  a  view  to  bringing  this 
about,  and  that  Germany  could  then  mediate  in  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict.  Kurusu  declared  that  he  and  Arita  stood  mid-way  between  the 

1  The  Times,  31  August  1939. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  pp.  636  seqq. 

3  The  Times,  5  September  1939. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  79. 

s  Ibid.  no.  567. 
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Oshima-Shiratori  group  and  the  Anglophiles.  Kurusu  intimated  that  there 
was  little  immediate  hope  of  a  Japanese  accord  with  the  U.S.S.R.1 

All  this  was  painful  hearing  for  Ribbentrop.  To  add  to  his  irritation, 
the  Axis  Powers  were  for  a  while  out  of  line  on  Japanese  policy.  Mussolini 
was  much  upset  at  the  Soviet  advance  into  Poland,  the  partition  of  that 
country,  and  the  ensuing  Finnish  war.2  His  Ambassador  in  Tokyo, 
Auriti,  had  been  advising  the  Japanese  to  avoid  any  alliance  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  seek  a  rapprochement  with  the  United  States.3  German 
complaints  to  Rome  resulted  in  his  recall.4 

The  Russians,  however,  while  ready  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Man- 
chukuo-Outer  Mongolian  boundary  questions  and  of  other  outstanding 
issues  with  Japan,  showed  no  signs  of  abandoning  their  diplomatic  support 
of  the  legitimate  Chinese  Government  in  Chungking,  which  was  what  the 
Japanese  most  desired.  Thus,  down  to  the  summer  of  1940,  Hitler’s  quasi¬ 
alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.  continued  to  be  ill  regarded  in  Tokyo,  while 
the  ‘middle  of  the  road’  Abe  and  Yonai  Cabinets,  engrossed  in  trying  to 
settle  the  never-ending  ‘China  Incident’,  came  to  view  the  European  war 
as  something  of  an  obstacle,  because  it  tied  German  hands  in  respect  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  also  left  Japan  in  an  isolated  position  as  against  the 
United  States. 

Economically,  the  war  in  Europe  created  fresh  vexatious  problems  for 
Japan.  In  1936  the  Japanese  army  chiefs  had  formulated  a  six-year  plan 
for  the  expansion  of  armaments  and  a  five-year  plan  for  the  increase  of 
industrial  productivity  for  war  purposes.  These  plans  became  operative 
in  1937,  and  the  bulk  of  the  swollen  Japanese  budgetary  expenditures  was 
devoted  to  them;  only  a  small  fraction  was  absorbed  by  the  China  Incident. 
In  the  same  year,  1937,  the  Five-Year  Industrial  Development  Plan  was 
initiated  in  Manchukuo,  for  the  construction  of  a  ‘continental  war  base’ 
in  the  puppet  state.  This  formidable  triple  programme  was  absorbing  so 
much  of  Japan’s  resources  that  she  was  not  in  a  position,  as  she  had  been 
during  the  First  World  War,  to  capture  the  markets,  especially  in  textiles, 
which  were  perforce  abandoned  by  her  competitors.  Moreover,  heavy 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  constructional  goods  for  development  plans 
in  Japan  and  Manchukuo  were  causing  a  serious  unbalance  in  Japan’s 
foreign  trade  and  a  drain  upon  her  foreign  exchange  reserves.  To  mitigate 
these  dangerous  tendencies  the  Japanese  Government  had  endeavoured 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  590. 

2  See  Mussolini’s  letter  to  Hitler,  3  January  1940,  and  Hitler’s  reply  of  8  March  (ibid.  nos. 
504  and  663). 

3  Ibid.  no.  549. 

4  Ibid.  no.  547.  Ribbentrop  raised  the  matter  with  Mussolini  in  a  personal  conversation  at 
Rome  on  11  March  1940.  Mussolini  said  that  he  thought  Japan’s  policies  ‘disastrously  slow- 
moving’,  but  he  agreed  that  a  Russo-Japanese  understanding  would  be  desirable  (ibid.  no.  669, 
pp.  905-6). 
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to  strengthen  the  tripartite  trade  relationship  between  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Manchukuo,  whereby  Germany  paid  for  her  imports  of  Manchurian 
soya  beans  through  her  receipts  from  her  export  surplus  in  her  trade  with 
Japan.  A  Manchukuo-German  Trade  Agreement  based  on  these  principles 
was  concluded  at  the  end  of  April  1936,  for  an  initial  year.  It  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1937  and  was  revised  and  further  extended  in  September  1938. 
In  1937  and  again  in  1939  the  German  firm  of  Otto  Wolff  extended  credits 
to  Manchukuo  for  the  purchase  of  German  machinery.  The  result  was  a 
considerable  growth  in  German-Japanese- Manchukuo  trade.  Prominent 
members  of  the  Nazi  regime  were  ready  to  promote  this  financial  and 
economic  collaboration  with  Japan  both  for  political  reasons  and  also 
apparently  in  the  hope  of  private  gain. 

This  was  an  extremely  valuable  development  for  Japan.  In  spite  of  her 
marked  progress  in  industrial  technique  since  1930,  she  was  still  dependent 
upon  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  knowledge  of  new  industrial 
processes  and  for  certain  types  of  capital  goods,  in  particular  machine 
tools,  in  which  Japan  was  far  from  attaining  self-sufficiency,  in  spite  of 
officially  inspired  stimuli  to  Japanese  manufacturers.  Japanese  imports  of 
machinery  were  derived  principally  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Britain.  The  United  States  was  the  main  supplier,  and  tended  to  gain 
further  ground,  thanks  to  Germany’s  and  Britain’s  absorption  in  their 
own  armaments  production.  But  Germany  remained  an  important 
source  of  supply,  particularly  in  regard  to  specialized  equipment  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  fuels.  The  ambitious  Japanese  programme  for 
synthetic  oil  production  in  Japan’s  home  territory  and  in  Manchuria  was 
dependent  for  its  success  on  German  assistance  in  technical  advice  and 
equipment. 

The  European  war  combined  with  the  political  coolness  between  Japan 
and  Germany  to  limit  severely  the  economic  collaboration  between  the 
two  countries.  On  28  July  1939  a  new  German-Japanese  trade  agreement 
had  been  initialed  in  Berlin.  It  was  to  be  formally  signed  and  put  into 
effect  on  1  October,  but  on  8  September  the  Japanese  Government  de¬ 
clared  that,  in  view  of  the  European  war,  the  formal  signature  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  agreement  must  be  postponed.1  Wiehl,  Director  of  the 
Economic  Policy  Department  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  was  soon  complaining 
bitterly  that  Japan  was  ‘complying  submissively’  with  British  sea-borne 
trade  control  measures,  and  had  accepted  without  serious  protest  the 
British  contraband  list.  Nor  was  she  helping  Germany  to  obtain  raw 
materials  from  China  or  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.2 

On  2  March  1940  Ott  urged  that  Berlin  should  make  some  economic 
concessions  to  Japan.  But  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Department,  Clodius,  replied  on  the  8th  that  Germany  was  unable  to  do 
1  Ibid.  no.  27.  2  Ibid.  no.  421. 
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so.  Even  if  she  eased  the  terms  of  payment  or  granted  credits,  she  had  not 
the  goods  to  deliver.  He  added  that  Ribbentrop  considered  that  there  was 
no  need  for  granting  any  economic  favours  to  Japan,  because  previous 
experience  indicated  that  Japan  would  not  reciprocate  in  any  case.1 

(b)  The  Establishment  of  the  Wang  Ching-wei  Regime  at  Nanking 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Abe  Cabinet’s  declared  policy  of  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  the  China  Affair.  Previous  Japanese  Cabinets  had 
said  the  same,  but  the  undeclared  war  still  dragged  on.  The  war  in 
Europe,  however,  stimulated  the  desire  of  all  classes  in  Japan  to  bring  the 
wearisome  struggle  in  China  to  an  end.  The  chauvinist  groups  wished  to 
free  Japan  from  it  in  order  to  indulge  in  fresh  adventures  in  whatever 
direction  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  might  render  most  easy  and 
profitable.  The  more  moderate  and  cautious  elements  realized  that,  so 
long  as  the  conflict  in  China  continued,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  a  real 
improvement  in  Japanese  relations  with  the  democracies,  and  in  particular 
with  the  United  States. 

There  was,  therefore,  general  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  securing 
peace  with  China,  but  there  were  marked  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
kind  of  peace  to  be  made  and  on  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  With  regard 
to  the  terms  of  peace,  the  main  divergence  was  between  those  who  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  Japanese  political,  military, 
and  economic  predominance  in  Inner  Mongolia  and  in  North  China  and 
those  who  wished  to  see  such  predominance  exercised  throughout  the 
whole  of  China.  The  former  group  was  thinking  in  terms  of  Japan’s 
strategic  position  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.;  and  it  also  hoped  that,  if  Japan 
evacuated  South  and  Central  China  and  reopened  their  important  water¬ 
ways  to  general  navigation  and  commerce,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
might  come  to  take  a  more  benign  view  of  the  New  Order  in  East  Asia.2 
The  more  extreme  group  desired  to  retain  and  to  extend  the  monopoly  of 
communications  and  trade  which  the  Japanese  had  erected  in  all  the 
occupied  areas  of  China ;  and,  in  view  of  a  possible  future  conflict  with  the 
democratic  Powers,  this  group  was  also  averse  from  any  withdrawal  from 
Japanese  points  d’appui  in  South  China,  including  the  Island  of  Hainan. 
The  Japanese  army  in  China,  and  to  some  degree  the  naval  forces  there  as 
well,  held  the  latter  view,  because  of  the  lucrative  vested  interests  which 
had  grown  up  round  the  sale  of  permits  and  passes  to  Chinese  and 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  646. 

2  If  this  more  moderate  view  had  prevailed,  peace  might  have  been  possible.  On  5  October 
1 939  the  Chinese  Counsellor  of  Embassy  in  Berlin  put  out  a  feeler  for  German  mediation  with 
Japan.  He  suggested  that  China  might  recognize  Manchukuo,  give  Japan  special  economic 
rights  in  North  China,  and  not  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  Japanese  troops  therefrom  (ibid, 
no.  201).  The  German  Foreign  Ministry  decided  against  making  any  such  attempt  (ibid, 
no.  217). 
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foreigners,  and  because  of  the  profits  of  the  economic  monopolies  which 
accrued  to  the  Japanese  forces  and  their  civilian  camp  followers. 

At  heart,  most  of  the  Japanese  political  and  military  leaders  had  come 
to  realize  that  the  only  man  with  whom  it  was  worth  while  making  peace 
— because  he  was  the  only  man  strong  enough  to  secure  Chinese  acceptance 
of  a  peace  which  would  give  Japan  even  her  minimum  desiderata — was 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  talk  about  the 
collapse  of  the  Chungking  regime  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  ‘National 
Government’  under  Japanese  auspices,  the  Japanese  had  not  hitherto 
taken  such  a  step.  The  local  regimes  which  they  had  set  up  in  North  and 
Central  China,  staffed  with  elderly  and  unimpressive  Chinese  hangers-on, 
could  easily  be  dropped  in  the  event  of  a  settlement  with  Chungking. 

The  defection  of  Wang  Ching-wei  and  his  adherents  represented  the 
first  breach  in  the  Kuomintang  ranks.  They  had  been  brought  to 
Shanghai  and  installed  there  under  Japanese  armed  protection.  In  August 
1939  they  held  a  so-called  ‘Sixth  Kuomintang  Congress’  and  styled  them¬ 
selves  the  ‘Orthodox  Kuomintang’.  Their  propaganda  in  favour  of  peace 
was  especially  directed  to  winning  over  the  influential  Chinese  financial 
and  business  elements  in  the  foreign-administered  areas  of  Shanghai,  as 
well  as  those  in  Hongkong  and  in  the  South  Seas.  Had  they  been  successful 
in  this,  their  movement  would  have  gone  far  towards  realizing  Japanese 
hopes ;  but  they  had  made  only  limited  headway. 

The  outbreak  of  general  war  in  Europe  had  its  disadvantages  for  China. 
Japan  was  not  involved,  as  the  Chinese  Government  had  hoped  that  she 
would  be.  Britain  and  France  would  henceforth  find  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  measure  of  moral  and  material  assistance  which  they  had  hitherto 
accorded  to  China,  while  the  main  interest  of  the  United  States  would 
more  than  ever  be  focused  on  European  affairs.  The  conclusion  of  the 
German-Soviet  Pact  also  caused  some  disquiet  in  Chungking,  and  this 
feeling  was  accentuated  by  the  German-Soviet  partition  of  Poland. 
Would  the  U.S.S.R.  come  to  terms  with  Japan,  and  would  China  then 
suffer  Poland’s  fate?  Alternatively,  would  the  U.S.S.R.  make  continued 
support  of,  and  assistance  to,  China  dependent  on  concessions  by  the 
Kuomintang  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party?  The  Japanese  and  their 
Chinese  adherents  were  assiduous  in  spreading  rumours  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
intended  to  make  one  or  the  other  move.1  But  in  fact,  at  this  juncture,  she 
made  neither.  In  the  autumn  of  1939  both  Moscow  and  Chungking 
denied  reports  of  Russian  demands  upon  China,  relative  to  Sinkiang  and 
Inner  Mongolia.2  Furthermore,  the  Russians  increased  their  credits  to 
China  under  the  Sino-Soviet  barter  agreements.3  On  18  January  1940 

1  The  Times,  22  November  1939.  2  Ibid,  and  Daily  Telegraph,  23  October  1939. 

3  A  Sino-Soviet  Trade  Agreement  was  concluded  on  16  June  1939  and  was  ratified  on  5  and 
6  January  1940  by  Moscow  and  Chungking  respectively.  It  was  the  third  of  its  kind  and  was 
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Stalin  replied  to  the  greetings  sent  to  him  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  by  a  message  in  which  he  wished  China 
victory  ‘over  all  her  enemies’ — a  somewhat  cryptic  phrase,  but  one  which 
gave  no  comfort  to  Tokyo.1 

Russo-Chinese  trade  went  mainly  over  the  lengthy  road  through 
Sinkiang  and  was  of  necessity  limited  in  quantity,  but  the  assurance  of 
Soviet  goodwill  was  encouraging  for  Chungking  and  was  a  disproof  of  the 
allegations  that  the  Japanese  and  Wang  Ching-wei  were  making.  There 
was  always  the  possibility,  hinted  at  in  Russian  military  circles  in  Chung¬ 
king,  that,  in  spite  of  the  Nomonhan  truce,  the  U.S.S.R.  might  enter  into 
war  against  Japan  over  the  numerous  questions  at  issue  between  them. 
For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  Japanese  peace  overtures  to  Chungking 
produced  no  visible  results  during  1939. 

The  Japanese  Government,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  rival  ‘National  Government’  of  China  under  Wang  Ching- 
wei.  In  June  1939  he  had  visited  Tokyo  and  had  obtained  assurances  of 
support  from  the  Hiranuma  Cabinet.2  Nothing  definite  had  come  of  this 
before  Hiranuma  fell  from  office.  On  13  September  1939  the  Abe  Cabinet 
issued  a  statement  on  national  policies  which  declared  inter  alia  that  ‘in 
view  of  the  declining  influence  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  central  Government  in  China 
in  the  not  distant  future,  the  Government  will  render  positive  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  the  new  regime  and  will  further  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  complete  settlement  of  the  China  Affair  through  proper  and 
timely  steps’.3 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  there  were  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  new  regime.  In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  in  North  China  were  averse  from  the  idea  of  a  new 
central  regime  under  Japanese  auspices,  and  also  to  Wang  Ching-wei 
himself.  They  wanted  to  confine  the  Japanese  sphere  of  control  to  the 
area  bounded  by  the  Yellow  River,  and  to  keep  that  region  independent 
of  the  rest  of  China.  Wang,  who  was  a  Cantonese,  had  no  significant 
following  among  the  northern  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese  authorities  in 
Peking  had  been  trying  to  persuade  the  former  Marshal  Wu  Pei-fu  to 

reported  to  have  accorded  China  a  credit  of  750  million  roubles  (approx.  U.S.  $100-150  million) 
for  the  purchase  of  war  materials  from  the  U.S.S.R.  China  was  to  repay  in  minerals  and  other 
raw  materials  needed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

1  The  Times,  19  January  1940. 

2  Ibid.  9  September  1939.  There  was  some  opposition  from  Japanese  officers  in  China  to 
Wang’s  proposals  to  reinstall  the  existing  ‘Reformed  Government’  at  Nanking  and  to  fly  the 
Kuomintang  flag,  but  General  Itagaki  (Japanese  Chief  of  Staff  in  China)  won  them  over,  while 
Wang,  on  his  side,  had  to  agree  to  admitting  some  of  the  existing  Nanking  puppets  into 
his  regime  and  to  keeping  the  Peking  puppets  as  a  ‘local  council’  (I.T.M.  Tokyo:  Record, 
pp.  23990-5). 

3  Tokyo  Gazette,  October  1939,  p.  142. 
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emerge  from  retirement  and  head  the  ‘Provisional  Government’.  He  was 
a  soldier  whose  name  had  once  been  one  to  conjure  with,  but  he  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  become  a  Japanese  puppet.  His  death  in  February 
I94°  Put  an  end  to  Japanese  hopes  of  using  him  and  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of  the  Japanese  North  China  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Wang  regime. 

There  was,  however,  an  even  greater  difficulty  than  the  ‘localism’  of  the 
Japanese  military  authorities  in  North  China.  This  arose  over  the  nature 
of  the  peace  terms  which  were  to  be  agreed  between  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Government’  of  Wang  Ching-wei.  These  peace 
terms  were  in  reality  intended  as  a  bait  to  Chiang.  It  was  hoped  in 
Tokyo  that  the  Generalissimo  would  see  his  way  to  accepting  them,  or,  if 
he  remained  obdurate,  that  enough  of  his  followers  would  come  over  to 
leave  him  powerless.  The  aim  was  clearly  indicated  by  General  Yanagawa, 
the  head  of  the  China  Affairs  Board  in  the  Tokyo  Government.  In 
February  194°  he  told  the  Japanese  Diet  that  peace  with  China  would 
come  when  the  Chungking  Government  either  asked  for  peace,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  regime  (of  Wang),  or  co-operated 
with  it.1 

But  if  they  were  to  achieve  any  of  these  results,  the  terms  of  peace  would 
have  to  be  moderate.  In  particular  they  would  need  to  be  a  real  and 
genuine  implementation  of  Prince  Konoye’s  promise  in  1938  that  Sino- 
Japanese  economic  co-operation  would  be  on  a  basis  of  equality.  That 
meant  that  the  Japanese  army  would  have  to  abandon  its  policy  of 
monopolistic  control  of  Chinese  economic  resources,  industries,  and  com¬ 
munications.  General  Abe  himself  appears  to  have  realized  this.  Just 
before  becoming  Premier  he  had  declared  that  Japan’s  mistake  had  been 
to  demand  that  China  should  give  allegiance  to  her,  instead  of  asking  for 
‘sincere  co-operation’  from  China ;  and  he  contrasted  the  ‘crafty  liberality’ 
of  the  Western  Powers  towards  China  with  the  ‘illiberal  and  stingy  way’  in 
which  Japan  treated  her.2 

Wang  Ching-wei  and  his  associates,  notably  T’ang  Leang-li  and  Chou 
Fu-hai,  were  saying  much  the  same  thing  in  articles  which  appeared  in 
their  own  organs  in  Shanghai  and  occasionally  in  the  Japanese  press  and 
periodicals.  Thus,  in  an  editorial  of  23  November  1939,  in  his  newspaper 
Central  China  Daily  Mews,  Wang  asserted  that  Japan  could  not  by  herself 
set  up  a  new  central  Government,  and  that  her  prospects  of  establishing 
her  leadership  in  East  Asia  depended  upon  her  ability  to  co-operate  with 
China  in  the  spirit  which  marked  British  and  French  co-operation  with 

1  New  York  Times,  23  February  1940.  Under-cover  peace  negotiations  with  Chungking  went 
on  during  January-March  1940,  under  the  supervision  of  General  Itagaki;  and,  so  long  as  the 
Japanese  thought  that  there  was  any  chance  of  success,  they  postponed  the  formal  installation 
of  the  Wang  regime  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  24000-1). 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  2  October  1939. 
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that  country.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  except  for  garrisons  in  Mongolia, 
all  Japanese  troops  should  be  evacuated  from  China  and  that  Chinese 
economic  rights  should  remain  intact  and  independent.  As  Wang  had 
irretrievably  committed  himself  to  Japan,  his  personal  views  did  not  carry 
much  weight  with  the  Japanese,  but  it  was  thought  that  he  was  being 
instigated  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  write  as  he  did,  as  an  indirect 
means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  army  in  China.  It  was  significant  that 
the  Japanese  army  spokesman  in  Shanghai  commented  sourly  on  Wang’s 
article,  and  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  Wang  was  asking  for  more  than 
the  army  was  prepared  to  concede.1 

The  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  in  China  was  General  Nishio,  with 
General  Itagaki,  the  former  War  Minister  in  the  Hiranuma  Cabinet,  as  his 
Chief  of  Staff.  Another  influential  figure  was  Lieutenant-General  Kagesa, 
who  headed  the  ‘special  section’  of  the  Japanese  army  in  Nanking  and  was 
the  real  master  of  the  existing  Nanking  puppet  regime.2  On  24  November 
1939  it  was  reported  that  an  emissary  of  the  Tokyo  Government  had 
visited  Nishio  and  Itagaki  in  Nanking  and  had  communicated  to  them 
the  views  of  the  Government  concerning  the  peace  terms.  In  Tokyo  the 
War  Minister  had  stated  that  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  China  had 
been  decided  by  the  China  Affairs  Board  on  1  November,  and  on  the  18th 
the  Premier  said  that  the  preparations  to  establish  the  new  Central 
Government  in  China  were  nearly  complete.3  But  there  were  no  further 
outward  developments  until  24  December,  when  General  Abe  told  corre¬ 
spondents  that  the  negotiations  between  Wang  Ching-wei  and  the  Japanese 
Government  had  now  reached  their  conclusion,  and  again  said  that  the 
new  Chinese  regime  would  soon  be  established.  On  4  January  1940 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  army  in  China  were  reported  to  have 
arrived  in  Tokyo  bringing  with  them  the  ‘basic  peace  terms’.  A  Japanese 
Cabinet  meeting  was  said  to  have  reached,  on  the  next  day,  an  agreement 
which  was  then  referred  to  the  China  Affairs  Board  and  was  approved  by 
that  body  on  the  7th.4  On  8  January  the  Japanese  Government  issued  a 
statement  which  referred  to  the  previous  definitions  of  Japanese  objectives 
in  China  set  forth  on  3  November  and  23  December  1938,  and  said  that 
Wang  Ching-wei’s  aims  were  ‘generally  consonant  with  Japan’s  manifest 
intentions’  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  ‘direct  all  possible 
efforts  to  help  in  the  formation  and  expansion  of  the  proposed  new  Chinese 
Government’.5  But  the  feeble  Abe  Cabinet  was  already  tottering.  It  fell 

1  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times,  24  November  1939. 

2  He  had  formerly  been  Chief  of  the  China  Section  of  the  Japanese  Army  General  Staff,  had  dis¬ 
cussed  terms  of  peace  with  some  of  Wang’s  henchmen  at  Shanghai  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1 938,  and  had  helped  Wang  to  make  his  way  from  Hanoi  to  Shanghai  in  April  1939.  He  was  Wang’s 
chief  military  adviser  from  March  1940  to  May  1942  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  23976-90). 

3  New  York  Times,  11,  19,  24  November  1939. 

4  Ibid.  5  January,  The  Times,  6  and  8  January  1940. 


5  Ibid.  9  January  1940. 
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on  15  January  1940;  and  the  new  Premier  was  Admiral  Yonai,  who  had 
resolutely  opposed  Itagaki’s  Axis  alliance  policy  during  1939.  The  two 
men  were  said  not  to  be  on  speaking  terms  in  consequence. 

Meanwhile,  on  13  January,  two  of  Wang  Ghing-wei’s  followers,  Tao 
Hsi-sheng  and  Kao  Tsung-wu,  deserted  him  and  fled  from  Shanghai  to 
Hongkong.1  On  21  January  they  published  in  the  Hongkong  edition  of 
the  Ta  Kung  Pao  the  text  of  the  agreement  which,  they  said,  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  Wang  Ghing-wei  and  Lieutenant-General  Kagesa  on 
30  December  1939.  They  also  revealed  copies  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  Wang  and  the  Japanese,  in  which  Wang  had  asked  for  40  million 
dollars  from  the  Customs  receipts  and  for  the  reopening  of  the  Yangtze  to 
general  navigation.  To  this  latter  request  the  Japanese  demurred.2  On 
23  January  a  Chinese  government  spokesman  said  that  Tao  and  Kao  had 
sent  photostatic  copies  of  the  agreement  to  Chungking.  They  had  said  that 
Wang  had  shown  them  his  preliminary  agreement  with  the  Japanese, 
that  when  they  saw  it  they  realized  how  wrong  they  had  been  in  ever 
joining  him,  and  that  they  had  taken  photostatic  copies  of  it,  which  they 
had  now  sent  to  Chungking.  The  terms  were  that  China  was  to  recognize 
Manchukuo  and  to  join  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  Japan  was  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Central  and  South  China  in  two  years’  time,  provided 
that  the  new  regime  had  secured  effective  control  over  those  regions.  But 
permanent  Japanese  garrisons  were  to  be  stationed  in  Inner  Mongolia  and 
North  China;  a  joint  Sino-Japanese  administration  was  to  be  established 
in  the  former  region;  and  the  latter  was  to  be  a  semi-autonomous  area. 
Hainan  Island  was  to  be  permanently  occupied  by  Japan,  while,  through¬ 
out  China,  the  Japanese  were  to  have  special  privileges  in  the  exploitation 
of  mineral  resources,  the  development  of  industrial  undertakings,  and  the 
management  of  communications.3 

The  publication  of  these  terms  created  a  storm  of  anger  in  Free  China. 
Both  Wang  and  the  Japanese  were  visibly  embarrassed.  Supporters  of  the 
former  said  that  the  document  revealed  by  Tao  and  Kao  was  not  a 
definitive  and  final  treaty,  but  represented  only  the  Japanese  initial 
demands;  that  Wang  had  resisted  them;  and  that  he  had  obtained  modi¬ 
fications.  Wang’s  two  erstwhile  supporters,  however,  asserted  that  the 
final  agreement  was  identical  with  the  one  that  they  had  published,  except 
for  slight  changes  in  two  articles.4 

Whatever  the  truth  of  this  matter,  the  disclosures  had  the  effects  of 
stiffening  the  Chungking  Government  in  their  resolve  not  to  conclude 
peace  with  Japan,  and  of  deciding  many  Chinese  waverers  to  remain  loyal 

1  New  York  Times,  14  January  1940. 

2  New  York  Times,  The  Times,  22  January  1940.  Kagesa,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Tokyo 
Tribunal,  said  that  the  draft  terms  were  agreed  upon  on  30  December  1939  (I.M.T.  Tokyo: 
Record,  pp.  23999-4000). 

3  New  York  Times,  23,  24  January  1940. 


4  Ibid.  24  January  1940. 
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to  the  legitimate  Government.1  On  1 6  January  Wang  had  sent  a  further 
appeal  to  the  Generalissimo  to  make  peace  with  Japan  on  the  basis  of 
the  Konoye  Declaration.  Chiang  Kai-shek  replied  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
Chinese  army  and  people  generally,  in  which  he  denounced  Wang  as  a 
traitor  and  declared  that  the  agreement  with  the  Japanese  was  ‘ten  times 
more  deadly’  than  the  Twenty-one  Demands  of  May  1915. 

On  1  February  Admiral  Yonai  told  the  Japanese  Diet  that  the  ‘basic 
policy’  for  the  settlement  of  the  China  Affair  remained  unchanged  and 
that  a  new  central  government  under  the  leadership  of  Wang  Ghing-wei 
would  be  established  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  Arita,  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  new  Cabinet,  said  the  same,  and  added  that  neither 
Japan  nor  the  new  Chinese  regime  wished  to  extinguish  the  rights  and 
interests  of  third  Powers  in  China.  On  2  February  the  proceedings  in  the 
Diet  were  enlivened  by  a  thinly  veiled  attack  on  the  army’s  policy  in 
China,  delivered  by  Takao  Saito,  a  leading  member  of  the  Minseito 
Party.  Parts  of  the  record  of  his  speech  were  suppressed,  but  enough 
leaked  out  to  make  his  purport  clear.  He  asked  how  much  longer  the 
China  Incident  would  last  and,  assuming  that  Konoye’s  promises  that 
Japan  would  exact  no  territory  and  no  indemnity  from  China  were  carried 
out,  what  Japan  would  get  in  return  for  her  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure. 
In  Europe,  he  said,  the  phrase  ‘construction  of  a  new  order’  in  fact  meant 
conquest  and  destruction,  and  he  asked  whether  Konoye’s  principles 
really  expressed  all  the  intentions  of  the  Government  towards  China.  The 
meaning  of  his  speech  was  that  the  army  was,  in  fact,  trying  to  subjugate 
China  and  that  the  fine  phrases  of  Konoye’s  statement  were  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.2 

Saito’s  views  were  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese  in 
political  and  diplomatic  circles.  Some  of  them  had  given  expression  to 
their  feelings  in  private  interviews  with  the  British  Ambassador  and 
with  his  American  colleague,  Joseph  C.  Grew.  Both  Craigie  and  Grew 
hoped  that  this  sentiment  would  grow  strong  enough  to  enable  the  J apanese 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  military  interference  with  foreign  rights 
and  interests  in  China  and  to  offer  peace  terms  to  China  which  would 
amount  to  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  policy  embodied  in  the  New 
Order  in  East  Asia  and  the  concept  of  an  economic  bloc.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  terminate  the  antagonism  between  the  Western  democracies 
and  Japan  and  might,  therefore,  deflect  Japan  from  drifting  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  camp.3 

1  Tao  Hsi-sheng  and  his  associate  were  pardoned  and  the  former  later  helped  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  compile  his  book  entitled  China’s  Destiny  and  Chinese  Economic  Theory  (New  York,  Roy, 
1947)- 

2  China  Press,  6  February  1940;  Trans  Pacific,  8  February  1940. 

3  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  pp.  84-86;  Joseph  C.  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan  (London, 
Hammond,  1944),  pp.  272-5. 
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It  was  sound  policy  for  the  American  and  British  envoys  to  do  what  they 
could  to  promote  such  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Japan,  but  the 
obstacles  were  very  great  and  would  have  probably  been  insuperable  in 
any  event.  No  section  of  Japanese  army  opinion  would  have  tolerated  a 
settlement  which  did  not,  at  the  least,  give  to  Japan  the  political,  military, 
and  economic  domination  over  Inner  Mongolia  and  North  China  which 
the  Japanese  General  Staff  considered  to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  a 
struggle  with  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  to  secure  this  domination  that  the  army 
had  embarked  upon  the  hostilities  with  China  in  1937,  and,  if  they  failed 
to  obtain  it,  they  would  suffer  a  serious  loss  of  prestige  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  free  Chinese  Government  would  acquiesce  in  the  permanent 
detachment  of  those  regions  and  their  erection  into  a  Japanese  protector¬ 
ate.1  Thus,  what  had  begun  as  a  struggle  for  North  China  had  expanded 
into  one  for  all  China,  so  that,  from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  the  advocates 
of  Japanese  control  over  the  whole  country,  exercised  through  a  sub¬ 
servient  Chinese  regime,  had  a  certain  amount  of  logic  on  their  side.  If 
Japan  secured  North  China,  but  left  the  rest  of  the  country  under  an 
independent  Chinese  Government,  what  would  that  Government  do  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  between  Japan  and  a  third  Power? 

Furthermore,  whatever  dissatisfaction  might  be  expressed  in  private  by 
certain  Japanese  financial  and  political  groups,  they  dared  not  make  an 
open  stand  against  the  army.  This  had  been  shown  often  enough,  and  it 
was  once  more  demonstrated  by  the  upshot  of  the  Saito  affair.  Although 
he  had  simply  exercised  his  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Diet,  the  army 
insisted  that  he  should  be  penalized;  and,  as  usual,  the  army  got  its  way. 
Saito  was  compelled  to  resign  from  the  Minseito,  and  on  7  March  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Diet.  General  Hata,  the  War  Minister,  reiterated  the 
army’s  intention  to  establish  the  New  Order  in  China — for  which,  he 
said,  100,000  Japanese  soldiers  had  already  laid  down  their  lives.2  On  9 
March  the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  Japan’s  policy  for  the  settlement  of  the  China  Affair  was  firmly  and 
clearly  established  and  pledging  the  House  to  undeviating  support  of  the 
objectives  of  the  ‘holy  war’.3 

Meanwhile,  lengthy  conferences  were  taking  place  in  Tsingtao  to  settle 
the  relationship  between  the  proposed  ‘National  Government’  and  the 
existing  Japanese-sponsored  regimes  in  occupied  China.  The  upshot  was 
that,  whereas  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Nanking  Reformed  Govern¬ 
ment  were  taken  into  Wang’s  administration,  he  secured  only  a  very 
nominal  supervision  over  the  North  China  puppet  government,  in  spite 
of  its  change  of  name  from  North  China  Provisional  Government  to  North 

1  The  Chinese  overture  to  Berlin  in  October  1939  might  suggest  the  contrary,  but  it  was  made 
at  a  time  when  Chungking  felt  deserted  by  the  democracies  and  uncertain  about  the  U.S.S.R. 

2  The  Times,  5  February  1940.  3  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  10  March  1940. 
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China  Political  Council.  His  connexion  with  the  Mengchiang  (Inner 
Mongolian)  regime  was  even  more  tenuous,  while  the  ‘Manchoukuo 
Empire’  remained  completely  independent  of  him.  Moreover,  the  deci¬ 
sions  at  Tsingtao  did  not  allay  the  hostility  to  Wang  that  was  being  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  North  China  puppets  and  their  Japanese  manipulators.1 

On  12  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  Wang 
Ching-wei  formally  announced  his  intention  to  establish  a  new  regime, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Japanese  Premier  pledged  Japanese  support 
for  it.  On  16  March  General  Abe,  the  ex- Premier,  was  selected  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  and  Special  Envoy  to  the  Wang  Government.  This  was  inaugurated 
in  Nanking  on  30  March.  On  that  date  the  Japanese  Government  issued 
a  further  statement  which  reaffirmed  their  support  for  Wang  Ching-wei 
and  for  the  building  of  the  New  Order,  but  denied  any  intention  of  exclud¬ 
ing  ‘such  peaceful  economic  activities  of  third  Powers  as  conform  with  the 
new  situation  in  East  Asia’,  and  suggested  that  these  Powers  should 
recognize  the  new  regime.2 

The  legitimate  Government  of  China  answered  this  by  a  statement  which 
denounced  Wang  and  his  adherents  as  traitors  and  slaves  of  the  Japanese. 
The  Chinese  Government  served  notice  that  they  would  regard  de  jure  or 
de  facto  recognition  of  the  Nanking  Government  as  an  unfriendly  act  and  a 
violation  of  international  law  and  of  treaties.  The  legitimate  Government 
reaffirmed  their  intention  to  continue  resistance  until  the  Japanese  were 
completely  driven  out  of  Chinese  territory.3 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was,  however,  considerably  alarmed,  and  he  now 
repeatedly  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  sanctions  against  Japan  and 
for  financial  aid  to  Chungking.  But  sanctions  were  out  of  the  question  at 
that  time,  and  financial  aid  could  be  accorded  only  to  a  limited  degree.4 
On  7  March  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  advanced  a 
credit  of  $20  million  to  the  Chinese  Government,  to  be  repaid  by  Chinese 
exports  of  tin.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  called  this  ‘an 
unfriendly  and  undesirable  act’.5  On  30  March  Cordell  Hull  issued  a 
statement  describing  the  establishment  of  the  Wang  regime  as  another 
stage  in  the  Japanese  programme  of  creating  a  political  and  economic 
hegemony  over  China,  and  declaring  that  the  United  States  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  recognize  the  Government  in  Chungking  as  the  rightful  one.6 
But  at  this  stage  the  United  States  could  do  little  more  than  make  a 
verbal  protest.7 

The  apparent  improvement  in  Anglo-Japanese  relations  which  marked 
the  first  half  of  1940  aroused  some  fears,  both  in  British  and  in  Free 

1  North  China  Daily  News,  1 1  February  1940. 

2  Tokyo  Gazette,  April  1940,  p.  417.  3  New  York  Times,  31  March  1940. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  579-80. 

5  The  Times,  9  March  1940.  6  Japan:  iggi-igpi,  ii.  59. 

7  For  these  American  reactions  see  also  above,  p.  462. 
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Chinese  circles,  that  the  British  Government  intended  some  change  of 
policy  in  China.  These  fears  were  accentuated  by  passages  in  a  speech 
made  by  the  British  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  to  the  Japan-British  Society  on 
28  March,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  unhappy  results  of  Anglo- 
Japanese  estrangement,  he  declared  that  both  countries  were  ultimately 
striving  for  lasting  peace  and  that  it  was  surely  not  beyond  the  powers  of 
constructive  statesmanship  to  bring  the  aims  of  the  national  policies  into 
full  harmony.1  However,  on  3  April  Lord  Halifax,  in  reply  to  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  question,  gave  an  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  change  in 
British  policy  and  that  Sir  Robert  Craigie  had  not  intended  to  suggest 
one.  The  Foreign  Secretary  added  that  Britain’s  continuing  to  recognize 
Chungking  need  not  prevent  her  from  cultivating  good  relations  with 
Japan.  From  this,  and  from  what  Craigie  says  in  his  memoirs,  it  appears 
that  the  British  Government  were  still  hoping  for  a  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  Japan.2  Press  comment  in  Tokyo  indicated  that  the  Japanese 
themselves  did  not  interpret  the  British  Ambassador’s  remarks  as  meaning 
that  Britain  intended  to  recognize  the  Wang  Ching-wei  regime.3 

In  fact,  Japan  herself  held  back  until  30  November  from  setting  the 
seal  upon  her  handiwork  by  making  public  a  definitive  treaty  with  the 
Wang  Ching-wei  regime,  although  there  are  indications  that  the  treaty 
and  accompanying  protocol  had  been  drawn  up  months  before.4  The 
establishment  of  the  Nanking  Government  did  not  by  any  means  end  the 
controversy  between  those  sections  of  opinion  in  Japan  which  favoured 
direct  negotiations  with  Chungking  and  those  which  thought  that,  in  time, 
Wang  might  secure  sufficient  support  among  the  Chinese  to  make  his 
regime  really  efficacious.  Had  Chungking  at  any  time  responded  to 
Japanese  overtures,  which  continued  to  be  made  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1940,  there  would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  winding  up  the 
separate  Wang  regime. 

Indeed,  the  new  situation  created  by  the  German  victories  in  Europe 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1940  increased  the  desire  in  Japan  for  a 
speedy  peace  with  China  and  the  hope  of  securing  this  by  direct  dealings 
with  Chungking.  The  motives  for  this,  however,  were  very  different  from 
those  which  had  been  evident  earlier  in  the  year.  Extremist  groups  wished 
to  free  Japan  from  ‘the  chain  on  her  feet’,  in  order  that  she  might  ‘take 
up  a  more  positive  policy  towards  the  European  war’.5  Apart  from  the 

1  The  Times ,  29  March  1940. 

2  ‘The  speech  was  no  mere  gesture  of  appeasement,  but  part  of  a  combined  effort  to  defeat  the 
Army’s  intrigues  while  our  own  star  in  Europe  was  still  in  the  ascendant  (Craigie.  Behind  the 
Japanese  Mask,  p.  86). 

3  The  Times,  5  April  1940. 

«  Article  2  of  the  protocol  stated  that  ‘the  items  which  have  hitherto  been  handled  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  China  and  the  Reformed  Government  of  China  will  be  succeeded  to 
by  the  National  Government’.  But  this  had  been  the  case  since  30  March. 

5  Shanghai  Times,  28  May  1940. 
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desire  of  the  jingoes  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  German  conqueror,  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  apprehension  about  what  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  a 
completely  victorious  Germany  might  be.  She  had  hitherto  continued  to 
recognize  Chungking,  and  she  might  have  ambitions  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Pacific.1  It  was  also  hoped  that  the  bait  of  a  share  in  the  antici¬ 
pated  Japanese  conquests  in  South-East  Asia  might  induce  Ghiang 
Kai-shek  to  listen  to  the  overtures  from  Tokyo.2 

(c)  The  Abortive  Grew-Nomura  Conversations3 

On  23  September  1939  General  Abe  relinquished  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  Admiral  Kichisaburo  Nomura,  while  Masayuki  Tani 
became  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  new  Foreign  Minister  had 
little  diplomatic  experience  and  was  fond  of  terming  himself  a  simple 
sailor.  He  had  formerly  been  Japanese  naval  attache  in  Washington  and 
had  been  popular  in  American  naval  circles.  His  appointment  was 
intended  as  a  friendly  gesture  towards  the  United  States  and  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  new  Japanese  Administration  was  anxious  to  try  and  repair 
the  breach  between  the  two  countries.  The  impending  expiry  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1911  and  the  growing  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  in  favour  of  an  embargo  upon  trade  with  Japan  had  caused  serious 
alarm  among  the  more  cautious  and  level-headed  of  the  Japanese  states¬ 
men,  as  well  as  in  business  and  commercial  circles.  They  were,  therefore, 
anxious  to  secure  a  commercial  modus  vivendi  which  would  safeguard  the 
existing  trade  relationships  until  such  time  as  a  new  treaty  could  be 
negotiated. 

The  American  Government,  for  their  part,  had  no  desire  to  push  matters 
to  extremes.  The  American  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  who  had  been  on 
home  leave  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1939,  and  who  had  been 
in  close  consultation  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  did 
not  believe  that  economic  sanctions  would  compel  Japan  to  evacuate 
China  and  was  apprehensive  that  they  would  lead  to  war.4  He,  together 
with  his  British  colleague,  hoped  that  the  Japanese  failure  to  bring  China 
to  submission  would  eventually  compel  Japan  to  recast  her  policy  and  to 
abandon  the  monopolistic  ambitions  inherent  in  the  New  Order.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  that  the  United  States,  by  standing  firm  in  opposition 
to  Japanese  militarist  designs  and  by  educating  Japanese  public  opinion 
to  realize  that  there  was  no  hope  of  American  acceptance  of  a  Japanese- 
dominated  Far  East,  might  hasten  a  Japanese  change  of  heart.5 

On  19  October  1939,  therefore,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Tokyo,  Grew 
delivered  a  carefully  prepared  speech  before  the  Japan- America  Society. 

1  Japan  Chronicle,  2 1  May  1 940.  2  North  China  Daily  News,  1 1  September  1 940. 

3  For  the  attitude  towards  Japan  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  see  above,  pp.  460-3. 

4  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  262.  5  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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His  purpose  was  to  bring  home  to  as  many  influential  Japanese  as  possible 
the  extent  to  which  American  opinion  was  hardening  against  Japan,  and 
the  reasons  for  it.  He  informed  his  audience  that  both  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
New  Order,  knew  that  it  meant  ‘a  system  of  closed  economy’,  were  re¬ 
solved  to  maintain  the  principle  of  equality  of  commercial  opportunity, 
and  were  increasingly  irritated  at  the  infringements  of  American  treaty 
rights  and  interests  in  China  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities.  This 
plain  speaking  was  meant  to  indicate  to  the  Japanese  Government  that,  if 
they  wished  to  see  the  continuation  of  normal  trading  relationships  after 
the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaty,  they  would  be  well-advised  to 
remove  the  hindrances  and  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  American 
nationals  in  China.1  While  thus  making  it  clear  to  Japan  that  the  American 
Government  remained  unalterably  opposed  to  her  policy  in  China,  they 
continued  to  refrain  from  taking  any  overt  measures  against  her.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  proposed,  in  a 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  that  a  conference  should  be  called  to  settle 
the  Far  Eastern  conflict,  or  to  initiate  economic  sanctions  against  Japan 
should  she  refuse  to  agree.  The  proposal,  formally  made  on  2  November 
x939j  was  declined  on  the  grounds  that  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the 
conflict,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  could  be  achieved  only  by  allowing 
Japan  to  acquire  legal  title  to  some  parts  of  what  her  armies  had  con¬ 
quered,  and  that  a  conference  to  consider  economic  sanctions  against 
Japan  was  not  practicable  in  the  prevailing  world  situation.2 

Grew  hoped  to  obtain,  first  of  all,  a  settlement  of  more  than  300  claims 
for  reparations  on  account  of  injuries  to  American  nationals  and  damage 
to  American  property  in  China  caused  by  Japanese  air  bombardment  and 
other  military  activities.  Over  and  above  that,  he  wished  to  secure  the 
reopening  of  the  Yangtze  to  general  foreign  trade.  Except  for  the  short 
stretch  from  Shanghai  to  Kiangyin,  that  great  waterway  had  remained 
closed  to  third-Power  shipping  and  commerce,  although  extensive  Japanese 
military  operations  in  this  area  had  long  since  ceased.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  Japanese  vessels,  ostensibly  chartered  for  military  service, 
were,  in  fact,  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  river. 
Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  Japanese  vessels  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
Chinese  to  ship  goods  in  them,  the  former  great  volume  of  riverine  trade 
had  sadly  diminished,  and  this  in  the  long  run  was  as  detrimental  to 
Japanese  commercial  interests  as  it  was  to  those  of  other  parties.  But  the 
Japanese  army  monopolists  and  their  camp  followers  were  reluctant  to 

1  On  30  July  Grew  had  suggested  that  he  should  make  such  a  speech,  and  he  was  helped  in  its 
drafting  by  a  number  of  officials  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Department  (Joseph  G. 
Grew:  Turbulent  Era,  2  vols.  (London,  Hammond,  1953),  ii.  1213;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  723). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  723-4. 
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loosen  their  grip  upon  the  river  traffic;  and  repeated  protests  by  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments  had  hitherto  produced  no 
tangible  results. 

On  2  October  1939  Admiral  Nomura  had  declared  that  the  New  Order 
would  not  extinguish  foreign  rights  and  interests  in  China,  but  had  added 
that  he  thought  that  Japan  must  give  some  concrete  proof  that  she  in¬ 
tended  no  such  exclusion.1  After  Grew’s  address  to  the  Japan- America 
Society,  and  indirectly  as  a  result  of  it,  a  series  of  conversations  took  place 
between  the  American  Ambassador  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister. 
At  the  first  of  these,  on  4  November,  Grew  furnished  Nomura  with  ‘a  bill 
of  particulars’  of  the  infringements  of  American  interests  in  China  since 
1 937?  together  with  a  list  of  Japanese  promises  of  redress.  He  served 
warning  that  the  Japanese  authorities  must  make  clear  their  intention  to 
put  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  American  property,  the  insults  to  American 
citizens,  and  the  encroachments  on  American  commercial  activities  in 
China.2  He  indicated  that,  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  resist 
public  pressure  in  America  for  an  embargo  against  Japan,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  reopening  of  the  Yangtze  to  American  commerce.  Nomura,  in 
reply,  declared  that  there  was  no  intention  of  driving  American  interests 
out  of  China,  but  indicated  that  continued  American  support  for  Chung¬ 
king  would  be  a  stumbling-block  to  a  settlement  of  American  claims.3 

A  month  elapsed  before  the  second  conversation,  during  which  time 
there  were  rumours  of  an  impending  Soviet-Japanese  political  agreement 
and  hints  from  Tokyo  of  a  commercial  accord  with  Moscow.  During  the 
second  conversation,  on  4  December,  Nomura  repeated  the  stereotyped 
assurances  that  there  had  been  no  deliberate  intent  to  inflict  damage  upon 
American  property,  and  that  the  various  restrictions  and  monopolies 
were  purely  war-time  measures  and  would  end  with  the  restoration  of 
peace.  He  cited  some  measures  already  taken  to  facilitate  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  places  in  Japanese  military  occupation,  and  said  that 
thirty-nine  particular  American  claims  for  reparation  had  been  settled  or 
were  on  the  point  of  settlement.  The  others  would  be  dealt  with  as  quickly 
as  possible.4 

This  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  but,  as  the  State  Department 
commented,  it  had  little  more  than  touched  the  fringe  of  the  problem.5 
In  Washington,  Hull  had  told  the  Japanese  Ambassador  on  24  November 
that  his  Government  did  not  feel  that  they  had  any  obligation  to  suggest 
ways  of  improving  relations  between  the  two  countries.6  This  was  a  clear 
indication  that  Japan  would  have  to  concede  something  substantial  if  she 

1  The  Times,  3  October  1939.  2  Grew:  Ten  Years  in  Japan,  p.  265. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  303. 

4  Grew,  op.  cit.  pp.  266-7. 

5  See  ibid.  p.  269,  also  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  39.  6  Grew,  op.  cit.  p.  268. 
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wanted  to  secure  the  desired  modus  vivendi  in  her  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

On  18  December  the  third  conversation  took  place,  and,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  Nomura  declared  that  the  Japanese  Government  intended  to  open 
the  Yangtze  to  general  navigation  in  about  two  months’  time.  But  he 
added  that,  for  the  time  being,  certain  restrictions  would  probably  have  to 
be  imposed  owing  to  the  military  operations  in  China.1  On  the  questions 
of  economic  monopolies  and  Japanese-sponsored  currencies  in  China, 
Nomura  was  evasive;  here,  evidently,  the  army  would  make  no  conces¬ 
sions.  At  the  same  time  Nomura  proposed  a  modus  vivendi  to  govern 
Japanese- American  commercial  relations  after  26  January  1940,  and 
urged  that  negotiations  for  this  object  should  begin  without  delay.  Japan 
had  made  her  concession  and  now  wanted  her  quid  pro  quo.2  The 
Japanese  press  commented  that  Japan  had  made  ‘a  handsome  Christmas 
gift’  to  America,  and  that  America  ought  now  to  reciprocate  by  renewing 
the  commercial  treaty.  Some  of  the  more  nationalist  organs  in  Japan  were 
displeased  at  the  concession  and  declared  that  the  foreign  right  to  riverine 
navigation  was  a  relic  of  the  old  order  and  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  the  New  Order  which  Japan  intended  to  establish.  They  added, 
ominously,  that  Nomura  would  incur  serious  consequences  if  the  American 
response  was  not  as  expected.3  At  Shanghai  the  Japanese  army  spokesman 
declared  that  ‘a  cynical  and  sceptical  attitude’  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
would  embitter  Japanese  public  opinion  and  would  prevent  Japan  from 
making  any  further  concessions.4 

But,  while  the  Japanese  expatiated  on  their  ‘generosity’,  the  foreign 
commercial  interests  involved  were  inclined  to  regard  the  ‘Christmas  gift’ 
as  an  unduly  small  one.  The  Yangtze  was  to  be  opened  only  up  to  Nan¬ 
king,  which  meant  that  the  valuable  middle  stretch  of  the  river,  including 
the  important  distributing  centres  at  Wuhu  and  Hankow,  were  still  to  be 
monopolized  by  the  Japanese.  Furthermore,  even  this  circumscribed 
movement  of  foreign  shipping  was  to  be  subjected  to  Japanese  military 
restrictions,  and  foreign  commercial  interests  had  a  long  and  sad  experience 
of  what  this  might  entail.  Consequently,  the  Japanese  announcement  was 
received  with  a  marked  absence  of  enthusiasm  by  foreign  shipping  interests. 

The  State  Department  had  decided  on  1 1  December  to  suspend,  after 
the  191 1  treaty  had  expired,  the  levying  of  any  discriminatory  import  duties 
or  tonnage  dues  on  Japanese  goods  or  vessels.  They  proposed  to  effect  this 
suspension  by  making  use  of  a  proclamation,  which  had  originally  been 
issued  by  President  Grant  in  1872  and  had  never  been  rescinded.  Grew 
was  so  informed  on  18  December,  but  was  at  the  same  time  instructed 

1  Japan :  iggi-ig^,  ii.  50.  Nomura  intimated  that  the  Pearl  River  might  also  be  reopened. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  50—51.  3  The  Times,  20  December  1939. 

4  Ibid.  21  December  1939. 
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that  the  American  Government  regarded  an  advance  understanding  on 
non-discrimination  in  commercial  intercourse,  including  American  trade 
with  third  countries,  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  any  negotiations  for  a 
new  treaty  of  commerce.1 

On  the  same  day  Grew,  presumably  after  his  talk  with  Nomura,  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  American  Government  should 
offer  either  a  modus  vivendi  or  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty,  the  ratification 
of  which  could  be  made  conditional  upon  Japan  carrying  out  the  promises 
that  she  had  made.  He  felt  that  such  a  step  would  afford  support  to  the 
Japanese  Government  as  against  their  critics  in  the  Japanese  army,  who 
would  be  furnished  with  further  ammunition  should  Nomura’s  overture 
be  rebuffed.  Hull  disagreed.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  vital 
divergence  of  view  between  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Japanese 
army,  and  he  also  felt  that,  in  any  case,  no  Japanese  Government  would 
stand  long  if  the  army  disapproved  of  them.2  So  he  replied  on  20  December, 
with  the  concurrence  of  President  Roosevelt,  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  and 
preferred  to  leave  the  question  of  a  modus  vivendi  open  for  the  time  being. 
Nomura  was,  however,  to  be  told  that  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
treaty  would  not  of  itself  produce  any  interruption  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  or  any  changes  in  tonnage  dues  and  customs  duties.  Washington 
would  retain  a  free  hand  in  these  matters. 

On  the  same  day,  20  December,  a  ‘moral  embargo’  was  placed  on  the 
export  of  information  and  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
aviation  fuel,  which  Japanese  interests  had  been  endeavouring  to  secure 
from  an  American  firm.  A  Japanese  protest  on  6  January  1940  led  to  a 
sharp  exchange  between  Hull  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Horinouchi.3 

Nomura,  as  he  indicated  to  Grew  at  their  fourth  meeting  in  Tokyo  on 
22  December,  was  chagrined  at  the  American  response,  and  he  again 
pressed  for  the  conclusion  of  a  modus  vivendi ,  a  draft  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  Horinouchi  to  present  to  the  State  Department  at  a  propitious  moment. 
Grew,  in  reply,  evidently  made  it  clear  that  more  was  expected  of  Japan 
in  the  way  of  respect  for  American  treaty  rights  and  interests  in  China. 
The  Japanese  papers  Hochi  and  Tomiuri  of  27  December  alleged  that  the 
United  States  was  demanding  the  opening  of  the  Yangtze  above  Nanking, 
the  abolition  of  Japanese  exchange  controls  in  Central  and  North  China, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  North  China  and  Central  China  Develop¬ 
ment  Companies.4 

But  Nomura  had  conceded  as  much  as  the  army  would  let  him,  and  he 

1  Hull:  Memoirs ,  i.  726-7.  2  Ibid.  p.  728.  3  Ibid.  pp.  729-30. 

4  All  these  things  and  more  were  certainly  in  Hull’s  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  conversations  as 
disposing  only  of  chicken  feed’  (Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation ,  p.  308). 
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was  already  facing  growing  opposition  to  what  his  opponents  termed 
appeasement’  of  the  United  States.  On  27  December  over  500  prominent 
military  and  political  personages  met  in  Tokyo  and  passed  resolutions 
against — inter  alia — any  more  yielding  to  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
Among  them  was  Arita,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Hiranuma 
Cabinet.  Neither  Abe  nor  Nomura  could  make  headway  against  the 
gathering  storm.  No  further  meetings  appear  to  have  taken  place  between 
Grew  and  Nomura  and  in  mid-January  1940  the  Abe  Cabinet  fell.  It  was 
succeeded  by  one  headed  by  Admiral  Yonai,  with  Arita  as  Foreign 
Minister  once  more. 

On  18  January  Arita  informed  Grew  that  he  had  instructed  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washington  to  take  up  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  the  question  of  commercial  relations  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce.1  On  the  next  day  Arita  declared  that  the  new 
Cabinet  would  carry  out  the  pledge  of  its  predecessor  with  regard  to  the 
opening  of  the  Yangtze.  But  the  gulf  between  the  standpoints  of  the  two 
countries  was  too  wide  to  be  bridged,  and  Arita  did  not  continue  the 
conversations  which  had  been  going  on  between  Grew  and  Nomura,  since, 
as  he  later  told  Grew,  he  judged  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  on  trying 
to  negotiate  a  new  commercial  treaty  at  this  time.2  In  Washington  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  was  informed  that  no  modus  vivendi  could  be  con¬ 
cluded.  Hence,  after  26  January,  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  ceased  to  be  regulated  by  any  treaty  provisions 
and  were  carried  on  upon  a  day-to-day  footing. 

On  1  February  Arita,  in  his  speech  on  foreign  policy  at  the  opening  of 
the  75th  Session  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  declared  that  Japan  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  eliminating  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  Powers  in  China,  but  that  it  was  inevitable  that  these  should 
be  affected  by  the  military  operations.  He  asserted  that  the  Japanese 
Government  had  done  their  best  to  avoid  damage  to  foreign  interests, 
even  at  a  cost  of  strategic  disadvantage  to  the  Japanese  forces.  He  declared 
that  a  treatyless  situation  which  was  unstable  and  made  relations  generally 
difficult  was  undesirable  for  both  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  that 
Japan  would  make  further  efforts  to  secure  a  new  commercial  treaty.3 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  press  was  fulminating  against  the  United 
States.  Even  the  usually  moderate  Chugai  Shogyo  declared  on  9  February 
that  the  United  States  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  systematic  hostility  towards 
Japan,  while  the  Asahi  on  the  same  date  urged  the  nation  to  prepare  for 
the  ‘worst  eventuality’  and  declared  that  Japan  must  on  no  account  yield 
to  American  pressure,  the  object  of  which  was  to  render  impossible  the 
construction  of  the  New  Order  in  East  Asia. 


1  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan ,  p.  271. 
3  The  Times,  1  February  1940. 


2  Ibid.  p.  274. 
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Since  Nomura  had  not  gained  the  desired  modus  vivendi  by  his  promise  to 
open  the  Yangtze,  and  had  been  bitterly  assailed  for  his  pusillanimity  in 
making  any  concession  without  being  sure  of  one  in  return,  the  Yonai 
Cabinet  adopted  a  stiffer  tone.  On  17  February  Arita  told  the  Diet  that 
the  Japanese  Administration  was  not  bound  by  the  declaration  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,1  and  on  4  March  General  Hata,  the  War  Minister,  declared  in 
the  Diet  that  the  decision  whether  and  at  what  time  the  Yangtze  would  be 
opened  rested  with  the  army.2  The  strength  of  the  vested  interests  which 
were  opposing  the  reopening  of  the  river  was  indicated  by  an  unusually 
frank  article  which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Japanese  maga¬ 
zine  Kaizo.  The  author  pointed  out  that  the  restoration  of  free  competi¬ 
tion  for  non-Japanese  foreign  firms  on  the  Yangtze  would  ruin  a  number 
of  established  Japanese  enterprises.  These  included  the  Central  China 
Silk-Reeling  Company,  which  had  secured  an  almost  complete  monopoly 
of  raw  materials,  because  Chinese  silk-reeling  concerns  in  Shanghai  had 
been  forced  to  suspend  operations.  Japanese  cotton-spinning  and  shipping 
companies  would  also  suffer,  while  the  circulation  of  non-Japanese  foreign 
currency  notes  which  had  foreign  exchange  value  would  adversely  affect 
the  Japanese  military  yen  notes. 

The  sentiment  among  most  of  the  Japanese  army  officers  in  China  was 
that  it  was  better  to  fight  than  to  yield  to  America  and  that  the  most 
that  she  could  be  granted  was  the  right  to  trade  with  China  through  the 
medium  of  Japanese-controlled  commercial  and  industrial  organs,  as  in 
Manchukuo.  This  was  precisely  the  system  against  which  the  United 
States — and  Great  Britain — were  repeatedly  protesting,  since  it  was  a 
negation  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  commercial  opportunity.  But  the 
Japanese  Government  would  not,  and  could  not,  give  way  on  the  matter, 
and  even  the  very  limited  concession  with  regard  to  the  Yangtze,  which 
Nomura  had  promised,  remained  unimplemented. 

Conversely,  American  sentiment  hardened  towards  Japan.  Her  efforts 
to  secure  the  evacuation  of  the  troops  and  war  vessels  of  the  belligerent 
European  Powers,3  and  her  sponsoring  of  the  Wang  Ching-wei  regime4 
constituted,  in  Hull’s  view,  further  proofs  of  the  determination  of  both 
army  and  Government  in  Japan  to  turn  China  into  a  second  Manchukuo. 
When,  in  April  and  May  1940,  Japan  began  to  proclaim  her  interest  in  the 
future  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  this  was  taken  in  Washington  as 
evidence  of  her  aggressive  designs  in  that  quarter  as  well.  These  develop¬ 
ments  strengthened  Hull  in  his  resolve  to  continue  conversations  so  long  as 
Japan  remained  ready  to  talk,  but  to  concede  to  her  nothing  tangible  and 
to  ‘keep  her  guessing’  about  American  intentions. 

In  these  circumstances  little  could  be  expected  from  the  renewal  of 

1  New  York  Times ,  18  February  1940. 

3  See  below,  pp.  569-72. 


2  Ibid.  5  March  1940. 

4  See  above,  pp.  548-58. 
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conversations  in  Tokyo,  which  was  heralded  by  an  overture  from  Arita 
to  Grew  on  26  April.1  At  the  beginning  of  June  discussions  were  begun 
between  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  and  the  American  Ambassador, 
which  ranged  over  all  the  differences  between  the  two  countries.2  During 
these  conversations  Arita  again  suggested  the  conclusion  of  a  temporary 
modus  vivendi  in  commercial  matters,  and  also  mooted  the  cessation  of 
American  aid  to  the  Chungking  Government  and  co-operation  with  the 
New  Order  in  China.  Over  the  Pacific  as  a  whole  he  suggested  a  division 
into  Japanese  and  American  spheres  of  influence,  with  both  countries 
acting  in  concert  to  preserve  these.3 

These  proposals  were  tantamount  to  a  request  for  American  recognition 
of  Japanese  hegemony  in  East  Asia  and  in  the  western  Pacific.  They 
found  no  favour  with  Hull,  who  remained  as  determined  as  ever  to  oppose 
any  such  development  and  to  bring  Japan  to  abandon  her  imperialist 
plans.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  increased  pressure  upon  Tokyo  with 
that  end  in  view.  The  immediate  task  was  to  prevent  Japan  from  making 
common  cause  with  Germany.  Therefore  the  conversations  were  con¬ 
tinued,  more  with  the  object  of  gaining  time  than  from  the  hope  of  any 
real  agreement.  They  went  on  at  intervals,  but  without  any  concrete 
result,  until  the  Yonai  Administration  in  its  turn  went  down.  Indeed,  the 
discussions  which  Nomura  had  initiated  in  the  previous  November  had 
served  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  American  standpoints,  a  divergence  which  could  be  overcome 
only  by  one  side  abandoning  its  position  and  giving  way  to  the  other,  or 
by  war.  Neither  side  as  yet  desired  the  latter  eventuality,  since  both  were 
watching  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  and  awaiting  their  outcome.4 

(d)  Anglo-Japanese  Relations,  September  1939  to  July  1940 

During  the  opening  months  of  the  European  war  public  opinion  in 
Japan  was  divided  in  its  attitude  towards  the  belligerents,  but  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  united  in  support  of  the  non-involvement  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  pro-Axis  elements  were  still  vocal  and  still 
hankering  after  a  military  pact  with  Germany,  but  the  prevalent  indignation 
at  the  German-Soviet  Pact  prevented  them  from  making  much  headway.5 
The  swift  defeat  of  Poland  by  Germany  and  the  inaction  of  the  Anglo- 
French  armies  were  made  much  of  by  German  propaganda  in  Japan  and 

1  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  62-65. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  893-5;  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  67-71. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  79-80. 

4  For  Grew’s  summing-up  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  July  see  his  Ten  Years  in  Japan, 
p.  279. 

5  Shiratori,  after  his  return  to  Japan  from  the  Embassy  at  Rome,  gave  lectures  and  addresses 
explaining  away  the  German  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  urging  a  quadruple  accord  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  16036—52). 
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by  Germany’s  Japanese  admirers,  but,  as  against  this,  the  general  com¬ 
mand  at  sea  established  by  the  Allied  naval  forces  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  Japanese  naval  circles.  Even  the  German  conquest  of  Poland 
was  regarded  with  mixed  feelings;  for  some  Japanese  sympathized  with 
Poland,  as  a  country  with  which  Japanese  relations  had  been  uniformly 
friendly,  in  particular  because  Poland  had  been  regarded  in  Japan  as  a 
Western  bulwark  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Fear  and  suspicion  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  remained  dominant  in  most  Japanese  minds,  coupled  with  some 
alarm  lest  she  should  emerge  as  the  principal  gainer  from  a  war  in  which 
her  European  rivals  might  all  be  exhausted.  There  were  other  possibilities 
which  were  exercising  Japanese  minds.  One  was  that  the  European  war 
might  be  quickly  ended  by  a  stalemate  peace.  This  seemed  quite  possible 
during  the  ‘phony  war’  period.  Another  source  of  worry  to  the  Japanese 
was  the  prospect  of  a  Germany,  victorious  in  Europe,  developing  aspira¬ 
tions  in  the  Far  East  which  would  clash  with  those  of  Japan.  This  fear 
was  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  Japanese  policy  when,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1940,  Germany  seemed  about  to  achieve  a  complete 
victory.  The  general  effect  of  these  divergent  expectations  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  was  to  promote  support  for  the  policy  of  the  Abe  and  Yonai  Cabinets 
in  keeping  out  of  the  European  war  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
China  conflict  to  an  end  before  the  war  in  Europe  should  end,  for  fear 
that  Japan  might  be  confronted  by  a  hostile  coalition. 

Great  Britain,  for  her  part,  since  she  was  at  war  with  Germany,  had  no 
desire  to  see  Japan,  too,  ranged  against  her.  The  British  Government 
desired  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any  actions  which  might  inflame 
Japanese  public  opinion  and  drive  Japan  into  Germany’s  arms.  It  there¬ 
fore  seemed  advisable  for  Britain  to  proceed  with  circumspection  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  her  maritime  power  in  the  severance  of  German 
commerce  with  Japan,1  and  also  to  the  issues  arising  out  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict.  It  was  a  novel  experience  for  Japan,  since  her  rise  to 
the  status  of  a  Great  Power,  to  be  a  neutral,  and  she  was  correspondingly 
tender  about  her  rights  as  such.  She  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
indiscriminate  German  submarine  and  mine  warfare,  from  which  her 
shipping,  in  common  with  that  of  other  neutrals,  suffered  loss.  But,  as 
Britain  held  the  upper  hand  at  sea,  British  measures  against  German 
imports,  and,  after  the  Reprisals  Order  of  27  November  1939,  against 
exports  of  German  origin  also,  attracted  most  notice  and  aroused  most 
irritation  in  Japan.2 

While  the  British  Government  upheld  their  general  right  to  interdict 
German  overseas  commerce,  they  made  considerable  concessions  to  soothe 
Japanese  susceptibilities.  In  a  good  many  cases  commodities  bought  in 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  16  and  43-44. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  7  and  17. 
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Germany,  even  after  the  Reprisals  Order,  if  urgently  needed  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  were  allowed  to  pass  to  Japan  by  sea  through  the 
British  naval  cordon.1  Discussions  were  also  initiated  with  the  Japanese 
Government  with  the  object  of  concluding  an  agreement  for  the  regulation 
of  Japanese  imports  into  Germany,  so  as  to  exclude  contraband  goods  at 
their  source,  but  without  concrete  result.2  Such  an  arrangement,  on  lines 
similar  to  those  concluded  with  other  neutrals,  would  have  been  desir¬ 
able,  in  view  of  the  continuance  of  Japanese  trade  with  Germany  by  way 
of  Vladivostok  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  trade  included 
exports  of  copper  and  other  raw  materials  on  the  contraband  list,  although, 
perhaps  because  of  Japanese  nervousness  lest  Britain  might  extend  her 
naval  controls  to  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan,  the  traffic  tended  to 
diminish  as  time  went  on.3 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  many  German  merchant  ships  in  United 
States  ports,  from  which  they  dared  not  venture.  It  became  known  to 
the  British  Government  that  the  German  Government  were  making  funds 
available  for  the  repatriation  of  their  crews  by  way  of  Japan  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  that  they  were  booking  passages  on  Japanese  ships.  As  it 
was  the  evident  intention  of  the  German  Government  to  incorporate 
these  seamen  in  the  German  navy,  including  the  submarine  arm,  the 
British  Government  resolved  to  stop  this  traffic.  The  first  party  of  about 
fifty  German  seamen  embarked  on  the  Japanese  liner  Asama  Maru,  and 
orders  were  given  for  a  British  cruiser  to  intercept  her.  It  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  do  this  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Japanese  coast,  but 
owing  to  stormy  weather  the  cruiser  was  unable  to  fulfil  her  mission  until 
the  Japanese  liner  had  reached  a  point  thirty-five  nautical  miles  off  the 
Japanese  coast.4  Here,  on  21  January  1940,  she  was  stopped  and  boarded 
by  the  cruiser  and,  of  the  fifty  German  passengers,  thirteen  officers  and 
eight  technical  ratings  were  removed,  while  the  rest,  who,  although 
trained  seamen,  did  not  possess  the  special  qualifications  of  the  others, 
were  allowed  to  proceed.5 

This  action  produced  an  outburst  of  rage  and  vituperation  in  the 
Japanese  press.  Although  the  Asama  Maru  had  been  stopped  on  the  high 
seas,  outside  Japanese  territorial  waters,  it  was  declared  that  it  had 
occurred  ‘in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Fuji’  and  ‘in  proximity  to  the  Imperial 
Palace’;  that  this  constituted  a  studied  insult  to  Japan;  and  that  the 
Japanese  Government  must  exact  prompt  reparation.  In  their  initial 

1  Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade,  i.  396-8. 

2  25  April  1940,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  360,  col.  371. 

3  21  May  1940,  ibid.  vol.  361,  coll.  2-3;  25  June  1940,  ibid.  vol.  362,  col.  280;  see  also  Medli¬ 
cott,  op.  cit.  pp.  403-11. 

4  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  82. 

5  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office :  Correspondence  .  .  .  regarding  the  Removal  of  German  Citizens  from 
the  1  Asama  Maru’,  Cmd.  6166  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1940),  p.  4. 
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protest,  on  22  January,  the  Japanese  Government  declared  that  the 
British  action  was  not  in  accordance  with  international  usage,  which,  they 
asserted,  restricted  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  Power,  whose  delivery  a 
second  belligerent  Power  might  demand  on  the  high  seas,  to  those  actually 
incorporated  in  the  armed  forces,  which  was  not  the  status  of  the  Germans 
in  question.  They  stigmatized  the  British  action  ‘as  a  serious,  unfriendly 
act  against  Japan’,  and  gave  a  warning  that  any  repetition  of  it  would 
aggravate,  all  the  more,  the  sendment  of  the  Japanese  nation  against 
Great  Britain.1 

The  British  Government  replied  on  27  January  that  no  slight  to  Japanese 
honour  or  dignity  had  been  intended,  and  expressed  regret  that  the  inci¬ 
dent,  ‘occuring  as  it  did  so  close  to  the  capital’,  should  have  aroused  such 
profound  resentment  in  Japan.  The  British  note  rebutted  the  Japanese 
argument  that  the  British  action  had  been  illegal,  and  declared  that  the 
removal  of  persons  returning  to  be  incorporated  in  the  armed  forces  of 
their  own  country  was  fully  warranted  by  law  and  precedent,  and  was, 
moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  German  Prize  Ordinance  of 
1939.  As  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  removed  from  the  Asama 
Maru  were  liable  for  military  service,  and  as  it  was  practically  certain  that 
some  of  them  would  be  employed  in  the  German  submarine  service, 
through  whose  illegal  activities  neutral,  as  well  as  British,  lives  and  shipping 
were  being  lost,  the  British  Government  maintained  that  their  action  was 
justified  by  international  law  and  practice  and  was  of  service  to  neutral 
as  well  as  to  Allied  interests. 

The  Japanese  Government  replied  on  1  February  in  a  note  which 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  British  regrets  but  maintained  the  original 
Japanese  contention  of  the  illegality  of  the  British  action.  It  quoted  the 
Trent  case  and  other  precedents  in  an  endeavour  to  show  that  the  removal 
of  belligerents  from  a  neutral  vessel  without  prize  proceedings  being  taken 
was  not  in  accordance  with  international  usage.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  therefore  requested  that  the  Germans  removed  from  the  Asama 
Maru  should  be  handed  over  to  them.2 

However,  in  spite  of  popular  indignation  in  Japan,  neither  Government 
desired  a  rupture  over  this  affair.  Consequently,  in  conversations  between 
Craigie  and  Arita,  a  compromise  agreement  was  reached.  By  the  terms  of 
this  arrangement,  the  British  Government,  while  still  upholding  the 
legality  of  their  action,  agreed  to  release  and  hand  over  to  the  Japanese 
nine  of  the  captured  Germans,  who  had  been  found  ‘relatively  unsuitable’ 
for  military  service.  The  Japanese  Government,  on  their  side,  undertook  to 

1  Gmd.  6166,  pp.  2-3. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  3-1 1.  The  removal  from  neutral  ships  of  persons  liable  to,  but  not  actually  engaged 

in,  military  service,  without  detaining  the  ship  as  a  prize,  had  become  the  practice  during  1914— 
18.  The  Japanese  Government  were  on  weak  ground  in  referring  to  the  (unradfied)  Declaration 
of  London  and  to  earlier  cases  in  which  a  contrary  view  had  been  upheld. 
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instruct  Japanese  shipping  companies  to  refuse  passage  to  any  individual 
of  a  belligerent  country  embodied  or  suspected  of  being  embodied  in  its 
armed  forces.1 

This  compromise  was  an  important  diplomatic  success  for  Great  Britain, 
since  the  undertaking  given  by  the  Japanese  Government  meant  that  a 
large  number  of  German  reservists  and  technicians  stranded  in  North 
and  South  America  would  be  unable  to  return  to  Germany,  and  that  this 
British  aim  would  be  achieved  without  Britain  having  to  keep  cruisers  in 
the  Pacific  for  interception  purposes  and  thereby  running  the  risk  of 
serious  embroilment  with  Japan.  Sir  Robert  Craigie  states  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  ‘observed  loyally  enough  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  Tokyo, 
though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Japanese  Consular  Officers  in 
North  and  South  America’.2  Some  Germans  got  through  by  disguise  and 
subterfuge,  but  not  many. 

In  reaching  this  agreement  the  Yonai  Government  showed  commend¬ 
able  firmness  and  restraint  in  not  yielding  to  the  public  clamour  for 
reprisals  against  Britain  in  the  form  of  the  exercise  of  full  belligerent  rights 
by  Japan  against  British  shipping  in  Chinese  waters.  The  Japanese 
Government  had  to  face  considerable  criticism  of  the  agreement  on  the 
part  of  ultra-nationalist  circles  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  resentment  of 
Germany.  Their  consent  to  the  agreement  was  indicative  of  Admiral 
Yonai’s  resolve  not  to  be  drawn  into  war,  and  of  the  influence  upon 
Japanese  naval  circles  exercised  at  this  time  by  the  spectacle  of  British 
predominance  at  sea. 

The  statements  on  policy  made  by  General  Abe  on  31  August  and  4 
September  19393  indicated  that  Japan  would  take  advantage  of  the 
European  war  to  further  her  aims  in  China,  and  that  her  continued 
neutrality — or  non-involvement,  as  she  preferred  to  call  it — would  be 
used  as  a  bargaining  counter  in  her  efforts  to  secure  the  abandonment  by 
the  European  democracies  of  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Japanese  Government  lost  no  time 
in  intensifying  their  pressure  upon  the  foreign-administered  Concessions 
and  Settlements  in  China.  On  5  September  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry 
presented  notes  to  the  representatives  in  Tokyo  of  the  belligerent  Powers — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Poland — in  which  it  was  asserted 
that  the  presence  of  naval  vessels  and  troops  of  the  European  belligerents 
in  China  might  lead  to  ‘untoward  incidents’  and  ‘such  a  situation  as  might 
compel  Japan  to  abandon  her  policy  of  non-involvement’.4  Consequently, 
Japan  advised  the  belligerent  Powers  to  withdraw  these  forces  voluntarily. 
Should  they  do  so,  Japan  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  protection  of 

1  6  February  1940,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  357,  coll.  40-41. 

2  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  84. 

3  For  these  see  above,  pp.  544-5.  4  The  Times,  6  September  1939. 
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the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens.  A  copy  of  the  note  was  given  to 
the  United  States  representative  for  information.1 

Since  Germany  had  no  forces  in  China  it  was  obvious  that  the  professed 
reason  for  this  Japanese  demarche  was  mere  camouflage  and  that  it  was 
simply  another  move  in  Japan’s  campaign  to  get  the  foreign-administered 
areas  at  her  mercy.  This  would  both  diminish  Western  prestige  in  China 
and  materially  strengthen  Japan  as  against  the  legitimate  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  covert  threat  in  the  Japanese  note  presented  a  serious 
problem  to  the  British  and  French  Governments.  If  they  refused  the 
Japanese  demand,  as  they  had  every  right  to  do,  what  would  be  the 
consequences?  They  knew  that  the  Germans  were  bending  every  effort 
to  induce  the  Japanese  to  settle  their  differences  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  a 
preliminary  to  entering  the  war  on  Hitler’s  side,  and  that  the  pro-Axis 
elements  in  Japan  were  in  favour  of  such  a  course.  More  immediately 
serious  was  the  danger  that  the  footloose  Japanese  army  in  China  might 
bring  about  a  clash  with  the  foreign  garrisons  in  the  hope  of  precipitating 
war.  Although  the  peak  of  the  crisis  at  Tientsin  had  been  passed,  Japanese 
troops  were  still  blockading  the  British  and  French  Concessions  there  and 
could  at  any  time  launch  an  attack.  If  the  Western  garrisons  resisted  and 
Japanese  blood  were  shed,  the  temper  of  the  Japanese  nation  could  easily 
be  inflamed  to  the  point  of  war.  The  long  series  of  ‘incidents’  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Japanese  army  in  China  made  it  the  more  likely  that  such 
a  course  would  be  taken  by  them. 

Hull  states  in  his  Memoirs  that  already  on  29  August  he  had  received  an 
aide-memoire  from  the  British  Government  which  said  that  the  British 
forces  in  China  had  been  told  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  conflict  with  the 
Japanese.  The  British  Government  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  war 
between  Britain  and  Japan,  the  United  States  Government  would 
approach  that  of  Japan  to  arrange  for  the  welfare  of  British  civilians  in 
China  and,  should  British  troops  in  China  lay  down  their  arms,  to  secure 
their  internment  under  American  auspices.  Hull  replied  on  4  September 
that,  while  his  Government  could  not  commit  themselves  in  advance  on 
what  steps  they  would  take  in  the  event  of  such  a  war,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  willing  to  approach  the  Japanese  Government  in  order  to  ensure 
the  welfare  of  British  civilians  and  the  internment  or  evacuation  of  British 
troops  under  American  auspices.  American  troops  would  remain  in 
China  to  protect  United  States  civilians  who  could  not  or  did  not  want  to 
withdraw.2 

On  .6  September  Hull  instructed  Dooman — the  American  charge 
d’affaires  in  Tokyo — to  tell  the  Japanese  Government  that  their  demand 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  direct  step  towards  the  elimination  of  Western 
influences  in  China  and  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  American- 
1  Cf.  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  718.  2  Ibid.  pp.  717-18. 
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Japanese  relations.  On  the  next  day  he  told  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
Horinouchi,  that  the  Japanese  purpose  appeared  to  be  to  force  the 
Western  Powers  out  of  China  one  by  one.  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  forced  out,  and  he  hinted  at  financial  and  economic 
reprisals,  should  Japan  persist  in  such  a  policy.1  On  n  September  he 
suggested  to  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Lothian,  that  the  British 
Government  should  make  no  reply  at  all  to  the  Japanese.2 

The  British  Government  evidently  did  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
would  weaken  their  position  and  prestige  in  China  and  be  out  of  line  with 
American  policy  there,  but  it  appears  equally  clear  that  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  defy  Japan  unless  they  obtained  some  solid  assurance 
of  American  support  against  her  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  On  19  Septem¬ 
ber  Hull  received  a  second  British  aide-memoire  which  said  that  Britain 
wished  to  avoid  friction  with  Japan  and  was  therefore  disposed  to  with¬ 
draw  at  any  rate  her  garrison  in  Tientsin  in  the  near  future.  If,  however, 
the  United  States  should  adopt  an  attitude  in  line  with  that  of  the  Western 
Powers,  which  would  be  weakened  by  a  British  withdrawal,  Britain  would 
reconsider  her  attitude.3 

Hull  replied  by  detailing  his  conversations  with  Horinouchi,  with  whom 
he  had  again  talked  on  1 5  September,  and  reaffirmed  in  an  aide-memoire  of 
27  September  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  keep  her  troops  in 
China.4 

The  State  Department  did  not  share  the  British  apprehension  that 
Japan  would  be  able  to  reach  such  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
would  set  her  hands  free  to  attack  Britain  in  the  Far  East.5  In  this  respect 
Hull  was  correct  at  that  time.  But  obviously  there  could  be  no  certainty 
about  the  matter,  and  evidently  the  British  Government  felt  that  the 
limited  measure  of  support  that  the  United  States  could  accord  to  them  in 
China  was  insufficient  to  warrant  their  risking  a  complete  rejection  of  the 
Japanese  demands.  On  3  October  it  was  announced  that  five  of  the 
British  gunboats  on  the  Yangtze  would  be  withdrawn.  The  official  reason 
given  for  this  step  was  that  the  vessels  and  their  highly  trained  personnel 
could  be  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere.6  On  20  October  Hull  was 
informed  that  the  British  Government  had  decided  to  remove  the  bulk  of 
their  forces  from  Peiping  and  Tientsin,  though  not  from  Shanghai.  Hull 
declined  to  comment  on  this  action,  of  which  he  evidently  disapproved. 
He  merely  said  that  American  forces  in  China  would  be  retained  there. 
He  referred  to  the  possibility  of  further  American  loans  to  China,  and 
asked  if  the  Burma  Road  would  be  kept  open,  to  which  Lothian  replied  in 
the  affirmative.7  On  12  November  the  British  War  Office  announced 


1  Japan:  1931-41,  ii.  12-14. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  721-2. 

6  The  Times,  3  October  1939. 


4  Ibid.  p.  722. 


2  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  720. 
5  Ibid.  p.  720. 

7  Hull,  op.  cit.  p.  722. 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops  in  North  China  would  be  withdrawn  for 
reasons  of  military  convenience.  In  Tokyo,  Craigie  informed  Nomura  of 
this,  and  he  received  the  news  ‘with  considerable  satisfaction’.1  A  similar 
step  was  taken  by  the  French  Government.  Both  Powers  left  small  token 
forces  in  order  to  preserve  their  rights  under  the  (Boxer)  Protocol  of 
1901. 2 

On  6  November  a  Soviet  Ambassador  arrived  in  Tokyo  in  the  person  of 
Constantin  Smetanin;  for  sixteen  months  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  re¬ 
presented  in  Japan  only  by  a  charge  d’affaires.  His  arrival  was  shortly 
followed  by  an  announcement  that  negotiations  would  begin  for  a  Soviet- 
Japanese  treaty  of  commerce.  This  seemed  to  the  British  and  French 
Governments  a  possible  prelude  to  a  political  accord  between  Moscow 
and  Tokyo.  Should  this  happen,  Japan  would,  they  feared,  make  an 
onslaught  on  British  and  French  interests  in  the  Far  East.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  them  advisable  to  seek  an  accommodation  with  her,  since  they 
could  do  little  to  defend  themselves  against  war.  But  direct  appeasement 
of  Japan  would  be  resented  by  sections  of  British  opinion  and  by  the 
American  public.  The  British  Government  in  consequence  hoped  to  see 
peace  restored  between  Japan  and  China,  since  this  would  remove  the 
immediate  causes  of  quarrel  between  Britain  and  Japan.  Such  a  peace, 
which,  they  hoped,  might  be  sponsored  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  would  necessarily  be  on  a  compromise  basis  involving  con¬ 
cessions  on  both  sides. 

Lothian  expounded  this  scheme  to  Sumner  Welles,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  in  an  interview  on  21  November.  But  Welles  would  have  none  of 
it.  He  refused  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  political 
agreement,  and  he  declared  that  in  any  event  the  United  States  would 
never  consent  to  peace  terms  which  would  give  Japan  any  special  military 
or  economic  privileges  in  China.  Nor  would  the  American  Government 
abandon  their  non-recognition  policy  in  respect  of  Manchukuo.3  He 
repeated  and  emphasized  these  views  in  a  memorandum  to  the  British 
and  French  Ambassadors  early  in  December.4  These  assurances  did  not 
quiet  British  and  French  fears.  On  15  December  Lothian  told  Hull  that 
the  British  Government  feared  that  Japan  might  make  terms  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  or  do  some  injury  to  British  interests  in  the  Far  East.  They 
therefore  felt  that  no  opportunity  of  easing  the  situation  in  Asia  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  slip.  But  Hull  replied  in  the  same  terms  that  Welles  had 
previously  used.5 

No  Soviet-Japanese  political  accord  materialized,  but  a  new  factor 
arose  in  the  shape  of  the  Soviet-Finnish  conflict,  which  for  a  time  seemed 


1  The  Times,  13  November  1939. 


2  Ibid.  14  November  1939. 


3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  305. 


4  Ibid.  p.  306. 


5  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  727. 
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likely  to  involve  Britain  and  France  in  hostilities  with  the  Soviet  Union.1 
In  view  of  this,  the  need  to  secure,  at  all  events,  Japanese  neutrality  be¬ 
came  a  paramount  consideration  for  the  British  Government.  During 
December  1939  and  January  1940  informal  discussions  took  place  between 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  Vice-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  issues  still  outstanding  over  the  Japanese  blockade 
of  the  British  and  French  Concessions  in  Tientsin.  But  little  progress  was 
made.2 

In  London,  there  were  occasional  conversations  between  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  Shigemitsu,  and  the  British  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  R.  A.  Butler.  On  23  March  Shigemitsu  reported  to  Arita  one  of 
these  conversations,  of  2 1  March,  in  which  Shigemitsu  had  explained  the 
situation  in  China  and  said  that  the  new  (Wang  Ching-wei)  Government 
would  be  established  on  30  March.  Japanese  policy  was  to  establish  peace 
and  order  in  China  and  not  to  exclude  any  other  than  Communist 
elements.  He  added  that  ‘it  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  some 
compromise  could  be  found  between  the  new  Central  Government  and 
the  Chungking  Government’.  According  to  Shigemitsu — and  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  this  is  his  version — Butler  had  replied  that  the  British 
Government  could  not  change  their  policy  of  having  recognized  the 
Chungking  Government  as  the  formal  Chinese  Government,  ‘but  he 
understood  my  explanation  and  hoped  the  new  Government  would  be 
successful’.  He  added  that  he  had  issued  instructions  that  day  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Tientsin  question.  With  regard  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Butler  had 
said  that  the  Labour  Party  wished  to  avoid  hostilities,  but  that  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  them  was  growing  stronger.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  beating  the  Soviet  Union  by  blockade  or  other  means  in  the  extension 
of  the  war  against  Germany.  Shigemitsu  said  that  there  were  many 
reasons  why  Japan  and  Britain  might  reach  further  understandings  in 
future,  and  Butler  agreed.3 

The  full  story  of  British  policy  remains  hidden  in  the  archives.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  British  Government,  while  unable,  in  view  of 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  to  sponsor  any  compromise  peace  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan,  were  still  hoping  that  a  peace  of  this  kind  might 
be  patched  up.  This  would  have  cleared  the  decks  for  an  Anglo-Japanese 
accord  and  have  relieved  Great  Britain  and  France  of  their  Far  Eastern 
worries.  Craigie  may  well  have  had  the  same  possibility  in  mind  in  saying 
what  he  did  in  his  public  address  in  Tokyo  on  28  March.4 

But  the  international  situation  was  already  changing.  The  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland  removed  the  immediate 


1  See  above,  pp.  78,  260-4. 

2  See  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  355,  col.  618;  ibid.  vol.  356,  col.  103. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9676-9.  4  See  above,  p.  557. 
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prospect  of  war  between  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Then,  in  April, 
came  the  German  conquest  of  Norway,  to  be  followed  in  May  and  June 
by  the  overrunning  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  collapse  of  France.1 

These  cataclysmic  events  produced  a  sharp  reaction  in  Japan.  The 
pro-Axis  elements  were  jubilant.  ‘The  Army,  the  reactionaries,  the 
southern  “expansionists”  raised  their  heads  once  more.  Soon  these  fac¬ 
tions  were  openly  exulting  in  the  Allied  defeats  as  their  friends  the  Huns 
swept  forward  in  France.’2  But  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  see  the 
problem  as  simply  one  of  climbing  on  to  the  German  band-wagon. 
Admiral  Yonai  and  Japanese  naval  circles  in  general  were  responsive  to 
warnings  that  Hitler  would  not  easily  overcome  British  sea-power  and  that 
the  end  was  not  yet.  They  received  such  warnings  from,  among  others, 
Shigemitsu  in  London,  who  also  said  that  the  British  people  were  rallying 
behind  the  Churchill  Government.3  There  was  also  the  attitude  of  the 
two  neutral  Great  Powers,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  consider. 

Furthermore,  would  a  complete  German  victory  prove  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  Japan?  The  Japanese  Government  were  uneasily  conscious 
that  neither  their  obstructive  attitude  over  the  proposed  Tripartite  Pact 
of  1939  nor  their  virtual  acquiescence  in  Britain’s  exercise  of  belligerent 
rights  at  sea,  as  exemplified  by  the  Asama  Maru  agreement,  would  have 
been  likely  to  earn  them  Hitler’s  goodwill.  Would  he,  if  victor  in  Europe, 
acquiesce  in  their  New  Order  in  East  Asia?  Or  would  he  seek  to  extend 
German  domination  over  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  vanquished 
European  countries?  It  was  clear  to  Tokyo  that  Japan  must  lose  no  time 
in  staking  out  her  claims  in  these  regions  against  all  comers,  including  if 
need  be,  Germany.4  Shigemitsu,  with  the  freedom  accorded  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  diplomat,  was  urging  this  course  upon  Arita.5 

To  free  her  hands  for  any  contest  which  might  arise  over  the  West 

European  countries’  heritage  in  the  South  Seas,  it  was  all  the  more 

advisable  for  Japan  to  terminate  the  China  conflict.  The  capitulation  of 
France  and  the  dire  peril  in  which  Britain  stood  presented  Japan  with  an 
unrivalled  opportunity  for  compelling  these  Powers  to  withdraw  their 

forces  from  China  and  to  close  the  routes  under  their  control  along 

which  supplies  could  reach  Chungking.  Such  an  abandonment  would, 
so  Tokyo  hoped,  bring  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  terms,  or  else  promote  further 
defections  from  his  side  to  that  of  Wang  Ching-wei. 

On  19  June  it  was  announced  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  that 
an  agreement  had  been  concluded  in  Tokyo  on  the  issues  of  silver  currency 
and  police  affecting  the  British  Municipal  Area  in  Tientsin.6  One-tenth 

1  For  which  see  above,  pp.  5-6  and  7-13. 

2  Graigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  87.  3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9684-5. 

4  For  Japanese  policy  towards  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  see  below,  pp.  580-6  and  633-8. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9686,  9692-3. 

6  For  these  disputes  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  iggg,  pp.  636-53. 
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of  the  silver  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
distress  among  the  Chinese  population  caused  by  the  floods  in  the  Tientsin 
area  in  1939.  The  remainder  was  to  be  left  in  the  vaults  of  the  Chinese 
Bank  of  Communications  in  the  British  Concession  under  the  Consular 
seal  of  the  parties  concerned,  pending  a  decision  as  to  its  ultimate  disposal. 
The  circulation  of fapi  (Chinese  National  notes)  in  the  British  Concession 
was  to  continue,  but  stringent  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
misuse  for  purposes  of  gambling  or  smuggling.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
(Japanese-sponsored)  yuan  were  to  continue  to  circulate  side  by  side  with 
the  fapi.  The  police  arrangements  provided  for  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Municipal  authorities  and  the  local  Japanese  authorities 
in  cases  against  persons  in  whose  criminal  activities  the  latter  were 
interested.  It  was  emphasized  that  in  such  cases  the  necessary  action 
would  always  be  taken  by  the  Municipal  Police  and  that  the  admini¬ 
strative  integrity  of  the  British  Concession  was  fully  preserved.1 

The  British  Government  had  been  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese 
Government  ‘at  all  material  stages’  of  the  negotiations  over  the  silver 
question,2  and  had  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  that 
part  of  the  Tientsin  Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  silver.3 
As  the  Chinese  Government  claimed  all  the  silver  for  use  as  part  of  the 
backing  for  their  currency,  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  assent  was  not 
easily  won,  and  this  may  account  for  the  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Agreement  until  the  European  situation  made  it  essential  for  Britain  to 
settle  this  long-continued  and  dangerous  issue  with  Japan.  The  Chinese 
Government  protested  to  the  British  Government  about  the  currency  and 
police  arrangements.4 

In  consequence  of  this  Agreement,  the  Japanese  army  ended  its  long- 
continued  blockade  of  the  British  Municipal  Area,  and  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  North  China  undertook  ‘to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
suppress  any  anti-British  action  ...  in  the  regions  under  their  control’.5 

Having  obtained  at  least  something  of  what  they  wanted  in  Tientsin, 
the  Japanese  proceeded  to  exert  pressure  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
European  garrisons  from  the  foreign-administered  areas,  including  the 
International  Settlement  in  Shanghai.  Already  on  1 1  June,  one  day  after 
Italy  entered  the  war  in  Europe,  the  Japanese  Government  had  intimated 
to  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  representatives  in  Tokyo  their  ‘strong 
desire’  that  the  European  belligerents  should  avoid  any  action  which 
might  cause  untoward  events  in  China.  The  meagre  Italian  force  in 
Shanghai  had  no  desire  to  start  any  trouble,  and  on  13  June  it  was 
announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  to  prevent  any  hostilities 


1  19  June  1940,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  362,  coll.  140-1. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  360,  col.  720.  3  Ibid.  vol.  362,  col.  140. 

4  Ibid.  col.  1139.  5  Ibid.  col.  142. 
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in  Shanghai.  This,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy  the  Japanese,  and  the  puppet 
Wang  Ching-wei  regime  continued  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  belli¬ 
gerent  forces  from  China  and  also  declared  that  it  would  refuse  to  recognize 
the  transfer  of  belligerent  rights  and  interests  to  another  Power.1  This 
indicated  Japanese  nervousness  lest  the  United  States  might  undertake 
the  defence  of  areas  evacuated  by  European  forces,  a  move  which  would 
not  have  suited  Japan  at  all. 

On  24  June  the  Japanese  Government  demanded  that  the  British 
Government  should  take  measures  to  stop  the  transit  to  China,  by  way  of 
the  Burma  Road,  of  war  materials  and  certain  other  classes  of  goods,  and 
made  a  similar  demand  in  respect  of  Hongkong.  They  declared  that  the 
continuance  of  the  transit  of  these  goods  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
Anglo-Japanese  relations.2  To  give  point  to  this  threat,  5,000  Japanese 
troops  were  concentrated  along  the  border  of  the  Kowloon  Leased  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  situation  became,  for  a  while,  so  menacing  that  the  British 
military  authorities  at  Hongkong  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  frontier 
rail  and  road  bridges  over  the  Shumchun  river,  while  the  Hongkong 
Government  gave  instructions  for  the  compulsory  evacuation  of  British 
women  and  children  to  Manila  and  Australia.3 

Britain,  fighting  for  her  life  against  Germany  and  Italy  and  now 
menaced  by  Japan  as  well,  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  aid.  On  27 
June  Lothian,  accompanied  by  the  Australian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  R.  G.  Casey,  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  said  that  the 
collapse  of  France  compelled  the  British  Government  to  reconsider  the 
policy  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued  of  endeavouring  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan  on  minor  issues — such  as  those  at  Tientsin — but  of  join¬ 
ing  with  the  United  States  in  rejecting  Japanese  plans  for  a  New  Order  in 
China.  Japan  had  now  demanded  that  British  troops  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Shanghai  and  that  the  Burma  Road  and  the  Hongkong 
border  should  be  closed.4  The  British  Government,  said  Lothian,  realized 
that  yielding  to  Japan  would  result  in  Japan’s  making  further  demands, 
and  that,  if  Britain  continued  to  give  way,  this  would  result  in  compromis¬ 
ing  both  the  security  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  But,  the  Ambassador  continued,  it  was 
impossible  for  Britain  to  oppose  aggression  in  both  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  In  this  situation  the  British  Government  believed  that  there  was  a 
choice  of  alternatives.  The  first  was  that  the  United  States  should  increase 
her  pressure  on  Japan  either  by  imposing  a  full  embargo  on  American 
exports  to  Japan  or  else  by  sending  American  warships  to  Singapore — 

1  The  Times,  12  June  1940. 

2  18  July  1940,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  116,  col.  1039. 

3  The  Times,  25,  27,  30  June  1940. 

4  The  Japanese  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  told  the  British  military  attache  in  Tokyo 
that  refusal  meant  war  (Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  595-6). 
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which  Britain  would  make  available  to  them.1  If  the  United  States  would 
adopt  this  first  course  (of  embargo),  Britain  would  readily  co-operate. 
Otherwise,  would  the  United  States  join  with  Britain  in  making  proposals 
for  a  Far  Eastern  settlement?  These  proposals  would  be  on  a  basis  of 
leaving  China  independent;  securing  respect  for  Western  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Far  East;  and  engaging  Japan  to  preserve  her  neutrality  in 
the  European  war.  If  Japan  was  prepared  to  agree  to  these  terms,  then 
the  United  States  and  Britain  could  afford  her  financial  and  economic 
assistance,  subject  to  the  Allied  Governments’  request  for  a  guarantee 
against  re-exports  to  Axis  countries  of  any  materials  which  they  might 
make  available  to  Japan.  The  future  of  the  foreign-administered  areas 
in  China  could  be  settled  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  Such  were  the  proposals  of  the  British  Government  as  communi¬ 
cated  by  Lothian  and  embodied  in  an  aide-memoire .2 

On  the  next  day,  28  June,  Hull  answered  that  the  American  fleet  could 
not  be  sent  to  Singapore,  as  this  would  leave  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  exposed  to  a  possible  attack.  He  went  on  to  give  Lothian 
and  Casey  a  summary  of  the  Grew-Arita  conversations  and  declared  that 
these  had  developed  encouragingly  until  the  French  surrender,  but  that 
since  then  the  military  group  in  Japan  had  been  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism  and  that  there  was  little  hope  of  weaning  them 
from  this.  The  United  States  had  nothing  tangible  of  her  own  in  the  Far 
East  that  she  could  offer  to  Japan,  and  she  was  not  willing  to  offer  to  her 
concessions  at  the  expense  of  third  Powers. 

Lothian  then  asked  if  the  United  States  would  object  to  an  Anglo- 
Australian  effort  to  bring  about  peace  between  Japan  and  China.  Hull 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  Britain  and  Australia  agreeing 
among  themselves  as  to  what  concessions  they  could  give  Japan  and  then 
approaching  Japan  and  China  to  inquire  what  concessions  each  of  them 
was  ready  to  make  to  secure  peace.  But  he  added  that,  in  any  such  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  principles  of  the  Japanese  New  Order  would  need  to  be  re¬ 
jected  or  at  least  seriously  modified,  and  that  no  concessions  should  be 
made  at  China’s  expense.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  that 
the  best  policy  would  be  one  which  neither  made  sweeping  concessions  to 
Japan  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  took  any  action  against  her  which  was 
likely  to  provoke  her  to  war.  He  thought  that  Japan  was  not  yet  ready 
to  fight,  and  that,  so  long  as  Britain  continued  to  resist  Germany  and  the 
United  States  fleet  stayed  in  the  Pacific,  she  would  continue  to  ‘nibble  off 
what  she  could’  without  risking  a  serious  war.3 


1  According  to  Hopkins’s  memoirs,  Churchill  had  previously  suggested  this  in  a  cable  to 
Roosevelt  on  15  May  (Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  141;  Eng.  edition,  i.  143). 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  599-600;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  896-7. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  897-9;  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  600. 
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This  reply  constituted  a  rejection  of  both  the  British  suggestions,  since 
it  was  obvious  that  Japan  would  refuse  any  peace  proposals  which  did  not 
give  her  something  of  what  she  was  striving  for  in  China.  Hull  was  inviting 
Britain  to  stand  firm  against  the  Japanese  demands  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Japanese  were  only  bluffing  when  they  threatened  war.  But  what 
if  the  Japanese  decided  that  they  could  fall  upon  the  virtually  defenceless 
British  possessions  in  the  Far  East  without  incurring  any  serious  danger  of 
American  intervention?  What  the  British  Government  had  to  fear  was 
that  the  Axis  Powers  might  (as,  in  fact,  they  eventually  did)  promise 
support  for  Japanese  domination  in  China  and  in  South-East  Asia  in 
return  for  Japanese  assistance  against  Britain.  The  Yonai  Government 
might  resist  such  overtures,  but  it  was  already  being  undermined  by  the 
resurgent  militarists.  So  Hull  was  asking  Britain  to  take  a  very  grave  risk 
at  a  time  when  he  could  promise  her  no  really  effective  aid  if  she  were  to  be 
attacked  by  Japan. 

However,  the  British  Government  did  not  immediately  accept  the 
Japanese  demands.  On  8  July  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  issued  a 
communique  stating  that  Arita  had  informed  Craigie  that  a  reply  re¬ 
ceived  from  Britain  about  the  Burma  Road  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  demanded  an  immediate  reconsideration  of 
the  British  attitude,  and  the  Japanese  press  was  full  of  war  threats.  Faced 
with  this  crisis,  the  British  Government  did  give  way.  On  12  July  Lothian 
told  Hull  that  Japan  might  declare  war  on  Great  Britain  at  any  time  un¬ 
less  the  British  Government  closed  the  Burma  Road.  He  said  that  the 
British  Government  would  either  close  the  Road  for  three  months  to  any 
larger  amount  of  freight  than  had  passed  over  it  during  the  previous  year, 
or  else  would  stop  the  transit  of  all  war  materials  for  three  months  and 
would  utilize  this  interval  for  making  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict.  Hull  could  not  approve  of  this  proposal,  and 
said  so.1 

On  14  July  it  became  known  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  in 
Tokyo,  in  which  the  British  Government  had  adopted,  in  regard  to  the 
Burma  Road,  the  second  alternative  mentioned  by  Lothian.  On  the  16th 
Hull  issued  a  statement  emphasizing  that  the  American  Government  ‘has 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  keeping  open  of  arteries  of  commerce  in  every 
part  of  the  world  and  considers  that  action  such  as  this,  if  taken,  and  such 
as  was  taken  recently  in  relation  to  the  Indochina  railway  would  constitute 
unwarranted  interpositions  of  obstacles  to  world  trade’.2  This  caused 
some  dismay  in  London,  but  Hull  assured  Lothian  that  his  chief  purpose 
had  been  to  direct  attention  to  the  lawless  conduct  of  Japan.3 

On  18  July  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Agreement  were  com- 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  900.  2  Japan:  iggi-ig^i ,  ii.  101. 

3  Hull,  op.  cit.  p.  901. 
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municated  to  Parliament  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Lords  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Commons.1  The  Prime  Minister  stated: 

On  24th  June  the  Japanese  Government  requested  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  take  measures  to  stop  the  transit  to  China  via  Burma  of  war  material  and 
certain  other  goods.  A  similar  request  was  made  in  respect  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  continuance  of  the  transit  of  these  materials  was  represented  as  having  a 
serious  effect  upon  Anglo-Japanese  relations.  An  agreement  has  now  been 
reached  with  the  Japanese  Government  as  follows: 

Hong  Kong. — The  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Hong  Kong  has 
been  prohibited  since  January,  1939,  and  none  of  the  war  materials  to  which 
the  Japanese  Government  attach  importance  are  in  fact  being  exported. 

Burma.— The  Government  of  Burma  have  agreed  to  suspend  for  a  period  of 
three  months  the  transit  to  China  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  well  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:  petrol,  lorries  and  railway  materials. 

The  categories  of  goods  prohibited  in  Burma  will  be  prohibited  in  Hong  Kong.2 

While  the  Agreement  undoubtedly  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  Chinese 
morale,  its  concrete  effect  in  limiting  the  dispatch  of  supplies  to  China  was 
small,  since  the  period  during  which  the  arrangement  was  to  be  in  force 
coincided  with  the  rainy  season  in  Burma  and  Yunnan,  which  in  any  case 
reduced  the  traffic  along  the  Burma  Road  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  normal 
volume.  To  Britain  the  chief  value  of  the  Agreement  was  that  it  enabled 
her  to  weather  another  dangerous  Anglo-Japanese  crisis  and  averted  any 
immediate  danger  of  war.  Britain  gained  time — the  crucial  three  months 
during  which  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  fought  and  its  outcome  made  it 
clear  that  there  was  to  be  no  swift  and  complete  victory  for  Hitler. 
Churchill  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when,  in  answer  to  a  question 
whether  the  Agreement  would  secure  the  goodwill  of  Japan,  he  said:  ‘I 
think  all  that  happens  to  us  in  the  Far  East  is  likely  to  be  very  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  happens  over  here.’3 

On  9  August  it  was  announced  that  the  remaining  British  troops  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  North  China  and  from  the  International  Settlement 
at  Shanghai.  The  British  forces  at  Shanghai  had  been  garrisoning  ‘B’ 
sector  in  the  heart  of  the  Settlement  and  ‘D’  sector  in  the  western  external 
roads  area.  The  Japanese  rear-admiral  commanding  the  Japanese  naval 
landing  party  at  Shanghai  wanted  to  take  over  both  the  former  British 
sectors,  which  would  have  given  the  Japanese  a  commanding  position  in 
the  whole  Settlement.4  To  prevent  this,  Admiral  Hart,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet,  was  sent  to  Shanghai,  where  he 
outranked  the  Japanese  admiral.3  On  15  August,  at  a  conference  of  the 


1  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 16,  col.  1039;  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  363,  col.  399. 

2  For  the  rest  of  Churchill’s  statement  see  ibid.  coll.  399-400. 

3  18  July  1940,  ibid.  col.  401.  For  the  reopening  of  the  Burma  Road  see  below,  p.  602. 

4  The  Times ,  10  and  13  August  1940.  5  Manchester  Guardian ,  14  August  1940. 
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military  and  naval  commanders  of  the  foreign  garrisons,  it  was  decided  by 
majority  vote  that  the  American  marines  should  garrison  the  all-important 
‘B’  sector,  the  Japanese  receiving  ‘D’  sector.1  But  the  Japanese  would  not 
agree  to  accept  this,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  negotiation  between 
the  Japanese  and  American  Governments.2  Meanwhile,  ‘B’  sector  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Shanghai  Volunteer  Corps.  This  was  to  be  a 
temporary  arrangement,  but  it  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  war. 


(ii)  Japan’s  Drift  into  the  Axis  Camp,  June  to  September  1940 

( a )  Japan,  Germany,  and  the  South  Seas 

On  15  April  1940  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  told  the  Japanese  press 
that  Japan  had  intimate  economic  relationships  with  the  South  Seas 
region,  especially  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  These  economic  ties  would 
be  adversely  affected  should  war  in  Europe  involve  the  Netherlands  and 
their  East  Indies.  Consequently  Japan  would  be  deeply  concerned  over 
any  development  that  might  affect  the  status  quo  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.3  The  Asahi  of  the  same  date  said  that,  if  the  Netherlands  became 
involved  in  war,  either  Britain  might  seek  to  control  the  East  Indies  or  else 
the  Netherlands  Government  might  take  refuge  there  and  appeal  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  press  in  general  talked  in  a 
bellicose  way  of  what  Japan  would  do  should  anything  of  the  sort  occur. 
On  16  April  the  Japanese  Minister  at  The  Hague  raised  the  matter  with 
the  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister,  who  replied  that  his  Government  had 
not  sought,  nor  would  seek,  any  country’s  protection  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  would  refuse  any  offers  of  protection  or  intervention  of  any  kind.  A 
similar  assurance  was  given  on  18  April  by  the  Netherlands  Minister  in 
Tokyo  to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister.4 

These  Japanese  moves  caused  speculation  abroad  about  the  possibility 
of  Japan’s  having  a  design  of  her  own  to  seize  the  East  Indies.  On  16 
April  the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris  reported  to  Washington  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  made  by  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  that  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  should  make  a  joint  demarche  in  Tokyo  to  remind  the 
Japanese  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  of  1921,  its  signatories 
had  promised  to  respect  Dutch  rights  in  the  Pacific.5  Hull,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  separate  action6  in  the  form  of  a  statement  to  the  American 

1  New  York  Times,  16  August  1940.  2  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  901. 

3  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  281. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  586. 

5  Hull,  op.  cit.  pp.  888-9.  After  the  signature  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  of  13  December  1921 
the  signatory  Powers  had  individually,  on  4  February  1922,  notified  the  Governments  of  Holland 
and  of  Portugal  that  they  would  respect  the  insular  possession  of  those  countries  in  the  Pacific 
(see  Survey  for  1920-3,  p.  488). 

6  For  this  see  also  above,  pp.  460-3. 
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press  on  17  April.1  In  this,  Hull  challenged  the  Japanese  claim  to  any 
special  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  declared  that 
any  alteration  of  the  status  quo  there  by  other  than  peaceful  processes 
would  be  prejudicial  to  peace  and  security  in  the  entire  Pacific  area.  In  a 
conversation  with  the  Japanese  Ambassador  on  20  April,2  Hull  had  some 
acid  comments  to  make  upon  claims,  in  the  Japanese  press,  to  a  Japanese 
‘Monroe  Doctrine’  for  East  Asia  and  the  South  Seas. 

There  things  rested  until  10  May,  when  the  Germans  invaded  the 
Netherlands.  On  that  day  Hull  suggested  to  the  British  Ambassador  that 
Britain  should  pledge  herself  not  to  interfere  with  the  East  Indies.  He 
feared  that,  should  any  Allied  troops  be  sent  there,  Japan  would  seize  the 
excuse  to  move.3  On  the  next  day  Arita  handed  copies  of  his  statement  of 
15  April  to  the  British,  French,  and  German  Ambassadors  and  said  that 
events  in  Europe  had  accentuated  the  deep  concern  of  the  Japanese 
Government  over  the  status  of  the  Indies.  He  also  expressed  to  the 
Netherlands  Minister  the  hope  that  the  Dutch  Government  would  main¬ 
tain  their  attitude  of  preserving  the  existing  status  quo.  Hull,  fearing  that 
this  might  presage  some  Japanese  military  move,  issued  a  further  press 
statement  on  1 1  May,  which  referred  to  previous  commitments  to  respect 
the  status  quo  in  the  East  Indies,  and  added  that  these  could  not  be  too  often 
reiterated.4  On  11  May  Britain  and  France  both  sent  troops  to  Curasao 
and  Aruba,  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  a  step  which  aroused  fresh  nervous¬ 
ness  and  suspicion  in  Japan  about  the  future  of  the  East  Indies.  Roosevelt 
and  Hull  at  once  persuaded  the  British  Government  to  disclaim  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  occupying  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  Government  to 
deny  any  intention  of  asking  for  any  such  aid.5 

On  16  May  Hull  had  a  long  and  acrimonious  conversation  with 
Horinouchi,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  who  had  questioned  him  at 
length  about  the  Dutch  West  Indies.6  Hull  was  convinced  that  the 
Japanese  Government  were  trying  to  find  a  pretext  for  intervention  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  considered  that,  if  the  American  Government  had  not 
taken  a  firm  stand  from  the  beginning  and  had  not  brought  pressure  to 
bear  at  once  on  Britain  and  France  to  deny  that  they  meant  to  move  into 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Japanese  might  very  likely  themselves  have 
made  a  move  towards  the  East  Indies  in  the  summer  of  1940. 7 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Hull  exaggerated  Japan’s  immediately 
aggressive  intentions.  Japan  certainly  coveted  the  East  Indies  and  hoped 

1  Text  in  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  281-2. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  283-4;  Hull,  op.  cit.  pp.  889-90. 

3  The  Australian  Minister  was  also  told  that  the  United  States  Government  desired  to  see  no 
Allied  landings  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  Dutch  Government 
and  under  Dutch  command  (ibid.  p.  891). 

4  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  285. 

6  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  285-8. 


5  See  also  above,  pp.  488-9. 
7  Hull,  op.  cit.  p.  893. 
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at  some  future  time  to  secure  them,  but  she  was  not  yet  ready  for  such  an 
adventure,  which  would  almost  certainly  involve  war  with  Britain.  On 
io  August  1940  Kido  recorded  in  his  diary  that  Prince  Fushimi,  chief  of 
the  Naval  General  Staff,  had  said  that  the  navy  wished  at  present  to  avoid 
the  use  of  force  against  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Singapore  and 
that,  since  at  least  eight  months  would  be  required  to  prepare  for  such  an 
attack  after  a  decision  to  make  it  was  taken,  the  later  war  came  the  better.1 
It  also  appears  that,  while  the  army  disliked  the  efforts  of  the  Yonai 
Cabinet  to  reach  a  settlement  with  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  was 
plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet,  it  did  not  wish  Japan  to  be  involved 
in  war  until  the  China  Affair  had  been  settled  and  until  Soviet  intentions 
were  more  certainly  known.  The  Japanese  were  truculent  because  they 
were  at  heart  afraid :  the  Japanese  Government  were  worried  in  the  spring 
of  1940  about  their  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  overseas,  especially  of 
oil,  rubber,  and  tin.  The  war-time  needs  of  Britain  and  France  had 
caused  those  Powers  to  put  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  raw  materials 
from  their  colonies  to  Japan,  while  Japanese  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  with  the  possibility  of  an 
American  embargo  on  oil  and  other  exports  to  Japan  always  present.  If 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  came  under  British  or  American  control, 
supplies  from  that  quarter  to  Japan  might  also  be  restricted.  What  Japan 
wanted  was  to  keep  everybody  else  out  of  the  East  Indies  until  she  was 
ready  to  move  in.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  her  insistence  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  there  and,  on  the  other,  her  dislike  of  the  American 
proposal  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  should  exchange  notes  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  status  quo  of  the  Pacific  territories  of  the  European  belligerents.2 

As  the  tide  of  German  victory  in  Europe  flowed  on,  and  first  the  Low 
Countries  and  then  France  went  down  before  Hitler’s  armies,  Tokyo 
continued  to  worry  over  the  intentions  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific.  If  she  were  completely  victorious,  might  she  not  exact  colonial 
cessions  in  the  Pacific  area,  regardless  of  Japan’s  claims  there?  Since 
Japan  had  not  joined  the  Axis,  Germany  had  no  obligations  towards  her 
and  might  even  remember  with  rancour  her  efforts  to  keep  on  terms  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  German  Government  had  not  hurried 
themselves  to  reply  to  the  Japanese  demarche  of  n  May.  It  needed  a  re¬ 
minder,  conveyed  through  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  elicit 
instructions  to  Ott,  in  Tokyo,  to  say  that  the  German  Government  were 
‘not  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies’.3  This  he 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  11718. 

2  Hull  told  Grew  to  propose  this  on  22  June,  and  Grew  did  so  two  days  later  (Hull:  Memoirs, 
i.  895).  Arita  told  Kido  that  it  was  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  have  Japan’s  activities,  including 
those  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  restricted.  He  was  willing  to  consider  only  a  guarantee  of 
Tapanese  and  American  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific  (I.M.T.  Tokvo:  Record,  p.  1 1700). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  6578,  6601. 
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did  on  20  May.  This  did  not  altogether  calm  Japanese  fears  about  the  East 
Indies,  and  not  at  all  about  South-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  general. 

The  collapse  of  France  brought  the  question  of  French  Indo-China  to 
the  fore.  On  19  June  the  Japanese  Government  demanded  that  the 
frontier  between  Indo-China  and  China  should,  for  the  time  being,  be 
closed  to  traffic  and  that  the  French  authorities  should  agree  to  the  dispatch 
ol  Japanese  inspectors  to  ensure  the  permanent  prohibition  of  any  transit 
traffic  which  would  aid  Chungking’s  war  effort.1  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  replied  on  20  June  that  already,  on  17  June,  they  had  closed  the 
frontier  to  supplies  of  gasoline  and  trucks;  that  they  would  extend  the 
prohibition  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  other  materials;  and  that  they  had 
no  objection  to  the  dispatch  of  a  Japanese  inspectorate.2  On  the  29th  a 
Japanese  mission  under  General  Nishihara  arrived  in  Hanoi  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  establish  control  stations  in  Haiphong,  Hagiang,  Laokay, 
Caobang,  Langson,  and  Fort  Bayard.3  But  the  Japanese  desired  much 
more  than  this.  On  19  June  the  head  of  the  European  Department  of  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  had  told  Ott  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  Kurusu,  had  been  instructed  to  point  out  Japan’s  special  interest 
in  the  future  of  French  Indo-China.  This,  it  was  explained  to  Ott,  meant 
that  Japan  wanted  Germany  to  give  her  a  free  hand  in  Indo-China4  and 
presumably  to  put  pressure  on  the  Vichy  Government  to  that  end.  In 
Berlin  on  19  June  Kurusu  referred  to  a  coming  visit  by  Naotake  Sato,  a 
former  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  and  talked  in  large  terms  about  post¬ 
war  economic  co-operation  between  the  New  Order  in  Europe  and  that 
in  Asia.5  On  24  June  Ott  reported  that  General  Akira  Muto,  head  of  the 
Central  Division  of  the  Japanese  War  Office,  had  told  the  German 
military  attache  in  Tokyo  that  the  Japanese  army  would  welcome 
German  mediation  to  conclude  the  China  war,  and  that  Japan  was  also 
much  interested  in  Indo-China  for  this  reason.  Ott  himself  had  been 
sounded  on  the  Indo-China  question  by  General  Koiso,  Minister  of 
Overseas  Affairs.6  Muto  and  Koiso  also  canvassed  the  possibility  of  a 
Russo-Japanese  non-aggression  pact.  The  idea  was,  apparently,  that,  if 
the  Japanese  came  to  terms  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  also  occupied  Indo- 
China,  then  Chiang  Kai-shek,  finding  himself  isolated,  might  agree  to  a 
peace  of  the  kind  that  Japan  wanted,  especially  if  he  were  offered  a  slice 
of  Indo-China  as  a  bribe.7  But  Berlin  received  these  various  Japanese 
overtures  with  coolness.  Ott,  in  a  telegram  of  19  June,  expressed  mistrust 
of  Yonai  and  Arita.  His  view  was  that  they  desired  to  reach  a  compromise 

1  Ibid.  p.  6713. 

2  The  Times,  20  June  1940.  The  Chinese  Government  protested  unavailingly  against  the 

French  acquiescence  in  Japan’s  demands.  3  I.M.T.  Tokyo,  loc.  cit. 

4  Ibid.  p.  6164.  5  Ibid.  p.  6170.  6  Ibid.  pp.  6175-7. 

7  As  a  preliminary,  Indo-China,  or  a  part  of  it,  would  apparently  have  been  given  to  the 
Wang  Ching-wei  regime  (New  York  Times ,  20  June  1940). 
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with  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  suggested  that,  by  evading  any 
immediate  declaration  that  Indo-China  was  to  be  left  to  Japan,  Germany 
might  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Yonai  Cabinet  and  its  replacement  by 
one  ‘which  would  be  close  to  us’.1  On  24  June  Ott  replied  to  Koiso  that 
Germany  would  probably  not  object  to  Japan  taking  action  in  Indo- 
China,  provided  that  Japan  committed  herself  to  tie  down  America  in  the 
Pacific,  perhaps  by  a  promise  to  attack  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  in  the 
event  of  America  intervening  in  the  European  war.2 

The  German  Foreign  Ministry  was  receptive  to  Ott’s  suggestion, 
especially  because  it  felt  bitterly  about  the  way  in  which  Japan  had 
acquiesced  in  the  Anglo-French  blockade  of  Germany.  Wiehl,  head  of 
the  Economic  Department,  said  that  Japan  had  only  recently  allowed  a 
few  shipments  of  raw  materials,  such  as  tin  and  wolfram,  to  go  through 
her  territory  to  Germany.  He  added  that  in  January  194°  Japan  had 
concluded  a  monopoly  agreement  with  Manchukuo  for  Manchurian  soya 
beans  without  informing  Germany  about  it;  and,  in  spite  of  German 
remonstrances,  had  so  far  released  only  70,000  tons  of  beans  for  shipment 
to  Germany.  Japan  had,  he  considered,  repaid  with  ingratitude  Germany’s 
action  in  stopping  war  supplies  to  China  and  hence  forfeiting  valuable 
Chinese  raw  materials.3  Another  German  Foreign  Ministry  official,  Knoll, 
in  a  memorandum  of  20  June,  said  that  Sato  had  better  be  told  that 
Germany  expected  a  more  obliging  attitude  from  Japan  with  respect  to 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  from  East  Asia.4 

Sato  had  his  interview  with  Ribbentrop  on  8  July  (Kurusu  and  Stahmer, 
Ribbentrop’s  personal  agent,  were  also  present).  Sato  declared  that 
Japan  had  made  Germany’s  task  easier  because  Japanese  activities  in  the 
Far  East  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the  British,  French,  and  American 
Governments.  He  said  that  Japan  was  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  New 
Order  in  Asia,  as  was  Germany  in  Europe,  and  that  in  future  there  should 
be  close  co-operation  between  the  two,  especially  in  respect  of  any  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  United  States  in  European  or  Far  Eastern  matters.  Japan 
was  seeking  to  end  the  China  war  in  order  to  gain  a  free  hand  for  this 
purpose.  Sato  then  referred  to  Japanese  nervousness  about  the  future  of 
French  Indo-China  and  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Ribbentrop  was  non¬ 
committal  in  his  reply.  He  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  a 
Tripartite  Pact  in  1939.  These,  he  said,  had  failed  because,  ‘as  appeared 
again  from  the  latest  speeches  of  Japanese  statesmen’,  Japan  was  not 
interested  in  European  affairs,  so  that  now  it  was  not  at  all  clear  what  she 
meant  by  strengthening  German-Japanese  collaboration.5 


1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6164-5.  2  Ibid.  p.  6177. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  6166-8.  4  Ibid.  pp.  6972-3. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  6174-82.  Ribbentrop  was  apparently  referring  to  Arita’s  broadcast  of  22  June, 
in  which  he  had  again  talked  of  Japan’s  policy  of  non-involvement  in  the  European  war. 
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Arita  anxiously  inquired  of  Sato  whether  Germany  had  any  ambitions 
in  respect  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Far  East,  or  whether 
she  was  using  these  as  a  bait  to  secure  Japan’s  participation  in  the  war. 
Sato  replied  that  he  did  not  gather  that  either  of  these  thoughts  was  in 
Germany’s  mind;  she  seemed  not  to  attach  much  importance  to  Japanese 
participation  at  the  moment.1  Ribbentrop,  however,  had  told  Kurusu 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  reports  that  Germany  was  cool  towards  Japan, 
and  he  responded  favourably  to  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  more 
definite  exchange  of  views  on  the  subject  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
countries.2 

Sato’s  failure  to  obtain  any  more  definite  pledges  from  Germany  in 
respect  of  Indo-China  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Ribbentrop’s 
hint  that  a  more  concrete  approach  was  expected  of  Japan,  resulted  in  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  drafting  the  outlines  of  a  German-Japanese 
agreement  and  discussing  it  with  representatives  of  the  army  and  the 
navy.  The  draft  proposals  were  that  Germany  should  recognize  that  the 
South  Seas  region,  including  French  Indo-China  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  was  part  of  Japan’s  sphere  of  influence,  and  should  support 
Japanese  hegemony  there.  She  should,  furthermore,  assist  Japan  in 
disposing  of  the  China  Incident,  and  should  accord  Japan  a  favoured  posi¬ 
tion  in  trade  with  the  Euro-African  bloc.  Japan,  in  return,  should  recog¬ 
nize  German  hegemony  in  Europe  and  Africa,  should  assist  Germany, 
though  by  measures  short  of  war,  to  bring  about  the  surrender  of  Britain, 
and  should  accord  Germany  a  favoured  position  in  trade  with  Greater 
East  Asia.  The  two  Powers  should  co-operate  in  maintaining  peace  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  but,  if  either  were  threatened  by  that  Power,  they  should 
confer  together  on  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  and,  if  either  found  itself  at 
war  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  other  should  give  no  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Germany  and  Japan  should  also  co-operate  to  prevent  American  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  respective  policies  in  Europe  and  Asia.  A  broadly 
similar  pact  was  to  be  negotiated  with  Italy.3 

In  the  discussions  on  these  proposals,  held  in  Tokyo  on  12  and  16  July, 
a  good  deal  of  nervousness  about  future  German  policy  was  displayed  by 
both  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Service  members  of  the  conference.4 
Germany  was  suspected  of  designs  to  nazify  the  East  Indies  or  to  annex 
parts  of  them  at  the  peace  settlement.  There  was  also  uncertainty  about 

1  Ibid.  pp.  6187-40.  2  Ibid.  p.  9705. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  6203-7.  The  first  draft  was  dated  12  July  1940.  There  were  some  subsequent 

modifications  as  the  result  of  the  discussions  at  the  conference.  The  negotiations  with  Germany 
were  to  be  preferably  in  Berlin,  those  with  Italy  in  Rome.  These  were  thus  to  be  parallel  with, 
but  separate  from,  those  with  Germany. 

4  The  members  were  Ando  and  Ishizawa,  section  chiefs  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry; 
Lieut. -Colonel  Takayama,  of  the  War  Office;  Major  Tanemura,  of  the  Army  General  Staff; 
Commander  Shiba,  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  Captain  Ono,  of  the  Naval  General  Staff. 
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the  future  of  German-Soviet  relations,  and  some  fear  was  expressed  that, 
if  Japan  moved  southwards  without  German  approval,  she  might  be 
faced  with  a  hostile  Russian  move,  perhaps  encouraged  by  Germany.1 
There  was,  therefore,  general  agreement  to  approach  Germany  and  Italy 
along  the  lines  proposed.  But  the  fall  of  the  Yonai  Cabinet  prevented  any 
immediate  development  of  these  plans.2 

(b)  Japanese-Soviet  Relations,  September  1939  to  July  1940 

During  the  latter  part  of  1939,  after  the  armistice  at  Nomonhan,  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
On  27  October  the  two  Powers  reached  an  agreement  for  the  mutual 
release  of  fishing  vessels  detained  on  charges  of  poaching.3  On  6  November 
the  arrival  of  Smetanin  as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Japan4  marked  a  further 
easing  of  tension  between  the  two  countries.  In  Moscow  the  discussions 
between  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Togo,  and  Lozovsky,  the  Soviet  Vice- 
Foreign  Minister,  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  formation  of  a  mixed 
Russo-Japanese  Commission  to  settle  the  boundary  questions  between 
Outer  Mongolia  and  Manchukuo  and  between  Manchukuo  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Chita  on  7  December 
and  after  seven  further  sessions  reached  an  agreement  on  25  December  as 
to  procedure.  It  then  moved  to  Harbin  to  get  down  to  the  real  work  of 
boundary  delimitation.5 

Togo  had  opened  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  long-term  fisheries 
agreement  and  for  a  commercial  treaty,  and  in  these  spheres  also  progress 
was  made.  Preliminary  discussions  for  a  commercial  treaty  resulted  in  an 
agreement  in  principle  on  19  November  and  this  was  followed  by  conversa¬ 
tions  in  Moscow  between  Togo,  together  with  Matsushima,  Minister  to 
Sweden  and  a  former  head  of  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  Gaimusho, 
and  Molotov  and  Mikoyan,  the  Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade.6  On 
31  December  a  Soviet-Japanese  modus  vivendi  provided  for  the  extension  of 
the  existing  fisheries  agreement  for  another  year,  pending  the  conclusion 
of  a  long-term  treaty,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.7  These  promising  develop- 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6190-203,  6207-30.  2  Ibid.  p.  6212. 

3  New  York  Times,  27  October  1939.  4  See  above,  p.  572. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  23100. 

6  New  York  Times,  25  November  1939. 

7  There  had  been  a  dispute  over  this  since  1938,  and  in  November  of  that  year  the  Soviet 
Government  had  informed  Tokyo  that  there  would  be  no  negotiations  for  a  new  fisheries  treaty 
until  the  final  payment  for  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  had  been  made.  The  treaty  of  1925, 
which  inaugurated  diplomatic  relations  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  contemplated 
subsequent  commercial  negotiations,  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been  done.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  the  severance  of  sea-borne  trade  between  Japan  or  Manchukuo  and  Germany 
accentuated  the  importance  of  transit  trade  via  the  Soviet  Union.  Direct  Russo-Japanese  trade 
was  of  minor  importance. 
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merits  were  destined  to  be  interrupted  during  the  spring  of  1940.  The 
Soviet-Japanese  Boundary  Commission,  after  holding  eight  conferences  in 
Harbin  between  5  and  30  January,  came  to  a  complete  deadlock  over  the 
Nomonhan  area,  since  neither  side  was  willing  to  accept  the  maps  put 
forward  by  the  other,  and  on  31  January  it  was  announced  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  found  agreement  impossible  and  would  disband.1  On  10 
February  Arita  told  the  Japanese  Diet  that  the  negotiations  with  Moscow 
had  broken  down,  but  added  that  they  would  be  resumed.  He  said  that, 
while  there  was  no  room  for  optimism  with  regard  to  a  successful  re¬ 
adjustment  of  Russo-Japanese  relations,  undue  pessimism  would  also  be 
unjustified.  In  mid-March  the  trade  talks  broke  down,  and  on  7  April  it 
was  announced  that  Matsushima  would  leave  for  Sweden.  At  the  same 
time  the  negotiations  for  a  new  fisheries  treaty  were  reported  to  have 
reached  a  standstill.  In  his  speech  on  foreign  affairs,  delivered  before  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  29  March  1940,  Molotov,  while  referring  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which,  ‘not  without  some  difficulty’,  had  been  settled  at  the  end  of 
1939,  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  express  great  satisfaction 
in  regard  to  her  relations  with  Japan.  He  denounced  suggestions  in  the 
Japanese  Diet  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  sell  North  Sakhalin  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Province  to  Japan,  and  remarked  that,  so  far  from  that,  the  Japanese 
might  think  of  selling  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Behind  this  recrudescence  of  trouble  lay  the  question  of  the  general 
political  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
German-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact  the  German  Government,  as  has 
been  related,  had  been  urging  the  Japanese  to  follow  suit  to  them.  This 
would  have  facilitated  a  Japanese  southward  move  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain  and  would  have  eased  the  way  for  the  development  of  German- 
Japanese  Manchukuo  trade  across  the  Soviet  Union.  Ribbentrop  urged 
the  conclusion  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  pact  upon  Oshima,  who  was  a  willing 
convert  to  his  views,  and  upon  General  Count  Terauchi,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  latter’s  visit  to  the  Polish  front  in  September  1939.  At  a  reception 
for  Terauchi  at  Zoppot  on  20  September  Ribbentrop  declared  that,  when 
he  had  visited  Moscow  in  the  previous  August,  he  had  talked  to  Stalin 
about  Russo-Japanese  relations  and  that  Stalin  had  said:  ‘If  the  Japanese 
desire  war  they  can  have  war;  if  they  desire  an  understanding  they  can 
have  that  too.’2  In  Tokyo,  Ott  was  instructed  to  work  for  a  Russo- 
Japanese  pact,  and  he  was  reinforced  by  Stahmer  in  February  1940. 3 
Oshima  and  Shiratori,  after  their  return  to  Tokyo,  became  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  Russo-Japanese  pact  and  gained  some  adherents.  But  resentment 
at  Germany’s  action  in  coming  to  terms  with  Russia,  fear  of  Communism, 
and  suspicion  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  formidable  obstacles  to  overcome. 

1  For  further  negotiations  see  below,  pp.  589,  609. 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6136. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  6127-30,  6141-2. 
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In  Moscow,  Togo  was  also  an  advocate  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  pact, 
though  his  motive  was  not  love  for  the  Axis,  at  least  on  his  own  showing 
and  that  of  his  diplomatic  subordinates.1  According  to  the  evidence  at  the 
Tokyo  Tribunal  of  Saburo  Ota,  who  was  at  the  time  in  question  Third 
Secretary  in  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Moscow,  Togo,  ‘at  the  end  of  1939 
or  beginning  of  1940’,  sent  Saito,  another  Secretary  in  the  Japanese 
Embassy,  to  Tokyo  to  urge  that  he  should  be  given  permission  to  open 
negotiations  for  a  Soviet-Japanese  pact,  and  Arita  gave  him  instructions  to 
proceed.2  Neither  Ota  nor  Togo,  in  his  own  evidence,  says  precisely  when 
the  instructions  were  received,  but  Togo  says  that  they  came  ‘at  length’, 
and  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not  receive  them  until  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1940.  Stahmer  and  Ott,  in  their  reports  to  Ribbentrop, 
made  it  clear  that  the  weight  of  opinion  in  Japan,  especially  among  the 
Court  Party  and  the  Cabinet,  was  hostile  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Arita,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  the  Japanese  Diet  on  31  January  1940,  declared 
that  Japan  would  continue  her  policy  of  close  relationship  with  all  the 
Powers  who  had  signed  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  He  added  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  ‘should  cease  interfering  in  the  industrial  concession  of  North 
Sakhalin,  modify  her  policy  of  supporting  the  anti-Japanese  regime  in 
China  and  collaborate  for  the  realization  of  general  peace  in  Eastern 
Asia’.  On  22  March  he  again  referred  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact.3  Russian  assistance  to  Chungking  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  press  towards  the  Japanese  policy  in  China  were 
major  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  a  rapprochement  between  the  two 
Powers,  especially  since  the  involvement  of  Britain  and  France  in  the 
European  war  made  Soviet  aid  to  China  of  more  importance  than  before. 
The  Russo-Finnish  War  and  the  possibility,  which  in  early  March  almost 
became  an  actuality,  of  Anglo-French  intervention  on  behalf  of  Finland, 
opened  up  a  new  prospect  to  the  Japanese  Government.  If  the  Western 
Allies  became  involved  in  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  might  be  prepared 
to  come  to  terms  with  Japan  about  China,  in  return  for  Japan’s  assistance. 
The  hardening  of  the  Japanese  attitude  towards  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
drawing  up  by  the  Japanese  General  Staff  of  a  plan  of  campaign  against 
her,  which  was  approved  by  the  Emperor  in  March,4  were  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  such  expectations.5 

But  as  has  been  seen,  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Finland 
and  the  German  offensive  in  Western  Europe  changed  the  situation.  The 

Togo  told  the  Tokyo  Tribunal  that  he  had  recommended  such  a  pact  as  early  as  1933  (I.M.T. 
Tokyo:  Record,  p.  35638).  2  Ibid.  p_  23103] 

3  The  Times,  1  February,  23  March  1940.  4  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  7526-8. 

5  The  Japanese  paper  Chugai  Shogyo  declared,  on  17  December  1939,  that  the  Allies  would 
sooner  or  later  be  involved  in  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that,  as  the  U.S.S.R.  was  so  situated 
geographically  that  no  foreign  Power,  except  Japan,  could  effectively  check  her,  Japan  might 
have  an  important  role  to  play. 
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Soviet  Union  was  freed  from  the  Finnish  entanglement  and  from  danger 
of  war  with  the  Allies,  and  to  that  degree  her  position  vis-a-vis  Japan  was 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collapse  of  France  and  the  prospect 
of  a  complete  German  victory  could  hardly  be  regarded  without  mis¬ 
givings  in  Moscow,  and  this  would  make  the  Soviet  Government  feel  less 
inclined  to  risk  embroilment  in  the  Far  East.  Japan,  however,  was  still 
entangled  in  China,  and  it  was  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  interest  to  keep  her 
in  that  position.  Moreover,  Japan  wanted  a  Russian  assurance  that  she 
would  not  be  attacked  by  the  U.S.S.R.  should  she  embark  upon  some 
southward  adventure.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  she  was  in  the  weaker 
diplomatic  position,  and  so  had  to  give  way  on  the  Nomonhan  question. 
In  March  1940  Togo  resumed  negotiations  over  the  disputed  Manchukuo- 
Outer  Mongolia  border  and,  after  protracted  discussions,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  9  June  between  Togo  and  Molotov,  which  defined  the 
boundary  in  the  Nomonhan  area  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  claims.1 
On  18  July  a  joint  Border  Commission  was  agreed  upon.2  According  to 
Yoshio  Noguchi,  who  acted  as  interpreter  between  Togo  and  Molotov,  it 
was  in  early  July  that  Togo  made  proposals  for  a  political  agreement. 
These  were  that  the  two  Powers  should  confirm  that  the  basic  treaty  (of 
1925)  should  continue  to  govern  their  relationships;  that,  if  either  of  them 
were  to  be  attacked  by  a  third  Power  or  Powers,  the  other  should  remain 
neutral  thi'oughout  the  conflict,  and  that  the  pact  should  last  for  five  years. 
Some  days  later  Molotov  agreed  in  principle,  and  in  mid-August  he 
declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  accept  the  pact  if  the  Japanese 
would  give  up  their  concessions  in  North  Sakhalin.  Togo  recommended 
that  this  condition  should  be  accepted  and  the  Neutrality  Pact  be  con¬ 
cluded.3  But  by  this  time  the  Yonai  Cabinet  had  fallen  and  had  been 
replaced  by  one  headed  by  Prince  Konoye,  with  Matsuoka  as  Foreign 
Minister.  On  29  August  Togo  was  recalled  and  was  ordered  to  suspend 
the  negotiations  pending  the  arrival  of  his  successor.4 

(c)  The  Second  Konoye  Cabinet,  July  1940 

The  German  victories  in  Europe  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Yonai  Cabinet. 
This  Government  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States  which  would  have  facilitated  the  longed-for  ‘disposal  of  the 
China  Incident’,  and  they  were  now  accused  of  having  backed  the  wrong 
horse.  Japan  desired  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Germany  upon  the 
division  of  the  spoils  when  once  Britain  should  have  been  overthrown — an 

1  ‘The  frontier  line  between  the  Mongol  People’s  Republic  and  “Manchoukuo”  in  the  above 
mentioned  area  runs  as  it  is  shown  on  the  map  published  by  the  Red  Army  General  Staff  in 
1935,  Scale  1  =  200,000,  which  is  attached  to  the  present  agreement’  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record, 
P-  3851)* 

2  Ibid.  pp.  23101-2.  See  further  below,  p.  609.  3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  35380-2. 

4  Ibid.,  also  Evidence  of  Togo  (ibid.  p.  35619).  See  further  below,  pp.  597  seqq. 
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event  which  appeared  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  had  received  Japanese  overtures  with 
some  coolness  and  had  made  it  apparent  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
work  with  a  Japanese  Government  which  hitherto  had  kept  aloof  from 
them.  Consequently  the  Japanese  military  leaders  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
the  Yonai  Cabinet  and  to  replace  it  by  one  which  could  bring  about  the 
desired  co-operation  with  the  Axis.  Marquis  Kido,  who  had  become  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  on  31  May  1940,  and  was  very  much  the  eminence 
grise  of  Japanese  politics,  had,  as  his  own  diary  reveals,  been  working  for 
some  time  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Konoye  as  Yonai  s  successor.1  On 
8  July  Kido  was  visited  by  General  Anami,  the  Vice-Minister  of  War,  who 
said  that  the  Yonai  Cabinet  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  negotiating  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  that  a  change  of  Cabinet  was  inevitable,  and  that  the 
army  was  ready  to  support  Konoye.  On  the  16th  General  Hata,  the  War 
Minister,  was  ordered  to  resign;  and,  as  the  army  was  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  successor,  Yonai  and  his  Cabinet  resigned  en  bloc  the 
same  evening.  The  Emperor  did  not  want  to  see  the  Cabinet  overthrown 
and  showed  some  resentment,  but  dared  not  make  any  open  stand  against 
the  army.2  On  17  July  a  meeting  of  Court  dignitaries,  including  Kido  and 
ex- Premiers,  unanimously  decided  to  recommend  Konoye  as  Premier,  and 
he  received  the  Imperial  command  to  form  a  Cabinet  that  evening.  The 
Court  Party  and  the  army  had  agreed  upon  Konoye,  because  the  former 
thought  that,  both  as  Premier  and  as  leader  of  the  new  political  structure 
which  was  being  formed  to  replace  the  parliamentary  parties,  he  would 
be  able  to  apply  a  brake  upon  the  movement  towards  totalitarianism  at 
home  and  collaboration  with  the  Axis  abroad,  while  the  army  reckoned 
that  his  well-known  weakness  and  vacillation  would  enable  them  to  push 
him  along  the  road  that  they  wanted  him  to  travel.  In  the  event,  the 
army’s  calculations  proved  the  sounder,  and  Konoye,  like  his  Imperial 
master,  proved  incapable  of  preventing  the  fatal  drift  to  war.  In  forming 
his  new  Cabinet,  Konoye  could  not,  even  had  he  desired,  have  avoided 
the  choice  of  Tojo  as  War  Minister,  for  this  decision  rested  with  the  army. 
But,  if  Kido  may  be  believed,  the  army  left  the  choice  of  a  Foreign  Minister 
to  Konoye,  and  the  Emperor  advised  him  to  exercise  prudence  in  the 
selection.3  His  freedom  of  choice  was  limited,  in  view  of  the  opposition  of 
the  army  to  any  diplomat  known  to  be  adverse  to  closer  ties  with  the  Axis. 
He  decided  upon  Yosuke  Matsuoka,  perhaps  because  he  thought  that 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6242-3. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  6243-53.  The  form  was  observed  of  consulting  Prince  Saionji,  the  last  surviving 
Genro,  or  Elder  Statesman,  but  he  excused  himself  from  replying  on  the  ground  of  illness  and 
ignorance  of  the  situation.  The  ex-Premiers  were  Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hirota,  Hayashi, 
Hiranuma,  and  Konoye  himself.  Konoye  expressed  reluctance,  perhaps  not  wholly  insincere, 
and  said  he  would  prefer  to  see  a  military  man  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  6243,  6255. 
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Matsuoka  would  not  be  subservient  to  the  army;  probably  also  because  he 
took  at  its  face  value  Matsuoka’s  belief  that  he  knew  how  to  deal  with 
America.  The  event  proved  that  Konoye  could  not  have  made  a  worse 
choice. 

In  foreign  affairs  Matsuoka  thought  that  he  could  make  use  of  the  Axis 
Powers,  while  not  committing  himself  too  fully  to  their  side.  He  told 
Shigemitsu  that  Italy  would  be  subordinated  to  Germany  in  the  future, 
but  that  Japan,  because  of  her  geographical  situation,  could  preserve  her 
independence.  She  should  pursue  what  he  termed  ‘an  independent  parallel 
policy,  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union’.  Japan,  he  said,  should  take 
advantage  of  the  German  victories  in  Europe  to  pounce  upon  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  France,  Holland,  and  Portugal  in  the  Far  East,  and  thus,  as  he 
reckoned,  secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  with  the  minimum  risk  of  in¬ 
volvement  in  war.1  Matsuoka  also  believed  that  Britain,  too,  would  be 
crushed  by  Hitler  and  that  Japan  could  then  seize  British  possessions  in  the 
far  East.  He  calculated  that  the  United  States  could  be  prevented  from 
helping  Britain  by  the  threat  of  active  intervention  by  Japan  on  the  other 
side.  These  misconceived  ideas  led  him  to  pursue  a  course  which,  in  the 
event,  gave  Japan  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  The  Axis  Powers  mistrusted 
her,  and  with  reason,  and  never  gave  her  their  full  confidence,  while  the 
democracies  regarded  her  as  an  enemy  who  was  only  awaiting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attack  them.  Thus  Matsuoka’s  fatal  year  of  office  saw  Japan  get 
into  a  situation  from  which  she  could  extricate  herself  only  by  accepting 
humiliation  or  else  risking  her  all  in  war. 

{d)  The  Tripartite  Pact  of  27  September  19402 

On  1  August  Matsuoka  in  Tokyo  and  Kurusu  in  Berlin  renewed  the 
Japanese  soundings  of  Germany  with  respect  to  her  attitude  to  the  Greater 
East  Asia  sphere.  Both  hinted  that  Japan’s  relations  with  the  Axis  would 
depend  on  the  German  response.3  Both  of  them  also  inquired  about 
German  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Matsuoka  later  declared  that 
he  had  urged  Ott  to  ascertain  Hitler’s  and  Ribbentrop’s  views  on  these 
matters,  and  that  Ott  had  shown  some  unwillingness  to  do  so.4  Matsuoka’s 
overtures  received  a  more  favourable  response  from  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
than  had  been  accorded  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  Arita.  This  was  not 
only  because  the  new  Japanese  Cabinet  was  regarded  by  Berlin  as  more 

1  Ibid.  pp.  9712-13. 

2  For  the  previous  abortive  negotiations  for  a  pact  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War, 
!939>  PP-  660-79. 

3  Kurusu,  in  an  interview  with  Weizsacker,  said  that  he  had  received  no  instructions  as  yet 
from  the  new  Cabinet  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6280-5). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  6331-5.  Ott  did  wire  the  substance  of  the  conversation  to  Ribbentrop  on  1  August 
and  said  that  he  had  been  guarded  in  his  replies  and  had  asked  for  a  definition  of  the  ‘South  Seas 
Sphere’. 
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satisfactory  than  that  of  Yonai,  but  also  because  German  hopes  of  a  quick 
end  to  the  European  conflict  were  fading,  after  the  failure  of  Hitler’s 
peace  feeler  to  Great  Britain  in  his  speech  of  19  July.1  This  meant  that 
Germany  was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  war,  and  of  one  in  which 
the  possibility  of  American  participation  could  not  be  entirely  ruled  out. 
Furthermore,  the  first  signs  of  a  rift  in  the  German-Soviet  partnership 
were  appearing,  and  Hitler  was  already  meditating  an  attack  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.2  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary,  in  Berlin,  to  secure  Japan’s 
adherence  to  the  Axis  and  to  pay  her  price  for  this.  Accordingly,  towards 
the  end  of  August,  Ribbentrop  again  sent  Stahmer  to  Tokyo  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  find  out  what  the  real  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Government 
were,  as  there  had  been  some  discrepancy  between  Ott’s  reports  and  the 
information  given  by  Kurusu.  If  the  Japanese  proved  ready  to  conclude 
a  pact,  Stahmer  was,  in  conjunction  with  Ott,  to  open  negotiations  for 
this,  but  to  report  all  details  to  Berlin  for  approval  as  he  went  along. 
Stahmer  left  Berlin  on  23  August  and  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  7  September.3 
Meanwhile,  on  4  September,  the  Japanese  Inner  Cabinet  had  decided  on 
their  terms  for  the  negotiations.  These  were  that  there  should  be  political 
and  economic  co-operation  between  the  Axis  Powers  and  Japan  to  establish 
the  New  Order  in  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Greater 
East  Asia  on  the  other,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  negotiations  the 
Greater  East  Asia  sphere  was  to  include  ‘the  region  from  Burma  eastwards 
and  New  Caledonia  northwards’.  Ultimately  it  was  to  extend  to  India, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  but,  if  need  be,  India  could  be  recognized  as 
coming  within  the  Soviet  sphere,  should  this  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  fall  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  three  partners.4  Japan  was 
to  take  all  measures  short  of  war  to  help  the  Axis  Powers  to  overthrow 
Britain  and  to  prevent  American  ‘interference’.  If,  however,  the  China 
Incident  looked  like  coming  to  an  end,  or  if  the  international  situation 
took  a  turn  which  permitted  of  no  further  delay,  war  could  be  made  by 
Japan  either  on  Britain  alone  or  on  the  United  States  as  well.5 

On  9  September  Stahmer  met  Matsuoka  at  his  house  and  told  him 
Ribbentrop’s  views  on  the  situation.  These  were  that  Germany  did  not 
want  the  European  war  to  develop  into  a  world  war,  but  desired  to  end  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  particular  she  wished  to  avoid  American  participa¬ 
tion,  which,  in  Ribbentrop’s  view,  though  unlikely,  was  not  impossible. 
At  the  moment  it  seemed  to  Ribbentrop  more  probable  that  the  United 
States  would  move  against  Japan,  and  therefore  he  considered  that  an 

1  See  above,  pp.  269-70.  2  See  above,  pp.  376-7. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  24404-6. 

4  Ibid.  p.  6314.  The  Japanese  were  still  uncertain  of  German  intentions,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Cabinet  Conference  included  a  provision  for  a  tripartite  understanding  in  the  event  of  war 
with  the  U.S.S.R.,  should  Germany  and  Italy  wish  for  this. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  6318-19. 
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agreement  between  Germany  and  Japan  would  be  mutually  advantageous 
in  deterring  the  United  States  from  intervention  in  either  the  European 
or  the  Far  Eastern  conflict.  Stahmer  said  that  Germany  did  not  at  this 
juncture  seek  Japanese  military  aid  in  the  war  against  Britain,  but  wanted 
her  only  to  help  in  restraining  the  United  States.  He  assured  Matsuoka 
that  Germany  was  ready  to  acknowledge  Japanese  leadership  in  Greater 
East  Asia  and  would  ask  merely  for  economic  privileges  and  for  Japanese 
assistance  in  securing  strategic  raw  materials.  Germany  was  willing  to  act 
as  an  honest  broker  in  bringing  about  a  rapprochement  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  but  she  had  thought  it  best  to  reach  agreement  with  Japan 
first,  before  approaching  the  Soviet  Union,  with  whom,  said  Stahmer,  she 
had  not  yet  conferred  on  the  subject.1  Two  further  meetings  between 
Stahmer  and  Ott  on  the  one  side,  and  Matsuoka  on  the  other,  took  place  on 
10  and  11  September,  and  at  the  last  meeting  they  agreed  upon  a  draft 
treaty.2  The  negotiations  were  conducted  in  great  secrecy,  and  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry  in  general  knew  nothing  until  the  draft  was  completed.3 

By  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  Japan  was  to  recognize  and 
respect  the  leadership  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  establishment  of  a  New 
Order  in  Europe,  and  the  two  Axis  Powers  were  to  accord  the  same  recog¬ 
nition  to  Japan  in  Greater  East  Asia.  Matsuoka  explained  that  the  German 
negotiations  had  not  referred  to  Africa,  so  the  (Axis)  New  Order  had  been 
confined  to  Europe.  He  said  that  Greater  East  Asia  was  understood  to 
include  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  Burma,  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  New  Caledonia  ‘at  present’.  He  had  told  Stahmer  that  it 
would  ‘gradually  extend  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand’.  Stahmer  had 
agreed  and  had  not  asked  detailed  questions.  No  reference  had  been 
made  to  India.4 

Article  5  contained  an  affirmation  that  the  Pact  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  ‘the  political  status  existing  at  present  between  each  of  the  three 
contracting  Parties  and  Soviet  Russia’.  Matsuoka  told  the  Liaison  Con¬ 
ference  that  the  Power  referred  to  in  Article  3  (see  below)  was  the  United 
States,  but  that,  as  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  involved  in  the  war,  Article  5 
had  been  included  in  order  to  relieve  any  apprehensions  that  Moscow 
might  have  about  the  Pact,  and  to  prevent  any  American-Soviet  rapproche¬ 
ment:  Matsuoka  declared  that  Germany  and  Italy  were  going  to  try  to 
induce  the  U.S.S.R.  ‘to  attune  herself  to  the  purport  of  the  Pact’  and 
were  also  going  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  Soviet-Japanese  relations.5 

1  Ibid.  pp.  6323-7. 

2  So  Matsuoka  told  the  Liaison  Conference  of  the  Inner  Cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Command 
on  19  September  (ibid.  p.  6335). 

3  Matsuoka’s  advisers,  Shiratori  and  Saito,  both  testified  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

4  This  is  how  Articles  1  and  2  were  explained  to  the  Liaison  Conference  of  19  September. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  6339-41. 
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The  essence  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  lay  in  Article  3,  which,  in  its  final 
and  accepted  form,  bound  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  ‘to  assist  one 
another  with  all  political,  economic  and  military  means  if  one  of  the 
three  Contracting  Parties  is  attacked  by  a  Power  at  present  not  involved 
in  the  European  War  or  in  the  Chinese-Japanese  conflict  .  Shunichi 
Matsumoto,  who  at  that  time  was  head  of  the  Treaty  Section  of  the  Gai- 
musho  (and,  in  this  capacity,  assisted  Matsuoka  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Pact),  gave  a  detailed  account  after  the  war  to  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  of  the  discussions  and  disagreement  over  Article  3.1  He  said  that 
the  original  Japanese  draft  of  it  was  vague,  and  that  it  was  Stahmer  who 
proposed  a  substitute  that  was  practically  identical  with  the  final  version. 
Stahmer’s  wording  was  tentatively  accepted  on  1 1  September  and  was 
then  submitted  to  Ribbentrop.  But  Ribbentrop  did  not  approve,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  military  obligations  of  the  Pact  should  apply  when  one  of 
the  three  Powers  concerned  ‘shall  either  openly  or  in  concealed  form  be 
attacked’  by  a  Power  not  involved  in  either  the  European  or  the  Asiatic 
conflict.  When  this  German  redraft  was  communicated  to  Matsuoka  on 
14  September  he  asked  what  it  would  entail.  Stahmer  replied  that  it 
would  cover  such  cases  as  the  British  permitting  the  United  States  to 
occupy  a  base  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  a  secret  Anglo-American  treaty 
for  the  use  of  Singapore  by  the  American  fleet.  To  this,  however,  Matsuoka 
objected  in  his  turn.  He  did  not  want  Japan  to  be  committed  by  treaty  to 
help  Germany  in  the  event  of  American  measures  of  assistance  to  Britain 
which  fell  short  of  formal  war.  He  was  obdurate  on  this,  and  Ribbentrop 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  ‘openly  or  in  concealed  form’  clause.  But 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  made  another  attempt  to  broaden  Japanese 
obligations  under  the  Pact.  On  19  September  he  visited  Rome  and  broke 
the  news  of  the  impending  Pact  to  Mussolini  and  Ciano.2  Possibly  as  a 
result  of  his  talks  with  them,  he  sent  a  further  revision  of  Article  3  to  Tokyo, 
which  Stahmer  gave  to  Matsuoka  on  2 1  September.  This  read  that  if  a 
Power  not  involved  in  the  European  or  in  the  Far  Eastern  conflict  ‘com¬ 
mits  an  act  of  aggression’  against  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy  ‘undertake  to  declare  war  on  such  Power  and  to  assist 
one  another  with  all  political,  economic,  and  military  means’.3  Ribben¬ 
trop  and  Stahmer  declared  that  this  form  of  words  would  effectually  deter 
the  United  States  from  entering  into  war  against  either  the  Axis  Powers  or 
Japan.  But  the  Japanese  navy  stood  out  against  any  definite  obligation  to 
declare  war,  and  once  more  the  Germans  gave  way.4  So  Article  3  remained 
in  the  form  agreed  upon  by  Stahmer  and  Matsuoka  on  1 1  September. 

By  23  September  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  complete  text  of 
the  Tripartite  Pact  and  its  accompanying  secret  understandings.  Then, 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Exhibits ,  no.  3145. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo,  loc.  cit. 


2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  19  September  1940. 
4  Ibid. 
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to  Matsuoka’s  disgust,  Ribbentrop  signified  his  desire  to  have  the  Pact 
formally  signed  in  Berlin.  The  German  Foreign  Minister,  who  loved  the 
limelight  as  much  as  did  Matsuoka,  insisted  on  this.  In  return,  however, 
he  agreed  that  the  secret  notes  could  be  exchanged  in  Tokyo  and  also  that 
the  English  text  of  the  Pact  could  be  taken  as  the  official  one.1 

In  Japan  the  Pact  received  its  final  assent  at  a  conference  of  the  Cabinet 
with  the  Investigation  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  26  September. 
In  spite  of  the  assurances  given  them  by  Matsuoka,  Tojo,  and  Konoye, 
some  of  the  Councillors  expressed  considerable  doubts  at  the  conference, 
especially  concerning  the  effect  of  the  Pact  upon  Japanese-American  rela¬ 
tions,  the  amount  of  help  to  be  expected  from  Germany  if  Japan  became 
involved  in  war  under  Article  3,  and  the  prospects  of  a  Japanese-Soviet 
rapprochement .2  The  formal  signature  of  the  Pact  took  place  in  Berlin  on 
27  September,  and  two  days  later  the  Pact  was  made  public.  The  Japanese 
Government,  who  were  nervous  about  its  reception  in  Japan— where,  in 
fact,  it  was  received  without  enthusiasm — took  the  unusual  step  of  having 
the  Pact  announced  in  an  Imperial  Rescript. 

The  Pact  was  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  secret  understandings 
between  Ott  and  Matsuoka  in  Tokyo  on  27  September.  By  the  first  of 
these  Germany  agreed  that  the  question  whether  one  of  the  parties  had  or 
had  not  been  attacked  within  the  meaning  of  Article  3  should  be  decided 
by  consultation  between  the  three  Powers.3  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack 
upon  Japan,  Germany  promised  full  economic  and  military  assistance, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  was  to  render  to  Japan  all  possible  technical  and 
material  aid  in  preparing  for  such  an  emergency.  She  also  promised  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  promote  a  friendly  understanding  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.S.R.4  The  second  exchange  of  notes  embodied  an  understanding 

1  Ibid.  This  last  proviso  was  inserted  because,  if  the  texts  were  in  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese,  the  Japanese  Privy  Council  would  want  to  compare  them  for  discrepancies  and  this 
would  hold  up  ratification.  So  Ribbentrop  agreed  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  a  text  of  the 
Pact  in  English  should  be  signed  in  Berlin.  For  the  authorized  English  translation  from  the 
German  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-1941,  pp.  304-5. 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6352-78.  A  pro-Anglo-American  group  among  the  Privy 
Councillors  appealed  to  the  Government  not  to  make  the  promulgation  of  the  Pact  an  occasion 
for  stirring  up  popular  feeling  against  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  Konoye  agreed  with 
this  view.  With  this  understanding,  the  Committee  approved  of  the  Pact,  and  the  full  Privy 
Council’s  approval  was  then  a  foregone  conclusion.  Both  the  Emperor  and  Konoye  were  said 
to  be  against  the  Pact,  and  the  Emperor  also  thought  that  it  would  lead  to  war,  but  custom 
dictated  his  approval  when  once  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  upon  it  (ibid.  pp.  30909-10).  Konoye’s 
attitude  was  ambiguous.  If  he  really  disapproved  of  the  Pact  he  let  himself  be  overborne  by 
the  majority  decision. 

3  Ibid.  p.  6398.  Matsuoka  had  told  the  Privy  Councillors  that,  in  the  event  of  the  United 
States  entering  the  European  war,  there  would  first  be  a  consultation  between  the  military  and 
naval  authorities ;  then  a  decision  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
armed  Services;  and  then  a  consultation  with  Germany  and  Italy.  Thus  Japan  would  be  free  to 
choose  her  own  time  for  entering  the  war  (ibid.  pp.  6346-9). 

4  Ibid.  p.  6398.  The  Japanese  had  wanted  more  concrete  commitments  on  Germany’s  part 
in  the  event  of  war,  but  the  Germans  had  refused  these  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Exhibits,  no.  3145)- 
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that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Japan  and  Britain,  Germany  would 
afford  all  possible  assistance  to  Japan.1  The  third  understanding  con¬ 
cerned  the  former  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Japanese-mandated  islands,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Germany, 
should  remain  in  Japan’s  hands  in  return  for  some  compensation  on 
account  of  their  definitive  relinquishment  by  Germany.  The  remaining 
ex-German  possessions  now  held  by  Japan  were  to  be  restored  to  Germany 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war,  but  Germany  would  then  open 
negotiations  for  their  sale  to  Japan.2 

Such  was  the  Tripartite  Pact,  with  its  corollaries.  Matsuoka,  in  spite  of 
his  previous  boast  of  Japan’s  independence  of  Germany  as  compared  with 
the  subservient  position  of  Italy,  was  ready  to  compromise  that  indepen¬ 
dence,  because  he  was  convinced  that  Germany  would  defeat  Britain 
and  emerge  victorious  from  the  European  war.  He  feared  that,  without  an 
understanding  to  the  contrary,  Germany  would  then  seek  to  establish 
herself  again  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.3  Secondly,  he  realized  that 
no  fundamental  improvement  in  Japanese- American  relations  was  likely 
so  long  as  Japan  continued  her  efforts  to  dominate  China.  He  told  the 
Privy  Councillors  that  the  United  States  believed  that  Japanese  strength 
was  being  weakened  by  the  continuance  of  the  China  conflict.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  Japan  remained  isolated,  American  pressure  upon  her  might 
increase.  Hence  Japan’s  best  policy  was  to  ally  herself  with  the  Axis 
Powers.4  He  believed,  as  did  Ribbentrop,  that  the  Pact  would  deter  the 
United  States  from  intervening  in  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  so  would 
leave  Japan  free  to  attack  the  colonial  possessions  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Britain  in  the  Far  East.  Finally,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Tripartite 
Alliance  would  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  conclude  a  pact  with  Japan 
under  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  undertake  to  stop  supporting  the 
Chinese  cause.5  Judging  by  his  conduct  in  1941  it  appears  unlikely  that 
Matsuoka  thought  of  the  wording  of  Article  3  of  the  Pact  as  giving  Japan 
a  chance  to  bargain  with  the  United  States,  although  it  is  possible  that 
Konoye  thought  that  it  did.  Matsuoka  claimed  afterwards,  in  his  memoirs, 
that  he  had  intended  the  Pact  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  but  in  fact  the 
peace  that  he  envisaged  was  one  of  conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  European 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6400-1. 

2  Ibid.  p.  6402.  The  Japanese  had  been  afraid  lest  Germany,  if  she  won  the  European 
war,  should  demand  back  the  Pacific  colonies  that  she  had  held  before  the  First  World  War. 
Matsuoka  told  the  Privy  Council  that  the  compensation  to  Germany  for  Japanese  retention  (in 
the  form  of  annexation)  of  the  Mandated  Islands  would  be  ‘very  little,  almost  nominal’  (ibid. 
P-  6359)- 

3  He  expressed  this  fear  in  the  Privy  Council  discussions  of  26  September  (ibid.  p.  6362). 

4  Ibid.  p.  6343. 

5  He  told  the  Privy  Council  that  he  did  not  believe  Stahmer’s  statement  that  no  negotiations 
had  yet  taken  place  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  the  latter’s 
aligning  herself  with  the  three  proposed  Axis  partners  (ibid.  p.  6357). 
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democracies.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  such  conquests, 
he  would  become  a  dictator  in  a  totalitarian  Japan. 

(iii)  Japan  as  a  Conditional  Ally  of  the  Axis  Powers,  September 

1940  to  December  1941 

(a)  Japan’s  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  September  1940  to  July  1941 

On  26  September  1940  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  in¬ 
formed  Molotov  of  the  impending  signature  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  of 
its  general  purport.1  Molotov  said  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Tokyo  had 
reported  that  such  an  agreement  was  under  negotiation.  He  told  the 
German  charge  that  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggression 
Pact  gave  the  Soviet  Government  the  right  to  see  in  advance  the  text  of  the 
Tripartite  Pact,  including  any  secret  protocols,  and  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  it.  Ribbentrop  delayed  replying  until  2  October,  when  the  Pact  had 
already  been  published.  He  then  asserted  that,  in  view  of  the  express 
provision  in  the  Pact  that  the  relationship  of  its  signatories  to  the  Soviet 
Union  remained  unaltered,  the  question  of  prior  consultation  with  Moscow 
had  not  arisen.  He  also  denied  the  existence  of  any  secret  agreements.2 

Molotov  may  well  have  known  that  this  last  statement  was  untrue. 
Since  1938  he  had  been  getting  confidential  reports  on  the  decisions  of 
Japanese  Cabinets  and  Liaison  Conferences  from  Richard  Sorge,  a 
German  who,  under  the  mask  of  a  Nazi  journalist,  was  in  fact  a  Com¬ 
munist  agent,  and  whose  Japanese  collaborators  included  a  friend  of 
Konoye  and  of  Konoye’s  private  secretaries.3  If  Molotov  did  know  of  the 
secret  notes,  his  suspicions  would  have  been  all  the  more  aroused  by 
Ribbentrop’s  denials  and  evasions.  What  he  could  not  know  was  just  how 
the  Germans  and  Japanese  proposed  to  bring  the  U.S.S.R.  into  line  with 
their  policies,  or  what  they  would  do  if  Moscow  proved  unaccommodating. 
In  Europe,  German-Soviet  relations  had  already  deteriorated  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Vienna  Award  and  the  Italo-German  guarantee  to  Rumania.4 
In  the  Far  East,  Soviet  suspicions  of  Japan  were  rekindled  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  Togo,  which  Molotov  said  was  incomprehensible  as  coming 
in  the  middle  of  an  important  negotiation.  Togo’s  successor,  General 
Yoshitsugu  Tatekawa,  had  formerly  been  aide-de-camp  to  General  Nogi, 
the  conqueror  of  Port  Arthur  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  This  did  not 
augur  well,  nor  did  Tatekawa’s  statement  in  Hsinking  that  Soviet- 
Japanese  relations  ‘should  be  restored  to  a  clean  slate’.5 

In  spite  of  this,  Tatekawa’s  intentions  were  the  reverse  of  hostile. 

1  N.S.R.,  pp.  197-9.  2  Ibid.  pp.  202-3. 

3  For  Sorge  and  his  activities  see  C.  A.  Willoughby:  Sorge:  Soviet  Master  Spy  (London,  Kimber, 
1952). 

4  See  above,  pp.  376-7,  381-2. 


5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  35882-3. 
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He  came  with  instructions  from  Matsuoka  to  secure  a  Soviet-Japanese 
non-aggression  pact.  He  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  the  recognition  of  Manchukuo  and  a  renunciation  of  aid  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  return,  as  he  told  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Moscow,  Japan  was  prepared  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union’s  control  over 
Outer  Mongolia  and  her  special  interests  in  Sinkiang.  But,  when,  on  his 
arrival  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  October,  Tatekawa  laid  these  suggestions 
before  Molotov,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  put  him  off  with  the  reply  that 
the  question  of  an  agreement  with  Japan  was  under  study.1 

Molotov  had  been  invited  to  Berlin,2  and  he  wanted  to  see  what  Hitler 
had  to  offer.  Moscow  was  also  being  courted  by  the  British  Government 
and,  to  some  degree,  by  the  United  States  Government  as  well;  so  the 
Soviet  Government  considered  themselves  to  be  in  an  excellent  bargaining 
position.  In  Berlin,  on  12-13  November,  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  tried  to 
tempt  Molotov  with  the  dazzling  prospect  of  the  Old  World  being  divided, 
after  the  expected  collapse  of  the  British  Empire,  into  spheres  of  influence, 
with  a  sphere  for  the  U.S.S.R.  that  would  include  Persia  and  India. 
Ribbentrop  told  Molotov  that  Japan  was  eager  to  conclude  a  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  Germany  would  be  ready  to  act  as 
mediator  in  this  transaction,  if  invited.  Ribbentrop  further  said  that,  if 
such  a  pact  could  be  concluded  first  of  all,  the  Japanese  Government  would 
then  be  ready  to  recognize  Outer  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang  as  falling  within 
the  Soviet  sphere,  and  would  ‘meet  Soviet  wishes  half-way’  in  regard  to 
the  coal  and  oil  concessions  in  Sakhalin.  The  prior  conclusion  of  the  pact 
would  help  the  Japanese  Government  to  overcome  public  discontent  at 
the  renunciation  of  these  concessions.  But  Molotov  replied  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  pact  ‘could  not  be  separated  from  the  remaining  complex  of 
questions’.  He  was  also  very  suspicious  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  sphere, 
and  asked  for  information  about  its  precise  limits — a  matter  on  which 
Ribbentrop  preferred  to  be  ill  informed.  In  regard  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Japan  and  China,  Molotov  declared  that  it  was  certainly 
the  task  of  Russia  and  Germany  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  Sino- 
Japanese  relations,  but  that  ‘an  honourable  solution  would  have  to  be 
assured  for  China,  especially  since  Japan  now  stood  a  chance  of  getting 
Indonesia’. 

Stalin  and  Molotov  evidently  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  Chung¬ 
king  and  underwriting  Japan’s  New  Order  in  East  Asia,  although  they 
were  prepared,  for  a  price,  to  conclude  a  pact  with  Japan  which  would 
set  her  free  for  expansion  towards  the  south,  where  she  would  collide  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  12 1. 

2  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  conversations  in  Berlin  see  above,  pp.  385  seqq.,  and,  for  reports  of 
the  talks,  N.S.R.,  pp.  217-54. 
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In  his  last  conversation  with  Molotov,  Ribbentrop  proposed  a  pact,  to 
consist  of  three  articles,  whereby  the  U.S.S.R.  should  declare  her  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  aims  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  her  readiness  to  co-operate 
politically  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  All  four  Powers  were  to  respect 
on  another’s  spheres  of  influence,  and  none  of  them  was  to  join  any  com¬ 
bination  of  Powers  which  was  hostile  to  any  one  of  them.  The  spheres  of 
influence,  or  ‘focal  points  in  the  territorial  aspirations’  of  the  four  Powers, 
were  to  be  defined  in  secret  protocols  to  the  proposed  public  agreement.1 

The  Soviet  reply  to  this  German  proposal  was  made  on  26  November, 
ten  days  after  Molotov  had  returned  to  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Government 
declared  their  readiness  to  accept  the  draft  of  the  four-Power  pact  as 
outlined  by  Ribbentrop,  but  only  if  certain  conditions  were  accepted. 
These  included  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  Finland,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Bulgaria, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  military  and  naval  base  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles.  In  the  Middle  East  the  area  south 
of  Batum  and  Baku,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  to  be 
recognized  as  the  centre  of  Soviet  aspirations.  In  the  Far  East,  Japan  was 
to  renounce  her  rights  to  coal  and  oil  concessions  in  North  Sakhalin.2 

This  reply  showed  that  the  Russians  were  principally  interested  in  the 
Balkans,  where  Hitler  was  determined  not  to  have  them.  Unlike  Ribben¬ 
trop,  Hitler  had  never  been  sanguine  about  the  results  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  especially  eager  to  make  one.  He  distrusted 
Stalin  and  believed  that  the  Soviet  leader  would  await  an  opportune 
moment  to  repudiate  any  treaty  and  to  fall  upon  Germany.  Hitler  resolved 
to  strike  first,  and  on  18  December  he  issued  his  Directive  No.  21  for 
‘Operation  Barbarossa’.3  When,  on  17  January  1941,  Molotov  expressed 
surprise  at  having  received  no  reply  to  his  communication  of  26  November, 
he  was  informed  that  the  questions  which  he  had  raised  required  discussion 
between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  that  Germany  hoped  to  resume 
the  German-Soviet  discussions  in  the  near  future.4  But  this  was  a  blind. 
Thus,  within  less  than  three  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact,  one  of  its  main  prospective  advantages,  from  the  Japanese  standpoint, 
had  melted  away.  Of  this,  however,  the  Japanese  as  yet  remained  un¬ 
aware. 

Nevertheless,  Matsuoka  soon  realized  that  things  were  going  badly  awry 
for  Japan.  The  Soviet  Government  were  demanding  a  very  high  price  for 
a  pact;  they  wanted  the  rendition  of  the  Japanese  mineral  concessions  in 
Sakhalin,  and  apparently  also  the  retrocession  of  South  Sakhalin  and  some 
of  the  Kuril  Islands,  as  well  as  frontier  adjustments  at  the  expense  of 

1  For  drafts  of  the  agreement  and  two  secret  protocols  see  N.S.R.,  pp.  255-8. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  258-9.  3  See  above,  pp.  398  seqq. 

4  N.S.R.,  pp.  270-2. 
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Manchukuo.1  This  was  evidently  too  much  for  Tokyo  to  stomach,  and  the 
discussions  appear  to  have  lapsed.  On  15  November  1940  the  TASS 
Agency  denied  a  foreign  press  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
had  reached  agreement  on  their  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  undertaken  to  give  no  further  help  to  China.2 

Nor  did  the  Tripartite  Pact  induce  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  accept  Japan  s 
terms  for  peace.  Matsuoka  had  appealed  publicly  to  the  Generalissimo  to 
accept  them  and  to  align  himself  with  the  Tripartite  Pact  Powers.  The 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  had  also  sent  two  agents  to  Hongkong  to  make 
contact  with  Chungking.  According  to  Kido  s  evidence  after  the  war,  the 
results  appeared  at  first  to  be  promising,  but  in  the  end  the  negotiations 
petered  out.3  In  Berlin,  in  November  194®?  Ribbentrop  did  his  best  to 
help  his  Japanese  ally  by  telling  the  Chinese  Ambassador  that,  if  China 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  what  Ribbentrop  called  her  last  chance,  Japan 
would  make  a  formal  treaty  with  Wang  Ching-wei,  and  this  would  be 
followed  by  German  and  Italian  recognition  of  his  regime.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  China  accepted  the  Japanese  peace  terms,  Germany  would  guarantee 
them.4 

What  these  terms  were  has  not  been  revealed,  but  evidently  they  were 
not  acceptable  to  Chiang.  Meanwhile,  Japanese  policy  was  displaying 
its  customary  ambivalence.  Negotiations  between  Abe  and  Wang  Ching- 
wei  in  Nanking  resulted,  on  10  October,  in  the  initialing  of  a  draft  treaty 
between  Japan  and  Wang’s  regime.  Early  in  November  a  Manchukuo 
envoy  came  to  Nanking  and,  on  the  8th,  a  draft  Japan-Manchukuo-China 
Declaration  was  agreed  upon.  On  13  November  the  treaty  with  Wang, 
and  its  accompanying  instruments,  received  formal  sanction  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  Tokyo.  But  this  conference  also  decided  to  make  a  last- 
minute  effort  to  reach  agreement  with  Chiang  and  to  secure  a  merger  of 
the  Chungking  and  Nanking  regimes.  Nothing  tangible  resulted;  and, 
after  approval  by  the  Japanese  Privy  Council  on  27  November,  the  treaty 
and  its  ancillary  protocols  and  notes  were  formally  signed  in  Nanking 
on  30  November.5 

The  ‘Treaty  Concerning  Basic  Relations  between  China  and  Japan’6 
consisted  of  nine  articles.  Articles  1  and  2  provided  for  mutual  respect  for 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  for  Sino-Japanese  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
co-operation.  Provision  was  made  for  the  general  evacuation  of  Japanese 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  291. 

2  BelofF:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  370. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  30913.  There  is  a  reference  in  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  4292, 
to  secret  truce  terms  offered  in  October  1 940  by  Chiang.  This  might  be  untrue  to  the  facts,  but 
it  is  not  incredible  that  Chiang,  whose  situation  was  very  difficult,  may  have  put  out  peace 
feelers. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  294. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Exhibits,  no.  464. 

6  For  text  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-igji,  pp.  282  seqq. 
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forces  from  China  after  the  restoration  of  peace  (Article  4) .  But,  for  the 
purpose  of  joint  defence  against  Communism,  Japan  was  to  station  troops  in 
North  China  and  Inner  Mongolia  (Article  3).  She  was  also  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  warships  in  Chinese  waters  (Article  5).  Article  6  stipulated  for 
‘close  economic  cooperation’  between  the  two  countries  in  conformity  with 
the  idea  that  they  should  complement  each  other  and  minister  to  each 
other’s  needs.  This  applied  especially  to  the  mineral  resources  of  North 
China  and  Inner  Mongolia,  but  also  to  ‘specific  resources  in  other  areas 
which  are  required  for  national  defense’.  There  was  to  be  ‘specially  close 
cooperation’  in  commercial  matters  in  North  China,  Inner  Mongolia, 
and  the  lower  Yangtze  region.  By  Article  7,  Japan  agreed  to  give  up  her 
extra  territorial  rights  and  concessions  in  China  in  return  for  freedom  of 
trade  and  residence  for  Japanese  subjects  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  to  be  subsequent  agreements  on  points  of  detail  (Article  8),  and  the 
Basic  Treaty  was  to  come  into  force  immediately  upon  signature. 

A  protocol  to  the  treaty  provided  for  acceptance  by  the  Nanking  regime 
of  all  Japanese  measures  taken  in  furtherance  of  the  existing  conflict  with 
Chungking.  Japan  promised  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  her  forces, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  within  two  years  of  the  end  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  There  was  also  a  document  entitled  ‘Terms  of  Understanding’, 
whereby  Japan  promised  to  hand  over  to  the  Nanking  regime  the  fiscal 
agencies  and  industrial  establishments  in  China  that  were  controlled  by 
the  Japanese  army. 

These  arrangements  were  made  public.  In  addition  there  were  two 
secret  annexes,  an  exchange  of  notes,  and  a  letter  from  Wang  to  Abe.1 
The  first  secret  annex  provided  that,  ‘in  order  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  both  countries  and  to  secure  peace  in  East  Asia,  diplomacy  based 
upon  mutual  consent  shall  be  effectuated,  and  that  no  measures  which 
are  contrary  to  this  principle  shall  be  taken  in  relation  with  other  third 
countries’.  Wang  agreed  in  advance  to  provide  all  facilities  by  thejapanese 
garrisons  which  were  to  be  stationed  in  the  ‘anti-Communist  areas’. 

The  second  secret  annex  gave  Japanese  warships  navigational  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  Yangtze  and  along  the  South  China  coast.  In  order  to  ‘main¬ 
tain  and  safeguard  the  security  of  traffic  lines  in  the  China  Sea’,  there  was 
to  be  ‘close  military  cooperation’  between  China  and  Japan  ‘in  specified 
islands  along  the  south  China  coasts  and  connecting  spots  thereof’.  There 
was  also  to  be  ‘intimate  cooperation’  in  the  development  of  ‘resources 
necessary  for  national  defense’  in  Amoy,  in  Hainan  Island,  and  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  islands. 

The  secret  notes  provided  that  Wang  was  to  recognize  the  (Japanese- 
sponsored)  Inner  Mongolia  regime  as  an  autonomous  area  and  to  concede 
wide  authority,  especially  in  dealings  with  Japan,  to  the  North  China 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Exhibits,  no.  465. 
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Political  Committee,  which  was  replacing  the  former  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  North  China,  and  also  to  the  Japanese-sponsored  administration 
at  Shanghai.  Finally,  in  the  secret  letter  from  Wang  to  Abe,  Wang 
promised  full  co-operation  in  Japan’s  struggle  to  bring  about  the  fall  of 
the  Chungking  regime. 

These  provisions  would  have  given  Japan  a  political  and  economic 
hegemony  over  the  whole  of  China.  They  would  appear  to  reflect  a  victory 
of  the  extremist  over  the  more  moderate  elements  in  Japanese  ruling 
circles,  and  even  the  public  portion  of  them  ruled  out  any  hope  of  an 
accord  with  Chungking.  Had  the  terms  been  more  moderate,  the  result 
might  possibly  have  been  different.  For,  in  spite  of  the  reopening  of  the 
Burma  Road  on  17  October,  Chiang  felt  his  plight  to  be  increasingly 
desperate.  On  18  October  he  told  the  American  Ambassador  that  Free 
China  was  on  the  point  of  economic  collapse,  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  taking  advantage  of  Chungking’s  difficulties  to  increase  their  influence, 
and  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  receiving  direct  support  from 
Moscow,  which  had  suspended  supplies  to  the  National  Government  since 
the  closing  of  the  Burma  Road.  Chiang  begged  for  a  large  American  loan 
and  for  American  aircraft,  with,  if  possible,  volunteer  crews.  He  followed 
up  this  appeal  by  proposals  to  London  and  Washington  for  a  tripartite 
declaration  against  Japan’s  New  Order,  and  for  an  Anglo-Chinese  treaty 
of  alliance,  to  which  the  United  States  might,  he  hoped,  at  any  rate  give 
approval.  Chiang’s  aim  was  to  counter  the  Tripartite  Pact;  but  this  was 
more  than  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  could  contemplate 
at  this  stage,  and  the  only  concrete  result  was  the  granting  of  further 
American  and  British  credits  to  China.1  Chiang  was,  however,  sufficiently 
heartened  to  issue  a  public  defiance  to  Japan.  In  a  Foreign  Ministry 
statement  of  30  December  the  legitimate  Chinese  Government  denounced 
Wang  Ching-wei  as  an  ‘arch-traitor’,  spurned  his  treaty  with  Japan, 
warned  third  parties  not  to  recognize  the  Wang  regime,  and  reaffirmed 
their  own  intention  to  fight  on  until  victory  was  won.2 

No  doubt,  Matsuoka  had  expected  and  discounted  such  a  reply,  in  view 
of  the  failure  of  his  overtures  to  Chungking.  A  worse  rebuff  was,  however, 
in  store  for  him.  On  5  December  a  TASS  report  said  that  Japan  had 
given  the  Soviet  Government  assurances  that  the  anti-Communist  clauses 
in  the  treaty  with  Nanking  were  not  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
that  this  treaty  was  no  impediment  to  the  Japanese  wish  for  better  relations 
with  Moscow.  Smetanin,  the  TASS  message  said,  had  replied  that  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  not  changed  in  the  least  with  regard  to  her 
relations  with  China.3  This  statement  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of 
new  Sino-Soviet  trade  agreements  in  December  1940  and  January  1941, 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  296-302.  2  Japan:  1331-41,  ii.  122-3. 

3  Beloff:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  370. 
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as  well  as  by  the  completion  of  a  motor  road  from  Ulan  Ude,  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  to  Ulan  Bator,  in  Outer  Mongolia.  From  the 
latter  point  goods  could  be  sent  by  camel  transport  to  Free  China.1  On 
15  January  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  told  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Soviet  Government  planned  to  send  larger 
quantities  of  munitions  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  there  had  been  no  further  progress  in  the  negotiations  between 
Moscow  and  Tokyo.2 

This  meant  that  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  not  producing  the  major  advan¬ 
tage  for  Japan  that  Matsuoka  had  confidently  predicted — a  political  deal 
with  the  U.S.S.R.,  including  the  cessation  of  Russian  support  for  Chung¬ 
king.  This  was  the  more  disconcerting  for  the  Japanese  because,  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  conflict,  Germany  could  cite  Article  5  of  the 
Pact  and  her  own  Non- Aggression  Pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  as  precluding 
her  from  helping  Japan.  In  any  case,  unless  Japan  were  assured  of  Soviet 
neutrality,  she  could  neither  throw  fresh  forces  into  China  to  crush  Chiang 
nor  respond  to  German  invitations  to  pounce  upon  British  possessions  in 
South-East  Asia. 

At  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  September  1940 
Ribbentrop  had  invited  Matsuoka  to  pay  a  future  visit  to  Berlin.3  On 
19  December  Ott  reported  that  Matsuoka  had  referred  to  this.  He  had 
emphasized  the  need  to  overcome  the  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  had  expressed  his  desire  to  visit  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Moscow. 
On  24  December  Ott  repeated  the  invitation  and  Matsuoka  declared 
that  he  would  apply  for  the  necessary  permission  to  visit  Europe  from  the 
Cabinet  and  the  army,  but  would  wait  until  Oshima,  who  had  been 
reappointed  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin  in  place  of  Kurusu,  should 
have  had  time  to  reach  Berlin  and  present  his  credentials.4  On  3  February 
1941  a  Liaison  Conference  in  Tokyo  gave  Matsuoka  the  required  permis¬ 
sion  ;  but  it  laid  chief  stress  on  his  visit  to  Moscow  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
Soviet-Japanese  pact.  The  visits  to  Berlin  and  Rome  were  regarded  as 
being  of  minor  importance;  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow  told  his 
American  colleague  that  they  would  be  mere  camouflage.5  When  Matsuoka 
arrived  in  Moscow  on  23  March  1941  he  took  the  same  line  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Ambassador.  Japan,  he  said,  wished  only  to  end 
the  China  conflict  and  had  no  desire  to  seize  any  British,  Dutch,  or  United 
States  territory  in  the  Pacific.6 

1  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  341. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  339. 

3  So  Matsuoka  told  the  British  Ambassador  (Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  1 15) . 

4  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6449-52. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  347. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  347-8.  Matsuoka  had  delayed  his  departure  from  Tokyo  until  he  had  concluded 
his  ‘mediation’  of  the  Franco-Siamese  dispute  over  Indo-China. 
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On  24  March  Matsuoka  had  a  discussion  with  Stalin  and  Molotov. 
According  to  Matsuoka’s  own  account  of  this,  he  began  by  giving  the 
Soviet  leaders  a  lecture  on  Japanese  ‘moral  communism’,  which,  he  de¬ 
clared,  was  opposed  to  the  ‘individualism’  and  ‘egoism’  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  were  the  common  enemies  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Having  delivered  this  exordium,  he  then  got  down  to  discussing 
the  ‘fundamental  problems’  in  the  Soviet-Japanese  relations.  But  he  found 
the  Russians  willing  only  to  discuss  a  single  pact  of  neutrality,  instead 
of  the  more  far-reaching  non-aggression  pact  which  he  wanted,  and  still 
asking  a  stiff  price  even  for  this.  So  he  decided  to  leave  this  question 
pending  until  his  return  from  Berlin  and  Rome.1 

Matsuoka  arrived  in  Berlin  on  26  March  and  over  the  next  three  days 
had  long  conversations  with  Ribbentrop  and  Hitler.  He  then  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  Rome  and,  upon  his  return  to  Berlin,  had  further  discussions  on 
4  and  5  April  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop.  The  main  object  of  the  talks, 
from  the  Nazis’  point  of  view,  was  to  persuade  Japan  to  launch  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack  upon  Singapore.  They  had  already  suggested  this  to  Oshima 
and  had  been  disappointed  at  his  intimation  that  a  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  peace  with  China  must  precede  any  such  step.2  Ribbentrop  told 
Matsuoka  that  there  was  never  any  intention  of  inviting  the  Soviet  Union 
to  become  a  full  partner  in  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  that  the  negotiations 
for  a  separate  Pact  of  Association  were  now  in  abeyance  because  the 
Soviet  conditions  for  this,  of  which  Ribbentrop  informed  Matsuoka,  were 
not  acceptable  to  Germany.3  In  general,  Ribbentrop  said,  Soviet-German 
relations  were  correct,  but  not  friendly,  and  their  future  was  uncertain. 
If  the  U.S.S.R.  made  any  hostile  move  in  Europe,  Germany  would  strike 
her  down.  She  had  a  great  army  concentrated  and  ready  for  such  an 
emergency.  Should  the  U.S.S.R.  attack  Japan,  Germany  would  at  once 
come  to  Japan’s  aid.4  Hitler  himself  had  told  Matsuoka  (on  27  March) 
that  America  and  Britain  were  trying  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
intervene  against  Germany.  He  did  not  think  that  this  would  happen, 
but,  if  he  saw  any  danger  of  it,  he  would  strike  at  once.  He  had  150 
divisions  concentrated  and  ready.  Hitler  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  with 
this  great  German  force  on  her  western  borders,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  dare  to  intervene  against  Japan  if  Japan  were  to  strike  southwards 
against  British  possessions.5 

This  was  not  what  Matsuoka  wanted.  His  main  object  had  been  to 
secure  a  non-aggression  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  include 
(according  to  the  account  of  Matsuoka’s  aims  given  by  Toshikazu  Kase, 

1  This  appears  from  Matsuoka’s  statements  to  Schulenburg  on  24  March  and  to  Hitler  three 
days  later  ( N.S.R. ,  pp.  280-1,  297). 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6438. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  299,  303. 


3  N.S.R.,  pp.  304-5. 
5  Ibid.  pp.  291-2. 
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who  took  part  in  the  mission)  an  agreement  whereby  Japan  would  recognize 
the  special  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Outer  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  recognize  reciprocally  Japan’s  special  position 
in  North  China  and  Inner  Mongolia.  Matsuoka  also  wanted  to  obtain  a 
Soviet  pledge  to  withdraw  support  from  Chungking,  and  he  wished  to 
purchase,  if  possible,  the  Soviet  half  of  Sakhalin,  or  else  to  secure  a  guarantee 
of  a  ten  years’  supply  of  oil  from  that  territory,  in  return  for  a  promise,  on 
Japan’s  part,  to  relinquish  her  concessions  there  at  the  end  of  five  years.1 
So  far  he  had  made  no  progress  towards  reaching  these  objectives  in  his 
conversations  in  Moscow,  and  he  now  discovered  that,  so  far  from  being  in  a 
position  to  exert  influence  in  his  favour  with  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
did  not  want  him  to  conclude  a  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  the 
grand  design  of  a  four-Power  association  had  been  abandoned.  When 
Matsuoka  raised  the  question  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  pact,  Ribbentrop 
advised  him  not  to  go  on  with  it,  ‘since  this  probably  would  not  altogether 
fit  into  the  framework  of  the  present  situation’.  Ribbentrop  added  that 
there  wyas  no  objection  to  the  conclusion  of  Soviet-Japanese  fishery  and 
commercial  agreements.2  This  did  not  suit  Matsuoka,  and  on  29  March 
he  replied  that  he  would  have  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  non-aggression 
pact  in  Moscow  because  the  original  proposal  for  one  had  come  from  him. 
He  also  referred  to  his  desire  to  purchase  North  Sakhalin,  while  admitting 
that  he  was  not  sanguine  about  it.  Ribbentrop  said  that  ‘only  a  purely 
formal,  superficial  handling  of  these  points  was  advisable’  and  that  the 
Sakhalin  question  could  also  be  settled  later  on.  He  returned  to  the  theme 
of  a  possible  Soviet-German  conflict  and  declared  that 

if  the  Russians  should  pursue  a  foolish  policy  and  force  Germany  to  strike,  he 
would— knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  China — consider  it 
proper  if  that  army  were  prevented  from  attacking  Russia.  Japan  would  best 
help  the  common  cause  if  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  diverted  by  anything 
from  the  attack  on  Singapore.  With  a  common  victory,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
wishes  named  above  [i.e.  by  Matsuoka]  would,  so  to  speak,  fall  into  Japan’s  lap 
like  ripe  fruit.3 

This  was  as  far  as  Ribbentrop  was  at  liberty  to  go  in  hinting  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  German-Soviet  war.  On  5  March  Hitler  had  issued  to 
the  German  High  Command  a  directive  on  collaboration  with  Japan  in 
which  he  had  forbidden  any  reference  to  Operation  Barbarossa.4  On  the 
1 8th  Admiral  Raeder  had  advised  Hitler  that  he  should  reveal  the  plan 
to  Matsuoka  in  order  to  induce  him  to  attack  Singapore  at  once.5  But 
Hitler,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  any  Japanese,  evidently  thought  that 

1  T.  Kase:  Eclipse  of  the  Rising  Sun  (London,  Cape,  1951),  pp.  156-67.  [This  book  was  pre¬ 
viously  published  by  Yale  University  Press  (1950)  with  the  title  Journey  to  the  Missouri .] 

2  N.S.R.,  p.  302.  3  Ibid.  p.  309. 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  303-5  (75-C).  5  Ibid.  p.  672  (167-C). 
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Matsuoka  might  betray  the  plan  to  Moscow  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
Japanese-Soviet  treaty  that  he  wanted.  When  Hitler  again  saw  Matsuoka 
on  4  April,  after  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  had  returned  from  Rome, 
he  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  be  attacked,  provided  that  she 
remained  friendly  and  continued  to  observe  her  pact  with  Germany.  He 
also  signified  his  acquiescence  in  the  negotiation  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  pact. 
He  told  Raeder  on  20  April  that  he  had  done  this  to  prevent  Japan  from 
attacking  Vladivostok  and  to  induce  her  to  attack  Singapore.1 

Matsuoka  left  Berlin  on  5  April  and  on  the  following  morning,  when 
he  found  himself  at  the  boundary  between  the  German  and  the  Soviet 
sphere,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  German  attack  on  Yugoslavia.  He  was 
pleased  at  this  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that  Providence  had  put  a 
treaty  with  Russia  in  his  pocket.2  But  in  this  he  was  somewhat  over-san¬ 
guine.  The  Soviet  Government  had  no  intention  of  helping  Yugoslavia3 
and,  although  in  March  they  had  received  warnings  from  the  American 
Government,  based  on  authentic  information,  that  Hitler  meant  to  attack 
the  U.S.S.R.,  they  did  not  believe  them.4  When,  therefore,  Matsuoka 
arrived  again  in  Moscow  on  7  April  and  reopened  negotiations  with 
Molotov  for  a  non-aggression  pact,  he  found  the  going  as  hard  as  ever. 
On  the  next  day  he  told  Steinhardt,  the  American  Ambassador,  that  the 
Soviet  Government’s  demands  upon  Japan  were  so  high  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  really  wanted  an  agreement.  He  did 
not  see  how  he  could  consent  to  ‘major  territorial  concessions’.  The 
Russians  were  apparently  demanding  the  cession  of  South  Sakhalin,  and 
Matsuoka  dared  not  face  the  storm  of  wrath  that  he  would  encounter  at 
home  should  he  yield  on  this  point.5  He  told  Molotov  that  he  was  neither 
willing  nor  empowered  to  make  such  concessions.6 

Thus  Matsuoka  had  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  hope  of  a  general 
political  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  the  Soviet  Government 
probably  did  not  desire.  He  turned  instead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
lesser  scope  between  the  two  Powers,  which  would  comprise  declarations 
of  mutual  friendship,  of  respect  for  each  other’s  territory,  and  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  event  of  either  party’s  finding  itself  at 
war  with  a  third  Power.  Molotov  agreed,  and  dropped  his  demand  for 
the  cession  of  South  Sakhalin;  but  once  again,  as  in  the  previous  year  in 
his  negotiations  with  Togo,  he  demanded  the  rendition  of  the  Japanese 
oil  and  coal  concessions  in  North  Sakhalin.7  Matsuoka’s  feelings  may  be 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  702  (170-C). 

2  Kase:  Eclipse  of  the  Rising  Sun,  pp.  157-8.  3  See  above,  pp.  353  and  399-400. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  336-7,  342. 

5  Ibid.  p.  353. 

6  On  14  April  the  German  charg6  d’affaires  in  Tokyo  reported  that  the  Japanese  Vice-Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs  had  informed  him  of  this  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6555-6). 

7  N.S.R. ,  pp.  321-2. 
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imagined.  He  had  recalled  Togo  for  recommending  that  this  price  should 
be  paid.  Now  he  was  in  the  same  position  himself.  He  could  not  agree, 
and  on  1 1  April  he  took  a  day  off  from  the  talks  and  paid  a  visit  to  Lenin¬ 
grad,  in  the  hope  that  reflection  might  incline  Molotov  towards  modera¬ 
tion.1  But  on  12  April  he  found  Molotov  as  unyielding  as  ever.  This 
seemed  to  spell  the  failure  of  the  negotiations;  for  Matsuoka  was  due  to 
leave  Moscow  on  the  next  day,  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  away  empty- 
handed  rather  than  accede  to  the  Soviet  demand.  But,  later  in  the  day 
on  the  1 2th,  when  he  was  paying  a  farewell  call  on  Stalin,  the  question 
was  reopened  by  Stalin  himself.  He  agreed  to  drop  the  demand  for  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  concessions,  while  Matsuoka,  on  his  side, 
promised  to  persuade  his  Government  to  concede  this  in  a  few  months’' 
time.  He  gave  a  written  pledge  to  Molotov  that  he  would  do  this;  and, 
on  this  understanding,  the  Japanese-Soviet  Pact  of  Neutrality  was  formally 
signed  on  13  April.2  Its  signature  was  followed  by  a  champagne  party 
and  by  Stalin’s  appearance  at  the  railway  station  to  see  Matsuoka  off.3 
On  this  occasion,  Stalin  said  to  Matsuoka;  ‘Now  that  Japan  and  Russia 
have  fixed  their  problems,  Japan  can  straighten  out  the  Far  East;  Russia 
and  Germany  will  handle  Europe.  Later  together  all  of  them  will  deal 
with  America.’4 

The  Pact  of  Neutrality5  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  for  mutual  respect 
for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity.  Each  Power  promised  that,  if  the 
other  were  to  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  one  or  more  third  Powers,  it 
would  remain  neutral  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict.  The  Pact  was  to  be 
in  force  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  signature.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  Frontier  Declaration,  by  which  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  respect  the 
territorial  integrity  and  inviolability  of  Manchukuo,  and  Japan  gave  a 
similar  pledge  in  regard  to  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic. 

The  Pact  was  in  reality  a  triumph  for  Soviet  diplomacy  and  a  setback 
for  Matsuoka.  Stalin  had  secured  a  pledge  of  Japanese  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  Hitler,  while  retaining  a  free 
hand  to  continue  to  give  diplomatic  support  to  Chungking.  In  view  of  the 
impending  German-Soviet  war,  Matsuoka  could  have  let  the  question  of 
a  Japanese-Soviet  pact  drop  altogether;  and  then,  when  Hitler  struck, 
he  would  have  been  free  either  to  intervene  on  Germany’s  side  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  else  to  demand  from  the  Soviet  Government  the  cession 
of  North  Sakhalin  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Chinese  National  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Chungking  as  the  price  of  Japanese  neutrality. 


1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  353. 

2  N.S.R.,  pp.  322-4.  3  See  also  above,  pp.  400-1. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  354. 

5  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-1941,  pp.  291-2. 
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After  the  war  the  Soviet  prosecutor  at  the  Tokyo  Trials  alleged  that 
Matsuoka  had  tried  to  deceive  the  U.S.S.R. ;  that  he  had  concluded  the 
Pact  in  the  hope  that,  trusting  in  it,  the  Soviet  Government  would  with¬ 
draw  their  army  from  the  Far  East  to  Europe  to  meet  the  German  invasion ; 
and  that  then  Japan  would  have  her  chance  to  seize  the  defenceless  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  regions.  In  fact,  however,  the  Soviet  prosecutor  said,  the 
Soviet  Government  were  not  caught  napping  and  did  not  denude  their 
Far  Eastern  zone  of  its  garrison.1 

It  is  true  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  German-Soviet  war,  Matsuoka 
did  urge  a  Japanese  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  notwithstanding  the  Japanese- 
Soviet  Neutrality  Pact.  But  his  motives  at  the  time  when  he  concluded 
the  Pact  were  probably  not  as  tortuous  as  the  Soviet  prosecution  later 
asserted  them  to  be.  The  most  convincing  explanation  of  his  conduct  is 
that,  while  he  believed  in  an  ultimate  German-Soviet  conflict,  after  the 
looked-for  defeat  of  Britain,  he  did  not  expect  an  immediate  clash.  He 
believed  what  Hitler  had  told  him:  that  there  would  be  no  attack  by 
Germany  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  unless  the  Soviet  Government  themselves 
provoked  one  by  showing  signs  of  joining  Britain;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  bad  feeling  between  Russia  and  Germany  over  the  Balkans,2  he 
did  not  think  that  Stalin  would  make  any  such  move.  He  had  found 
Stalin  to  be  hostile  to  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Powers’  and  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  Hitler.3  Therefore,  while  Matsuoka  had  been  unwilling 
to  make  the  sweeping  concessions  demanded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  return 
for  a  non-aggression  pact,  he  had  been  anxious  for  the  Neutrality  Pact, 
partly  because  he  did  not  want  to  return  to  Tokyo  entirely  empty-handed, 
and  partly  because  he  knew  that  Japanese  suspicions  would  not  be  allayed 
by  the  verbal  promises  which  Hitler  had  given  him  that  he  would  strike 
at  the  U.S.S.R.  should  she  attack  Japan.  The  Japanese-Soviet  Neutrality 
Pact  was  as  good  a  pledge  as  could  be  obtained  that,  when  Japan  moved 
southwards,  she  would  not  be  assailed  in  the  rear  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  his  second  stay  in  Moscow,  Matsuoka  had  again  talked  with 
Steinhardt,  the  American  Ambassador,  and  had  told  him  that  unless  the 
Soviet  Government  made  a  substantial  reduction  in  their  delivery  of 
supplies  to  Germany,  the  Germans  would  not  invade  Russia.  He  thought 
that  the  Germans  had  caused  an  attack  to  be  rumoured  in  order  to  scare 
the  Russians  into  keeping  up  their  supplies.4  According  to  Kido’s  diary 
this  was  an  honest  expression  of  opinion  on  Matsuoka’s  part.  On  6  June 
1941  Kido  noted  that  Konoye  had  telephoned  to  say  that  Oshima  had 
seen  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  and  had  learnt  that  Germany  had  decided 
to  attack  the  U.S.S.R.  On  receiving  this  news,  Konoye  had  called  a 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  7269.  2  See  above,  pp.  370-2  and  376-7. 

3  So  he  told  Ott  on  6  May  1941  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9883-4). 

4  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  331. 
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Liaison  Conference  to  discuss  it.  At  this  meeting  Matsuoka  declared  that, 
in  spite  of  Oshima’s  report,  there  was  a  60  per  cent,  chance  of  agreement 
between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  only  a  40  per  cent,  chance  of 
war  between  them.1  He  persisted  in  this  view  right  down  to  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  war.2 

The  Neutrality  Pact  was  proclaimed  with  a  flourish  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  but  their  real  feelings  were  different  from  their  gestures. 
Matsuoka  s  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  angry  with  him  for  having 
given  the  pledge  to  surrender  the  Japanese  concessions  in  Sakhalin,  which 
he  had  not  been  authorized  to  do.3  On  3 1  May  Tatekawa  informed  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  concessions  would  be  returned  within  six 
months,  but  the  German-Soviet  war  relieved  Japan  from  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  this  promised  The  Japanese  press  and  public  had  been  led 
to  expect  that  the  Pact  would  be  followed  by  the  abandonment  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of,  and  aid  to,  Chungking  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Chinese  Government 
were  at  first  alarmed  lest  this  should  be  the  truth.  They  were  also  irritated 
at  the  implied  Soviet  recognition  of  Manchukuo.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  (as  the  Chinese  Communists  had  from  the  first  declared) 
there  would  be  no  change  in  Soviet  policy  towards  Chungking.  In  fact, 
on  16  April  Molotov  had  told  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Moscow  that 
China  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Soviet-Japanese  negotiations  and 
that  Soviet  policy  would  remain  unchanged  so  long  as  China  continued 
to  offer  resistance  to  Japan.5 

On  1 1  June  a  five-year  Soviet-Japanese  trade  agreement  was  concluded, 
and  also  an  accord  on  Japanese-German  trade  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.6  In  May  and  June  representatives  of  Manchukuo  and  Outer 
Mongolia  met  at  Chita  to  resume  the  interrupted  negotiations  for  a 
demarcation  of  the  Soviet-Manchukuo  frontier  in  the  disputed  Nomonhan 
area.7  They  reached  agreement  on  14  June  and  began  the  actual  work  of 
boundary  surveying  on  the  spot  on  the  27th.  The  work  was  finished  on 
17  August,  and  the  commissioners  drew  up  a  protocol  embodying  the 
results  of  the  survey.  This  was  signed  in  Harbin  on  15  October,  but  was 
not  formally  ratified  till  15  May  1942. 8 

These  ameliorations  in  Soviet-Japanese  relations  were  welcome  in 
themselves  but  were  trifles  compared  with  what  Matsuoka  had  led  the  Jap¬ 
anese  to  expect  from  the  Pact,  in  particular  in  relation  to  the  hoped-for 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9980-1 ;  see  also  Kase:  Eclipse  of  the  Rising  Sun,  p.  160. 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  10000. 

3  Grew:  Ten  Years  in  Japan,  p.  333.  Grew  did  not  know  what  the  undertaking  was,  and 
thought  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  troops  on  the  Siberian  border. 

4  On  1  April  1944,  when  Japan  was  at  last  constrained  to  return  the  concessions,  Moscow 
made  public  the  pledges  of  1941  (Beloff:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  373-4). 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  489-90. 

6  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  p.  349. 

7  See  above,  pp.  587,  589. 
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solution  of  the  China  conflict;  so  his  reputation,  which  had  soared  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  return  from  Europe,  suffered  severely  in  the  ensuing 
months. 

On  22  June  Oshima  telegraphed  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.1  This  precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  Japanese 
Government.  Konoye,  Hiranuma,  and  Kido  had  previously  agreed  on 
the  policy  which  should  be  followed  in  that  event.  Japan  would  maintain 
neutrality  in  the  Russo-German  war  and  would  make  a  further  move 
southwards  on  her  own  account.  Kido  had  informed  the  Emperor  of 
this  decision.2  But  Matsuoka  took  a  different  view.  On  6  May  he  had 
told  Ott  that  ‘no  Japanese  Premier  or  Foreign  Minister  could  keep  Japan 
neutral  in  the  event  of  a  German-Soviet  conflict.  Japan  would  be  driven 
by  force  of  necessity  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  at  Germany’s  side,  and 
no  Neutrality  Pact  could  change  this.’3  He  now  went  over  Konoye’s 
head  to  the  Emperor  and  urged  that  Japan  should  join  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  besides  making  a  southward  move.  Kido,  who  saw 
the  Emperor  again  after  Matsuoka’s  audience,  found  him  in  a  state  of 
alarm.  He  told  Kido  what  Matsuoka  had  said;  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  such  a  policy  would  be  too  much  for  Japan’s  resources;  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  not  be  advocated  by  the  Cabinet  or  even  by 
the  army.  Kido  promptly  told  Konoye  and  Hiranuma  what  Matsuoka 
had  been  doing,  whereupon  the  Premier  demanded  an  explanation  from 
him.  Matsuoka  said  that  he  had  not  urged  immediate  action  against  the 
U.S.S.R. ;  but  this  naturally  did  not  satisfy  Konoye,  and  relations  between 
the  two  men  became  strained.4  Matsuoka,  nevertheless,  continued  his 
intrigues  for  Japanese  intervention  against  the  Soviet  Union.  On  22  June 
he  once  more  assured  Ott  that  Japan  would  not  remain  neutral;5  and  on 
the  24th,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Smetanin, 
Matsuoka  said  that  Japan’s  policy  had  not  yet  been  formulated  and  that 
it  would  be  largely  influenced  by  a  determination  as  to  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  outbreak  of  war  lay.  He  added  that  the  Tripartite  Pact 
remained  the  basis  of  Japanese  foreign  policy  and  that,  if  the  Neutrality 
Pact  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  that,  then  the  Neutrality  Pact  would 
not  hold.6 

The  German  Government  were  also  urging  Tokyo  to  intervene  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  On  28  June  Ribbentrop  informed  Ott  that  Oshima  had 
agreed  to  influence  his  Government  in  that  direction,  and  he  instructed 
Ott  to  do  the  same.  Ott  was  to  say  that,  as  Japan  did  not  seem  to  be 
ready  to  attack  Singapore,  she  had  better  now  join  with  Germany  to 

1  For  an  account  of  the  consternation  in  Tokyo  see  Kase:  Eclipse  of  the  Rising  Sun,  pp.  160-1. 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  10021-2. 

3  Ibid.  p.  9888.  4  Ibid.  pp.  10022-3. 

5  Ibid.  p.  7955.  6  Ibid.  pp.  7956-7. 
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eliminate  the  Soviet  Union  and  so  free  her  hands  for  making  a  southward 
drive  later.1  In  Tokyo  influential  elements  were  opposed  to  this  policy. 
The  ex-Premier,  Hiranuma,  was  strongly  antagonistic  to  it  and  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  Matsuoka.  So,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  Kido, 
who  says  that  on  23  June  he  told  Konoye  that,  as  Germany  had  reversed 
the  policy  of  promoting  good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union — which 
had  been  such  an  important  factor  in  securing  Japanese  adherence  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact — Konoye  should  consider  the  abandonment  of  that 
pact.2  Konoye  apparently  agreed,  but  this  proposal  did  not  find  favour 
with  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  six  Liaison  Con¬ 
ferences  which  were  held  between  23  and  30  June,  it  became  evident 
that  the  weight  of  opinion  was  against  any  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  On 
28  June  Tojo  told  Kido  that  the  army  considered  that  ‘a  calm  and  prudent’ 
attitude  should  be  taken  towards  the  German-Soviet  war.3  Ott  informed 
Ribbentrop  on  the  same  day  that  Konoye  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
were  against  intervention  because  this  was  likely  to  endanger  Japan’s 
military  position  in  China.4 

A  decision  was  reached  at  the  Liaison  Conference  of  30  June,  and  this 
was  formally  ratified  by  an  Imperial  Conference  on  2  July.  It  was  decided 
to  prosecute  the  plan  for  an  advance  in  Indo-China  and  Siam,  even  at 
the  risk  of  war  with  Britain  and  the  United  States.5  With  regard  to  the 
German-Soviet  war,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  be  officially  informed  that  Japan 
would  continue  to  observe  the  Japanese-Soviet  Neutrality  Pact.  Should 
the  war  go  in  Germany’s  favour,  then  Japan  would  intervene  finally  ‘to 
secure  stability  in  the  northern  regions’.6  On  2  July  Smetanin  was  informed 
by  Matsuoka  orally  that  Japan  would  respect  the  Neutrality  Pact.7  Next 
day  Matsuoka  assured  Ott  that  this  statement  was  meant  to  deceive  the 
Russians  while  Japan  was  completing  her  military  preparations  against 
them.8  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Ribbentrop,  and,  on  5  July,  he  told  Ott 
to  remind  Matsuoka  of  his  statement  on  6  May  that  Japan  would  intervene 
on  Germany’s  side.9  Matsuoka,  however,  could  do  no  more.  His  own 
position  was  now  precarious,  since  there  was  a  feeling  in  Japan  that,  as 
he  had  tied  Japan’s  hands  by  concluding  the  Neutrality  Pact,  he  ought 
to  resign.10  There  was  resentment  in  Japan  against  Germany  for  having 
once  again  made  Japan  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  there 

1  Ibid.  pp.  6562-5.  Ott  had  asked  whether  his  previous  instructions  to  work  for  a  Japanese 
advance  southwards  still  held  good.  The  change  in  German  policy  may  have  been  due  to 
German  suspicions  that  the  Japanese  might  not  be  in  earnest  over  the  projected  attack  on 
Singapore  (see  below,  pp.  623  seqq.). 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  30931.  3  Ibid.  p.  10036.  4  Ibid.  pp.  10034-5. 

5  For  the  circular,  sent  out  on  the  same  day  to  Japanese  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  which 
was  intercepted  by  the  United  States  Government  see  above,  p.  531. 

6  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6567-9,  7961. 

7  Ibid,  also  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  346. 

8  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  7962.  9  Ibid.  p.  7955. 


10  Ibid.  pp.  7962-3. 
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was  also  an  expectation,  based  on  the  Japanese  army’s  unhappy  experience 
at  Nomonhan,  that  Hitler  would  not  be  able  to  defeat  the  Soviet  army 
so  easily  as  he  expected.  General  Tatekawa  was  among  those  who  believed 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  prove  able  to  hold  out.  Consequently  the  general 
disposition  in  Tokyo  was  to  wait  and  see  how  the  Germans  fared. 

The  American  Government,  alarmed  at  Japanese  military  preparations 
in  Manchukuo,  now  intervened.  On  6  July  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
personal  message  to  Konoye  to  express  the  hope  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  reports  that  Japan  intended  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  ask 
for  an  assurance  to  that  effect.1  On  8  July  Matsuoka  replied,  on  Konoye  s 
behalf,  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  not  so  far  considered  the 
possibility  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  gave  the  American 
Ambassador  a  copy  of  the  statement  made  to  Smetanin  on  2  July.  Mat¬ 
suoka  added  that  Japanese  policy  would  be  largely  decided  by  future 
developments.  When  asked  what  that  statement  meant,  he  named  such 
eventualities  as  an  alliance  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  an 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  send  military  supplies  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
via  Vladivostok  as  instances  of  what  would  be  a  casus  belli  for  Japan.2 

The  American  demarche  appears,  indeed,  to  have  aroused  considerable 
alarm  in  Tokyo  about  the  possibility  of  Soviet-American  collaboration. 
Matsuoka  inquired  whether  the  United  States  really  intended  to  intervene 
in  the  European  war,  to  which  Hull  replied,  on  16  July,  that  American 
policy  in  the  face  of  Germany’s  plans  for  world  conquest  was  solely  one  of 
self-defence,  but  that  the  United  States  could  not  be  expected  to  permit 
Germany  to  secure  strategic  advantages  that  would  directly  threaten 
American  security.3  Matsuoka  replied  on  17  July.  He  contested  the 
American  arraignment  of  Germany  and  declared  that  no  government 
could  continue  to  invoke  the  so-called  right  of  self-defence.4  This,  however, 
was  Matsuoka’s  parting  shot,  for  on  16  July  the  Konoye  Cabinet  resigned 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
reconstitute  itself  on  18  July  with  a  new  Foreign  Minister,  Admiral  Teijiro 
Toyoda.  But  the  Japanese  Government  continued  to  be  alarmed  about 
Soviet-American  relations.  On  15  August  Toyoda  informed  Oshima  that 
Smetanin  had  again  inquired  about  Japanese  intentions.  Toyoda  had 
answered  that  Japan  meant  to  observe  the  Neutrality  Pact,  but  that,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  cede  or  lease  any  of  her  territory  in  East  Asia  to  a 
third  Power,  or  to  offer  such  a  Power  facilities  for  military  bases,  or  to 
conclude  any  alliance  with  it  against  Japan,  then  Japan  would  not  over¬ 
look  such  a  threat.  Smetanin  had  declared  that  his  Government  had  no 
intention  of  doing  any  of  these  things  and  had  said  that  they  would 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1012;  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  502-3. 

2  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  344. 

3  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  509-10.  4  Ibid.  p.  513. 
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rigidly  observe  the  terms  of  the  Neutrality  Pact.1  This  reply  seems  to 
have  allayed  Japanese  fears  and  to  have  made  the  Japanese  Government 
even  less  disposed  than  before  to  listen  to  German  proposals  that  Japan 
should  join  in  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  On  4  September  Ott  reported 
that  the  Japanese  General  Staff,  which  still  remembered  the  defeat  at  Nom- 
onhan,  was  opposed  to  any  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  Army  still  remained  in  being. 

Thus  Hitler  may  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  boastful  language 
which  he  and  Ribbentrop  had  used  to  Matsuoka  in  April.  At  that  time 
they  had  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany,  the  Soviet 
regime  would  be  destroyed  in  a  few  months  and  that  Germany  could 
achieve  this  without  needing  Japanese  help.  Now  the  Japanese  were 
taking  them  at  their  word  and  were  in  effect  refusing  to  intervene.  Hence 
in  1941,  as  in  1939,  there  was  a  marked  divergence  between  the  policies 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  and  this  was  to  have  momentous  consequences 
for  the  future  course  of  the  world  struggle.  The  Soviet  Government,  who 
knew,  through  Sorge,  what  the  Japanese  really  had  in  mind,  withdrew  a 
part  of  their  Far  Eastern  Army,  and  this  diversion  of  forces  helped  to 
save  Moscow  in  December  1941. 

(b)  Japan’s  Advance  Southwards 
(1)  Indo-China  and  Siam 

It  has  already  been  recorded  that  in  June  1940  the  Japanese  had 
compelled  the  French  authorities  in  Indo-China  to  stop  supplies  to  Chung¬ 
king  by  way  of  Haiphong  and  Kwangchow  Wan.2  General  Catroux,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Union,  had  asked  the  French 
Ambassador  in  W  ashington  to  ascertain  if  any  military  aid  could  be  expected 
from  the  United  States.  The  reply  was  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
Welles  appears  to  have  counselled  compliance  with  the  Japanese  demands.3 
So  Catroux,  on  his  own  authority,  gave  in  to  the  Japanese.  Because  of 
this  the  Bordeaux  (later  Vichy)  Government,  headed  by  Marshal  Petain, 
decided  on  25  June  to  recall  Catroux;  and,  on  Admiral  Darlan’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  Admiral  Decoux,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  naval 
forces  in  the  Far  East,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.4  Catroux,  however, 
defended  his  action  and  for  a  while  refused  to  hand  over  his  office.  When 
in  mid-July  General  Nishihara  raised  the  question  of  air  bases  and  transit 
rights  in  Indo-China  for  Japanese  forces,  Catroux  professed  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  Japan  in  preventing  the  entry  of  Chinese  troops  and 
in  commercial  matters.  But  he  declared  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  7987-9.  2  See  above,  p.  583. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  598. 

4  The  Private  Diaries  of  Paul  Baudouin,  trans.  Sir  Charles  Petrie  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
Baudouin:  Diaries ]  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948),  p.  146. 
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a  Japanese  military  occupation  must  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  between 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Japan.1  He  was  trying  to  procrastinate, 
in  the  hope  that  reinforcements  might  reach  him  from  some  quarter.  But 
on  20  July  he  was  constrained  by  Vichy  to  hand  over  his  office  to  Decoux.2 

Meanwhile  the  second  Konoye  Cabinet  had  assumed  office  in  Japan. 
It  decided  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Vichy  Government,  through 
Arsene  Henry,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Tokyo.  On  i  August  Matsuoka 
demanded  of  Henry  that  bases  and  transit  facilities  in  Indo-China  should 
be  provided  for  Japanese  troops.  When  Henry  demurred  and  said  that 
this  was  equivalent  to  asking  France  to  go  to  war  with  China,  Matsuoka 
said  that,  unless  Vichy  quickly  complied,  the  Japanese  would  use  force.3 
In  Hanoi,  Colonel  Kenryo  Sato,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Japanese  South 
China  Army,  who  had  temporarily  replaced  Nishihara,  gave  a  similar 
ultimatum  to  Decoux.  The  Vichy  Government,  at  the  instance  of  their 
Foreign  Minister,  Paul  Baudouin,  a  former  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Indo- 
China,  decided  on  3  August  to  reject  the  Japanese  ultimatum  but  to 
express  readiness  to  come  to  an  agreement  whereby  Japan  would  receive 
military  facilities  in  Indo-China  for  the  duration  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict,  in  return  for  a  Japanese  recognition  of  French  sovereignty  in 
Indo-China.  Baudouin  communicated  the  French  Government’s  decision 
to  Sawada  (Japanese  envoy  at  Vichy),  who  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  Tokyo.  Decoux  was  ordered  to  resist  any  attempt 
by  the  Japanese  South  China  Army  to  enter  Indo-China.4  Baudouin 
also  instructed  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Count  Saint- 
Quentin,  to  inform  the  American  Government  of  the  Japanese  demands 
‘and  to  point  out  very  clearly  indeed  that  our  resistance  would  in  a  large 
measure  depend  upon  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  support  eventually 
given  in  the  matter  by  the  United  States’.3  The  American  Government 
replied  on  6  August  in  terms  which  made  it  clear  that  no  military  aid 
would  be  forthcoming.6  The  State  Department  did,  however,  instruct  Grew 
to  tell  Matsuoka  that  the  American  Government  were  seriously  perturbed 
over  the  repeated  Japanese  demands,  and  that  their  pronouncements  in 
April  and  May  against  intervention  in  the  East  Indies  should  be  taken  to 
apply  also  to  Indo-China.  At  a  meeting  with  Grew  on  7  August,  Matsuoka 
would  not  reveal  exactly  what  the  Japanese  demands  had  been,  but  he 
told  Grew  that  Vichy  had  already  accepted  them  in  principle.7  However, 
Matsuoka  did  tell  Henry  that  the  Japanese  aide-memoire  was  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  ultimatum  ;8  and  this  move  of  Matsuoka’s  allowed  negotia- 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6877. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  603. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6878. 

4  Baudouin:  Diaries,  pp.  188-9.  5  Ibid.  p.  188. 

6  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  10. 

7  3apan  ■  1931-1941,  ii.  289-91.  8  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  p.  193. 
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tions  to  continue.  On  9  August  the  Japanese  Vice-Foreign  Minister, 
Ohashi,  gave  Henry  a  draft  of  the  proposed  exchange  of  notes  on  political 
and  military  affairs  in  Indo-China.  Henry  at  once  objected  that  this  was 
worded  in  much  too  vague  a  form  and  might  mean  that  the  Japanese  were 
at  liberty  to  use  airfields  and  station  troops  anywhere  in  Indo-China,  and 
he  refused  to  accept  it.  The  next  day  Ohashi  gave  him  a  revised  version,  in 
which  the  Province  of  Tongking  was  specified  as  the  region  in  which  these 
facilities  were  desired.  Henry  still  considered  this  too  sweeping  and  said 
that  the  airfields  needed  by  Japan  ought  to  be  specified.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  for  military  secrecy,  Ohashi  refused  to  do  so  and  insisted 
on  prompt  agreement.1  On  12  August  Sawada  told  Baudouin  that  the 
Japanese  Government  expected  complete  and  rapid  compliance  with 
their  demands.2 

Baudouin  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Japanese  demands  as  they 
stood,  but  he  felt  that  concessions  must  be  made  to  Japan,  since,  in  his 
view,  Indo-China  could  not  defend  itself  against  a  Japanese  attack.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  by  General  Weygand,  General  Buhrer,  the  Chief 
of  the  Colonial  General  Staff,  and  Lemery,  Minister  for  the  Colonies.  But 
Baudouin  stood  firm  and  contradicted  Buhrer’s  highly  optimistic  estimate 
of  the  strength  of  the  French  forces  in  Indo-China.  He  secured  the  tardy 
support  of  the  Ministers  for  War  and  Air,  and  on  15  August  the  Vichy 
Cabinet  agreed  to  the  reply  that  he  had  drafted.  This  refused  the  Japan¬ 
ese  proposals  of  10  August,  but  offered  to  permit  the  transport  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  supplies  through  Indo-China  for  the  Japanese  forces 
operating  against  China.  In  return,  Japan  was  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Indo-China,  while  France  was  to  recognize  the  special  im¬ 
portance  of  the  interests  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East.3  This  French  reply  did 
not  give  the  Japanese  what  they  wanted,  and,  when  it  was  communicated 
to  Matsuoka,  he  threatened  to  send  in  the  Japanese  army.  On  16  August 
Henry  reported  that  the  Japanese  would  not  abate  their  demands  and 
that,  if  Vichy  did  not  agree  to  let  their  troops  in,  they  would  force  their 
way  in.  Baudouin,  who  believed  that  resistance  would  mean  the  loss  of  all 
Indo-China,  decided  to  yield,  and  on  the  same  day  he  persuaded  the 
Cabinet  to  agree.  Henry  was  instructed  that,  in  return  for  a  Japanese 
pledge  to  respect  French  sovereignty  over  Indo-China,  Vichy  would  order 
its  military  authorities  there  to  conclude  an  agreement  giving  facilities  to 
the  Japanese  army.  On  1 7  August  Baudouin  informed  the  American  charge 
d’affaires  at  Vichy  of  what  had  happened  about  Indo-China.  He  asked 
Washington  to  warn  Tokyo  that  the  military  facilities  to  be  accorded  to 
the  Japanese  in  Indo-China  must  expire  with  the  end  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict.4  The  State  Department  however,  refused  to  make  this  demarche, 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6887-8,  6892-3.  2  Baudouin:  Diaries,  p.  199. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  1 99-20 x.  4  Ibid.  pp.  203-5. 
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on  the  ground  that  it  would  imply  acquiescence  in  a  temporary  Japanese 
occupation  of  Indo-China.1 

On  the  night  of  2 1  August  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  army,  told  Henry  that,  for  the  time  being,  only  three  air 
bases  would  be  asked  for,  at  Hanoi,  Phulan  Thuang,  and  Phutho,  and  that 
the  Japanese  forces  to  be  stationed  at  these  would  not  exceed  5,000-6,000 
men.  The  routes  of  passage  for  the  Japanese  army  were  to  be  by  way  of  the 
Haiphong-Hanoi-Laokay  and  the  Hanoi-Langson  railway  lines,  but  the 
Japanese  would  give  no  figure  for  the  troops  to  be  sent  along  these  routes.2 
The  Japanese  agreed  that  these  privileges  should  be  temporary,  but  they 
remained  silent  about  a  definite  recognition  of  French  sovereignty.  On 
21  August  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington  reported  that  Sumner 
Welles  had  told  him  that,  since  the  American  Government  could  not 
assist  Vichy  against  the  Japanese,  they  could  not  reproach  Vichy  for  grant¬ 
ing  military  facilities  to  Japan.3  On  17  August  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
at  Vichy  had  told  Baudouin  that  Germany  did  not  favour  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Indo-China.4  But  the  Germans  would  give  no  overt  support  to 
Vichy.  Matsuoka  had  twice  asked  Berlin  to  influence  Vichy  to  yield. 
In  reply  Ribbentrop  told  Ott  that  Germany’s  influence  over  French  policy 
was  limited.5  In  fact,  the  Germans  did  not  help  either  side. 

Baudouin  stood  firm  in  demanding  a  Japanese  guarantee  of  French 
sovereignty  in  Indo-China,  and  on  27  August  he  received  word  from 
Henry  that  Matsuoka  had  agreed.  Thereupon  Baudouin,  despite  some 
further  opposition  from  Lemery,  sent  instructions  to  Henry  to  conclude 
the  agreement.6  On  the  30th  an  exchange  of  notes  took  place  in  Tokyo 
between  Henry  and  Matsuoka.  France  recognized  the  economic  and 
political  predominance  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  and  agreed  to  concede 
to  her  economic  privileges  in  Indo-China  superior  to  those  accorded  to 
third  Powers.  On  the  understanding  that  the  military  privileges  required 
were  intended  only  to  facilitate  the  ending  of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict 
and  that  they  would  therefore  be  limited  and  temporary  in  character, 
the  French  Government  signified  that  they  were  prepared  to  order  the 
General  Officer  commanding  their  forces  in  Indo-China  to  settle  the 
details  with  the  Japanese  General  in  command  at  Hanoi.  France  was 
not  to  be  involved  in  any  expenditure  and  was  to  receive  compensation 
should  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  spread  to  Indo-China  as  a  consequence 
of  the  facilities  granted  to  the  Japanese  forces.  Japan  in  return  guaranteed 
respect  for  French  rights  and  interests  in  the  Far  East — in  particular, 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  12. 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6912-13. 

3  Baudouin:  Diaries,  pp.  211-12.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  this  conversation  in  the 
State  Department  archives  (Langer  and  Gleason,  loc.  cit.). 

4  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  p.  205.  5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6295-6. 

6  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  pp.  218-22. 
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French  sovereignty  over  Indo-China  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  Indo- 
China.  She  also  agreed  to  the  French  stipulations  concerning  the  military 
facilities  to  be  accorded  to  her  in  Indo-China.1 

At  Hanoi  Admiral  Decoux  did  not  want  to  give  in  to  the  Japanese. 
General  Martin,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Indo- 
China,  was  confident  that  he  could  resist  a  Japanese  attack.2  So,  on  24 
August,  Decoux  had  advised  Vichy  not  to  yield.  On  the  31st  he  was 
instructed  to  conclude  an  agreement,  but  to  resist  the  Japanese  if  they 
used  force.  In  the  event  of  the  Chinese  invading  Indo-China — as  the 
Chungking  Government  had  threatened  to  do — Decoux  was  instructed  to 
let  in  the  Japanese.3  Decoux  and  Martin  were  still  reluctant  to  obey. 
Nishihara  threatened  force  and  Sawada  appealed  to  Baudouin,  who  told 
him  that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  Decoux.4  Decoux  had  rejected 
Nishihara’s  ultimatum,  and  Nishihara  had  said  that  the  Japanese  army 
would  attack  on  5  September.  Baudouin  supported  Decoux’s  action  in 
rejecting  the  ultimatum  and  appealed  to  Tokyo,  where  the  Japanese 
Government  disavowed  Nishihara  and  withdrew  the  ultimatum.5  This 
move  enabled  a  preliminary  agreement  to  be  signed  on  4  September  be¬ 
tween  Martin  and  Nishihara.  The  agreement  provided  that  the  number 
of  Japanese  personnel,  including  non-combatants,  at  the  bases  to  be 
granted  to  Japan  in  Indo-China  should  never  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
2 5, ooo  troops  for  which  Japan  was  demanding  passage  through  Tongking. 
Until  a  final  agreement  on  details  should  be  reached,  no  Japanese  troops 
were  to  enter  Indo-China.  Any  violation  of  this  clause  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  the  agreement  and  would  entitle  the  French  to  regain  their 
freedom  of  action.  Nishihara  expected  the  agreement  on  details  to  be 
concluded  on  6  September,  but  his  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  On  that 
day  a  Japanese  battalion  crossed  the  border  near  Langson  and,  despite 
Nishihara’s  explanation  that  this  action  was  unauthorized,  Decoux 
declared  it  to  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement  of  4  September  and  broke  off 
the  negotiations.6  Moreover,  since  Tokyo  was  unwilling  to  publish,  in  the 
proposed  press  communique,  the  Japanese  guarantee  to  respect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Indo-China,  Baudouin  instructed  Decoux  not  to 
sign  the  military  agreement  until  the  Japanese  Government  gave  way  on 
this  point.7  The  French  were  also  complaining  of  Siamese  aggression,  and 
refused  to  accept  Ohashi’s  assurance  that  Japan  was  not  at  the  back  of 
this.8  In  suspecting  this,  however,  they  were  doing  Tokyo  an  injustice. 

On  5  September  Baudouin  had  told  the  American  charge  d’affaires  at 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6396-9. 

2  Admiral  Jean  Decoux:  A  la  bane  de  I’Indochine;  histoire  de  mon  Gouvernement  General,  1940-1945 
(Paris,  Plon,  1949),  pp.  101-2. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  104-6.  4  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6928-9. 

5  Baudouin:  Diaries,  pp.  227-30.  6  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6930,  6940-8. 

7  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  p.  235.  8  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6931-2. 
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Vichy  about  the  Henry-Matsuoka  agreement  and  the  situation  in  Indo- 
China.1  Hull  protested  bitterly  against  the  French  submission  and  the 
concession  of  special  privileges  to  Japan  in  Indo-China.  But  he  refused  to 
go  beyond  protests  and  economic  reprisals.  When,  on  16  September, 
Lothian,  the  British  Ambassador,  proposed  joint  military  aid  to  Indo- 
China,  Hull  refused  and  warned  Lothian  that,  if  America  were  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  result  would  be  a  serious  curtailment  of 
American  supplies  to  Britain.2  Decoux  hoped  to  obtain  American  arms, 
including  aircraft,  but  Washington  had  little  to  spare,  and  finally  decided 
against  selling  any  to  the  French.  On  13  September  Baudouin  instructed 
Decoux  to  resume  the  negotiations  with  the  Japanese.  At  the  same  time 
he  appealed  to  Germany  to  counsel  moderation  in  Tokyo,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  also  declined  a  Chinese  offer  of  help ;  for  a  Chinese  division,  without 
aircraft,  would  be  no  match  for  the  Japanese.3 

At  Hanoi  on  1 7  September  Nishihara  demanded  the  use  of  six  airfields 
and  the  admission  of  25,000  Japanese  troops  into  Tongking.  Vichy  in¬ 
structed  Decoux  to  refuse  these  terms.  On  the  19th  the  Japanese  replied 
with  an  ultimatum  handed  by  Ohashi  to  Henry  in  Tokyo  and  by  Nishihara 
to  Decoux  at  Hanoi.  The  Japanese  now  demanded  the  right  to  station 
32,000  men  in  Tongking,  and  declared  that  their  army  would  enter 
Indo-China  on  22  September,  whether  the  detailed  agreement  had  been 
concluded  or  not.  Vichy,  while  again  appealing  to  Tokyo,  instructed 
Decoux  to  refuse  this,  even  if  it  meant  war.  The  Japanese  Government 
then  retreated  once  again.  It  withdrew  the  ultimatum  and  agreed  that 
the  Japanese  garrisons  in  Indo-China  should  not  exceed  6,000  men.4  So, 
on  22  September,  the  agreement  on  details  was  finally  signed.  The 
Japanese  were  given  the  use  of  three  airfields  in  Tongking,  with  the  right 
to  station  6,000  troops  on  them,  and  they  were  also  given  the  right  to  send 
not  more  than  25,000  men  through  Tongking  to  attack  the  Chinese  in 
Yunnan.  A  separate  agreement  provided  that  a  division  of  the  Japanese 
South  China  Army  might  be  evacuated  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Langson  via  Tongking  to  Canton.5  But  the  Japanese  South  China  Army, 
which  had  been  chafing  at  the  bit,  now  broke  loose  and  attacked  the 
French  at  Langson.  The  Annamese  levies  fled,  and  the  considerable 
numbers  of  Germans  in  the  Foreign  Legion  appear  also  to  have  been 
disaffected.6  In  consequence  the  French  sustained  a  crushing  defeat, 
which  revealed  that  Baudouin’s  estimate  of  the  military  situation  had  been 
more  accurate  than  that  of  Buhrer  and  Martin.7  Decoux  and  Baudouin 
appealed  to  Tokyo,  and  the  Emperor  issued  a  personal  order  to  the 


1  Baudouin:  Diaries,  p.  231.  2  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  904-7. 

3  Baudouin,  op.  cit.  pp.  238-42.  4  Ibid.  pp.  243-4. 

5  Decoux:  A  ta  bane  de  VIndochine,  p.  1 12.  6  Chicago  Daily  News,  7  October  1940. 

7  Baudouin  (op.  cit.  p.  250)  noted:  ‘How  right  I  was  not  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  soldiers.’ 
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Japanese  troops  to  stop  their  advance.1  This  order  was  obeyed,  and  Tojo, 
the  War  Minister  in  Tokyo,  followed  it  up  by  removing  General  Ando,  the 
commander  responsible,  and  his  staff,  and  court-martialling  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers.2  The  Japanese  apologized  to  the  French,  returned  the 
piisoneis  whom  they  had  taken,  and  evacuated  Langson.  The  Japanese 
division  which  had  caused  the  trouble  was  evacuated  via  Haiphong. 
Nishihara,  who  had  been  unable  to  control  the  South  China  Army,  was 
replaced  on  2  October  by  General  Sumita.3 

Meanwhile  a  new  threat  to  Indo-China  had  emerged.  Since  1938  Siam 
had  been  ruled  by  Marshal  Luang  Pibul  Songgram  as  virtual  dictator.4 
He  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  Pan-Thai  movement,  which  aimed  at 
the  enlargement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  to  embrace  all  peoples  of  Thai 
extraction.  This  Pan-Thai  policy  was  indicated  in  the  Marshal’s  decree 
that  Siam  should  henceforth  be  known  as  ‘Thailand’.5  Extreme  Siamese 
nationalists  hoped  for  the  recovery  of  all  territories  over  which  their  kings 
had  ever  exercised  suzerainty,  whether  or  not  inhabited  by  Thai  people. 
Hitherto,  however,  Siam  had  been  cautious,  and  had  kept  out  of  trouble. 
On  12  June  1940  she  had  signed  non-aggression  pacts  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  France.  These  provided  for  respect  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  contracting  parties  and  bound  each  of  them  to  refrain  from  giving  aid 
to  any  third  Power  with  which  the  other  party  might  be  at  war.  A  similar 
pact  had  been  signed  by  Siam  with  Japan,  but  Japan,  who  was  anxiously 
working  to  increase  her  influence  in  Siam,  introduced  a  provision  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  consultation  upon  matters  of  mutual  con¬ 
cern.6 

For  some  time  the  Siamese  Government  had  sought  to  obtain  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Mekong  river  frontier  between  Siam  and  Indo-China  which 
would  have  assigned  to  Siam  the  islands  on  the  Siamese  side  of  the  thalweg 
(deep  water  channel).  Under  the  existing  treaties  all  islands  in  the  river 
were  French  possessions.  Pending  a  settlement  of  this  question  the  Franco- 
Siamese  treaty  remained  unratified.  After  the  fall  of  France  the  Vichy 
Government  listened  to  representations  from  Lepissier,  the  French 
Minister  at  Bangkok,  and  agreed  to  the  change,  proposing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  mixed  Boundary  Commission.  Decoux,  who  wanted  no  truck¬ 
ling  to  the  Siamese  and  who  had  not  been  consulted  on  this  point,  was 
annoyed.7  The  Japanese  demands  on  France  in  regard  to  Indo-China 
evidently  encouraged  the  Siamese  now  to  go  farther.  Pamphlets  began  to 
appear  in  Bangkok  demanding  the  retrocession  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

1  Decoux:  A  la  barre  de  V Indochine,  p.  1 17. 

2  So  Tojo  told  the  Tokyo  Tribunal  after  the  war  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  36203-4). 

3  Decoux,  op.  cit.  pp.  119-20;  Baudouin:  Diaries,  pp.  251-2. 

4  Sir  Josiah  Crosby:  Siam:  The  Crossroads  (London,  Hollis  &  Carter,  1045),  pp.  82-qi. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  111-12.  6  jbicj.  pp.  56-57. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  117-18;  Decoux,  op.  cit.  pp.  128-31. 
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Against  these  the  French  Minister  duly  protested,  while  the  American  and 
British  Ministers  made  a  demarche  in  favour  of  the  status  quo.  Baudouin 
asked  the  Japanese  Government  to  do  the  same,  but  they  refused  to 
intervene.  On  17  September  the  Siamese  Minister  at  Vichy  formally 
demanded  that  the  cession  of  French  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mekong  should  precede  the  ratification  of  the  non-aggression  pact.  He 
also  required  France  to  promise  in  advance  that,  when  she  relinquished 
her  sovereignty  over  Indo-China,  she  would  return  Laos  and  Cambodia 
to  Siam.  Baudouin  told  him  that  these  demands  could  not  even  be  con¬ 
sidered.1  He  reiterated  this  when,  on  30  September,  the  Siamese  Minister 
again  put  forward  his  demands.  Sporadic  hostilities  now  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Siam  and  the  French  forces  in  Indo-China.2 

The  Siamese  Government  had  evidently  expected  a  general  Japanese 
attack  upon  Indo-China  and  the  collapse  of  the  French  administration 
there.  When,  instead  of  this,  the  French  came  to  terms  with  Japan,  the 
Siamese  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  Decoux  sent  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  Siam  alone  had  not  the  strength  to 
enforce  her  demands.  So  Luang  Pibul  determined  to  appeal  to  Tokyo  for 
aid.  It  appears,  from  an  account  of  the  subsequent  negotiations  which  was 
later  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry,  that,  contrary 
to  the  French  belief,  Tokyo  had  not  incited  Bangkok  to  make  demands  on 
Indo-China.  The  Siamese  move  was,  indeed,  an  embarrassment  to  Japan, 
for  she  wanted  the  French  to  yield  peacefully  to  her  own  demands.3  It  was 
true  that  the  Japanese  had  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  Indo-China  in  certain 
eventualities.  They  were  ready  to  give  Tongking  to  China  if  this  would 
induce  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  make  peace.  They  also  envisaged  the  cession 
of  Cambodia  to  Siam.  The  rest  of  Indo-China  would  then  become  an 
Annamese  state,  ostensibly  independent,  but  really  under  Japanese  political 
and  economic  control.4  But  this  was  a  reserve  plan,  and,  as  things  stood, 
the  Japanese  preferred  to  keep  the  French  administration  in  being,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  did  their  bidding. 

On  the  other  hand,  Matsuoka  wanted,  for  both  political  and  economic 
reasons,  to  bring  Siam  into  the  Greater  East  Asia  sphere.  He  was  afraid, 
too,  that,  unless  he  did  something  to  support  Luang  Pibul,  the  latter 
might  get  what  he  wanted  through  British  and  American  aid,  and  that 
Siam  might  then  ally  herself  with  London  and  Washington.  Indeed,  Sir 
Josiah  Crosby,  the  British  Minister  at  Bangkok,  was  urging  that  the 
French  should  be  induced  to  yield  to  Siam,  in  order  to  keep  Siam  from 
lining  up  with  Japan.5  Decoux  believed  that  Lepissier  was  advocating  the 
same  course;  he  was,  however,  recalled  in  November  1940,  and  his  suc- 


1  Baudouin:  Diaries,  pp.  237-8,  241. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6870-1. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  51. 


2  Ibid.  p.  254. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  6977-8. 
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cessor,  Garreau,  was  of  a  different  mind.1  So  was  the  American  Minister 
at  Bangkok,  as  well  as  Grew  in  Tokyo.2  In  Washington,  Hull  thought 
(wrongly)  that  the  Japanese  were  directing  the  Siamese  move.3  It  is 
significant  that  when,  in  late  September,  the  Siamese  sent  a  goodwill 
mission,  headed  by  Luang  Prom  Yodi,  to  Japan,  it  went  by  way  of  Indo- 
China,  and  its  leader  suggested  to  Decoux  that  Siamese  aid  against  Japan 
might  be  obtainable  in  return  for  the  cession  of  territory  that  Siam  desired. 
Decoux  treated  this  overture  with  contempt.4 

The  goodwill  mission  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  20  September,  but  at  first 
the  Japanese  were  cool  in  their  reception  of  its  overtures,  and  professed 
neutrality  in  the  Siamese  quarrel  with  Indo-China.  The  Japanese  attitude 
changed,  however,  when  in  October  the  American  Government  signified 
their  disapproval  of  Siam’s  proceedings  by  stopping  exports  of  American 
aircraft  to  Siam,  and  when,  on  15  October,  Vichy  once  more  rejected 
Siamese  territorial  demands.  Tokyo  now  apparently  felt  that  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  come.  On  5  November  a  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Inner 
Cabinet  decided  to  offer  help  to  Siam  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  territorial 
aspirations,  provided  that  she  agreed  to  co-operate,  both  politically  and 
economically,  in  the  establishment  of  Greater  East  Asia.  At  a  second 
Inner  Cabinet  meeting  on  21  November  it  was  agreed  that  Japan  would 
support  Siam,  provided  that  Siam  limited  her  demands  to  the  territory 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mekong  and  to  the  Pakse  region.  Pibul  was  con¬ 
strained  to  agree.5  So,  on  28  November,  Matsuoka  proposed  to  Vichy 
a  ‘peaceful  arbitration’  of  the  dispute  with  Siam.  The  Vichy  Government 
replied,  next  day,  that  they  appreciated  Japan’s  good  intentions  but  were 
unwilling  to  cede  any  territory  to  Siam.  Matsuoka  advised  them  to  re¬ 
consider  this  attitude.  It  ‘would  not’,  he  said,  ‘be  to  the  French  advantage’.6 
Decoux,  who  had  expected  fresh  Japanese  demands  and  who  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  the  Siamese,  had  repeatedly  appealed  to  Washington  for 
arms,  but  without  result.  He  had  also  requested  Vichy  to  send  help.  But 
the  Germans  would  not  allow  Vichy  to  send  aircraft  from  Martinique  to 
Indo-China,  and  the  British  Government  would  not  allow  a  ship  with 
four  battalions  of  Senegalese  troops  on  board  to  proceed  to  Indo-China 
from  Jibuti.7  In  this  situation  the  French  land  forces  were  defeated  by  the 
Siamese  in  an  attempt,  which  they  made  in  mid-January  1941,  to  secure 
better  covering  positions  in  Cambodia.  But,  as  against  this,  the  French 
won  a  naval  victory  on  17  January  off  Koh-Chang  and  sank  the  best  ships 
of  the  Siamese  navy.8 

1  Decoux:  A  la  bane  de  I’lndochine,  pp.  136-8. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  50-51.  3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  985. 

4  Decoux,  op.  cit.  pp.  132-3. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6873.  6  Ibid.  p.  6874. 

7  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  49-50. 

8  Decoux,  op.  cit.  pp.  140-1. 
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These  Franco-Siamese  hostilities  were  promptly  followed  by  a  virtual 
ultimatum  to  the  French  from  the  Japanese  Commander  in  Indo-China, 
demanding  that  an  armistice  should  be  concluded  with  Siam.  On  22 
January  Vichy  agreed  to  Japanese  mediation.  On  28  January  armistice 
negotiations  began  on  board  the  Japanese  cruiser  Natori  in  Saigon  harbour, 
and  on  the  30th  an  agreement  was  reached  under  which  both  sides  were  to 
withdraw  to  positions  ten  kilometres  to  the  rear  of  those  that  they  were 
holding  when  the  fighting  ceased.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  sent  fresh 
troops  to  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  and  made  it  clear  that  force  would  be  used 
if  the  French  did  not  accept  their  mediation.1 

The  Franco-Siamese  negotiations  began  on  7  February  1941  in  Tokyo, 
but  soon  came  to  a  complete  impasse.  The  armistice  was  to  expire  on 
25  February  and  the  French  were  willing  to  resume  the  struggle  with  Siam 
rather  than  yield  to  her  demands.  But  Matsuoka  insisted  upon  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  armistice  until  7  March.  He  produced  a  compromise  plan 
of  his  own.  To  this  the  Siamese  had  grudgingly  to  agree.  Matsuoka 
threatened  dire  consequences  unless  the  French  also  agreed.2  Moreover, 
Matsuoka  induced  Berlin  to  put  pressure  on  Vichy.  He  revealed  the  com¬ 
promise  proposals  to  the  Germans  and  requested  them  to  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  obtain  Vichy’s  acceptance.  This  the  German  Government  did,  as 
was  shown  by  a  Japanese  expression  of  gratitude  to  them,  made  on  12 
March,  for  their  ‘extraordinarily  valuable  and  effective  support’.3  So, 
very  unwillingly  and  saying  that  they  were  yielding,  not  to  Siam,  but  to 
Japan,  the  Vichy  Government  gave  way.  On  6  March  ajoint  communique 
from  the  three  participants  announced  agreement  on  the  principal  matters 
in  dispute.  On  the  nth  the  agreement  was  initialed  and  its  terms  were 
made  public.  By  it,  France  was  to  cede  to  Siam  the  portion  of  Laos 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Mekong,  and  an  area  of  Cambodia 
bounded  by  the  Mekong  as  far  as  Stung  Treng,  and  from  that  point  by  a 
line  running  to  the  Tonle  Sap  (Great  Lake)  and  thence  south-west  to  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  The  ceded  area  was  to  be  demilitarized,  and  equality  of 
treatment  was  to  be  accorded  to  Siamese  and  Indo-Chinese  in  matters  of 
entry,  residence,  and  occupation.  The  Mekong  frontier  was  to  follow  the 
main  channel  of  that  river,  but  the  islands  of  Khong  and  Khone  were  to 
be  under  joint  Franco-Siamese  administration.  The  Siamese  Government 
agreed  to  respect  the  mausoleum  and  royal  palace  of  the  King  of  Luang 
Prabang.  The  award  gave  Siam  about  one-third  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  Laos  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mekong.* 

The  agreement  was  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
Japanese  and  Siamese  Governments,  and  another  between  the  Japanese 
and  French  Governments.  In  these,  Japan  guaranteed  the  ‘final  and  in- 

1  Decoux:  A  la  bane  de  VIndochine,  pp.  141-3;  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6719. 

2  Ibid.  p.  6720.  3  Ibid.  pp.  6444-7.  4  Ibid_  p_  g72I. 
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violable’  character  of  the  settlement,  while  Siam  and  the  French  regime  in 
Indo-China  each  agreed  to  conclude  no  arrangements  with  any  third 
country  which  might  involve  them  in  any  direct  or  indirect  political, 
economic,  or  military  collaboration  against  Japan.1  The  definitive  treaties 
embodying  these  arrangements  were  signed  in  Tokyo  on  9  May  1941. 2 

(2)  The  Threat  to  Singapore 

It  was  suspected  in  both  London  and  Washington  that  Japan’s  action 
in  Indo-China  in  August  and  September  1940,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  her  adherence  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  would  be  the  prelude 
to  further  aggressive  moves  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  On  12  Sep¬ 
tember  1940  Grew  had  sent  his  ‘green  light  telegram’3  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  submitted  that  the  United  States  ought  to  strive  by 
every  means  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific  until  the  end  of  the 
European  war.  This,  he  considered,  could  be  done  only  by  a  policy  of 
firmness,  not  simply  by  registering  disapproval.  If  Japan  could  be  held  in 
check  until  it  became  clear  that  Germany  was  not  going  to  win  in  Europe, 
then  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  Far  Eastern  issues,  on  the  lines  desired  by 
the  United  States,  might  well  be  possible. 

In  Washington  the  first  reaction  to  the  Japanese  moves  was  an  extension 
of  the  licensing  system  to  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  scrap.  The  President 
proclaimed  this  on  30  September,  with  effect  from  16  October.  This  was 
a  sharp  blow  to  Japan,  whose  iron  and  steel  industry  had  drawn  heavily 
on  imports  of  scrap  from  the  United  States.  These  were  now  cut  off, 
because  licences  were  issued  only  for  exports  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  Great  Britain.  On  8  October  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Wash¬ 
ington  delivered  a  sharp  protest  from  Tokyo,  which  said  that  any  further 
restrictions  upon  American  exports  to  Japan  would  make  future  relations 
between  the  two  countries  unpredictable.  Hull  replied  with  much 
indignation.4  But  the  Japanese  warning  had  some  effect.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  including  the  Secretaries  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Treasury,  had  for  some  time  been  pressing  for  an  embargo 
on  oil  exports  to  Japan,  and  in  early  October  they  renewed  this  demand, 
but  Roosevelt  and  Hull  rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  impel  the 
Japanese  to  seize  the  East  Indies.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  Stark,  gave  warning  that  the  United  States  was  unready  for 
war  and  that  in  any  case  war  with  Japan  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
because  the  first  interest  of  the  United  States  was  to  ensure  the  defeat  of 
Hitler.5 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Government  had  been  urging  that  the  American 


1  Ibid.  pp.  6994-7. 

3  See  Grew:  Turbulent  Era,  ii.  1223-9. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  34-35. 


2  Ibid.  p.  6721. 

4  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  222-8. 
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fleet  should  be  sent  to  Singapore,  as  a  deterrent  to  further  Japanese 
aggression.  In  October  1940  Churchill,  in  connexion  with  the  British 
decision  to  reopen  the  Burma  Road,  again  pressed  for  an  American  naval 
visit — ‘the  bigger  the  better’ — to  Singapore.  The  American  Government 
ultimately  decided  against  acceding  to  this  British  request;1  but  the 
United  States  fleet  was  kept  at  Pearl  Harbour — with  fateful  results — 
instead  of  being  sent  back  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  continental  United 
States,  as  its  Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Richardson,  desired. 

For  the  time  being,  things  quieted  down.  But  Japan’s  enforced  ‘media¬ 
tion’  in  the  Siam-Indo-China  quarrel  evoked  renewed  fears  that  she  would 
secure  bases  in  southern  Indo-China  and  Siam,  as  a  prelude  to  joining 
Germany  against  Britain.  London  received  reports  to  this  effect  from 
Tokyo  and  passed  them  on  to  Washington.  On  7  February  1941  Eden 
expressed  to  Shigemitsu,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London,  his  scep¬ 
ticism  about  Japanese  professions  that  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  drew  the  Ambassador’s  attention  to  bellicose 
speeches  made  by  Matsuoka  and  to  the  enlargement  of  Japanese  claims  to 
a  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Asia,  and  he  declared  that  his  Government 
could  not  accept  Japan’s  claim  to  a  right  to  mediate  in  Far  Eastern  con¬ 
flicts;  they  considered  that  her  wish  to  do  so  was  only  a  pretext  to  secure 
military  and  political  concessions  from  Siam  and  Indo-China.  A  report 
had  now  been  received  from  Sir  Robert  Craigie  in  Tokyo  that  a  crisis  was 
likely  in  the  Far  East  within  two  or  three  weeks.  Eden  asked  if  Britain  was 
to  assume  from  this  that  her  territories  in  the  Far  East  were  in  danger  of  a 
Japanese  attack.  If  so,  he  said,  they  would  be  defended  to  the  limit.  He 
added  that  Japan  might  remember  that  she  had  been  best  off  when  she 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Britain  and  the  United  States.2 

Craigie’s  and  Eden’s  apprehensions  were  not  without  some  foundation. 
On  31  January  Ott  had  reported  to  Berlin  that  ‘activist  circles’  in  Japan 
were  urging  a  surprise  attack  on  Singapore  in  order  to  exclude  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  use  by  American  forces.  Ott  declared  that  he  had  discussed 
with  the  German  military  and  naval  attaches  in  Tokyo  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  Germany  of  such  a  Japanese  move.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  would  mean  a  heavy  blow  to  Britain;  on  the  other,  it  would 
almost  certainly  bring  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  create  a  new 
theatre  of  war  in  the  Pacific  which  would  be  far  removed  from  German 
influence.  Moreover,  while  Japan  stood  to  secure  rich  territories  in 
Malaya  and  the  East  Indies,  she  would  need  their  resources  for  her  own 
war  effort  and  would  no  longer  be  able  to  supply  Germany.  Ott,  therefore, 
requested  instructions  on  the  attitude  that  he  should  take  towards  the 
projected  attack.3  In  a  further  telegram  of  10  February  Ott  reported  a 

1  Langer  and  Gleason :  The  Undeclared.  War ,  pp.  46-47. 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9782-7.  3  Ibid.  pp.  6430-4. 
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conversation  with  Matsuoka.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  had  said 
that  he  had  instructed  Admiral  Nomura — Japanese  Ambassador  designate 
to  the  United  States — to  emphasize  Japan’s  loyalty  to  the  Tripartite  Pact 
and  to  urge  upon  Roosevelt  that  it  would  be  senseless  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  war,  since  this  could  not  prevent  the  defeat  of  Britain.  But, 
Matsuoka  had  said,  should  such  American  intervention  appear  imminent, 
Japan  would  contemplate  an  attack  upon  Singapore  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
venting  America  from  waging  war  in  the  western  Pacific.  Japan  would 
take  such  action  only  in  complete  agreement  with  Germany;  meanwhile, 
the  Japanese  forces  were  making  preparations  for  the  eventuality.1 

Eden,  in  informing  Hopkins  (then  in  London  on  Lend-Lease  business) 
of  his  conversation  on  7  February  with  Shigemitsu,  had  expressed  his 
belief  that  Japan,  instigated  by  Germany,  meant  to  cut  the  sea  routes 
between  Britain  and  Australasia,  both  via  the  Gape  and  via  Suez.2 
Halifax  (Lothian’s  successor  in  Washington)  favoured  a  joint  declaration 
by  Britain  and  the  United  States  that  a  Japanese  attack  on  British  or 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Far  East  would  mean  war  with  both  Powers. 
Failing  this,  he  proposed  a  stern  warning  to  Nomura  by  Roosevelt  and  the 
dispatch  of  American  warships  to  Singapore.3  But  Washington  was  un¬ 
prepared  for  anything  of  the  sort,  although  Roosevelt  did  give  Nomura  a 
relatively  mild  warning  when  he  received  him  on  14  February.4  On  that 
very  day,  as  it  happened,  Dooman,  the  American  Counsellor  of  Embassy 
in  Tokyo,  gave  the  Japanese  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  much 
plainer  warning,  though  an  unauthorized  one.5  Dooman  told  Ohashi  that 
‘it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  American  people,  while  pouring 
munitions  into  Britain,  would  look  with  complacency  upon  the  cutting  of 
communications  between  Britain  and  British  dominions  and  colonies 
overseas.  If,  therefore,  Japan  or  any  other  nation  were  to  prejudice  the 
safety  of  these  communications  .  .  .  she  would  have  to  expect  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  United  States.’  When  Ohashi  asked  directly  if  a  Japanese 
attack  upon  Singapore  would  mean  war  with  the  United  States,  Dooman 
replied  that  ‘the  logic  of  the  situation  would  inevitably  raise  that  question’. 
Ohashi  said  that  he  had  repeatedly  told  Graigie  that  Japan  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  whatever  of  moving  towards  Singapore  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
unless  she  were  ‘pressed’  by  other  nations  through  the  imposition  of  em¬ 
bargoes  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  sending  of  an  American  fleet  to 
Singapore. 

Matsuoka  had  already  instructed  Shigemitsu  to  term  Craigie’s  report 
‘  a  ridiculous  fantasy’  and  to  deny  any  intention  of  making  trouble  with 

1  Ibid.  p.  6455. 

2  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  258-9;  Eng.  edition,  i.  258-9. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  324-5. 

4  Ibid.  p.  325;  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  387-9. 
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Great  Britain.1  He  repeated  this  disavowal  to  Graigie  on  15  February  and 
said  that  Japan  would  not  demand  a  quid  pro  quo  for  her  mediation  in  the 
dispute  between  Siam  and  Indo-China.  But  he  admitted  that  people  in 
Japan  whom  he  termed  ‘extremists’  were  calling  for  this.  Graigie  warned 
him  that  Britain  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  any  serious  increase  in 
Japanese  forces  in  Indo-China.2  Matsuoka  also  sent  a  memorandum  to 
Eden  in  which  he  disclaimed  any  aggressive  intentions  against  Britain  and 
once  more  asserted  that  the  purpose  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  to  prevent 
the  war  in  Europe  from  spreading.  He  again  denied  that  Japan  meant  to 
demand  anything  in  return  for  her  mediation  between  Siam  and  Indo- 
China.  His  closing  words  were :  ‘Japan,  deeply  impressed  as  she  is  with  an 
early  restoration  of  peace,  is  fully  prepared  to  act  as  a  mediator,  not  only 
in  Greater  East  Asia,  but  anywhere  the  world  over,  or  to  take  whatever 
action  is  calculated  to  recover  normal  conditions.’3  This  last  sentence  was 
probably  just  meaningless  rhetoric.  But  the  British  Government  read  it  as 
an  offer,  instigated  by  Germany,  to  mediate  between  Germany  and  Britain. 
The  supposed  offer  was  made  public  in  Tokyo  through  an  indiscretion — 
apparently  calculated — on  the  part  of  the  deputy  spokesman  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  Ishii,  who  gave  parts  of  the  memorandum  to  the  press.4 
German  anger  was  aroused  by  the  implied  suggestion  that  Germany 
needed  peace;  and  on  25  February  Oshima  reported  from  Berlin  that 
Ribbentrop  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
Tripartite  Pact,  but  that  he  (Oshima)  had  managed  to  mollify  him.5  The 
pro-German  elements  in  Japan  were  also  up  in  arms,  and  Matsuoka  had 
hastily  to  deny  that  the  Axis  Powers  had  ever  suggested  mediation  and  to 
say  that  he  had  been  merely  expressing  a  personal  view.6 

Churchill,  who  had  been  informed  of  some  excitement  and  possible 
preparations  for  departure  among  Japanese  residents  in  London,  told 
Roosevelt  on  15  February  that,  while  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  Japanese 
would  attack  Singapore  directly,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  might  seize 
points  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and,  what  was  worse,  raid  the  coasts  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  British  trade  routes  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  If  Britain  had  to  cope  with  this,  that  would 
seriously  weaken  her  war  effort  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  He  there¬ 
fore  appealed  to  Roosevelt  to  do  all  that  he  could  ‘to  inspire  the  Japanese 
with  the  fear  of  a  double  war’,  i.e.  one  with  the  United  States  as  well  as 
with  Britain.7  However,  on  20  February,  Churchill  reported  better  news 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9794-802. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  327. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  10046.  The  date  of  the  memorandum  is  given  as  17  February,  but 
Matsuoka  referred  to  it  in  his  talk  with  Craigie  on  15  February. 

4  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  1 14. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9826-7.  6  Ibid.  p.  9813. 

7  Churchill,  iii.  157-8;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  178-9. 
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about  Japan  and  said  that  Matsuoka’s  forthcoming  visit  to  Europe  might 
‘well  be  a  diplomatic  sop  to  cover  absence  of  action  against  Great  Britain’.1 

On  24  February  Churchill  had  a  conversation  with  Shigemitsu.2  The 
British  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  the  former  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and 
of  his  own  friendly  feelings  towards  Japan.  He  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  attacking  her,  but  added  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if,  in  addition  to  the 
China  conflict,  Japan  got  into  a  war  with  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Shigemitsu  replied  that  Japan  had  no  intention  of  attacking  either  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  and  he  disclaimed  any  designs  upon  Singapore,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  or  Australia.  Churchill  reminded  him  of  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact  and  said  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if  a  pact  ‘so  much  in 
favour  of  Germany  and  so  little  in  favour  of  Japan’  had  not  got  some 
secret  provisions.  He  added  that  the  Pact  had  been  a  great  mistake  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Japanese  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
had  been  an  important  factor  in  uniting  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Churchill  also  gave  Shigemitsu  a  memorandum  in  reply  to  Matsuoka’s 
message  of  17  February.  This  repudiated  any  suggestion  of  a  negotiated 
peace  with  the  Axis  Powers.  It  declared  that 

it  would  be  a  matter  of  profoundest  regret  to  H.M.  Government  if,  by  any 
circumstances,  Japan  and  this  country  were  to  become  embroiled,  and  this  not 
only  because  of  their  recollection  of  the  years  during  which  the  two  countries 
were  happily  united  in  alliance,  but  also  because  such  a  melancholy  event  would 
both  spread  and  prolong  the  war,  without  however,  in  the  opinion  of  H.M. 
Government,  altering  its  conclusion. 

Matsuoka  replied  on  27  February.  He  denied  any  intention  of  proposing 
formal  mediation;  reaffirmed  the  peaceful  purposes  of  the  Tripartite  Pact; 
but  declared  that  Japan  would  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  her  obligations 
under  it.3  On  4  March  Shigemitsu  conveyed  the  substance  of  this  reply  to 
Churchill.  On  this  occasion,  Churchill  suggested  to  Shigemitsu  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Tripartite  Pact  which  obliged  Japan  to  go  to  war,  and 
to  this  the  Japanese  Ambassador  ‘tacitly  assented’.  Churchill  gathered 
from  this  that  Japan  was  not  likely  to  attack  Britain  ‘unless  and  until  she 
is  sure  we  are  going  to  be  defeated’.4 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  Japanese,  knowing 
nothing  of  Hitler’s  decision  to  attack  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  still  expecting 
a  German  invasion  of  England,  were  awaiting  that  eventuality  before 
making  any  move.  But  the  diplomatic  exchanges  of  February  1941  had 
one  most  important  consequence.  They  appear  to  have  convinced  the 
Japanese  that  they  could  not  attack  Singapore  or  the  Netherlands  East 

1  Ibid.  pp.  158-9  and  179  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  159  and  179-80  respectively. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9818-23,  9835-6. 

4  Churchill,  iii.  160;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  180-1. 
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Indies  without  incurring  war  with  the  United  States.  German  attempts 
to  persuade  them  of  the  contrary  fell  on  deaf  ears.  This  resulted  in  yet 
another  divergence  of  policy  between  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  Germans  wanted  Japan  to  attack  Singapore  at  once,  as  a  means  of 
bringing  Britain  to  her  knees  and  forcing  her  to  sue  for  peace.  On  23 
February  at  Fuschl  Ribbentrop  told  Oshima  that  the  occupation  of  Singa¬ 
pore  ‘must  take  place  with  lightning  speed  and,  if  at  all  possible,  without 
a  declaration  of  war  and  in  the  midst  of  peace’.  This,  he  said,  would 
cripple  England  and  would  also  deter  the  United  States  from  coming  into 
the  war.  Oshima  replied  that  preparations  for  the  occupation  of  Singapore 
were  going  on  and  that  these  would  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
May.  But,  he  added,  it  was  felt  in  Japan  that,  for  safety’s  sake,  these 
preparations  must  envisage  war  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  with 
Britain.  The  attack  on  Singapore  must  come  from  the  land,  as  it  wasjudged 
too  difficult  to  attempt  it  by  sea  alone.  The  plan  of  operations  provided 
for  the  occupation  of  Hongkong  and  also  the  Philippines  in  case  of  need, 
and  it  would  be  carried  out  in  co-ordination  with  the  development  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  This  was  not  in  the  least  what  Ribbentrop  wanted,  and 
he  again  pressed  his  idea  of  an  immediate  surprise  attack  upon  Singapore 
alone.  Oshima,  possibly  out  of  politeness,  expressed  agreement  and  said 
that  Konoye  and  Matsuoka  were  also  in  favour  of  an  early  attack  on 
Singapore.  Ribbentrop  replied  that  he  hoped  that  Matsuoka  would 
bring  with  him  the  final  decision  to  attack  Singapore  soon,  as  the  details 
could  be  worked  out  in  Berlin.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  pressed  for 
the  closest  co-operation  between  Japan  and  Germany,  especially  with 
regard  to  publicity,  in  which  connexion  he  referred  to  Matsuoka’s  gaffe 
about  mediation,  which,  evidently,  was  still  a  sore  point  with  Berlin.1 

On  27  February  Ribbentrop  instructed  Ott  to  ‘work  with  all  the  means 
at  your  command  to  the  end  that  Japan  takes  possession  of  Singapore  as 
soon  as  possible  by  surprise’.2  In  Hitler’s  directive  to  the  Wehrmacht  of 
5  March  on  collaboration  with  Japan3  he  declared  that  the  object  was  to 
induce  Japan  to  take  active  measures  in  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  tie  down 
British  forces  there  and  to  divert  American  attention  to  the  Pacific.  He 
said  that  the  common  aim  of  German-Japanese  operations  was  to  crush 
England  and  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  war. 

The  Japanese,  however,  had  no  intention  of  fighting  Germany’s  battles 
for  her.  On  18  March  Raeder  told  Hitler  that,  while  Japan  ought  to 
attack  Singapore  immediately,  Japanese  officers  had  indicated  that  she 
would  do  this  only  if  and  when  German  forces  landed  in  Britain.4  Weiz- 
sacker,  in  a  memorandum  to  Ribbentrop  of  24  March,  came  to  much  the 
same  conclusion.  He  remarked  that,  although  Germany  could  offer  cer- 

2  Ibid.  p.  6468. 

4  Ibid.  p.  672  (167-C). 
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tain  inducements  to  Japan,  such  as  renunciation  of  all  German  claims  to 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  to  former  German  possessions  in  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  mediation  in  the  China  conflict  or  the  recognition  of  the 
Wang  Ching-wei  regime,  he  did  not  think  that  these  offers  would  have 
much  effect.  He  considered  that  Japan’s  entry  into  war  with  Britain 
depended  on  further  German  victories.1  Ott,  who  had  been  recalled  to 
Berlin  to  take  part  in  the  conversations  with  Matsuoka,  reported  that  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  General  Staffs  in  Japan  had  both  said 
that  they  were  preparing  for  the  attack  on  Singapore.  But  the  navy  was 
worried  about  American  submarine  and  air  warfare  against  Japan’s  lines 
of  communication,  should  the  Philippines  be  left  unsubdued.  They  were 
also  nervous  about  a  transfer  of  British  naval  forces  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Pacific.  The  army,  for  its  part,  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  make  no  hostile  move,  and  was  not  willing  to  be 
involved  in  war  with  Britain  without  such  an  assurance.2 

This  was  the  background  to  the  German-Japanese  conversations  in 
Berlin  at  the  end  of  March  and  on  4  and  5  April.3  In  these,  both  Hitler 
and  Ribbentrop  strove  to  convince  Matsuoka  that  the  war  against  Britain 
was  as  good  as  won.  (Their  assurances  with  respect  to  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
already  been  described.)4  With  regard  to  Britain,  Hitler  asserted  that  she 
was  tied  down  in  Europe  and  that  the  objective  of  the  Axis  was  now  the 
destruction  of  the  British  world  empire.  The  United  States,  he  main¬ 
tained,  was  not  yet  ready  to  intervene,  and  he  held  that  now  was  the  most 
favourable  moment  for  Japan  to  strike  and  so  to  help  in  the  destruction  of 
British  power.  He  added  that,  if  this  favourable  moment  were  let  slip  and 
the  European  conflict  were  to  end  in  some  sort  of  compromise,  France 
and  Britain  would  recover  after  a  few  years  and  would  be  joined  by 
America  in  a  three-Power  coalition  against  Japan.  Hitler  went  on  to  say 
that  Germany  and  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  interest  in  East  Asia 
and  so  had  no  objection  to  the  realization  of  Japanese  aims  in  that  region. 
Therefore,  Japan  ought  to  join  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  securing  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Britain.  Ribbentrop,  echoing  his  Fuhrer’s  ideas,  was 
especially  vehement  in  advocating  a  speedy  Japanese  attack  on  Singapore. 

Matsuoka’s  reply  was  in  key  with  his  bombastic  character.  He  declared 
that  he  had  been  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with  the  Axis  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  When  that  war  had  started,  he  had  pressed 
for  an  immediate  Japanese  attack  on  Singapore,  ‘since  he  did  not  favor  the 
idea  that  Japan  should  join  the  alliance  without  having  made  some 
contribution  toward  bringing  about  the  collapse  of  England’.  But  he  had 
been  overruled.  He  agreed  that  Japan  ought  to  seize  Singapore  as  soon  as 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  6476-7.  2  Ibid.  pp.  6478-9. 

3  For  a  translation  of  the  German  record  of  these  conversations  see  N.S.R.,  pp.  281-316. 

4  See  above,  pp.  604-6. 
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possible.  But,  he  said,  ‘there  were  in  Japan,  as  in  other  countries,  certain 
intellectual  circles  which  only  a  powerful  individual  could  hold  firmly 
under  control.  He  meant  by  that  the  sort  of  person  who  would  like  to 
capture  the  tiger  cub,  but  who  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  den  and  take 
it  away  from  its  mother.’  Some  of  these  people  were  in  influential  positions, 
and  he  had  to  bring  them  round  to  his  point  of  view.  In  this  he  was  certain 
of  ultimate  success.  ‘But  at  the  present  moment  he  could  under  these 
circumstances  make  no  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Empire  that  it 
would  take  action.  .  .  .  He  could  make  no  definite  commitment,  but  he 
would  promise  that  he  personally  would  do  his  utmost  for  the  ends  that 
had  been  mentioned.’ 

This  was  not  very  pleasant  hearing  for  the  leaders  of  the  Reich,  and,  in 
a  later  conversation,  Ribbentrop  again  dwelt  upon  the  impending  collapse 
of  Britain  and  the  great  opportunities  which  lay  before  Japan  if  only  she 
would  take  the  plunge.  He  also  endeavoured  to  assure  Matsuoka  that 
there  was  little  danger  of  American  intervention.  Matsuoka  professed 
agreement  and  said  that  ‘his  tactics  were  based  on  the  safe  assumption  that 
the  whole  Japanese  Nation  would  be  united  at  one  stroke  by  the  sudden 
attack  on  Singapore’.  He  declared  that 

he  was  doing  everything  to  soothe  the  British  with  regard  to  Singapore.  He  was 
acting  as  if  Japan  had  no  designs  whatsoever  on  this  key  point  of  England  in  the 
East.  It  might  therefore  be  that  in  his  words  and  acts  he  would  assume  a 
friendly  manner  towards  the  English.  But  Germany  should  not  be  misled  by 
that.  He  was  assuming  that  manner  not  only  in  order  to  soothe  the  British,  but 
to  mislead  the  pro-British  and  pro-American  elements  in  Japan,  until  he  should 
one  day  suddenly  attack  Singapore. 

He  asked  for  German  assistance  in  the  attack,  to  which  Ribbentrop  replied 
that  he  had  already  asked  Oshima  to  supply  maps  of  Singapore,  ‘so  that 
the  Fiihrer,  who  certainly  must  be  considered  the  greatest  expert  of  modern 
times  on  military  matters,  could  advise  Japan  as  to  the  best  method  for  the 
attack  on  Singapore’.  Matsuoka  said  that  ‘some  junior  naval  officers  who 
were  experts  on  such  matters  and  who  were  good  friends  of  his  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  take  three  months  to  capture  Singapore’,  but  that, 
‘as  a  cautious  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  had  doubled  that  time’. 

In  his  final  interview  with  Hitler,  Matsuoka  again  pressed  for  ‘German 
help  in  the  way  of  furnishing  the  latest  operational  experience  and  the 
newest  technical  improvements  and  discoveries’.  Hitler  agreed  to  provide 
this  information,  and,  with  reference  to  possible  American  intervention, 
said  that,  while  Germany  wished  to  avoid  war  with  the  United  States,  she 
had  made  all  preparations  for  it. 

If  [he  went  on]  Japan  got  into  a  conflict  with  the  United  States,  Germany  on 
her  part  would  take  the  necessary  steps  at  once.  It  made  no  difference  with 
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whom  the  United  States  first  came  into  conflict,  whether  it  was  with  Germany 
or  with  Japan.  They  would  always  be  intent  upon  disposing  of  one  country 
first,  not  with  the  idea  of  then  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  other  country, 
but  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of  it  next.  Therefore,  Germany  would  .  .  . 
promptly  take  part  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  Japan  and  America,  for  the 
strength  of  the  allies  in  the  Three  Power  Pact  lay  in  their  acting  in  common. 
Their  weakness  would  be  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  defeated  separately. 

Matsuoka  replied  that  he  had  always  declared  that,  if  Japan  continued 
along  her  present  course,  she  would  some  day  have  to  fight  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  conflict  might  better  occur  sooner  than  later.  But 
many  people  refused  to  follow  this  line  of  thought  and  considered  him  ‘a 
dangerous  man  with  dangerous  ideas’.  Therefore  he  must  inform  Hitler 

of  the  regrettable  circumstances  [izc]  that  he  (Matsuoka),  as  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister,  in  Japan  itself  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word  about  the  plans  which  he 
had  set  forth  to  the  Ftihrer  and  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister.  In  political  and 
financial  circles  it  would  do  him  much  harm.  .  .  .  Also  ...  he  could  not  state 
how  soon  he  would  be  able  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  or  with  the  Emperor  about  the  questions  which  had  been  discussed. 
He  would  first  have  to  go  into  developments  in  Japan  closely  and  carefully,  in 
order  to  determine  a  favorable  occasion  on  which  to  give  Prince  Konoye  and 
the  Emperor  the  true  picture  about  his  real  plans. 

In  the  meantime,  he  would  say — if  he  were  questioned  about  Singapore — 
that  the  subject  had  been  discussed  only  hypothetically,  and  he  asked  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  secrecy,  no  reference  to  it  should  be  made  in  German 
communications  to  Tokyo.  He  said  that  he  had  confidence  in  German 
discretion,  but  that  he  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  so  confident  about 
Japanese  reticence. 

So  runs  the  German  record  of  the  conversations,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  accuracy,  even  though  Matsuoka  later  denied  that  he  had  said 
anything  about  Singapore  on  this  occasion.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  had 
not  committed  his  Government  to  anything  definite,  and  that,  in  stressing 
the  strength  of  the  anti-war  elements  in  Japan,  he  had  provided  himself 
with  an  avenue  of  escape  from  his  personal  promises.  Hitler  evidently  had 
little  confidence  in  Matsuoka.  As  has  been  noted,  he  did  not  tell  him  about 
Operation  Barbarossa;  and  he  did  say  (falsely)  that  the  Russians  would 
not  be  attacked  by  Germany  if  they  behaved  themselves  to  Germany’s 
satisfaction.  Hitler’s  pledge  to  attack  the  United  States  if  she  attacked 
Japan  was  no  doubt  meant  to  stimulate  Tokyo  into  action  against  Singa¬ 
pore.  But,  save  by  submarine  warfare,  Germany  could  give  Japan  little 
aid  at  sea  against  the  United  States;  and  this  was  a  matter  which  was 
always  of  great  concern  to  the  Japanese  navy.  The  conclusion  drawn  by 
Hitler  from  the  talks  appears  to  have  been  that  not  much  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Japanese  so  long  as  they  were  unsure  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On 
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2 1  June,  in  his  letter  to  Mussolini  announcing  the  German  onslaught  on 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Hitler  mentioned,  among  his  reasons  for  taking  this  action, 
that  the  elimination  of  Russia  would  mean  ‘a  tremendous  relief  for  Japan 
in  East  Asia,  and  thereby  the  possibility  of  a  much  stronger  threat  to 
American  activities  through  Japanese  intervention’.1 

The  British  Government  would  have  liked  Matsuoka  to  come  to  London, 
and  discussed  with  Washington  the  question  of  inviting  him.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  took  the  line  that  Matsuoka  would  be  welcome  if  he  wanted  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  but  that  no  invitation  would  be  issued.  In  lieu  of 
seeing  him  personally,  Churchill  resolved  to  send  him  a  message,  the  text 
of  which  was  first  shown  to  the  American  Government.  The  message  was 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions  ‘which  Tokyo  might  well  consider’.2 
The  questions  in  fact  supplied  their  own  answers  as  Churchill  saw  them. 
They  constituted  a  plain  warning  to  Matsuoka  that,  if  Japan  entered  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  Powers,  she  would  be  defeated  along  with  them, 
and  that  therefore  she  would  do  well  to  wait  and  see  what  happened  in 
Europe.3  Matsuoka  had  summoned  Shigemitsu,  the  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  London,  to  join  him  in  Berlin,  so  Churchill  had  originally  intended 
to  ask  him  to  deliver  the  British  Government’s  message.  But  in  the  end 
Shigemitsu  decided  not  to  go,  and  the  message  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Moscow  where  Matsuoka  was  due.4  Cripps  met 
Matsuoka  on  1 2  April  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  gave  him  the  missive 
there.  Matsuoka  put  it  in  his  pocket  without  opening  it,5  and  did  not  reply 
until  22  April,  after  his  return  to  Tokyo.  His  answer  was  that  Japanese 
foreign  policy  was  decided  after  an  unbiased  scrutiny  of  all  the  facts  and 
a  very  careful  weighing  of  all  the  circumstances,  but  that,  once  decided,  it 
would  be  adhered  to,  very  discreetly,  but  with  determination.6 

Here,  for  the  time  being,  matters  rested.  But  one  consequence  of  the 
nervousness  which  Matsuoka  had  aroused  in  London  and  Washington 
was  a  conference  at  Singapore  attended  by  representatives  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States.  Here,  between  21  and  27  April  1941,  a  plan  for  joint  action  in  the 
event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  any  one  of  the  participants  was  worked 
out.  The  scheme  adopted  proved  unacceptable  to  the  American  Chiefs  of 

1  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  44,  p.  101 ;  N.S.R.,  p.  351. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  352. 

3  Thus  question  4  read:  ‘If  the  United  States  entered  the  war  at  the  side  of  Britain,  and  Japan 
ranged  herself  with  the  Axis  Powers,  would  not  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  two  English-speaking 
nations  enable  them  to  deal  with  Japan  while  disposing  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  Europe?’  (I.M.T. 
Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9689-90.)  Churchill’s  original  form  ran  ‘.  .  .  to  dispose  of  the  Axis  Powers  in 
Europe  before  turning  their  united  strength  upon  Japan’.  This  was  altered  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  State  Department  (Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  352,  note  55). 

4  Churchill,  iii.  167;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  189. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  354. 

6  Churchill,  iii.  171;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  193-4. 
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Staff,  and,  in  any  case,  American  action  in  implementation  of  this  scheme 
could  not  be  counted  upon  unless  Japan  directly  attacked  the  United 
States.1  But  the  Japanese  kept  close  watch  on  these  developments  and 
saw  in  them  a  plan  to  encircle  Japan.2  The  consequence  was  to  strengthen 
the  belief  in  Japanese  naval  circles  that  they  could  not  attack  Singapore  or 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  without  having  to  reckon  on  American  inter¬ 
vention  against  them. 

(3)  Japanese  Pressure  on  the  Netherlands  East  Indies ,  May  igqo  to  June  igqi 

By  April  1941  Japan  had  succeeded  in  bringing  French  Indo-China 
into  the  Greater  East  Asia  sphere  and  had  taken  a  long  step  towards 
imposing  the  same  fate  upon  Siam.  But  she  had  met  with  failure  in  her 
efforts  to  incorporate  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  her  New  Order.  This 
was  a  much  tougher  nut  to  crack,  not  only  because  of  the  proverbial 
stubbornness  of  the  Dutch  character,  which  was  frequently  exemplified 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  but  also  because  Japan  was  not  nearly  so 
well  placed  for  using  force  in  the  East  Indies  as  she  was  in  Indo-China  and 
Siam.  Although  the  Netherlands  had  been  overrun  by  Hitler’s  armies, 
their  Government  had  not  surrendered.  They  were  still  carrying  on  the 
struggle  as  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  direct  attack  upon  their  Far 
Eastern  empire  might  well  involve  Japan  in  hostilities  with  Britain  too. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  had  large  economic  interests  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  and,  as  related  above,  had  reacted  promptly  to  Japanese 
pronouncements  about  the  status  quo  there  in  April  and  May  1940. 3  The 
Japanese  Government,  therefore,  had  to  reckon  that  they  could  not  seize 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  without  a  virtual  certainty  of  war  with  Britain 
and  a  possibility  of  war  with  the  United  States.  Besides,  the  Dutch  dis¬ 
posed  of  considerable  forces  in  the  East  Indies,  and  these  forces  could  fight 
a  delaying  action  for  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  destruction  of  oil  stocks 
and  of  the  equipment  of  oil  wells.  This  was  something  that  the  Japanese 
navy,  in  particular,  was  anxious  to  avoid.  Therefore  in  August  1940 
Tokyo  decided  to  postpone  direct  action  against  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  until  after  Britain  had  been  invaded  or  forced  to  surrender  to 
Germany.  This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  Japan  to  seize  Malaya  and  Singa¬ 
pore;4  and,  after  that,  a  Japanese  protectorate  would  be  imposed  on  the 

1  Morison :  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations,  iii.  55 ;  Langer  and  Gleason :  The  Undeclared  War, 
p.  486.  2  Ibid.  p.  487. 

3  See  above,  pp.  580-2.  The  State  Department  was  kept  informed  of  the  Japan ese-Dutch  con¬ 
versations  and  encouraged  the  Dutch  Government  to  make  no  concessions  that  would  impair  the 
political  or  economic  independence  of  the  Dutch  Empire  in  the  East  Indies.  On  1 1  July  1940 
Grew  pointed  out  to  Arita  that,  in  1937,  15-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  had  been  with  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  1 1-6  per  cent,  with  Japan, 
and  he  emphasized  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  preservation  of  the  ‘open  door’  in  that 
area  (Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  895-6). 

4  An  entry  in  Kido’s  diary  for  10  August  1940  refers  to  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  navy  to 
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Netherlands  East  Indies.  This  design  emerges  from  a  Japanese  Foreign 
Ministry  document  entitled  'Tentative  Plan  for  Policy  towards  the  Southern 
Regions’,  dated  4  October  1940.  The  document  refers  to  the  desirability  of 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  East  Indies  through 
a  Dutch  ‘scorched  earth’  policy.  Japan  must  first  secure  Singapore,  and 
then  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  must  be  coerced  into  declaring  their 
independence,  and  a  governing  council  must  be  established,  composed 
of  Netherlanders,  native  Indonesians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  with  the 
Netherlanders  in  a  minority.  The  next  step  would  be  to  weed  out  the 
Netherlanders  and  to  secure  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  ‘independent 
state’  and  Japan,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Japanese  ‘advisers’ 
to  influential  positions  and  for  the  lease  of  military  and  naval  bases  to 
Japan.1 

Meanwhile,  Japan  planned  to  pave  the  way  for  this  design  by  an  en¬ 
deavour,  through  mingled  cajolery  and  threats,  to  draw  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  into  her  political  and  economic  orbit.  The  process  began  as 
early  as  2  February  1940,  when  the  Japanese  Government,  through  their 
Minister  at  The  Hague,  presented  a  note  to  the  Netherlands  Government. 
In  this  note  they  asked  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  restrictions  on 
Japanese  import  and  export  trade  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
for  greater  facilities  for  Japanese  enterprises  there,  both  extant  and  con¬ 
templated.  The  Netherlands  Government  were  still  considering  their 
reply  when  the  German  invasion  of  Holland  took  place.  The  Japanese 
Government  at  once  began  to  press  for  a  speedy  answer.  On  20  May 
Arita  presented  a  note  to  the  Netherlands  Minister  in  Tokyo,  in  which  he 
demanded  that  the  East  Indies  should  supply  Japan  annually  with  a 
specified  tonnage  of  certain  raw  materials,  including  1  million  tons  of 
mineral  oil.  On  28  May  he  required  an  immediate  answer  and  made 
a  veiled  threat  of  force.  In  this  situation  the  Netherlands  Government 
decided  not  to  give  a  direct  rebuff  to  Japan,  but  to  yield  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  play  for  time.  Accordingly,  on  6  June,  they  returned  a  dignified  but 
cautious  answer.  This  laid  stress  on  the  general  Dutch  policy  of  non¬ 
discrimination  with  regard  to  foreign  nationals,  enterprises,  and  commerce 
in  the  East  Indies;  and  it  rejected  Japanese  proposals  for  a  preferential 
economic  position  for  Japan.  But  it  accepted  the  more  reasonable  Japanese 
requests  with  regard  to  exports  of  raw  materials,  and  it  proposed  that 
negotiations  on  details  should  take  place  in  Batavia  between  the  Japanese 
Consul-General  there  and  the  local  Netherlands  authorities.2 

avoid,  for  the  present,  the  use  of  force  against  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Kido  here  says  that 
the  Naval  Staff  wanted  at  least  eight  months  for  preparation  after  a  decision  to  make  war  had 
been  taken  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  11718). 

1  Ibid.  pp.  1 1724-7. 

2  Hubertus  J.  Van  Mook:  The  Netherlands  Indies  and  Japan  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1944), 
pp.  24-36. 
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The  Japanese  Government  wanted  more  comprehensive  negotiations. 
They  had  deliberately  refrained  from  sending  their  Minister  in  Holland  to 
follow  the  refugee  Netherlands  Government  to  England,  and  they  now 
desired  to  enter  into  political  as  well  as  economic  talks  in  Batavia  as  a 
means  of  undermining  the  influence  of  the  Netherlands  Government  in 
London.  The  Netherlands  Government  combated  these  moves.  They 
insisted  that  any  discussions  should  be  confined  to  economic  affairs,  and 
they  also  objected  to  General  Koiso,  who  was  the  Konoye  Cabinet’s  first 
nominee  for  serving  as  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation.1  Finally,  on 
27  August,  the  Japanese  Government  announced  that  they  had  chosen 
Ichiro  Kobayashi,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  Tokyo 
Cabinet,  to  be  special  envoy  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.2  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Government,  on  their  side,  appointed  Dr.  H.  J.  Van  Mook,  Director 
of  Economic  Affairs,  as  their  chief  delegate.3  But  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  their  turn,  now  objected  strongly  to  the  Dutch  appointment. 
They  urged  the  Netherlands  Government  to  confer  special  powers  upon 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  discussions 
with  Kobayashi.  It  was  clear  that  what  they  were  aiming  at  was  to  detach 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  Netherlands  Government  in  London,  and  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Kobayashi  mission  was  not  economic  but  political.  This  attempted 
Japanese  manoeuvre,  however,  was  baulked  by  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  reply  to  Japanese  objections,  they  did  raise  Van  Mook  to  the 
rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  some 
conversations  of  a  general  character  between  Kobayashi  and  the  Governor- 
General.4  But  the  Governor-General  refused  to  enter  into  political  dis¬ 
cussions,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Kobayashi.5 

Kobayashi,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite,  which  included  military 
and  naval  officers,  arrived  in  the  East  Indies  on  12  September  1940.  He 
was  received  with  all  due  ceremony,  but  his  overtures  for  general  ‘co¬ 
operation’  with  Japan  were  politely,  but  firmly,  declined.  He  was  told 
that  the  Netherlands  would  continue  the  negotiations  only  if  Japan  dis¬ 
claimed  any  hostile  intentions  towards  the  East  Indies  and  any  design  to 
establish  a  hegemony  over  them.  This  stipulation  was  accepted  reluctantly 
by  Kobayashi  in  a  joint  statement  of  16  October.6 

1  Koiso  had  told  Japanese  press  reporters  on  3  August  1940  that  the  Netherlands  Indies 
Government  had  always  oppressed  the  natives  there.  The  Netherlands  Government  refused  to 
accept  him  unless  he  retracted  this  statement  (ibid.  p.  39). 

2  Kobayashi  had  been  a  successful  business  man,  but  he  was  no  diplomatist.  His  chief 
advisers  were  T.  Ota,  a  section  head  in  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Ministry,  and  O.  Saito,  the  Consul- 
General  in  Batavia,  who  was  overbearing  and  aggressive  in  character  (ibid.  pp.  38-40). 

3  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Enthoven,  Director  of  Justice,  and  Dr.  Van  Hoogstraten,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  (ibid.  p.  40). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  39-40. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  11813-14. 


6  Van  Mook,  op.  cit.  pp.  42-45. 
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In  economic  matters,  the  Japanese  were  themselves  uncertain  about 
what  they  wanted.  They  began  by  presenting  some  fantastic  demands  for 
annual  oil  supplies  which  were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  Government,  but  in  the  end  they  abated  these  demands  and  dropped 
the  request  for  a  guarantee.1  In  truth,  the  Japanese  were  not  mainly 
interested  in  oil  purchases.  What  they  really  wanted  was  to  secure  leases 
of  land  for  oil  prospecting  and  to  gain  control  over  the  Dutch  oil  com¬ 
panies.2  On  22  October  Kobayashi  left  Batavia  for  Japan,  ostensibly 
because  he  was  needed  in  his  Ministry,  but  in  reality  because  he  had 
failed  in  his  main  objective— namely,  to  bring  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
into  the  ‘Co-Prosperity  Sphere’.3  He  left  his  subordinates  to  continue  the 
talks;  but  these  remained  at  a  standstill,  while  the  numerous  Japanese 
‘experts’  attached  to  the  mission  were  ferreting  out  all  the  information  that 
they  could  secure  in  preparation  for  the  contemplated  future  invasion. 
On  account  of  these  activities,  the  Netherlands  Government  informed  the 
Japanese  Government  on  15  November  that  the  negotiations  had  come  to 
an  end  for  lack  of  subject  matter,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be 
formally  discontinued.  But  on  20  November  Tokyo  answered  that  another 
special  envoy  would  be  appointed.  He  turned  out  to  be  Kenchiki  Yoshi- 
zawa,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  and  a  former  Foreign 
Minister.  Yoshizawa  arrived  at  Batavia  on  28  December.4 

The  new  envoy,  in  contrast  to  his  predecessor,  was  an  experienced  and 
clever  diplomatist.  But  he,  too,  had  been  sent  to  bring  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  into  the  economic  and  political  orbit  of  Greater  East  Asia.  On 
25  October  the  Tokyo  Cabinet  had  formulated  a  programme  for  the  East 
Indies  which  included  Japanese  control  over  Dutch  exchange  and  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  Japanese  participation  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  Japanese 
influence  on  the  operation  of  land,  sea,  and  air  communications.5  Some 
of  these  desiderata  were  included  in  a  series  of  demands  presented  by 
Yoshizawa  on  16  January  1941.  These  demands,  had  they  been  accepted, 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  giving  Japan  an  economic  strangle¬ 
hold  on  the  East  Indies.6  But  the  Dutch  had  no  intention  of  conceding 
them;  and  in  this  stand  they  were  upheld  by  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments.  Since,  however,  these  friends  could  afford  little  more  than 
moral  support,  the  Dutch  had  to  be  careful  to  avoid  precipitating  a 

1  The  Japanese  initially  asked  for  3,150,000  tons  of  oil  annually,  over  and  above  the  600,000 
tons  that  they  were  buying  already.  Eventually  contracts  were  agreed  on  for  an  annual  total 
of  about  1 '8  million  tons  (Van  Mook:  The  Netherlands  Indies  and  Japan,  pp.  45-60). 

2  This  is  revealed  by  a  telegram  of  3  September  1 940  from  Matsuoka  to  Saito,  and  another 
from  Kobayashi  to  Matsuoka  of  18  September,  which  show  clearly  that  what  Japan  wanted  was 
to  enlarge  her  foothold  in  the  country  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  1 1812—14,  1 1828). 

3  Van  Mook,  op.  cit.  pp.  60-61. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  64-65. 

5  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  131. 

6  Van  Mook,  op.  cit.  pp.  67-71. 
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Japanese  onslaught.  They  therefore  continued  to  discuss  the  Japanese 
proposals  in  the  hope  of  gaining  time;  and  in  this  they  were  unwittingly 
helped  by  Matsuoka  himself.  On  21  January  he  told  the  Japanese  Diet 
that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were  already  associated  with  the  Greater 
East  Asia  sphere.1  A  week  later  he  ordered  Yoshizawa  to  refrain  from  any 
suggestion  that  this  sphere  was  not  to  be  under  Japanese  domination.2 
This  was  awkward  for  Yoshizawa,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Dutch  and  to  lull  their  suspicions  of  Japan’s  ulterior  purposes. 
On  31  January  the  Netherlands  Minister  in  Tokyo  declared  that  his 
Government  repudiated  any  suggestion  that  the  East  Indies  were  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  Japan’s  New  Order.3  A  Japanese  official  spokesman  then 
declared  that  the  Netherlands  Government  in  London  were  without  legal 
status  and  were  nothing  but  puppets  of  the  British.  The  Dutch  responded 
by  suspending  the  negotiations.  This  caused  a  stoppage  until  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  Japanese  made  some  kind  of  apology.4 

Yoshizawa,  dismayed  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch  stand,  informed 
Tokyo  that  nothing  would  be  gained  unless  Japan  adopted  determined 
measures.  For  these,  however,  she  was  not  yet  ready,  and,  when  the  con¬ 
versations  were  renewed,  the  Japanese  delegates  scaled  down  their  de¬ 
mands.5  But  the  Dutch  continued  to  refuse  all  proposals  which  would  have 
given  Japan  a  preferential  economic  position  in  the  East  Indies;  nor  would 
they  agree  to  sell  to  Japan  anything  like  the  quantities  of  oil,  tin,  and 
rubber  for  which  the  Japanese  delegation  asked,  even  when  the  Japanese 
offered  a  guarantee  that  the  rubber  and  tin  would  not  be  sent  on  to 
Germany.6  On  6  June  the  final  Dutch  answer  was  delivered  to  Yoshizawa.7 
This  offered  some  minor  concessions,  but  refused  all  the  major  Japanese 
demands.  So,  on  1 7  June,  Yoshizawa  had  an  audience  with  the  Governor- 
General  and  told  him  that,  unless  the  Dutch  reconsidered  the  reply  of 
6  June,  the  negotiations  would  be  discontinued.  The  Governor-General 
replied  that  no  such  reconsideration  was  possible,  whereupon  the  nego¬ 
tiations  ended.  Since  Tokyo  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  definitive  rupture, 
Yoshizawa  announced  that  the  Japanese  Government  wished  to  see  the 
continuance  of  general  trade  and  economic  relations.  A  joint  communique 
was  therefore  agreed  upon.  This  declared:  ‘Both  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Japanese  Delegations  greatly  regret  that  the  economic  negotiation,  which 
has  been  conducted  between  them,  has  unfortunately  come  to  no  satis¬ 
factory  result.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  add  that  the  discontinuation  of 
the  present  negotiation  will  lead  to  no  change  in  the  normal  relations 
between  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Japan.’8 

1  ibid.  p.  71.  2  I-M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  11743. 

3  Van  Mook:  The  Netherlands  Indies  and  Japan,  p.  71.  4  Ibid.  p.  75. 

5  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  150— i.  6  Ibid.  p.  207. 

7  Text  in  Van  Mook,  op.  cit.  pp.  88-96. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  97-99. 
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The  breakdown  of  these  negotiations  was  another  severe  reverse  for 
Matsuoka.  He  had  hoped  to  gain  control  over  the  resources  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  by  a  process  of  peaceful  penetration.  He  had  not  wanted 
to  use  force,  because,  as  he  had  remarked  to  Ribbentrop  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Berlin,  ‘he  feared  that  in  case  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  those  regions 
the  oil  fields  would  be  set  on  fire.  Then  they  could  not  be  brought  into 
production  again  for  one  or  two  years.’1  Now,  so  the  Japanese  reckoned, 
force  would  have  to  be  used.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  were  two  reasons  for  this.  One  was  the  conviction  of  the 
Japanese  naval  staff  that  they  must  expect  war  with  the  United  States  if 
they  made  any  move  against  Malaya  and  Singapore.2  The  other  was  the 
possibility  that,  in  any  case,  the  United  States  might  place  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  oil  to  Japan,  in  retaliation  for  Japan’s  China  policy.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Hull  had  stood  out  against  this,  but  several  members  of  the 
Administration,  and  a  growing  body  of  opinion  in  Congress  and  among 
the  American  public  generally,  were  in  favour  of  it.  After  the  imposition 
of  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  to  Japan  in  September 
1 940, 3  various  other  minerals  and  metals  were  progressively  added  to  the 
licensed  list,  which  meant  that  they  were  wholly  or  partly  denied  to 
Japan.  During  February  and  March  1941  the  export  to  her  of  oil  con¬ 
tainers  and  storage  tanks,  and  of  oil-drilling  and  refining  equipment,  was 
stopped.  Tankers  under  American  control  were  kept  away  from  Japan. 
On  20  June,  on  the  ground  of  a  scarcity  of  domestic  supplies,  the  American 
Government  prohibited  exports  of  oil  from  eastern  ports,  except  to  the 
British  Empire,  Egypt,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.4  Roosevelt  and  Hull 
still  stood  out  against  a  full  embargo  on  oil  exports  to  Japan,  because  they 
wished  to  avoid  action  that  might  evoke  a  further  Japanese  aggression. 
But  the  possibility  that  a  complete  embargo  on  exports  of  United  States 
oil  to  Japan  might  be  on  the  way  made  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  all 
the  more  determined  to  make  sure  of  an  alternative  source  of  supply. 

(c)  The  American-Japanese  Conversations 
( 1 )  The  Preliminaries ,  November  ig^o  to  July  igyi 

It  has  already  been  recorded  that  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Japanese  Government  and  Privy  Council  without  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  and  division  of  opinion.5  This  division  was  not  simply  between 
military  men  and  civilians  or  between  moderates  and  extremists  (in  so  far 
as  such  general  terms  hold  good  at  all) .  There  were  influential  groups  in 
both  civilian  and  naval  circles  who  disliked  the  Pact  because  they  felt — 
and  correctly — that  Japan,  by  aligning  herself  with  the  Axis  and  under- 


1  N.S.R. ,  p.  310.  2  See  above,  pp.  628-9. 

4  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  157-9,  206-7. 


3  See  above,  p.  623. 
5  See  above,  p.  595. 
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writing  the  so-called  New  Order  in  Europe,  was  needlessly  antagonizing 
the  United  States  and  was  unifying,  instead  of  dividing,  American  feeling 
against  Japan,  on  account  of  China,  with  American  feeling  against  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  Such  views  in  Japan  were  strengthened  by  the  obvious 
hardening  of  American  opinion  against  Japan  in  consequence  of  the  Pact, 
by  the  popular  approval  in  the  United  States  of  the  Administration’s 
embargo  on  exports  of  scrap  metal  to  Japan,  and  by  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favour  of  an  embargo  on  exports  of  oil  to  her.  There  was  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Service  opinion  in  Japan — both  military  and  naval — 
that  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact 
and  did  not  believe  that,  even  if  a  pact  could  be  concluded  between  Japan 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviet  Government  could  be  trusted  to  keep  it. 
They,  too,  were  ultimately  to  prove  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  Matsuoka 
and  the  numerous  advocates  of  the  Pact  were  convinced  that  the  United 
States  did  not  really  want  to  intervene  in  arms  to  help  Britain  or  China, 
and  that,  without  American  intervention  on  their  side,  the  defeat  of  both 
countries  was  certain.1  As  things  stood  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1940, 
there  was  some  substance  in  this  view.  Those  who  held  it  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  Government  could  be  deterred  from  intervening  if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  the  Tripartite  Pact  did  not  contain  any 
secret  engagements  binding  the  three  signatories  to  an  ultimate  attack  upon 
the  United  States  in  any  event,  but  that  it  did  ensure  that  they  would 
combine  against  her  should  she  intervene  against  any  one  of  them.  This 
conception,  too,  was  not  quite  without  foundation,  for  some  members  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  believed  that  there  was  more  in  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact  than  met  the  eye,  though  others  saw  nothing  in  it  but 
bluff.2 

These  otherwise  discordant  Japanese  groups  could  find  a  common 
meeting  ground  in  agreement  upon  an  overture  to  the  United  States:  the 
opponents  of  Matsuoka,  because  they  hoped  that  this  would  lead  to  develop¬ 
ments  which  would  undermine  his  handiwork;  his  supporters,  because 
they  thought  that  it  would  further  the  object  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  This, 
at  least,  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  strange  events 
in  Tokyo  during  the  three  months  November  1940  to  January  1941. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Kichisaburo  Nomura 
to  replace  Horinouchi  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Nomura,  it 
will  be  recalled,  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Abe  Cabinet  and  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  army  for  his  proposed  concession  in  the  matter 
of  the  lower  Yangtze.3  He  had  since  been  living  in  retirement,  and  he  was 
known  to  view  the  conclusion  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  with  disfavour.  Yet 

1  On  this  point  see  Frederick  Moore:  With  Japan's  Leaders  (New  York,  Scribner’s,  1942), 
pp.  161-3. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  34-35. 


3  See  above,  pp.  561-4. 
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he  was  now  pressed  to  accept  the  Washington  Embassy,  and,  after  de¬ 
clining  this  offer  twice,  he  eventually  accepted  it,  in  part  because  of  his 
sense  of  duty,  in  part  because  he  received  assurances  from  high  officials  in 
the  Services  that  he  would  be  supported  in  his  efforts  to  improve  relations 
with  the  United  States.1 

In  December  1940  Bishop  Walsh,  the  Superior-General  of  the  Catholic 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  Maryknoll,  New  York,  and  Father  Drought, 
the  administrative  secretary  of  the  Mission,  were  in  Tokyo  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Mission.  They  were  approached  by  Wikawa,  an  official  of  the 
Co-operative  Bank  of  Japan,  and  also  by  Colonel  Iwakuro,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War  Office,  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Muto.  The  object  of  the  approach  was  to  persuade 
the  two  Catholic  dignitaries  to  carry  an  unofficial  message  to  Washington, 
an  idea  which  had  originated  with  Konoye  himself.  They  had  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Konoye,  Muto,  and  Matsuoka,  among  others.  They  received 
the  impression,  from  Konoye,  Muto,  and  Iwakuro,  that  Japan  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  nullify  the  Tripartite  Pact,  in  fact,  if  not  formally,  and  to  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  in  China.2  Bishop  Walsh  and  Father  Drought  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  January  1941,  bearing  with  them  the  confidential 
memorandum  from  Konoye.  They  turned  for  advice  on  what  to  do  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Frank  C.  Walker,  a  prominent  Catholic,  and  he 
secured  them  an  interview  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  took  place  on  23  January.3  The  Japanese  Government’s  confidential 
proposals  were  that,  while  their  obligations  under  the  Tripartite  Pact 
should  remain  valid,  they  should  agree  to  support  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  German  attack  upon  her,  and  that,  in  return,  the  United  States 
should  co-operate  with  Japan  in  bringing  the  China  conflict  to  an  end 
and  in  preventing  any  other  Power  from  altering  the  situation  in  South- 
Eastern  Asia. 

At  this  time  there  was  another  unofficial  emissary  from  Japan  in 
Washington.  This  was  Tetsuma  Hashimoto,  who  had  previously  secured 
interviews  with  Grew  and  Dooman  in  Tokyo.  Hashimoto  declared  that 
he  had  the  confidence  and  backing  of  Konoye,  Kido,  Hiranuma,  Wikawa, 
and  Tojo.  He  was  not  pro-American,  but  anti-Soviet;  and  apparently  he 
represented  the  views  of  Japanese  who  disliked  the  policy,  advocated  by 
Matsuoka,  of  negotiating  a  Japanese-Soviet  pact.  Hashimoto’s  mission 
was,  in  fact,  to  sound  American  opinion  and  to  suggest  possible  bases  for 
a  settlement  in  the  Pacific.  Hashimoto  had  several  interviews  with  officials 
of  the  State  Department,  but  nothing  concrete  came  of  his  enterprise.4 

1  Grew:  Ten  Years  in  Japan,  p.  304;  Moore:  With  Japan's  Leaders,  pp.  173-4. 

2  Affidavits  of  Bishop  Walsh,  Iwakuro,  and  Muto  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Exhibits,  nos.  3441,  3442, 

3454)-  3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  320-1. 

4  Tetsuma  Hashimoto:  Untold  Story  of  Japanese- American  Negotiations  (Tokyo,  Shiunso  Press, 
1946) ;  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  31 1-12. 
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Hull  distrusted  the  proposals  brought  by  Walsh  and  Drought.  He 
believed  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  not  undergone  any  real 
change  of  heart,  but  merely  wished  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  China 
Incident  in  order  to  be  free  to  undertake  further  adventures  in  South-East 
Asia.  Moreover,  he  did  not  want  to  conduct  any  discussions  with  the 
Japanese  Government  through  other  than  the  regular  channels  of  com¬ 
munication.  So  he  advised  the  President  to  wait  and  see  what  Nomura 
might  have  to  say  when  he  arrived,  and  Roosevelt  concurred.1  Nomura 
presented  his  credentials  on  14  February,  but  he  had  no  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  and  was  at  that  time  apparently  ignorant  of  the  overtures  made 
through  Walsh  and  Drought.2  Meanwhile,  Wikawa  had  arrived  as  a 
secret  emissary  of  Konoye,  and  he  had  conversations  with  Drought,  which 
were  relayed  to  Hull  through  the  Postmaster  General.  By  17  March 
Wikawa  and  Drought  had  drafted  a  basis  for  a  settlement  of  American- 
Japanese  differences.3  But,  if  Konoye  had  hoped  to  conclude  some 
arrangement  with  the  American  Government  unknown  to  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry,  he  was  to  be  disappointed.  On  8  March  Hull  had  told 
Nomura  that,  while  he  appreciated  the  efforts  of  certain  ‘good  people’  to 
improve  relations,  he  could  deal  officially  with  the  Government  of  Japan 
only  through  the  accredited  Ambassador.  Nomura,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  had  said  that  Colonel  Iwakuro,  who  had  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  peace  proposals  between  Japan  and  China,  was  coming  over  to 
advise  him.4  Iwakuro  arrived  in  the  United  States  towards  the  end  of 
March  and  participated,  with  Nomura,  in  a  revision  of  the  Drought- 
Wikawa  draft  proposals.  On  9  April  Walker  conveyed  these  proposals  to 
Hull.  The  main  points  of  the  revised  proposals  covered  the  European  war, 
the  Sino-Japanese  conflict,  and  the  situation  in  the  Pacific.5 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Japanese  Government  were  to  state  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  a  defensive  one  and  that  their  military 
obligations  under  it  would  come  into  force  only  when  one  of  the  partners 
was  aggressively  attacked  by  a  Power  not  at  present  involved  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to  declare  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  concluding  any  ‘aggressive  alliance’  to  assist  one 
nation  against  another,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  war  would  be  determined  ‘solely  and  exclusively  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  protective  defense  of  its  own  national  welfare  and  security’. 

With  regard  to  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  to  propose  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he  should  conclude  peace 
with  Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  by  China  of  Manchukuo;  the 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp.  4289-91. 

2  This  appeared,  in  particular,  from  his  conversation  with  Hull  on  8  March  [Japan:  1931-1941, 
ii.389). 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  467-8. 

4  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  389-92.  s  For  full  text  see  ibid.  pp.  398-402. 
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recognition  by  Japan  of  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  China;  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Japanese  troops  therefrom  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  to 
be  reached  between  Japan  and  China;  the  renunciation  by  Japan  of  any 
pretensions  to  acquire  territory  from  China,  to  exact  indemnities  from  her, 
or  to  promote  large-scale  Japanese  immigration  into  China;  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  ‘open  door’  for  foreign  trade  with  China,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  principle  was  to  be 
agreed  upon  at  some  future  convenient  time  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan;  and  a  merger  of  the  Chungking  and  the  Nanking  regimes. 
Should  these  terms  be  rejected  by  Chiang,  the  United  States  was  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  aid  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  Pacific  area  in  general,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  should  agree  not  to  acquiesce 
in  any  future  transfer  of  territory  in  this  region  to  any  European  Power. 
Both  Governments  were  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  to  consider  means  of  assisting  them,  should  they  be  attacked 
by  any  third  Power.  The  Government  of  Japan  requested  ‘the  friendly  and 
diplomatic  assistance  of .  .  .  the  United  States  for  the  removal  of  Hong¬ 
kong  and  Singapore  as  doorways  to  further  political  encroachment  by 
the  British  in  the  Far  East’.  Furthermore,  Japanese  immigration  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  South-West  Pacific  area  was  to  receive  amicable 
consideration  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  non-discrimination. 

Other  points  included  the  resumption  of  normal  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  America  and  Japan,  a  gold  loan  by  the  former  to  the  latter, 
and,  in  return  for  a  pledge  by  Japan  to  use  no  force  in  the  South-West 
Pacific  area,  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  ensuring  to 
Japan  supplies  of  oil,  rubber,  tin,  and  nickel.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  that 
a  conference,  of  fewer  than  five  delegates  on  each  side,  should  be  held  at 
Honolulu,  to  be  opened  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  United  States  and 
by  Prince  Konoye  for  Japan.  The  business  of  the  conference  would  be  to 
work  out  detailed  arrangements  on  the  basis  of  the  general  agreement, 
which  it  was  to  follow,  and  no  foreign  (i.e.  third  Power)  observers  were  to 
be  present. 

These  proposals  were  very  different  from  those  which  Hull  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  Tokyo.  Japan  was  not  going  to  annul  the  Tripartite  Pact; 
she  was  only  reiterating  her  thesis  that  it  was  defensive  in  character;  and 
she  was  asking  the  United  States  to  pledge  neutrality  in  the  European 
conflict,  which  would  mean  abandoning  Britain.  She  was  asking  the 
United  States  to  sponsor  a  peace  with  China  which  might  still  enable  Japan 
to  retain  garrisons  there  for  ‘anti- Communist’  purposes  and  to  preserve 
some  preferential  economic  rights.  The  proposals  concerning  the  western 
Pacific  would  have  gone  far  to  pave  the  way  for  Japanese  economic  and 
political  hegemony  in  that  area.  However,  Hull  felt  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  risk  a  crisis  in  American-Japanese  relations  by  rejecting  the 
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scheme  in  toto.  Some  parts  of  it  appeared  acceptable;  others  might  be 
toned  down  or  eliminated;  much  depended  on  the  precise  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  points  raised.1  He  therefore  held  a  preliminary  conversation 
with  Nomura  on  14  April  to  ascertain  whether  the  Ambassador  was 
familiar  with  the  propositions  of  9  April.  On  finding  that  he  was,  Hull 
told  him  that  there  were  certain  general  principles  to  which,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  the  United  States  Government  would  desire  the  Japanese 
Government  to  subscribe.2  Two  days  later,  Hull  held  a  second  con¬ 
ference  with  Nomura3  and  gave  him  a  list  of  these  principles.  They  were: 
respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of  each  and  all 
nations ;  support  of  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries;  support  of  the  principle  of  equality,  including  equality 
of  commercial  opportunity;  non-disturbance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific, 
except  as  the  status  quo  might  be  altered  by  peaceful  means.  Hull  told 
Nomura  that  the  proposals  of  9  April  contained  some  acceptable  points, 
but  that  others  would  require  elimination,  modification,  or  elaboration, 
and  also  that  the  American  Government  would  have  some  new  points  of 
their  own  to  raise.  He  also  emphasized  to  Nomura,  who  seemed  ill 
informed  about  the  niceties  of  diplomatic  procedure,  that,  so  far,  their 
talks  were  only  preliminaries  to  possible  later  negotiations.  But  he  added 
that  he  recognized  unofficially  that,  ‘if  the  Japanese  Government  should 
approve  this  document  and  instruct  the  Ambassador  here  to  propose  it  to 
the  United  States  Government,  it  would  afford  a  basis  for  the  institution 
of  negotiations’.  The  Japanese  Government  took  this  to  mean  that,  if  they 
accepted  the  draft  and  instructed  Nomura  to  present  it  officially,  then  the 
stage  of  formal  negotiations  would  be  reached.  Hull,  however,  did  not 
intend  this  and,  as  will  be  seen,  he  continued  to  assert  that  the  subsequent 
proceedings  were  still  a  preliminary  to  official  negotiations,  whereas 
Tokyo,  not  without  reason,  regarded  them  as  official.  This  aroused 
Japanese  suspicions  of  American  good  faith,  and  this,  in  turn,  coupled 
with  Hull’s  own  pessimism  and  suspicion,  made  the  likelihood  of  a  favour¬ 
able  outcome  even  more  remote.  It  might  therefore  have  been  better  if 
Hull  had  discussed  the  draft  of  9  April  1941  unofficially  with  Nomura  and 
had  left  it  on  that  basis  until  and  unless  a  real  prospect  of  agreement 
arose.4 

Nomura  sent  the  draft  proposals  to  Tokyo,  where  they  were  received  on 
the  night  of  17  April  and  were  given  to  Konoye  on  the  next  day.  Konoye 
at  once  summoned  a  Liaison  Conference  of  the  Inner  Cabinet  and  the 
Supreme  Command.  The  Conference  resolved  to  accept  the  proposals  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation,  but  subject  to  revision  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  991-4.  2  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  402-6. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  406-10. 

4  See,  on  this  point,  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  470. 
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Japanese  fidelity  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  to  the  New  Order  in  East 
Asia.  Terasaki,  who  at  this  time  was  the  Head  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Tokyo,  wanted  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  inform 
Nomura  that  Japan  accepted  the  proposals  in  principle;  but  Ohashi,  the 
Vice-Foreign  Minister,  insisted  that  no  answer  should  be  returned  until 
after  Matsuoka  had  come  back  from  his  European  tour.1 

On  20  April  Matsuoka  reached  Dairen,  and  Konoye  informed  him  by 
telephone  of  the  draft  proposals  from  Washington.  Matsuoka  thought  at 
first  that  they  represented  an  American  overture  to  Japan  evoked  by  his 
own  conversations  with  Steinhardt,  the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 
Matsuoka  had  warned  Steinhardt  that  Japan  would  support  Germany  in 
arms  should  the  United  States  intervene  against  her.  When  he  reached 
Tokyo  two  days  later  and  found  that  his  conjecture  was  wrong  and  that 
there  had  been  unofficial  conversations  with  Washington  in  his  absence, 
he  gave  a  display  of  bad  temper  at  a  second  Liaison  Conference  and  strongly 
opposed  the  continuance  of  the  conversations.  He  then  retired  to  his  home 
on  a  plea  of  illness.  However,  after  he  had  cooled  down,  he  compared  the 
original  proposals  of  9  April  with  a  revised  draft,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  representatives  of  the  War  Office,  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  Foreign 
Ministry  on  21  April,  and  he  made  further  revisions  of  his  own.  At  a  third 
Liaison  Conference,  held  on  3  May,  Matsuoka’s  alterations  were  approved. 
But  he  then  insisted  that,  before  this  twice  revised  draft  was  submitted  to 
the  United  States,  she  should  first  be  offered  a  non-aggression  pact  as  a 
test  of  what  he  called  her  ‘sincerity’.  He  also  demanded  that  the  vexed 
question  of  whether  or  not  Germany  was  to  be  informed  of  the  proposed 
conversations  should  be  left  to  his  discretion.  On  both  these  points  he  had 
his  way.2 

He  then  sent  two  instructions  to  Nomura.  One  was  to  propose  the  non¬ 
aggression  pact ;  and  the  other  was  to  convey  to  Hull  an  oral  statement  from 
Matsuoka  to  the  effect  that  the  German  and  Italian  leaders  were  confident 
of  victory;  that  American  participation  in  the  war  could  serve  only  to  pro¬ 
long  it  and  to  cause  the  downfall  of  civilization;  and  that  Japan  could  not 
act  in  any  way  injuriously  to  her  Axis  allies.3  When  Nomura  saw  Hull  on 
7  May  the  Secretary  of  State  promptly  brushed  aside  the  non-aggression 
pact  proposal.  Nomura  then  produced  Matsuoka’s  oral  statement,  in 
which,  he  said,  there  were  many  things  that  were  ‘wrong’.  Hull  glanced 
at  it  and  advised  Nomura  to  retain  it,  since  it  would  only  be  a  bar  to 
further  conversations  if  it  were  presented  officially.  To  this,  Nomura 
readily  agreed.4  Hull  then  warned  Nomura  against  any  more  delay  in 

1  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp.  3985-7). 

2  Ibid,  pp.  3987-8. 

3  Ibid.  p.  3988. 

4  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  412.  Hull  was  already  aware  of  its  contents  through  ‘Magic’,  i.e.  the 
deciphering  of  Japanese  government  messages  by  United  States  code  experts. 
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continuing  the  conversations,  and  he  also  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  was  resolved  to  prevent  any  German  domination  of  the  seas.1 

Hull’s  words  led  Nomura  to  urge  the  Government  at  Tokyo  to  lose  no 
further  time,  and  he  also  warned  them  that  any  demands  by  Japan  at  this 
juncture  for  Japanese-American  mediation  in  the  European  war  or  for 
American  recognition  of  the  New  Order  in  East  Asia  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  Japanese  military  and  naval  attaches  in  Washington  also 
signified  their  opposition  to  what  they  termed  Matsuoka’s  ‘gesture  diplo¬ 
macy’.  But  on  4  May  Matsuoka  had  informed  Germany  and  Italy  of  the 
proposed  Japanese-American  conversations  as  well  as  of  his  oral  statement 
and  his  proposal  for  a  non-aggression  pact.2  He  did  not  want  to  send 
Nomura  the  revised  draft  proposals  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Liaison  Conference  of  3  May  until  he  had  heard  from  the  Axis  Powers 
what  they  felt  about  the  proposed  discussions  between  Tokyo  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  On  8  May  he  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  and  told  him 
that,  if  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against  Germany,  Japan  must 
join  with  Germany.  He  threatened  to  resign  should  there  be  any  weaken¬ 
ing  in  this  stand.  Konoye,  who  saw  the  Emperor  two  days  later,  told  him 
that  Matsuoka’s  views  were  not  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Konoye  assured  the  Emperor  that,  in  spite  of  division  of  opinion 
in  the  Government,  he  meant  to  do  his  best  to  reach  a  settlement  with 
the  United  States.3  On  12  May  Matsuoka  was  compelled  to  send  the 
revised  draft  of  3  May  to  Nomura,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Axis  Powers,  and  on  the  same  day  (Washington  time) 
Nomura  presented  it  to  Hull.4 

There  were  significant  points  of  difference  between  the  new  document5 
and  the  proposals  of  9  April.  Section  2  dealt  with  the  attitude  of  the  two 
countries  to  the  European  war.  The  Japanese  Government  declared  that 
the  Tripartite  Pact  was  intended  to  prevent  nations  not  directly  affected 

1  Ibid.  pp.  413-15. 

2  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  3989).  On  6  May  Matsuoka  asked  Ott  for 
Ribbentrop’s  views  on  the  matter.  He  alleged,  in  his  interview  with  Ott,  that  the  proposed  talks 
had  stemmed  from  Steinhardt’s  report  to  Washington  in  consequence  of  Matsuoka’s  conversation 
with  him  in  Moscow.  He  said  that  he  would  try  to  keep  the  United  States  from  entering  the  war, 
although  he  had  little  hope  of  this,  and  that  he  was  considering  the  advisability  of  warning  the 
United  States  that  her  patrolling  activities  in  the  Atlantic  might  result  in  war  (I.M.T.  Tokyo: 
Record,  pp.  9884-7).  On  14  May  he  told  Grew  that  in  his  view,  if  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  resulted  from  American  warships  escorting  merchant  ships  to  Britain, 
Japan  would  regard  the  United  States  as  an  aggressor  in  the  sense  of  Article  3  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact  (Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  336). 

3  Konoye  Memoirs  (op.  cit.  pp.  3989-90).  Kido  told  Konoye  that  Matsuoka’s  reasoning  had 
become  so  flighty  after  his  visit  to  Europe  that  the  Emperor  was  considering  getting  rid  of  him. 

4  Ibid.  p.  3990.  Roosevelt  was  expected  to  speak  on  14  May,  Pan  American  Day,  and  the 
Japanese  wanted  to  reply  before  he  did  so.  As  it  happened,  the  speech  was  postponed  till  27 
May,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  Roosevelt’s  ill  health,  in  reality  because  of  the  disunity  of 
American  opinion  (Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  293;  Eng.  edition,  i.  293). 

5  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  421-5. 
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by  the  European  war  from  entering  it,  and  stated  their  intention  to  give 
armed  aid  to  their  allies  should  the  situation  envisaged  in  Article  3  of  the 
Pact  arise.  The  United  States  Government  were  to  disclaim  any  present 
or  future  intention  of  taking  sides  in  the  European  conflict.  Both  Powers 
were  to  co-operate  ‘speedily  to  restore  peace  in  Europe’.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
Nomura’s  warnings,  Matsuoka  had  persisted  in  his  idea  that  the  United 
States  could  be  bullied  into  abandoning  Great  Britain  and  sponsoring  a 
‘mediation’  which  would  leave  Germany  predominant  in  Europe.  Section 
3,  which  dealt  with  China,  provided  that  the  United  States  should  request 
Chiang  Kai-shek  forthwith  to  make  peace  with  Japan  on  the  basis  of  the 
three  principles  enunciated  in  1938  by  Konoye,1  the  Japan-Nanking 
peace  treaty  of  30  November  1940,  and  the  Japan-Manchukuo-China 
joint  declaration,  of  the  same  date,  which  professedly  embodied  those 
principles.  In  an  explanatory  note  which  accompanied  the  revised  draft, 
Japan  asked  for  a  secret  understanding,  either  written  or  oral,  that  the 
United  States  would  cease  to  give  aid  to  Chiang,  should  he  refuse  to  make 
peace  on  this  basis.  Another  point  of  difference  was  the  deletion  by  the 
Japanese  Government  of  the  suggestion  for  a  meeting  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  At  this  stage 
of  the  talks  it  was  the  Japanese  Government  who  preferred  to  make  sure 
of  an  agreement  first,  while  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  a  conference 
later. 

As  it  stood,  the  Japanese  draft  appeared  to  Hull  and  Roosevelt  to  afford 
only  faint  possibilities  of  agreement,  but  they  hoped  to  induce  the  Japanese 
to  modify  their  stand.  A  series  of  unofficial  conversations  therefore  fol¬ 
lowed  dui'ing  the  rest  of  May  between  Hull,  Nomura,  and  their  respective 
aides.2  Meanwhile,  the  German  Government  had  replied  to  Matsuoka. 
They  suggested  that  Japan  should  make  it  clear  to  the  United  States  that 
the  patrolling  and  convoying  activities  which  her  warships  were  carrying 
on  in  the  Atlantic  were  deliberately  provocative  of  war ;  that,  in  the  event 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  resulting  from  them, 
Japan  would  intervene  in  it;  and  that  Japan’s  readiness  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  with  the  United  States  should  depend  upon 
the  cessation  of  these  American  naval  activities.  The  German  Government 
were  evidently  suspicious  of  Japanese  intentions,  for  they  asked  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  Japan  sent  a  reply  to  what  had  been  represented  to  be  an 
American  overture.  The  Italian  Government  signified  their  concurrence 
in  these  German  views.3 

When  Ribbentrop  heard  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  sent  a 
reply  to  Washington  before  hearing  his  opinion,  he  was  furious.  Ott  was 

1  These  were :  friendship,  joint  defence  against  Communism,  economic  co-operation. 

2  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  427-54. 

3  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  3990). 
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instructed  to  express  Germany’s  ‘immense  regret’  at  this,  and  to  demand 
that  she  should  be  informed  immediately  of  the  American  reply  and  be 
admitted  to  full  participation  in  any  future  Japanese- American  negotia¬ 
tions.  Matsuoka,  in  reply,  again  protested  his  loyalty  to  the  Tripartite 
Pact.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  hope  that  the  negotiations  would  be 
successful,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  United  States  would  enter  the 
European  war.  He  asserted  that  he  was  only  trying  to  postpone  this  event 
and  so  to  delay  increased  American  aid  to  Britain.  But  he  would  not  agree 
to  the  German  desire  for  complete  participation  in  the  conversations, 
although  he  promised  to  keep  Berlin  informed  of  them.  Ott  told  Ribben- 
trop  that,  in  his  opinion,  Matsuoka  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  influ¬ 
ences  hostile  to  the  Tripartite  Pact.1 

Bitter  protests  also  came  from  Oshima.  He  was  justly  incensed,  because 
he  had  first  heard  of  the  Japanese-American  conversations  from  Ribben- 
trop,  who  had  told  him  of  them  on  3  May,  remarking  that  apparently  his 
own  Government  had  meant  to  keep  them  secret  from  him.  On  9  May 
Ribbentrop  had  shown  him  Ott’s  report  of  6  May  and  a  summary  of 
Matsuoka’s  interim  overture  for  a  non- aggression  pact  with  the  United 
States.  Ribbentrop  remarked  that,  when  Matsuoka  was  in  Berlin,  he  had 
said  that  Japan  would  attack  Singapore,  but  that  now  he  appeared  to  have 
changed  his  mind.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  took  the  line  that, 
should  Japan  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  United  States,  this  would 
render  the  Tripartite  Pact  meaningless  in  fact,  no  matter  what  phraseology 
might  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  Japanese  commitments. 
Ribbentrop  therefore  expressed  the  wish  that  Japan  should  make  no  such 
agreement.  Oshima  suggested  that  she  might  make  one  with  a  stipulation 
that  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  attitude  towards 
the  European  war.  Ribbentrop  was  dubious  about  this  suggestion,  and 
said  that  he  would  need  to  consult  Hitler.  On  10  May  Oshima  went  to 
Rome  to  find  out  what  the  Italian  attitude  was.  There,  on  12  May,  the 
German  Ambassador,  Bismarck,  showed  him  the  instructions  sent  to  Ott 
for  replying  to  Matsuoka,  and  said  that  the  Italian  Government  concurred 
in  them.  From  their  tenor  Oshima  deduced  that  Hitler  had  differed  from 
Ribbentrop  and  was  ready  to  see  the  Japanese  conversations  with  the 
United  States  continue,  provided  that  they  served  to  deter  the  United 
States  from  helping  Britain.2  Then  on  13  May  Ribbentrop  flew  to  Rome, 
where  he  saw  Mussolini  and  Ciano  that  day.  The  following  day  Oshima 
met  Ribbentrop  and  heard  from  him  that  the  Japanese  Government  had 
replied  to  Washington  without  waiting  for  the  views  of  their  allies.  Rib¬ 
bentrop  expressed  deep  resentment  at  this;  and  Ciano,  obviously  primed 
by  Ribbentrop,  displayed  the  same  feelings. 

1  Ott  to  Ribbentrop,  18  May  1941  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9910-11). 

2  Oshima  to  Matsuoka,  20  May  1941  (ibid.  pp.  9920-4). 
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On  17  May  Oshima  returned  to  Berlin,  saw  Weizsacker,  and  was  shown 
by  him  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  reply  of  12  May  to  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  telegraphed  to  Berlin  by  Ott  on  the  14th.  Weizsacker  said 
that  the  German  Government  attached  great  importance  to  Matsuoka’s 
statement  that  Japan  would  attack  the  U.S.S.R.  if  the  latter  were  to  find 
herself  at  war  with  Germany.  He  asked  whether  Matsuoka,  when  in 
Berlin,  had  understood  the  true  state  of  affairs  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  (i.e.  that  Germany  meant  to  attack  the  U.S.S.R.),  and  Oshima 
replied  that  he  was  sure  that  Matsuoka  did  understand  this.1  From  this  it 
may  be  deduced  that  Hitler  had  decided  that  he  could  not  count  on  the 
Japanese,  either  to  attack  Singapore,  or  to  honour  their  obligations  under 
the  Tripartite  Pact.  But,  as  the  Soviet  Union  had  always  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  Japanese  hostility,  he  thought,  apparently,  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  secure  Japanese  co-operation  in  the  war  that  he  planned  to  wage 
against  the  Russians.  Perhaps  he  also  reckoned  that,  after  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  been  defeated,  Japan  might  be  emboldened  to  take  up  arms  against 
Britain  and,  if  need  be,  against  the  United  States. 

Oshima  himself  strongly  remonstrated  with  Matsuoka.  He  warned  him 
that  Japan’s  ‘two-faced  diplomacy’,  as  he  termed  it,  would  earn  her  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  both  sides  in  the  European  struggle,  and  that  in 
consequence  she  would  find  herself  isolated.  If  she  made  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  which  permitted  that  Power  to  extend  help  to 
Britain,  although  without  entering  into  formal  war,  this  might  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle;  and,  should  it  result  in  a  German  defeat,  then  the 
United  States  would  turn  on  Japan  afterwards,  and  Japan  ‘might  suffer 
from  some  unexpected  calamity’.  Therefore,  Oshima  argued,  Japan 
should  insist  that  the  United  States  should  cease  to  assist  Britain  and  should 
maintain  neutrality.  Oshima  gave  copies  of  his  telegrams  of  20  May  to  the 
Japanese  military  and  naval  attaches  in  Berlin  for  transmission  to  the 
military  and  naval  chiefs  in  Tokyo.2  So  far  as  Matsuoka  was  concerned, 
Oshima  was  preaching  to  the  converted.  But  the  remonstrances  from 
Berlin  and  Rome  strengthened  the  Foreign  Minister  in  his  opposition 
to  conversations  with  the  United  States.  He  complained  of  Nomura, 
whom  he  accused  (though  wrongly)  of  starting  them.  In  the  joint  con¬ 
ferences,  as  well  as  in  conversation  with  Grew  and  in  his  public  state¬ 
ments,  he  insisted  upon  Japanese  fidelity  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and 
declared  that,  if  American  patrolling  and  convoying  activities  in  the 

I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9925—8.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  Matsuoka  had  not  understood  that 
Hitler  intended  an  immediate  assault  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Indeed,  he  told  the  Emperor  on  9  May 
that,  since  America’s  participation  in  the  European  war  would  result  in  its  prolongation,  there 
might  then  be  the  danger  of  a  German-Soviet  collision,  in  which  case  Japan  would  have 
to  abrogate  the  Soviet-Japanese  neutrality  treaty  and  to  advance  at  least  as  far  as  Irkutsk 
(Konoye  Memoirs:  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  3989). 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  9930-4. 
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Atlantic  led  to  a  clash  with  Germany,  Article  3  of  the  Pact  would  become 
operative.1 

Matsuoka’s  bellicose  statements  reacted  unfavourably  upon  the  con¬ 
versations  in  Washington.  Hull  asked  Nomura  on  2  June  whether  Japan 
genuinely  desired  peace  or  whether  she  was  seeking  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  China  conflict  in  order  to  be  free  to  strike  elsewhere.  Nomura 
endeavoured  to  reassure  him,  but  Hull  remained  unconvinced.2  On 
31  May  Hull  had  handed  to  Nomura  a  redraft  of  the  proposals.  In  this  a 
sentence  was  inserted  stating  that  ‘obviously  the  provisions  of  the  [Tri¬ 
partite]  Pact  do  not  apply  to  involvement  through  acts  of  self-defense’.3 
Hull  had  previously  made  it  clear  to  Nomura  that  the  United  States  re¬ 
garded  the  measures  that  she  was  taking  to  assist  Britain  as  defensive,  in 
view  of  the  menace  to  her  which  an  Axis  victory  would  entail.4  But  on 
15  June  the  Japanese  submitted  a  counter-draft  which  omitted  this  safe¬ 
guarding  clause.5  There  was  thus  a  deadlock  over  the  critical  question  of 
the  interpretation  of  Article  3  of  the  Tripartite  Pact. 

The  two  sides  had  also  been  drifting  farther  apart  on  the  China  question. 
It  became  clear  that  the  Japanese  Government  wanted  the  United  States 
to  suggest  peace  to  China,  but  desired  the  terms  to  be  settled  direct  be¬ 
tween  Tokyo  and  Chungking.  These  terms,  as  the  Japanese  envisaged 
them,  were  to  include  the  permanent  stationing  of  Japanese  troops  in 
Inner  Mongolia  and  part  of  North  China  in  furtherance  of  Sino-Japanese 
co-operative  ‘defense  against  Communistic  activities’.  Iwakuro,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  firm  in  declaring  that  this  would  be  an  absolute  condition  of 
any  settlement  with  China.6  He  said  that  Japanese  troops  elsewhere  in 
China  would  be  removed  over  a  period  of  two  to  three  years.  Hull  took 
the  line  that  lasting  peace  between  Japan  and  China  would  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  without  a  total  evacuation  of  Japanese  forces  from  China.  Nomura 
professed  to  agree  personally,  but  indicated  that  Tokyo  would  not  concur.7 
The  American  redraft  of  31  May  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
military  and  naval  forces  from  China  as  promptly  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  to  be  concluded  between  Japan  and  China.  Co¬ 
operative  Sino-Japanese  defence  against  Communism  was  to  be  made 
subject  to  further  discussion.8 

1  Konoye  Memoirs  (Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp.  3991-2);  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan, 
p.  336.  Grew  thought  that  Matsuoka  dared  not  admit  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Tripartite  Pact  would  frighten  America  into  complete  isolationism  (ibid.  p.  339). 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1006-7;  Japan:  1 931-1941,  ii.  454-5. 

3  Ibid.  p.  447. 

4  On  16  May  Hull  had  given  Nomura  an  extract  from  a  public  speech  that  he  had  made  on 
24  April  describing  Britain  as  essential  to  United  States  security  (ibid.  pp.  430-2). 

5  Ibid.  p.  475. 

6  Ibid.  p.  445.  Iwakuro  was  quite  frank  in  saying  that  this  demand  was  in  anticipation  of  a 
Japanese-Soviet  war. 

7  Ibid.  p.  442. 


Ibid.  p.  447. 
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On  2  June  Nomura  said  that  he  and  his  assistants  were  in  agreement 
with  the  American  draft  of  31  May,  ‘with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
phraseology’.1  But  Hull  felt  that  the  changes  of  wording  which  the  Japan¬ 
ese  put  forward  on  4  June  were  meant  to  enable  Japan  to  place  her  own 
interpretation  on  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and  that  she  was 
steadily  narrowing  down  the  concessions  which  she  had  originally  made. 
In  an  informal  oral  statement  made  to  Nomura  on  6  June  he  said  that 
the  Japanese  were  stressing  their  alignment  with  the  Axis,  were  giving  no 
clear  indication  of  an  intention  to  make  peace  with  China  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  were  dodging  a  definite  commitment  on  non-discrimination  in 
commercial  matters.2  On  21  June  Hull  gave  Nomura  a  further  redraft 
of  the  proposed  American-Japanese  agreement.3  This  omitted  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  joint  efforts  for  peace  in  Europe,  and  again  sought,  by  means  of 
an  exchange  of  notes,  to  make  the  Tripartite  Pact  inapplicable  to  American 
involvement  in  the  war  through  acts  of  self-defence.  It  also  left  over  the 
vexed  question  of  Sino-Japanese  co-operation  against  Communism.  It 
did,  however,  include,  in  an  annex,  an  outline  of  general  terms  of  peace 
between  Japan  and  China,  as  a  basis  on  which  the  President  might  suggest 
that  China  should  negotiate  with  Japan.  This  redraft  was  accompanied 
by  another  statement4  in  which  Hull  said  that,  while  he  did  not  doubt  that 
many  Japanese  leaders  shared  the  desire  of  Nomura  and  his  associates  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  to  establish  peace  in  the  Pacific,  there  was  accumulating  evidence  that 

some  Japanese  leaders  in  influential  official  positions  are  definitely  committed 
to  a  course  which  calls  for  support  of  Nazi  Germany  and  its  policies  of  conquest 
and  that  the  only  kind  of  understanding  with  the  United  States  which  they  would 
endorse  is  one  that  would  envisage  Japan’s  fighting  on  the  side  of  Hitler  should 
the  United  States  become  involved  in  the  European  hostilities  through  carrying 
out  its  present  policy  of  self-defense. 

Hull  said  that,  if  this  attitude  was  maintained,  it  would  be  an  illusion  to 
expect  a  successful  outcome  to  the  conversations.  This,  as  Hull  indicated 
to  Nomura  on  22  June,  was  aimed  at  Matsuoka;  he  also  hinted  that  the 
German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  gave  Japan  a  chance  of  freeing  herself 
from  the  Tripartite  Pact;  but  Nomura  replied  that  Tokyo  could  not 
repudiate  the  Pact.5  Japanese  messages  intercepted  by  the  Americans  on 
2  July  indicated  that  Japan  intended  to  use  the  new  situation  to  her 
advantage,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  a  further  move  southwards.6 

1  Japan:  19 31-1941 ,  ii.  454. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  467-8.  The  suspicion  was  not  all  on  the  American  side.  Iwakuro  wanted  a  pledge 
from  the  United  States  that  she  would  not  acquire  any  fresh  military  bases  in  South-East  Asia, 
and  indicated  that  he  had  Singapore  in  mind  (ibid.  pp.  482-3). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  486-92.  4  ibid.  p.  485. 

5  Ibid.  p.  493;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  ion. 

Ibid.  pp.  1012— 13.  For  the  United  States  Governments  feat  of  'breaking’  the  Japanese 
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The  American  draft  of  21  June  was  debated  at  Liaison  Conferences  in 
Tokyo  on  1  o  and  1 2  July.  Matsuoka  was  furious  at  Hull’s  last  statement. 
He  rightly  interpreted  this  as  a  demand  for  his  removal,  and  he  now 
demanded,  for  his  part,  that  the  statement  should  be  rejected  and  the 
conversations  broken  off.  But  on  this  issue  he  was  overborne  and  a  com¬ 
promise  formula  was  framed  which,  in  regard  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  laid 
down  that,  in  the  event  of  the  European  war  spreading,  the  Japanese 
Government  would  determine  their  attitude  solely  according  to  the 
national  welfare  and  safety.1  But  Matsuoka  still  remained  obdurate;  he 
revealed  the  new  Japanese  proposal  to  the  Germans,  and,  in  defiance  of 
Konoye,  sent  instructions  to  Washington  on  14  July  which  termed  Hull’s 
statement  an  ‘incomplete  and  improper  document’  and  said  that,  unless  it 
was  withdrawn,  Japan  could  not  continue  the  conversations.2  This  was 
the  last  straw,  and  on  16  July  the  Konoye  Cabinet  resigned,  to  be  recon¬ 
stituted,  two  days  later,  with  Admiral  Toyoda  as  Foreign  Minister.3 

This  was  the  end  of  Matsuoka’s  ill-omened  tenure  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Ministry.  But  his  fall  could  not  arrest  the  drift  towards  disaster  which  he 
had  set  in  motion.  The  third  Konoye  Cabinet  remained  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  2  July;4  and  whatever  good  effect 
the  removal  of  Matsuoka  might  have  had  was  nullified  by  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  southern  Indo-China.5 

(2)  The  Japanese  Occupation  of  Southern  Indo-China 

As  a  preliminary  to  any  descent  upon  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the 
Japanese  High  Command  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  air  and  naval 
bases  in  southern  Indo-China,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  cover  for  the 
expeditionary  force.  The  same  consideration  applied  to  any  attack  upon 
Malaya  and  Singapore.  The  Japanese  strategists  had  no  intention  of 
launching  any  surprise  assaults,  of  the  sort  which  Ribbentrop  and  Hitler 
had  advocated  to  Matsuoka,  without  preliminary  preparation. 

Government’s  cipher  code,  without  the  Japanese  Government  becoming  aware  of  this,  see  also 
above,  p.  523,  note  4.  1  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  3995). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  3995-6.  The  oral  statement  was  revoked  by  the  American  Government  on  17 
July  {Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  514). 

3  Konoye  Memoirs,  op.  cit.  pp.  3996-7.  The  army  had  broken  with  Matsuoka,  even  Tojo 
declaring  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  co-operate  with  him.  His  opposition  to  the  occupation 
of  southern  Indo-China  and  his  demand  for  an  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  had  contributed  to  this 
(Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  1 18).  But  to  dismiss  him  alone  would  have  left  him  free  to 
declare  that  the  Government  had  bowed  to  an  American  demand  for  his  removal.  Hence  the 
decision  to  resign  en  bloc,  taken  in  Matsuoka’s  absence.  He  was  at  home  ill  and  was  greatly 
annoyed  when  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  arrived  to  present  him  with  the  fait  accompli 
and  to  demand  his  seal  of  office.  Konoye  suggested  Hiranuma  as  the  new  Premier,  but  the 
council  of  ex-Premiers  summoned  by  Kido  preferred  Konoye  to  continue  (Konoye  Memoirs, 
loc.  cit.;  Kido’s  Diary,  15-17  July  1941  in  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  10162-8). 

4  See  above,  p.  61 1. 

5  Konoye  asserted  that  he  advised  the  abandonment  of  the  invasion,  but,  if  so,  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  it  (Konovc  Memoirs,  op.  cit.  p.  3994). 
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On  21  June  Matsuoka  told  Ott  that  the  negotiations  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Indies  would  not  be  resumed.  Force  would  be  used,  and  for  this  it 
was  necessary  first  to  secure  bases  in  southern  Indo-China.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  ordered  Oshima  to  ask  the  German  Government  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  Vichy  Government  to  Japan’s  acquiring  such  points  d’appui A  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  Japanese  decision  to  move  against  the  East 
Indies  was  taken  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  After  the  war  Tojo  told  the  Tokyo  Military  Tribunal  that  the 
decision  had  been  made  on  13  June,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news 
that  Yoshizawa’s  mission  had  failed.2  The  news  of  the  German  attack  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  did,  indeed,  for  a  time  throw  Japanese  policy  into  the  melt¬ 
ing-pot,  but,  as  has  been  related,  the  Imperial  Conference  of  2  July  decided 
against  any  immediate  attack  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  favour  of  the 
advance  in  South-East  Asia.  On  3  July  Matsuoka  informed  Ott  that  bases 
in  southern  Indo-China  would  be  secured.  On  the  4th  the  German  Minister 
at  Bangkok  reported  a  conversation  between  the  German  military  attache 
there  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Embassy.  The  latter  had  said  that 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Dutch  authorities  in  the  East 
Indies  made  it  imperative  for  Japan  to  seize  the  oil  resources  there,  for 
otherwise  the  Japanese  navy  would  be  rendered  incapable  of  action. 
Before  this  step  was  taken,  there  would  be  a  Japanese  military  occupation 
of  jumping-off  points  in  southern  Indo-China.  The  Secretary  had  added 
that  the  occupation  of  Siam  was  not  envisaged,  and  that  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  operations  in  Indo-China,  as  well  as  the  actual 
execution  of  these,  would  be  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  South  Asian 
Army  at  Canton,  commanded  by  General  Jun  Ushiroku.3  The  German 
Government  appear  at  first  to  have  been  cool  towards  Tokyo’s  overtures. 
They  were  undoubtedly  annoyed  at  Japan’s  refusal  to  join  them  against 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  they  were  also  angry  at  the  Japanese  approach  to  the 
United  States,  or  at  least  at  Japanese  unwillingness  to  associate  Germany 
with  the  conversations.  They  apparently  told  Oshima  that  German 
mediation  between  Tokyo  and  Vichy  over  Indo-China  was  inadvisable, 
and  this  communication  resulted  in  another  Japanese  request,  made 
through  Ott,  for  German  good  offices.4 

Early  in  July  General  Sumita  warned  the  French  authorities  in  Hanoi 
that  a  demand  for  bases  in  southern  Indo-China  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
Decoux  leported  this  to  Vichy  and  also  informed  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Tokyo.  Decoux  was  ready  to  resist  the  demands  and  to  stand  upon  the 
agreements  of  September  1940.5  But  this  time  the  Japanese  Government 


1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  7009. 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  pp.  7030,  7032-3 


Ibid.  p.  36327;  see  also  above,  pp.  636-7. 


4  This  appears  from  a  report  made  by  Ott  on  10  July  (ibid.  pp.  702S-6). 
s  Decoux:  A  la  bane  de  I’Indochine,  p.  151. 
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determined  to  deal  direct  with  Vichy.  They  believed — although  mis¬ 
takenly — that  Arsene  Henry  was  a  de  Gaullist,  and  also  that  he  had  kept 
his  American  and  British  colleagues  informed  of  the  course  of  the  previous 
negotiations  over  Indo-China.  They  also  knew,  by  experience,  that 
Decoux  would  not  yield  easily. 

On  12  July  the  Japanese  Minister  to  Vichy,  Kato,  was  instructed  to 
open  the  negotiations  and  to  deal  direct  with  Marshal  Petain,  or,  if  that 
was  impossible,  at  all  events  with  Admiral  Darlan.  Kato  was  to  secure 
French  consent  to  the  dispatch  of  ‘the  necessary  number  of  troops’ 
and  naval  and  air  units  to  southern  Indo-China,  the  occupation  by 
Japanese  forces  of  eight  air  bases  in  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China,  and  the 
concession  of  two  naval  bases,  at  Camranh  Bay  and  at  Saigon.1  The 
Japanese  troops  were  to  be  given  full  freedom  of  movement.  The  limita¬ 
tions  on  travel,  manoeuvres,  and  billets  laid  down  in  the  Nishihara-Martin 
agreement  were  to  be  waived.2  Kato  was  instructed  to  say  that,  if  Vichy 
agreed  to  the  Japanese  demands,  Tokyo  would  renew  the  Japanese 
guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Indo-China  and  of  French  sove¬ 
reignty,  but  that,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  ‘a  grave  change  might  occur  in 
the  situation  of  Indo-China’.  He  was  also  to  explain  that,  in  order  to 
forestall  any  moves  by  the  Americans  or  the  British,  the  Japanese  troops 
would  begin  to  move  on  20  July.  This  was  an  ultimatum.3 

On  14  July  Kato  presented  these  harsh  demands  and,  with  them,  a 
personal  message  from  Konoye  to  Petain.  This  was  couched  in  friendlier 
terms.  Konoye  declared  that  the  move  was  necessary  for  Japan’s  defence 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  position  in  Greater  East  Asia,  which  was 
threatened,  according  to  Konoye,  by  British  and  Gaullist  intrigues.  Konoye 
repeated  the  previous  Japanese  assurances  of  respect  for  French  sove¬ 
reignty  and  for  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  colony,  and  he  pressed  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  present  Japanese  demands.4  Petain  and  Darlan  did  not 
want  to  agree ;  they  informed  the  American  Ambassador,  Admiral  Leahy, 
and  they  tried  to  temporize.5  Darlan  replied  to  the  Japanese  that,  if  their 
demands  were  accepted,  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  hostility 
by  France  against  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  said  further  that  he 
must  first  consult  the  German  Government.  Matsuoka,  on  his  side,  was 
urging  the  Germans  not  to  give  any  support  to  the  French  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  advise  them  to  accept  the  Japanese  demands.  This  Berlin 
apparently  did.  At  all  events  Darlan  obtained  no  support  from  there. 
Nor  did  the  fall  of  Matsuoka  make  any  difference  to  the  determination  of 
the  Japanese  to  secure  what  they  wanted  in  Indo-China.  All  that  Darlan 


1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  7037-40. 

1  Previous  Japanese  complaints  about  these  restrictions  appear  ibid.  pp.  2001-6. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  7037-40.  4  Ibid.  pp.  7055-6. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  641. 
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obtained  was  an  extra  two  days’  grace.  He  was  warned  that  Tokyo  ex¬ 
pected  an  answer  by  6  p.m.  on  22  July,  and  that,  on  the  expiry  of  this 
time,  the  Japanese  forces  would  move  in,  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  No 
help  for  Vichy  was  forthcoming  from  Britain  or  the  United  States;  so,  on 
21  July,  Darlan  yielded  and  agreed  to  the  Japanese  demands.1  On 
29  July  a  Franco-Japanese  Protocol  was  signed  at  Vichy  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Kato  and  Darlan,  in  which  the 
former  gave  an  undertaking  to  respect  French  sovereignty  over  Indo- 
China  and  the  latter  consented  to  the  Japanese  occupation.2 

In  spite  of  denials  in  Tokyo  that  any  occupation  was  intended,  London 
and  Washington  were  aware  of  the  truth.3  They  were  well  informed, 
thanks  to  the  advance  information  from  Vichy  and  also  because  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Naval  Intelligence  had  deciphered  the  Japanese  diplomatic  and 
military  codes.  By  this  means  summaries  of  the  discussion  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  2  July  were  intercepted,  and  also,  on  14  July,  a  message 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Japanese  army  in  Canton.  This  gave  details 
of  the  impending  Japanese  military  occupation  of  southern  Indo-China 
and  also  revealed  that  the  reason  for  it  was  to  pave  the  way  for  an  attack 
on  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Singapore.4 

On  10  July  in  Washington  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Welles,  told 
Halifax  that,  if  Japan  took  any  aggressive  action  in  the  Far  East,  the 
United  States  would  at  once  subject  her  to  various  embargoes,  both 
economic  and  financial.  They  had  had  these  in  mind  for  some  time.  The 
British  Government  promptly  answered  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese 
occupation  of  southern  Indo-China,  they  were  ready  to  denounce  their 
commercial  treaty  with  Japan  and  to  restrict  trade  with  her.  This  reply 
was  followed  by  discussions  between  British  and  United  States  officials  in 
Washington  to  consider  just  what  sanctions  should  be  imposed.  Discus¬ 
sions  also  took  place  between  American  Cabinet  officials,  envisaging  the 
freezing  of  Japanese  funds  in  the  United  States,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
further  restriction  of  oil  exports  to  Japan.  But  no  firm  decision  was  taken 
before  24  July,  in  part  because  of  differences  of  opinion  in  the  State 
Department,  in  part  because  of  warnings  from  the  Navy  Department  that 
sanctions  might  mean  war  with  Japan,  and  that  the  American  navy  was 
not  yet  ready  for  this. 

When,  however,  the  news  came  that  Vichy  had  acceded  to  the  Japanese 
proposals,  Roosevelt  himself  insisted  that  Japanese  funds  should  be  frozen 
and  that  all  tiade  with  Japan  should  be  subjected  to  licence.  Licences  for 
oil  shipments  might  then  be  granted  or  refused  as  circumstances  might 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  7056-8.  2  Ibid.  pp.  7104-5. 

•  3  ,  Shashi  had  denied  to  Craigie  that  any  occupation  of  southern  Indo-China  was 

intended  (see  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  373,  coll.  1414-16). 

4  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  Appendix  D,  pp.  295-6. 
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dictate.1  It  would  appear  that  the  President  still  hoped  that  Japan  might 
hold  her  hand. 

On  23  July  Welles  had  seen  Nomura  and,  after  rejecting  his  argument 
that  Japan’s  action  was  defensive,  told  him  that  the  United  States  ‘could 
only  assume  .  .  .  that  the  Japanese  Government  intended  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  force  and  of  conquest’,  and  that  they  were  ‘taking  the  last  step 
before  proceeding  upon  a  policy  of  totalitarian  expansion  in  the  South 
Seas  .  .  .  through  the  seizure  of  additional  territories  in  that  region’. 
Therefore,  continued  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  State  ‘could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  basis  now  offered  for  the  pursuit  of  the  conversations  in 
which  he  and  the  Ambassador  had  been  engaged’.2  On  24  July  Welles 
gave  a  statement  to  the  press  which  included  an  indictment  of  Japan’s 
action  and  an  assertion  that  it  jeopardized  the  procurement  of  essential 
materials  by  the  United  States  and  endangered  the  safety  of  adjacent 
areas  of  the  Pacific,  including  the  Philippines.3 

In  Great  Britain  the  Foreign  Secretary  told  the  Commons  on  23  July 
that  Japanese  reports  of  aggressive  designs  by  Britain  on  Indo-China  and 
Siam  were  baseless.  Two  days  later  he  declared  that  the  Japanese  action 
in  Indo-China  was  a  plain  threat  to  British  territory,  that  defensive 
measures  were  being  taken  in  Malaya,  and  that  the  British  Government 
were  in  consultation  with  the  Dominion  Governments  and  with  the  United 
States  Government  about  methods  of  retaliation.4  On  23  July  the  British 
Government  had  told  Washington  that  they  had  recommended  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominions,  to  the  Dutch  Government,  and  to  the 
Free  French  that  Japanese  assets  should  be  frozen.5  Roosevelt’s  decision 
to  do  this  was  taken  on  the  afternoon  of  24  July,  to  have  effect  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  The  news  of  the  impending  move  was  announced  to 
the  press  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.6 

On  26  July  orders  were  issued  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  British  Dominions  for  the  freezing  of  Japanese  assets  in  those  countries. 
Britain  also  denounced  her  T  reaty  of  Commerce  and  N  avigation  of  1 9 1 1  with 
Japan,  the  Commercial  Agreement  of  1924  with  Japan  in  respect  of  India, 
and  that  of  1937  about  Japanese  trade  with  Burma.  These  measures  did 
not,  of  themselves,  mean  a  complete  embargo  upon  trade  with  Japan; 
they  meant  that  all  trade  was  now  subject  to  official  licences  which  might 
or  might  not  be  granted.  The  Netherlands  Government,  which  did  not 
know  whether  a  complete  embargo  on  trade  was  intended  or  not,  made 
inquiries  in  Washington,  but  obtained  no  clear  answer.  They  found 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  647-9. 

2  Japan:  iggi-igpi,  ii.  525.  For  these -conversations  see  above,  pp.  642-6,  649-50. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  July  1941. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  373,  coll.  908  and  1169-70. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  op.  cit.  p.  648. 

6  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  237-8. 
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themselves  in  a  quandary;  for,  if  they  followed  the  American  and  British 
example,  Japan  might  attack  them.  If  she  did,  the  Dutch  could  count  on 
Britain’s  help;  but  Britain  had  little  force  available,  and  they  could  not 
tell  whether  or  not  America  would  send  them  military  aid.  However,  on 
28  July,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  authorities  decided  to  make  all  ex¬ 
ports  to  Japan,  and  all  financial  transactions  with  Japanese  nationals, 
subject  to  permit.  All  exports  of  tin  and  rubber  were  prohibited,  and  the 
Japanese  were  warned  that  this  prohibition  would  be  extended  to  all 
trade  with  them  if  they  made  further  trouble.1 

On  the  evening  of  24  July,  after  he  had  sanctioned  the  freezing  orders, 
Roosevelt  had  seen  Nomura  and  had  told  him  that,  if  the  Japanese  would 
halt,  or  reverse,  their  military  occupation  of  Indo-China,  he  would  do  his 
best  to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  the  neutralization  of  Indo-China  from  all  the 
interested  Powers.  He  would  also  try  to  obtain  an  assurance  that  the 
existing  French  regime  there  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  Free 
French.-2  Had  the  Japanese  responded  favourably  to  this  proposal,  some 
American  exports  to  Japan,  including  oil,  might  have  been  licensed.  But, 
on  28  July,  the  Japanese  Government  ratified  the  agreement  with  Vichy 
and  also  proceeded  to  freeze  American,  British,  and  Dutch  funds  in  Japan.3 
At  the  same  time  there  were  reports  from  Bangkok  that  the  Japanese  were 
demanding  bases  in  Siam.  Luang  Pibul  himself  informed  the  British 
Government  of  this  and  appealed  for  help.4  On  31  July  the  President’s 
neutralization  proposal  with  regard  to  Indo-China  was  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  Siam.5  But  no  direct  answer  came  from  Japan,  although  she  did 
disclaim  any  aggressive  intentions  against  Siam.6 

On  1  August,  after  discussions  between  American  officials  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  and  the  State  Department,  the  President  issued  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  which  prohibited  the  export  to  Japan  of  a  number  of  materials, 
including  all  petroleum  products  capable  of  being  utilized  as  fuel  for 
aircraft.  This  would  still  have  permitted  exports — subject  to  licence — of 
low-grade  fuel  and  crude  oil,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Japan  might  be 
allowed  as  much  of  these  as  she  had  bought  in  1935-6.  She  was  also  to 
be  allowed  to  buy  cotton  and  foodstuffs.7  But  the  American  public  had 
assumed,  from  the  first,  that  the  freezing  orders  constituted  an  embargo 
on  trade  with  Japan  and  had  in  general  expressed  approval  of  this.8  Public 
opinion  took  the  same  line  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions.  In 
consequence,  no  licences  for  trade  with  Japan  were  in  fact  issued,  and 
trade  came  to  a  standstill. 

1  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  246-7. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  650-1. 

3  Ibid-  P-  654-  4  Ibid.  p.  656. 

Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1014.  6  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  656. 

7  Feis,  op.  cit.  pp.  247-8. 

8  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  652. 
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(3)  The  Proposed  Conference  between  Konoye  and  Roosevelt 

The  outbreak  of  the  German-Soviet  war  and  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  upon  Japan  radically  changed  the  international  situation  to 
Japan’s  disadvantage.  Hitler’s  attack  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  made  nonsense 
of  one  of  the  prime  motives  for  Japanese  adherence  to  the  Tripartite  Pact 
— the  hope  of  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  into  line.  True,  this  result  might 
be  achieved  in  another  way,  were  Hitler  to  be  swiftly  victorious;  but  a 
large  section  of  Japanese  military  opinion,  remembering  the  unpleasant 
shock  which  the  Japanese  army  had  received  at  Nomonhan,  rightly  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  Russians  would  not  be  easily  defeated,  and  that  Hitler  had 
involved  Germany  in  a  long  and  exhausting  war.  This  prospect  made  the 
expected  German  defeat  of  Britain  recede  into  the  background.  Down  to 
22  June  1941  it  had  appeared  to  Tokyo  that  Great  Britain,  overmatched  as 
she  was,  could  not  be  saved  from  defeat  by  anything  less  than  all-out 
assistance  by  the  United  States.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese,  in  the 
conversations  in  Washington,  to  induce  the  United  States  to  commit 
herself  to  neutrality  in  the  European  war,  and  their  unwillingness  to  agree 
that  American  aid  to  Britain  could  be  justified  as  an  act  of  American 
self-defence.  Now,  the  situation  was  changed;  the  weight  of  the  war  was 
taken  off  Britain’s  shoulders;  and,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  titanic 
struggle  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  odds  were  that  Britain,  helped  by  American 
Lend-Lease  materials,  would  be  able  to  hold  her  own.  There  was  also  the 
prospect,  which  frightened  Tokyo,  that  the  United  States  might  be  em¬ 
boldened  to  enter  the  war  and  might  even  conclude  an  accord  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  against  Japan. 

In  the  Far  East  before  July  1941  the  situation,  as  Tokyo  saw  it,  was  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  having  no  hope  of  expelling  the  Japanese  forces  and 
being  faced  by  mounting  financial  and  economic  difficulties,  would,  before 
long,  have  to  come  to  terms  with  Japan  in  order  to  save  his  regime  from 
collapsing.  This  Japanese  estimate  of  the  situation  was  not  unreasonable, 
and  the  kind  of  peace  with  China  which  the  Japanese  Government  had 
wanted  the  United  States  to  sponsor  was  not  unwarranted  by  the  political 
and  military  situation  in  China.  The  German-Soviet  war  had  now  removed 
any  immediate  possibility  of  Russian  aid  to  Chiang;  and,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  it  was  a  gain  to  Japan.  This  gain,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  imposition  of  a  commercial  embargo  on  supplies — and  especially  oil 
supplies — to  Japan  by  the  United  States,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Japan  had  no  adequate  alternative  sources 
of  supply;  and  therefore,  as  her  oil  stocks  dwindled,  her  armed  forces 
would  be  progressively  crippled.  This  prospect  was  a  stimulus  to  Chinese 
morale,  and  so  was  the  increasing  American  aid,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
that  was  now  being  received  by  Chungking.  Thus  the  situation  in  the 
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Far  East  was  also  changing  to  Japan’s  detriment.  During  the  first  half 
of  1941  the  Japanese  had  evidently  felt  that  they  were  in  the  better  bar¬ 
gaining  position  in  the  Washington  talks.  That  situation  was  now  reversed ; 
for,  when  once  the  effects  of  the  embargo  were  fully  felt,  Japan  would  be 
crippled  and  would  be  forced,  as  a  section  of  the  American  press  gleefully 
predicted,  to  accept  American  terms  for  a  settlement  with  China.  Soberer 
opinion  in  the  United  States  realized,  however,  that,  in  preference  to  such 
a  surrender,  Japan  might  elect  to  endeavour  by  force  of  arms  to  secure  the 
essential  commodities,  oil  above  all,  of  which  the  embargo  had  deprived 
her.  Hull  was  one  of  these  American  pessimists,  though  he  still  hoped  to 
avoid  war  with  Japan.1  He  would  have  been  even  more  worried  had  he 
realized  that,  to  the  Japanese,  the  situation  presented  itself  as  a  choice 
between  securing  a  satisfactory  diplomatic  settlement  with  the  United 
States  or  making  war  on  her,  because  the  Japanese  strategists  did  not 
believe  that  they  could  seize  upon  British  and  Dutch  possessions  in  South- 
East  Asia  without  meeting  active  resistance  from  the  United  States. 

The  rupture  of  the  conversations  and  the  imposition  of  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  came  as  a  staggering  blow  to  Konoye,  and  he  blamed  Nomura  for 
this  unexpectedly  strong  reaction.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  second 
Konoye  Cabinet  had  been  to  send  to  Nomura  the  Japanese  reply  to  the 
American  proposals  of  21  June,  but  the  Admiral  had  not  delivered  this  to 
the  State  Department,  partly  because  of  the  political  change  in  Tokyo, 
partly  because  he  did  not  think  that  the  reply  would  be  acceptable. 
Konoye  also  says  that  Tojo  arranged  for  Imperial  Headquarters  to  be 
established  in  the  Imperial  Palace  and  secured  permission  for  Liaison  Con¬ 
ferences  to  be  held  there.  This  was  done  in  the  hope  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Conference  decisions  would  carry  more  weight  and  would  be  respected 
by  all  parties  in  Japan.  But,  according  to  Konoye,  Nomura  did  not  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  action  and  failed  to  explain  it  to  the  Americans.2 
It  is,  however,  most  unlikely  that,  even  if  he  had,  it  would  have  affected  the 
American  attitude  nor,  as  Konoye  admits,  did  the  manoeuvre  put  an  end, 
in  Japan,  to  domestic  faction.  The  root  trouble  was  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Liaison  Conferences  themselves  were  compromises  between  conflicting 
opinions,  and  were  of  a  kind  which  gave  Japan  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 
She  could  neither  stand  in  firm  alignment  with  her  Axis  partners — a 
policy  which  would  at  least  have  had  the  merits  of  consistency — nor  could 
she  bring  herself  to  abandon  them  and  come  to  terms  with  America.  No 
political  reshufflings  or  institutional  changes  could  cure  Japanese  policy 
of  this  fundamental  incoherence;  and,  as  Oshima  had  warned  his  country¬ 
men,  it  caused  Japan  to  be  distrusted  and  condemned  everywhere.3 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  652-3. 

2  Konoye  Memoirs  {Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp.  3997-8). 

3  On  20  July  Toyoda  told  Ott  that  Japan’s  policy  would  remain  based  on  the  Tripartite  Pact 
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The  conflict  of  opinion  in  Tokyo  continued.  On  4  August,  after  four 
more  Liaison  Conferences,  yet  another  compromise  offer  to  the  United 
States  was  drafted.1  This  avoided  making  a  direct  reply  to  Roosevelt’s 
proposals  about  Indo-China,  and,  as  Konoye  relates,  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  reopening  the  general  conversations.  The  gist  of  the  offer  was  as 
follows:  Japan  was  to  agree  not  to  advance  beyond  Indo-China,  and  also 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  there  after  the  settlement  of  the  China 
Incident  and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  Philippines.  In  return  the 
United  States  was  to  discontinue  military  preparations  in  the  South-West 
Pacific,  to  lift  her  economic  restrictions  against  Japan,  to  mediate  peace 
between  Japan  and  China,  and  to  recognize  Japan’s  special  position  in 
Indo-China.2  Nomura  submitted  these  proposals  to  Hull  on  6  August, 
together  with  an  oral  statement  arguing  that  the  Japanese  actions  in 
Indo-China  had  been  taken  in  self-defence.3  Hull  expressed  discourage¬ 
ment  at  this,  and  on  8  August  he  gave  Nomura  a  formal  reply,  which  re¬ 
capitulated  Roosevelt’s  neutralization  scheme,  and  said  that  the  Japanese 
proposals  were  ‘lacking  in  responsiveness  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
President’.4  Konoye  evidently  expected  that  the  American  answer  would 
be  unfavourable,  for  on  4  August  he  had  proposed  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Ministers  that  he  should  meet  Roosevelt  in  personal  conference.  After 
saying  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  avoid  war,  he  had  re¬ 
stated  Japan’s  minimum  demands  and  said  that  in  view  of  the  progress  of 
the  German-Soviet  war  the  conference  with  the  President  should  be  held, 
and  an  agreement  reached  with  the  United  States,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.5 

Oikawa,  the  Navy  Minister,  later  expressed  agreement  with  Konoye 
and  said  that  he  expected  him  to  be  successful.  Tojo,  the  War  Minister, 
sent  a  written  answer  saying  that  the  army  did  not  think  the  meeting 
would  be  successful,  and  did  think  that  it  would  weaken  the  Tripartite 
Pact  and  would  cause  domestic  trouble  in  Japan.  But  the  army  was 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  plan  on  the  definite  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  should  be  war  if  it  failed,  and  that  Konoye  should  assume 
leadership  in  that  war.6  The  plan  was  sanctioned  at  a  Liaison  Conference 

and  that  her  attitude  to  Germany  and  Italy  would  undergo  no  change  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record, 
p.  10171).  He  said  much  the  same  to  Grew  on  25  July  (Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  351).  While 
he  complained  to  Oshima  that  Germany  had  started  the  Russian  war  at  a  time  most  inconvenient 
to  Japan,  he  implied  to  Ott  that  Japan  would  attack  the  U.S.S.R.  later  on  {Pearl  Harbor  Attack, 
Part  12,  pp.  8-10,  15-16).  These  messages,  which  were  relayed  to  Nomura  and  were  picked  up 
by  American  Naval  Intelligence,  strengthened  Hull’s  conviction  that  no  arrangement  with 
Japan  would  be  worth  the  paper  that  it  was  written  on. 

1  Konoye  says  that  he  consulted  Mitsuru  Toyama  among  others,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
support  even  of  extremist  opinion  (Konoye  Memoirs:  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  3999). 

2  Ibid.  p.  3998.  3  Japan:  19 31-1941 ,  ii.  548-50-  4  Ibid.  pp.  552-3. 

5  Konoye  Memoirs  (op.  cit.  pp.  3999-4000). 

6  Ibid.  p.  4000. 
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on  6  August.  On  the  next  day  the  Emperor  urged  Konoye  to  bring  about 
the  meeting  with  Roosevelt  as  soon  as  possible.1  Instructions  were  sent  to 
Nomura  forthwith,  and  he  conveyed  the  proposal  to  Hull  on  8  August,  but 
he  found  him  unwilling  to  discuss  it.  Other  members  of  the  American 
Cabinet  were  equally  pessimistic,  and  told  Nomura  that  the  proposed 
meeting  was  inadvisable,  since  it  had  no  chance  of  success. 

Between  9  and  12  August  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  were  meeting  in 
secret  conclave  at  Argentia,  in  Newfoundland.2  The  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  had  asked  the  British  Government  for  support  in  the  event  of  a 
Japanese  attack  upon  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  had  been  promised  that 
Britain  would  do  all  that  she  could.  But  what  she  could  do  would  depend, 
so  the  Dutch  were  told,  upon  whether  or  not  American  aid  was  forth¬ 
coming.  The  Australian  Government  were  pressing  Churchill  to  obtain 
from  Roosevelt  a  promise  to  seek  from  Congress  authority  to  give  armed 
assistance  to  Britain  should  she  become  involved  in  war  with  Japan  over 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  But  British  inquiries  in  Washington  had 
produced  non-committal  answers.  Roosevelt  did  not  want  to  risk  a  rebuff 
by  seeking  Congressional  authority  in  advance  of  the  actual  event. 
Therefore,  at  Argentia,  Churchill  at  first  suggested  a  joint  ultimatum  from 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Japan,  to  threaten  her 
with  war  should  she  attack  British  Malaya  or  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.3  Roosevelt,  however,  objected  to  this  proposal.  He  said  that, 
although  the  Japanese  proposals  of  6  August  were  unacceptable,  he  was 
prepared  to  reopen  the  conversations  with  Japan,  provided  that  she  made 
no  further  encroachments.  He  wanted  to  gain  time,  even  if  only  a  month. 
Churchill  was  sceptical,  but  had  no  option  but  to  agree.  However,  he 
persuaded  Roosevelt  to  give  Japan,  through  Nomura,  a  stern  warning, 
of  which  Churchill  himself  made  the  first  draft.  His  draft  read:  ‘Any 
further  encroachment  by  Japan  in  the  South-West  Pacific  would  produce 
a  situation  in  which  the  United  States  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  take  counter-measures,  even  though  these  might  lead  to  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan’,  and  an  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  would  act  similarly  if  Japan  were  to  involve 
any  third  Power — meaning  the  U.S.S.R.4 

1  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack ,  Part  20,  pp.  4000-1).  According  to  Kido,  Admiral 
Nagano,  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  was  opposed  to  war  with  the  United  States,  since  he  believed 

that  Japan  would  be  defeated  by  the  oil  supply  problem.  He  thought  that  the  negotiations  could 
not  succeed  so  long  as  the  Tripartite  Pact  remained  in  force.  Kido  says  that  he  was  opposed  to 
Japan’s  repudiating  the  Pact,  since  this  would  bring  her  into  contempt  in  America,  but  that  he 
thought  that  Japan  should  beat  a  retreat  in  Asia,  as  she  had  done  in  1895,  and  wait  until  her 
economy  had  become  stronger  (Kido’s  Diary,  31  july,  2,  7  August  1941 :  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record, 
pp.  10184-6,  10196-7,  10199-201).  2  See  above,  pp.  525-30. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  670-4. 

4  Churchill,  iii.  389-90;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  438-40;  cf.  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp. 
354-7;  Eng-  edition,  i.  354-7. 
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Roosevelt  feared  that  such  harsh  wording  might  precipitate  Japanese 
action.  The  matter  was  discussed  on  i  o  and  1 1  August.  Roosevelt  in¬ 
sisted  upon  reopening  the  conversations  with  Japan,  and  Churchill, 
although  he  considered  the  Japanese  proposals  of  6  August  completely 
unacceptable,  concurred.  After  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  had  agreed  on 
the  wording  of  the  warning  to  Japan1  Churchill  telegraphed  to  Attlee  (who, 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  acting  for  the  Prime  Minister  in  London)  that  he 
feared  that  the  State  Department  might  try  to  tone  it  down,  but  that  the 
President  had  promised  to  keep  the  ‘hard  language’.2  He  also  informed 
the  Australian  Premier  of  what  had  been  agreed  and  said  that  Britain  must 
make  it  clear  that  she  would  support  the  United  States  in  any  consequent 
action.3 

But  Churchill’s  foreboding  about  the  State  Department  proved  to  be 
justified.  The  Linder  Secretary  of  State,  Sumner  Welles,  brought  the  draft 
warning  from  Argentia  to  Washington.  Hull  saw  it  on  15  August  and 
considered  it  to  be  too  provocative  in  tone  and  therefore  liable  to  precipi¬ 
tate  a  conflict  for  which  the  United  States  was  not  yet  ready.  Therefore  he 
altered  the  concluding  sentence  to  read: 

This  Government  now  finds  it  necessary  to  say  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
that  if  the  Japanese  Government  takes  any  further  steps  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  or  program  of  military  domination  by  force  or  threat  of  force  of  neigh¬ 
boring  countries,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to 
take  immediately  any  and  all  steps  which  it  may  deem  necessary  toward  safe¬ 
guarding  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  and  American 
nationals  and  toward  insuring  the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States.4 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  the  warning  was  given  to  Nomura  on  1 7  August. 
At  the  end  of  August  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington  told 
Hull  that,  as  arranged  at  Argentia,  the  British  Government  were  planning 
to  give  Japan  a  warning.  He  produced  drafts  of  this,  which  ended  with  the 
words  that  Churchill  had  used  at  Argentia.  Hull  was  alarmed  at  this 
and  said  that,  if  such  an  ultimatum  had  to  be  presented  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  confidentially.  This  appears  to  have  decided  the  British  Government 
to  send  no  warning  at  all.5 

On  16  August  Nomura  called  on  Hull  to  impress  upon  him  Japan’s 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  raise  again  the  question  of  a  Roosevelt- 
Konoye  meeting,  and  to  ask  whether  the  conversations,  at  any  rate,  could 
not  be  resumed.  Hull  did  not  commit  himself  on  these  matters,  and  he 
rebutted  Nomura’s  excuse  that  Japan  had  occupied  Indo-China  for 
economic  rather  than  military  objectives.6  But  Hull  wanted  the  conversa- 

1  For  this  see  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1018. 

2  Churchill,  iii.  397;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  446. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  399  and  448-9  respectively. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  696. 


4  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  556-7. 
6  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  553-4. 
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tions  to  continue,  and  Nomura’s  overture  strengthened  his  hand  in  urging 
this  course  upon  Roosevelt,  who  had  all  along  favoured  it,  and  in  toning 
down  the  warning.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Roosevelt  and  Hull 
were  right  in  avoiding  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum.  Churchill’s 
scheme,  in  which  Stalin  would  certainly  not  have  joined,  would  most 
likely  have  tipped  the  scales  in  Tokyo  in  favour  of  immediate  military 
action. 

On  1 7  August  Roosevelt  saw  Nomura  at  the  Ambassador’s  own  request. 
Nomura  declared  that  Konoye  was  anxious  for  peace  and  desired  to  meet 
the  President  somewhere  half-way  between  America  and  Japan.  Roosevelt 
said  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  certain  observations  about  the  position 
of  the  American  Government.  He  then  read  an  oral  statement1  which 
briefly  reviewed  the  past  conversations  and  the  events  connected  with 
Indo-China.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  fresh  basis  for  amicable  and  mutually  friendly  relations,  but 
felt  that  ‘nothing  short  of  the  most  complete  candor  on  its  part,  in  the 
light  of  evidence  and  indications  which  come  to  it  from  many  sources,  will 
at  this  moment  tend  to  further  the  objectives  sought’.  There  then  followed 
the  final  paragraph  of  warning  as  revised  by  Hull.  Having  paused  for  a 
while  to  let  this  sink  in,  Roosevelt  then  read  a  second  statement.2  This 
referred  to  Nomura’s  proposal  for  a  meeting  between  Konoye  and  Roose¬ 
velt  and  to  his  inquiry  whether  the  informal  conversations  in  W ashington 
might  not  be  resumed.  It  mentioned  Hull’s  interim  reply  on  16  August, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  the  conversations.  It  declared  that 
the  discussions,  if  continued,  would  be  directed  towards  the  application,  in 
the  entire  Pacific  area,  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  treatment.  It  would  envisage  ‘cooperation  by  all  nations  of 
the  Pacific  on  a  voluntary  and  peaceful  basis  toward  utilizing  all  available 
resources  of  capital,  technical  skill,  and  progressive  economic  leadership 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  not  only  their  own  economies  but  also  the 
economies  of  regions  where  productive  capacity  can  be  improved’.  This 
would  enable  Japan  to  secure  all  that  she  professed  to  be  seeking.  But  it 
‘would  not  enable  any  country  to  extend  its  military  or  political  control 
over  other  peoples  or  to  obtain  economic  rights  of  a  definitely  monopolistic 
or  preferential  character’.  If  the  Japanese  Government  felt  themselves  to 
be  in  a  position  to  suspend  their  expansionist  activities  and  to  ‘embark 
upon  a  peaceful  program  for  the  Pacific  along  the  fines  of  the  program  and 
principles  to  which  the  United  States  is  committed’,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  were  prepared  to  consider  resumption  of  the  ‘informal 
exploratory  discussions’.  But,  in  advance  of  this,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  were  asked  to  furnish  a  clearer  statement  of  their  attitude  and  plans 
1  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  556-7.  2  Ibid.  pp.  557-9. 
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than  they  had  hitherto  given.  Subject  to  this  requirement,  Roosevelt  in¬ 
dicated  to  Nomura  that  he  was  agreeable  to  meeting  Konoye  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  conference  might  be  held  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  on  about 
15  October.1 

On  1 8  August  in  Tokyo  Toyoda  saw  Grew  and,  in  a  long  oral  statement,2 
informed  him  of  the  proposal  for  a  Roosevelt-Konoye  meeting.  Toyoda 
declared  that  Konoye  was  ready  to  play  his  part  in  this,  despite  strong 
objections  in  Japan,  and  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  peace. 
He  believed  it  possible  ‘to  reach  a  just  and  equitable  agreement  on  the 
general  question  of  Japanese-American  relations  from  the  broadminded 
point  of  view  as  a  result  of  the  expressions  of  the  highest  degree  of  states¬ 
manship  of  both  leaders’.  Toyoda  hinted  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  go 
beyond  her  proposal  of  6  August.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  a  suspen¬ 
sion,  or,  at  all  events,  modification,  of  the  American  economic  sanctions  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  Japan  should  not  appear  to  have 
been  compelled  by  American  pressure  to  make  the  proposal.  Grew  was 
impressed  and  urged  Washington,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  ‘the  obviously 
growing  possibility  of  an  utterly  futile  war’  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  that  this  Japanese  proposal  should  not  be  rejected  ‘without  very 
prayerful  consideration’.3 

In  a  further  telegram  of  19  August  Grew  said  that  Konoye’s  proposal 
showed  a  high  degree  of  courage,  since,  if  it  leaked  out,  or  if  it  failed,  he 
might  be  assassinated;  that  it  was  made  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
meeting  must  fail  unless  the  Japanese  Government  were  ready  to  make 
substantial  concessions;  and  that  it  showed  that  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  were  determined  to  free  themselves  from  control  by  the  extremists. 
Grew  said  that  he  thought  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  withdraw  from  the 
Axis  and  to  accept  ‘far-reaching  commitments’  in  respect  of  China  and 
Indo-China.  He  warned  his  principals  that,  if  the  proposed  meeting  should 
not  take  place,  ‘the  alternative  would  be  a  reconstitution  of  the  present 
Government  or  a  formation  of  a  new  Government  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
fiding  Japan’s  future  destiny  to  the  armed  forces  for  a  do-or-die  all-out 
attempt  to  establish  the  hegemony  of  Japan  over  all  Greater  East  Asia, 
which  would  carry  with  it  the  inevitability  of  war  with  the  United  States’.4 
Nomura,  for  his  part,  was  urging  Tokyo  to  make  substantial  concessions 
to  the  American  point  of  view.  He  was  instructed  to  ask  that  the  Roosevelt- 
Konoye  meeting  should  be  held  earlier  than  October,  in  order  that  it 
might  antedate  the  projected  conference  in  Moscow  between  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  But  Nomura,  when  he  raised  this  point 
on  23  August,  received  no  satisfaction  from  Hull.  He  was  also  rebuffed 
when  he  presented  a  request  that  two  American  tankers  loaded  with  oil 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1020-1.  2  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  560-4. 

3  Ibid.  p.  565.  'Grew:  Turbulent  Era,  ii.  1311-12. 
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for  the  U.S.S.R.  should  be  recalled,  or  at  all  events  rerouted  to  pass  well 
north  of  Japan,  because  of  popular  anger  in  Japan  that  American  oil 
should  be  being  supplied  to  Russia  while  it  was  being  withheld  from 
Japan.1 

On  28  August  Nomura  delivered  to  Roosevelt  a  personal  message  from 
Konoye.2  In  this  the  Japanese  Premier  declared  that  he  considered  the 
deterioration  in  American-Japanese  relations  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
understanding  which  had  led  to  mutual  suspicion  and  misapprehensions 
and  had  also  encouraged  the  machinations  of  third  Powers.  He  said  that 
the  idea  of  continuing  the  informal  conversations  and  having  their  con¬ 
clusions  confirmed  by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  two  Governments  ‘does 
not  meet  the  need  of  the  present  situation  which  is  developing  swiftly  and 
may  produce  unforeseen  contingencies’.  For  this  reason,  Konoye  believed 
it  to  be  urgently  necessary  that  he  should  first  meet  Roosevelt  ‘to  discuss 
from  a  broad  standpoint  all  important  problems  between  Japan  and 
America  covering  the  entire  Pacific  area’.  Minor  items  could  be  left  to 
later  discussions  at  lower  levels.  Finally,  Konoye  asked  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  Nomura  gave  Roosevelt  the  reply  of  the  Japanese 
Government3  to  the  American  oral  statements  of  17  August.  This  reply 
contained  some  significant  phrases.  It  asserted  that  ‘when  a  nation  is 
obstructed  in  the  path  of  natural  and  peaceful  development  or  when  the 
means  of  its  existence  is  threatened,  not  only  is  it  imperative  that  that 
nation  should  take  defensive  measures,  but  it  is  also  required  to  do  so  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  just  peace’.  The  Japanese  reply  went  on  to  say 
that  the  policy  and  procedures  of  Japan  to  which  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  objected  ‘were  determined  by  considerations  of  self-protection  for 
meeting  national  requirements  or  removing  environmental  and  political 
obstacles  against  national  security’.  It  remarked  that  the  American 
Government  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  their  ends  and  policies  were 
‘automatically  weighted’  by  the  immensity  of  America’s  resources  and  of 
her  potential  strength,  or  that  other  nations,  less  favourably  endowed, 
might  in  consequence  feel  threatened  by  the  United  States.  Having  made 
these  points,  the  Japanese  Government  went  on  to  declare  that  they 
desired  a  peaceful  settlement  and,  like  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  signified  their  readiness  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Indo-China 
as  soon  as  the  China  Incident  was  settled  or  a  just  peace  was  established 
in  East  Asia.  In  the  meantime  they  reaffirmed  that  their  action  in  Indo- 
China  was  not  a  preparation  to  advance  into  neighbouring  countries, 
including  Siam.  They  also  promised  to  take  no  military  action  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  so  long  as  she  observed  the  Soviet-Japanese  Neutrality  Pact. 

1  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  568-70.  2  Ibid.  pp.  572-3.  3  Ibid.  pp.  573-5. 
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They  hoped  that  the  American  Government  would  avoid  ‘any  action  that 
might  give  rise  to  a  fear  of  menace  to  Japan  through  collaboration  with  the 
Soviet  Union’.  The  Japanese  Government  had  ‘no  intention  of  using, 
without  provocation,  military  force  against  any  neighboring  nation*. 
They  declared  themselves  to  be  in  accord  with  the  basic  principles  put 
forward  by  the  United  States  Government.  They  considered  that  these 
principles  ought  to  be  applied,  not  only  in  the  Pacific  area,  but  through¬ 
out  the  entire  world. 

While  somewhat  sceptical  of  Japanese  professions  of  goodwill,  Roosevelt 
was  cordial  to  Nomura.  He  declared  that  he  would  be  keenly  interested  in 
meeting  Konoye,  and  he  again  suggested  Juneau  as  the  locale.1  But  Hull 
had  no  desire  to  see  such  a  meeting  take  place,  for  he  feared  the  possibility 
of  a  ‘Far  Eastern  Munich’  if  Roosevelt  and  Konoye  conferred  together. 
He  saw  Nomura  again  later  on  28  August.2  The  Ambassador  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  his  reception  by  Roosevelt.  He  believed,  he  said,  that 
Konoye  would  readily  come  to  Juneau  in  a  warship,  bringing  with  him  a 
staff  of  twenty,  five  each  from  the  army,  navy,  Foreign  Ministry,  and  the 
Embassy  at  Washington.  He  suggested  21-25  September  as  a  suitable 
time.  But  Hull  poured  a  cold  douche  on  this  enthusiasm.  He  declared 
that  agreement  in  principle  must  first  be  reached  on  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan;  and  that  the  business  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  conference  would  be  simply  to  ratify  such  an  agreement.  Nomura 
replied  that  the  three  chief  problems  were  Japan’s  relations  with  the  Axis; 
the  question  of  retaining  Japanese  troops  in  North  China  and  Inner 
Mongolia;  and  the  application  of  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in 
international  commerce.  He  thought  that  serious  difficulty  would  arise 
only  over  the  second  point.  Nomura  hinted  that  China  might  be  left  out 
of  the  agenda  for  the  conference,  but  Hull  replied  that  it  was  one  of  the 
‘pivotal  questions  underlying  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan’,  and  unless  it  could  be  settled  ‘to  the  satisfaction  of  all  there  would 
remain  the  roots  of  future  instability  and  trouble’. 

Meanwhile  Nomura  had  told  the  American  press  that  he  had  delivered 
a  personal  message  from  Konoye  to  Roosevelt,  but  he  had  not  revealed  its 
contents.  This  move  of  his  gave  rise  to  speculation  in  both  the  American 
and  the  Japanese  press.  The  Japanese  Government  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  announce  on  29  August  that  Konoye  had  conveyed  to 
Roosevelt  ‘Japan’s  view  regarding  Pacific  problems  which  are  pending 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States’.3  On  the  same  day,  Terasaki,  the 
Director  of  the  American  Bureau  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry,  gave 
Grew  the  text  of  the  message.  Terasaki  said  that  the  indignation  of  the 
pro-Axis  elements  in  Japan  at  the  news  of  an  overture  by  Konoye  had 
endangered  the  Prime  Minister’s  life  and  made  a  conciliatory  policy  more 
1  Ibid.  p.  572.  2  Ibid.  pp.  576-9.  3  Ibid.  p.  579. 
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difficult.  He  urged  that  the  conference  should  be  held  without  delay,  that 
in  the  meantime  no  more  American  tankers  should  be  sent  across  the 
Pacific  to  Vladivostok,  and  that  the  freezing  of  Japanese  assets  in  the 
United  States  should  be  suspended.1  On  3  September  (Tokyo  date) 
Teraski  renewed  his  appeal  for  an  early  conference,  saying  that,  if  the 
pro-Axis  elements  could  be  promptly  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli  any 
mobilization  of  these  elements  against  the  Japanese  Government  could 
be  halted.2 

But  these  appeals  were  made  in  vain.  On  the  same  day,  3  September, 
Roosevelt  gave  Nomura  his  reply  to  Konoye’s  message.  In  this  Roosevelt 
declared  that  he  could  not  ‘avoid  taking  cognizance  of  indications  of  the 
existence  in  some  quarters  in  Japan  of  concepts  which,  if  widely  enter¬ 
tained,  would  seem  capable  of  raising  obstacles  to  successful  collaboration’. 
Therefore  ‘it  would  seem  highly  desirable  that  we  take  precaution,  toward 
ensuring  that  our  proposed  meeting  shall  prove  a  success,  by  endeavoring 
to  enter  immediately  upon  preliminary  discussions  of  the  fundamental 
and  essential  questions  on  which  we  seek  agreement’.3  Thus  Roosevelt 
had  come  round  to  Hull’s  point  of  view,  and  the  prospects  of  the  conference 
began  to  fade.  It  is  clear  that  what  Konoye  had  been  hoping  for  was  a 
compromise  which  would  annul  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  effect  if  not  in  form, 
but,  in  exchange  for  this,  would  give  him  something  for  Japan  in  China 
and  South-East  Asia  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  pro-Axis  elements 
in  his  own  country.  Hull,  on  the  other  hand,  was  resolved  to  pin  Konoye 
down  beforehand  to  agreeing  to  a  peace  settlement  with  China  in  which 
Japan  would  not  receive  any  special  political,  military,  or  economic  con¬ 
cessions.  This,  however,  would  have  been  an  admission  of  failure  to  which, 
after  more  than  four  years  of  conflict  in  China,  neither  Konoye  nor  any 
other  Japanese  Prime  Minister  could  have  consented  without  sacrificing 
both  his  office  and  his  life. 

Roosevelt’s  reply  ensured  that  events  would  take  the  turn  which  Grew 
had  feared,  and  the  sequel  may  thus  be  dealt  with  in  less  detail.  In  spite 
of  Grew’s  warnings,  it  appears  that  the  extent  of  the  danger  was  not 
realized  in  Washington.  On  4  September  Hull  saw  the  Chinese  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Hu  Shih,  and  told  him  that  exploratory  conversations  with  Japan 
were  going  on,  but  that  no  common  basis  for  negotiations  had  been 
reached.  Hull  repeated  his  pledge  to  discuss  matters  with  China  and 
other  interested  Powers  before  beginning  definite  negotiations  with 
Japan.  Hu  Shih  seemed  to  feel  that  Japan’s  military  power  was  waning 
and  that  she  would  soon  be  seeking  peace.4  Hull  mentioned  four  alter- 

1  Japan:  1931-1941 ,  ii.  580-1.  2  Ibid.  p.  586.  3  ibid.  p.  592. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1026-7;  cf.  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  713.  On  26 
August  it  was  announced  that  a  military  mission  under  General  Magruder  would  be  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  Chungking  (ibid.  p.  712). 
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native  possible  developments:  a  Japanese  collapse;  a  reversal  of  Japanese 
policy  to  bring  this  into  line  with  American  requirements;  a  Japanese 
attempt  at  a  ‘facing-both-ways’  agreement;  and  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
the  Governments  opposed  to  Japan,  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with 
Japan  at  the  present  time.  It  is  significant  that  he  did  not  mention  another 
possibility,  i.e.  a  Japanese  decision  to  go  to  war.  Hull  also  assured  the 
Chinese  Government  that  no  consideration  had  been  given  or  would  be 
given  to  any  arrangement  permitting  the  continuance  of  Japanese  aggres¬ 
sion  in  China ;  that  there  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  principles ;  and  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  assist  nations  resisting  aggression.1 

In  Tokyo  on  3  September  yet  another  Liaison  Conference  had  drawn 
up  a  fresh  set  of  proposals.2  These  were  communicated  by  Toyoda  to 
Grew  on  4  September  and  by  Nomura  to  Hull  on  6  September.3  Japan 
now  promised  not  to  send  troops  from  French  Indo-China  against  any 
adjoining  area,  or  to  move  against  any  region  south  of  Japan  without 
justifiable  reason.  She  would  make  an  independent  decision  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  execution  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  She  would  endeavour  to 
restore  normal  relations  with  China  and  would  subsequently  withdraw  her 
troops  as  soon  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  agreements  to  be  negotiated 
between  herself  and  China.  She  would  not  restrict  American  economic 
activities  in  China  ‘so  long  as  pursued  on  an  equitable  basis’.  She  would 
follow  the  ‘open  door’  principle  in  the  South-West  Pacific  and  would 
help  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  essential  raw  materials  in  this 
area.  In  return,  she  asked  that  the  United  States  should  refrain  from 
measures  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  of  the  China  Incident;  should 
suspend  military  measures  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  South-West  Pacific; 
and  should  ‘unfreeze’  Japanese  assets  in  the  United  States  after  a  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  reached.  On  6  September  Grew  had  a  confidential  inter¬ 
view  with  Konoye,4  in  which,  according  to  Grew’s  account,  the  Japanese 
Premier  said  that  his  Government  ‘conclusively  and  wholeheartedly’ 
agreed  with  the  four  basic  principles  enunciated  by  Hull.5  Konoye  said 
that  he  was  aware  that  there  were  doubts  in  Washington  of  his  ability  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  face  of  extremist 
opposition  in  Japan,  but  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  would  be  accompanied,  at  his  meeting  with  Roosevelt, 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1027.  This  assurance  was  conveyed  through  Gauss,  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Chungking. 

2  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  608-9. 

3  Ibid.  p.  608;  Hull,  op.  cit.  p.  1027.  Nomura  had  never  submitted  the  Japanese  counter¬ 
proposals  of  15  July.  On  4  September  he  gave  Hull  some  proposals  of  his  own,  without  authority 
from  Tokyo.  This  resulted  in  a  muddle,  which  took  some  time  to  clear  up  (ibid.  p.  1031). 

4  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  604-6. 

5  But  Konoye  himself  says  that  he  remarked  that  ‘they  were  splendid  as  principles,  but,  when 
it  came  down  to  actual  application,  a  variety  of  problems  arose’  (Konoye  Memoirs:  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack,  Part  20,  p.  4005). 
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by  a  full  general  and  a  full  admiral,  as  well  as  by  the  Vice-Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  both  Services.  Their  participation  would  enable  him  to  control  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  pro-Axis  elements  in  the  armed  forces.  He  again  urged  that 
the  meeting  should  be  arranged  without  delay. 

Konoye  was  anxious  because  he  knew  that  the  sands  were  running  out. 
Agitation  in  Japan  against  any  yielding  to  the  United  States  was  rising, 
while  in  military  and  naval  circles  there  was  a  growing  demand  that  the 
conversations  should  be  broken  off  and  hostilities  be  started,  on  the  ground 
that  the  American  Government  were  only  playing  for  time  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  their  own  preparations  and  to  let  the  economic  embargo  do  its  work 
of  weakening  Japan.1  Konoye  was  increasingly  pressed  to  reach  a  quick 
decision  one  way  or  the  other.  As  a  result  of  numerous  discussions,  an  ‘Out¬ 
line  for  the  Execution  of  the  National  Policy  of  the  Imperial  Conference’ 
was  drawn  up  and  was  approved  by  a  full-dress  Imperial  Conference  on 
6  September.  This  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of 

2  July  and  laid  it  down  that  preparations  for  war  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  diplomatic  negotiations  were  to  be  continued  meanwhile, 
but  ‘if  by  the  early  part  of  October  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of 
having  our  demands  agreed  to  ...  we  will  immediately  make  up  our 
minds  to  get  ready  for  war  against  America  (and  England  and  Holland)’.2 
A  list  of  Japan’s  minimum  demands  and  her  maximum  concessions  was 
annexed  to  the  ‘Outline  of  National  Policy’.  These  stipulations  were 
similar,  in  general,  to  previous  Japanese  proposals,  but  they  were  stiffer 
in  tone  and  showed  signs  of  a  hardening  in  Japanese  policy  with  regard 
to  China  and  South-East  Asia.3 

Meanwhile,  Hull  had  read  the  Japanese  proposals,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Nomura  on  6  September,  with  a  disapproving  eye.  He  felt  that 
Japan  was  narrowing  down  the  concessions  that  she  had  originally  been 
prepared  to  make.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Japanese  form  of  words 
in  regard  to  the  Tripartite  Pact.  In  particular  he  was  averse  from  any 
permanent  stationing  of  Japanese  troops  in  China.*  On  n  September 
Nomura  told  Toyoda  that  the  American  Government,  on  account  both 

1  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  4004).  On  14  August  Baron  Hiranuma 
was  wounded  by  a  band  of  fanatics.  Konoye’s  own  life  was  not  safe.  Toyoda  told  Nomura  on 

3  September  that,  ‘since  the  existence  of  the  Premier’s  message  was  inadvertently  made  known 
to  the  public,  that  gang  that  has  been  suspecting  that  unofficial  talks  were  taking  place  has  really 
begun  to  yell  and  wave  the  Tripartite  Pact  banner’  (ibid.  Part  12,  p.  25). 

2  Konoye  Memoirs  (ibid.  Part  20,  p.  4022).  Earlier,  the  Emperor,  taking  a  stronger  stand 
than  usual,  had  rebuked  General  Sugiyama,  the  Army  Chiel  of  Staff,  for  saying  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  operations  in  the  Southern  Pacific  could  be  completed  within  three  months. 
Sugiyama  had  been  War  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  China  Incident  and  had  then 
prophesied  that  it  would  be  over  in  a  month.  When  Sugiyama  sought  to  excuse  his  previous 
mistake  on  the  plea  that  China  had  a  vast  hinterland,  the  Emperor  replied  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  much  larger  (ibid.  pp.  4004-5). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  4022-3. 


4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1028-9. 
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of  American  public  opinion  and  of  the  reactions  to  be  expected  in  China, 
would  be  unable  to  sponsor  a  Sino-Japanese  peace  which  included  the 
provisions  for  the  stationing  of  Japanese  forces  in  parts  of  China  that  had 
been  embodied  in  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Wang  Ching- wei’s 
regime.  Nomura  remarked  that  the  American  attitude  on  this  point  had 
become  harder,  as  a  result  of  conversations  with  the  Chinese.  Hull  had 
suggested  that  Japan  should  agree  to  the  complete  withdrawal  of  her 
troops  within  two  years  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Nomura  thought 
(though  wrongly)  that  the  two  sides  were  in  sight  of  agreement  on  other 
matters,  and  he  urged  Tokyo  to  agree  to  the  American  proposal  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  China,  as  he  considered  that,  without 
this  concession,  there  was  no  hope  of  agreement.1  But  the  Japanese  army 
chiefs  were  stubborn  in  their  insistence  that  there  should  be  no  withdrawal 
of  Japanese  troops  from  the  designated  areas.  In  this  they  were  supported 
by  a  section  of  the  Cabinet,  as  Konoye  indicates.  In  consequence  of  a 
conversation  on  18  September  in  Tokyo  between  Dooman  and  Ushiba, 
Konoye’s  private  secretary,  in  the  course  of  which  it  became  evident  that 
Nomura’s  ill-timed  action  of  4  September  had  muddled  things  up,2  an¬ 
other  Liaison  Conference  was  held  on  20  September  at  which  a  further 
general  draft  agreement,  including  detailed  Sino-Japanese  peace  terms, 
was  drawn  up.3  The  main  Japanese  terms  for  a  peace  with  China  were 
communicated  by  Nomura  to  Hull  on  23  September,  and  the  rest  on 
1  October.4 

The  general  proposals  for  a  United  States-Japanese  agreement  were 
communicated  to  Grew  on  25  September  and  by  Nomura  to  Hull  two  days 
later.5  The  new  scheme  followed  the  pattern  laid  down  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  6  September.  The  Sino-Japanese  peace  terms  were  to 
include  the  ‘stationing  of  Japanese  troops  and  naval  forces  in  certain  areas 
in  the  Chinese  territory  for  a  necessary  period  ...  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  agreements  and  usages’.6  In  an  interview  with  Grew  on  27  Sep¬ 
tember  Toyoda  again  urged  that  the  meeting  between  Konoye  and 
Roosevelt  should  soon  take  place,  preferably  about  10  to  15  October,  and 
indicated  that,  if  this  was  not  achieved,  the  Konoye  Cabinet  might  fall, 
and  that,  with  it,  would  disappear  the  last  possibility  of  an  agreement 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.7  Similar  warnings  came  from 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  pp.  10224-5.  See  also  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  614-19. 

2  See  above,  p.  667,  note  3.  Washington  had  supposed  that  the  Japanese  Government  no 
longer  desired  Roosevelt’s  good  offices  in  China  and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  disclose  their 
peace  terms. 

3  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack ,  Part  20,  p.  4006).  For  the  draft  terms  see  Japan: 
W-'WG  633- 

4  Ibid,  note  15.  5  Ibid.  pp.  636-40. 

6  Ibid.  p.  633.  Grew  gathered  that  the  Japanese  were  thinking  of  the  Boxer  Protocol.  Terasaki 
told  Dooman  that  the  stationing  of  Japanese  armed  forces  in  China  was  an  absolute  necessity 
(ibid.  pp.  640-1).  7  Ibid.  pp.  641-5. 
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Grew  to  Roosevelt  and  Hull.1  On  29  September  Grew  sent  a  long  cable 
to  the  State  Department.  In  this  he  said  that  the  Japanese  Government 
dared  not  make  specific  commitments  in  advance,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  for  fear  of  their  being  betrayed  to  Germany  and  to  the 
Pro-German  elements  in  Japan  by  the  supporters  of  Matsuoka,  some  of 
whom  remained  in  the  Foreign  Ministry.  He  thought  that  Konoye  would 
be  able  to  give  Roosevelt  guarantees  that  would  in  reality  make  the 
Tripartite  Pact  a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  was  the  Prince’s  sincere  intention 
to  bring  Japan’s  general  policy  into  line  with  that  of  the  United  States  by 
gradually  implementing  the  four  basic  principles,  propounded  by  Hull,2 
which  Konoye  had  accepted.  Grew  intimated  his  disagreement  with  the 
view  that  Japan  would  not  dare  in  any  event  to  risk  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  he  gave  warning  that,  if  the  Konoye  Cabinet  fell,  it  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  military  dictatorship  which  would  ‘lack  either  the  disposi¬ 
tion  or  the  temperament  to  avoid  colliding  head-on  with  the  United 
States’.  He  therefore  urged  that  it  was  worth  while  holding  the  Roosevelt- 
Konoye  meeting,  even  if  this  should  fail  to  produce  an  entirely  satisfactory 
agreement.3 

Hull  took  the  opposite  view,  for  he  did  not  trust  Konoye  or  any 
Japanese.  He  believed  that  what  they  wanted  was  an  agreement  on 
generalities  which  they  would  then  interpret  in  their  own  way.  He  told 
the  President  that,  since  the  American  acceptance  in  principle  of  Konoye’s 
proposal  to  hold  this  meeting,  the  Japanese  had  receded  from  the  relatively 
liberal  assurances  given  by  Konoye  on  28  August.  Hull  now  suggested 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  point  this  out  to  the  Japanese 
Government  and  should  ask  them  to  go  back  to  their  original  attitude  and 
to  begin  discussions  again  on  an  agreement  in  principle,  while  re-emphasiz- 
ing  the  President’s  hope  for  a  meeting.  On  28  September  Roosevelt 
agreed.4 

On  1  October  Hull  told  Hu  Shih  that  the  chances  of  reaching  a  stage  of 
negotiating  formally  with  Japan  had  always  been  remote.  He  again  gave 
his  word  that,  should  that  stage  ever  be  reached,  all  pertinent  questions 
would  be  discussed  fully  with  China.5  On  the  2nd  Hull  gave  Nomura  a 
reply  to  the  Japanese  proposals  of  6  September.  These  were  declared  to 
be  a  ‘source  of  disappointment’  to  Washington,  since  they  seemed  to 
‘narrow  and  restrict .  .  .  the  application  of  the  [four]  principles’.  The  note 

1  See  Grew:  Turbulent  Era,  ii.  1316.  At  the  same  time  Nomura  was  warning  Tokyo  that  there 
was  much  talk  in  the  United  States  of  ‘inevitable’  war  with  Japan  and  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  navy  would  rapidly  be  victorious  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  29). 

2  See  above,  p.  643. 

3  Japan:  1991-1941,  ii.  645-50;  cf.  Grew,  op.  cit.  pp.  1316-23. 

4  Text  of  Hull’s  pencilled  note  to  Roosevelt  (undated)  in  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp. 
4425-7,  and  of  Roosevelt’s  reply  ibid.  p.  4423. 

5  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1033. 
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indicated  that  there  could  be  no  qualifications  or  exceptions  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  four  principles.  It  also  queried  some  of  the  qualifying  phrases 
used  in  the  Japanese  proposals  and  asked  for  further  clarification.1 

This  reply  really  ended  all  hope  of  a  meeting  or  of  an  agreement  and 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Konoye  Cabinet.  The  army,  led  by  Tojo,  now 
demanded  that  the  decision  taken  on  6  September  should  be  implemented 
and  war  be  decided  on  if  no  agreement  had  been  reached  by  15  October. 
The  navy  was  divided  in  its  feelings.  Evidently  Oikawa  wanted  to  back  out 
of  the  decision  for  war;  but,  since  he  had  acquiesced  in  it  at  the  Imperial 
Conference,  he  dared  not  back  out  openly,  so  he  threw  the  responsibility  for 
a  final  decision  on  Konoye.  Konoye  wanted  to  give  way,  since  he  felt  that 
Japan’s  chances  of  success  in  war  with  the  United  States  were  dubious. 
He  believed  that  she  would  do  better  to  yield  to  the  American  demands, 
especially  on  the  withdrawal  ol  Japanese  troops  from  China,  avoid  war, 
keep  her  navy  intact,  and  see  what  the  situation  was  at  the  end  of  the 
European  struggle.2  But  Tojo  obstinately  refused  to  concede  that 
Japanese  troops  should  be  evacuated  from  the  whole  of  China.  He  de¬ 
clared  that,  in  view  of  Japan’s  sacrifices  in  the  China  conflict,  she  was 
entitled  to  annex  Chinese  territory;  but,  since  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Konoye  principles,  it  would  not  be  done.  Therefore,  at  the  very  least, 
Japan  must  secure  the  right  to  retain  forces  in  parts  of  China.  Moreover, 
Tojo  considered  that  the  United  States  herself  aspired  to  a  dominating 
position  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  the  more  Japan  gave  way  to  her  de¬ 
mands,  the  more  overbearing  she  would  become.  Therefore  Tojo  con¬ 
cluded  that  Japan  ought  to  fight  if  she  were  driven  to  that  extremity. 
Tojo  thought  that  Konoye  was  much  too  pessimistic  about  her  chances  of 
success;  for,  he  said,  if  Japan  had  weaknesses,  so  also  had  the  United 
States.3 

There  was  thus  a  deadlock  in  Japanese  counsels.  Tojo  had  it  in  his 
power  to  veto  a  decision  to  yield,  but,  especially  in  view  of  the  lukewarm 
attitude  of  the  navy,  he  had  not  the  power  to  obtain  a  clear-cut  decision 
for  war.  So  on  14  October  he  proposed  that  the  whole  Cabinet  should 
resign  and  that  a  new  one  should  be  formed,  under  Prince  Higashikuni, 
which  would  not  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  6  September  and  could  take 
a  new  decision.4  On  15  October  Konoye  conferred  with  Kido  and  then 
with  the  Emperor  himself.  The  Emperor  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of 

1  Japan:  ig^i—igpi,  ii.  656-61 .  On  7  October  Toyoda  saw  Grew  and  insisted  that  on  6  Septem¬ 
ber  Konoye  had  agreed  only  ‘in  principle’  to  the  four  general  principles  laid  down  by  Hull  and 
that  the  Japanese  record  of  the  meeting  showed  this.  He  also  complained  that  Konoye’s  confi¬ 
dential  remarks,  intended  only  for  the  President,  had  been  incorporated  in  the  American  reply 
of  2  October  and  had  thus  obtained  an  embarrassing  degree  of  notoriety  in  Japanese  Government 
circles  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  55-56;  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  japan,  pp.  389-90). 

2  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  4028). 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  10252-64. 

4  Evidence  of  Tojo  (ibid.  p.  36306).  Konoye  Memoirs  (op.  cit.  p.  4010). 
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peace,  and  that,  if  an  Imperial  prince  did  undertake  the  Premiership,  his 
mandate  must  be  that  he  should  follow  a  peaceful  policy.  But  in  that  case, 
the  Emperor  inquired,  could  the  army  accept  the  decision?  Tojo,  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  point,  replied  that  he  could  not  guarantee  the  army’s  sub¬ 
mission,  but  that  certainly  in  any  case  no  one  but  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
house  could  obtain  it.1  This  reply  looked  dangerous  to  Kido,  and  the 
Court  Party  therefore  decided  that  Higashikuni  should  not  become 
Premier.  Kido  wanted  to  have  Oikawa  appointed,  but  Konoye  expressed 
fears  of  an  army  revolt  if  this  were  done.  He  thought  it  best  that  Tojo 
himself  should  be  appointed.  This  would  place  the  responsibility  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  army.2  Moreover,  if  Tojo  decided,  after  all,  to 
continue  the  conversations  with  the  United  States,  his  appointment  to  the 
Premiership  might  improve  the  prospects  of  success,  because  it  would 
remove  one  stumbling-block  to  any  agreement  that  had  been  pointed  out 
in  Washington — namely,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  obtain  assurances  from 
a  civilian  Japanese  Premier,  since  the  Japanese  army  would  prevent  him 
from  honouring  them.3  Kido  concurred,  and  so  eventually  did  the  con¬ 
clave  of  ex-Premiers.  So,  on  16  October,  the  Konoye  Cabinet  resigned, 
and  the  next  day  General  Tojo  became  Premier.4 

(d)  The  Tojo  Cabinet  and  the  Japanese  Decision  to  go  to  War 

In  assuming  office  as  Prime  Minister,  Tojo  retained  his  previous  position 
as  Minister  for  War  and,  in  addition,  took  over  the  Home  Ministry.  This 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  also  a  full  general 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Japanese  army  was  meant  to  demonstrate  to  Japan 
and  to  the  outside  world  that,  whatever  doubts  might  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  about  Konoye,  the  new  Premier  would  wield  sufficient  authority 
to  carry  through  any  policy  that  might  be  decided  upon,  whether  for 
peace  or  for  war.  The  choice  of  Shigenori  Togo  as  Foreign  Minister  was 
also  significant.  He  had  consistently  worked  to  improve  Soviet-Japanese 
relations,  and  his  appointment  was  clearly  intended  as  a  conciliatory 
gesture  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  as  an  indication  that  Japan  was  not  intending 
to  join  Germany  against  the  Soviet  Union — a  possibility  that  had  caused 
alarm  in  Washington.  The  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Haruhiko 
Nishi,  was  another  expert  in  Soviet-Japanese  affairs.  He  had  been  a  friend 
and  a  colleague  of  Togo’s  in  Moscow.5 

At  the  moment  of  his  appointment  as  Premier,  Tojo  received,  through 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  10267-8. 

2  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  4011). 

3  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  10270. 

4  Konoye  Memoirs  (op.  cit.  p.  4011).  For  Konoye’s  explanatory  letter  to  the  Emperor  see 
ibid.  pp.  4025-6;  Tojo’s  personal  opinion  given  at  the  International  Military  Tribunal  appears 
in  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  10273-4. 

5  Grew:  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  p.  398. 
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Kido,  a  message  from  the  Emperor  which  released  him  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  6  September  and  so  enabled  him  to  continue 
the  conversations  with  the  United  States.1  The  new  Foreign  Minister, 
Togo,  was  therefore  able  to  tell  Nomura,  who  had  twice  asked  to  be  re¬ 
called,2  that  the  new  Cabinet  differs  in  no  way  from  the  former  one  in  its 
sincere  desire  to  adjust  Japanese-United  States  relations  on  a  fair  basis’. 
But,  he  added,  ominously:  ‘Our  country  has  said  practically  all  she  can 
say  in  the  way  of  expressing  of  opinions  and  setting  forth  our  stands.  We 
feel  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where  no  further  positive  action 

can  be  taken  by  us  except  to  urge  the  United  States  to  reconsider  her 
views.’3 

Nomura  had  no  hope  of  any  such  reconsideration,  and  on  22  October 
he  made  a  further  pathetic  appeal  to  be  relieved.  He  declared  that,  while 
the  American  Government  recognized  his  sincerity,  they  also  knew  how 
little  influence  he  had  in  Japan.  He  added  bitterly:  ‘I  don’t  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  hypocritical  existence,  deceiving  other  people’— by  which  he 
meant  deceiving  the  Japanese  people  into  thinking  that  an  accord  was 
possible.  But  Togo  replied  urging  him  to  remain  at  his  post.4  On 
2  November  Togo  further  informed  Nomura  that  Liaison  Conferences  to 
discuss  Japanese-American  relations  had  been  held  for  several  days  and 
that  a  final  decision  would  be  taken  at  an  Imperial  Conference  to  be  held 
on  5  November.  He  went  on:  ‘This  will  be  our  Government’s  last  effort 
to  improve  diplomatic  relations.  .  .  .  When  we  resume  negotiations,  the 
situation  makes  it  urgent  that  we  reach  a  decision  at  once.’  Two  days 
later,  Togo  sent  yet  another  cable  to  Nomura  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
Government  had  decided  to  make  a  last  counter-proposal,  and  that,  if 
this  were  rejected,  the  conversations  would  be  broken  off.  ‘Then,  indeed, 
will  relations  between  our  two  countries  be  on  the  brink  of  chaos.’  Togo 
went  on  to  say  that  Japan,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  had  already  yielded  too 
much  to  the  United  States.  Now,  he  declared,  this  was  her  ‘last  possible 
bargain’,  beyond  which  she  would  not  go.5  Nevertheless,  Nomura  was 
urged  to  continue  to  do  his  utmost  to  follow  Togo’s  instructions  to  the 
letter,  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  word  of  the  result  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference,  to  impress  on  Roosevelt  and  Hull  Japan’s  determination  to  secure 
a  final  decision,  one  way  or  the  other.  Two  further  cables  were  sent  to 
Nomura  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  gave  him  the  terms  of  the  counter- 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  10292. 

2  Nomura  cabled  on  1 8,  and  again  on  20,  October,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  resign.  In  his 
second  cable  he  complained  that  the  navy  had  not  supported  his  efforts  for  peace,  and  he  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  modification  of  the  American  attitude  (Pearl 
Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  79-80). 

3  Ibid.  p.  81.  *  Ibid.  pp.  81-82. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  90,  92-93.  Togo  also  said  that  he  had  warned  Craigie  that  the  negotiations  might 

fail  and  had  urged  Britain  to  do  something  to  prevent  this. 
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proposal,  and  the  other  informed  him  that  Saburo  Kurusu  (formerly 
Ambassador  in  Berlin)  was  being  sent  to  assist  him.1 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  5  November2  formally  decided  that,  if  the 
conversations  had  not  produced  a  successful  result  by  25  November,  Japan 
would  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  and  Britain.  In  that  case  she 
would  inform  Germany  and  Italy  of  her  decision  to  open  hostilities 
and  would  ask  them  to  join  with  her  against  the  United  States  and  to  agree 
with  her  to  make  no  separate  peace.  But,  if  Germany  were  to  demand 
that  Japan  should  attack  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan  would  reply  that  this  was 
impossible  for  the  present,  and  would  maintain  this  stand,  even  if  it 
meant  the  postponement  of  German  participation  in  the  war  against  the 
United  States.  It  was,  indeed,  laid  down  at  the  Conference  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  Japanese-American  war,  Japan  should  try  to  mediate  for  peace 
between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  order  to  restore  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  Japan  and  Germany.3 

Other  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  which  were  to  come  into  operation 
in  the  event  of  war,  provided  for  an  agreement  with  Siam  by  which  that 
country  would  permit  the  passage  of  Japanese  troops  through  her  territory, 
in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  her  independence  and  a  promise  that  she 
should  receive  territorial  acquisitions  in  Burma  and  Malaya.  No  formal 
war  was  to  be  declared  against  the  Chinese  National  Government  in 
Chungking,  but  foreign  settlements  and  concessions  in  China  were  to  be 
seized  and  another  peace  approach  was  then  to  be  made  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  using  the  possibility  of  handing  the  foreign-administered  areas  over 
to  him  as  a  bait. 

The  final  proposal  for  a  definitive  peace  settlement,  called  by  Togo 
Proposal  A,  authorized  Nomura  to  pledge  the  Japanese  Government  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  trade  in  the  entire  Pacific 
area,  including  China,  provided  that  this  principle  was  also  applied  to  the 
whole  world.  With  regard  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  he  was  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  American  Government  that  Japan  did  not  intend  to  extend  her 
sphere  of  self-defence  and  to  repeat  that  she  desired  to  prevent  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  from  spreading  into  the  Pacific.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a 
Sino-Japanese  peace,  some  of  the  Japanese  troops  already  in  China  would 
remain  stationed  for  a  ‘suitable  interval’  in  North  China,  in  Inner 
Mongolia,  and  on  Hainan  Island.  If  he  were  questioned  about  the  term 
‘suitable  interval’,  Nomura  was  instructed  to  answer  ‘vaguely’  that  it 
meant  about  twenty-five  years.  The  Japanese  troops  in  other  parts  of 
China  would  be  removed  within  two  years  of  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  say  that  the  Japanese  Government  respected  the 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  94-97.  2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  10333-8. 

3  It  is  significant  that  the  Japanese  Government  were  not  sure  of  German  participation  at  this 
date  and  were  deciding  to  fight  the  United  States  alone,  if  necessary. 
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territorial  integrity  of  French  Indo-China  and  would  remove  their  troops 
from  that  country  when  a  Sino-Japanese  peace  was  established,  or  when 
the  China  Incident  was  successfully  concluded  (i.e.  by  the  collapse  of 
Chungking).  He  was,  however,  told  that  the  Japanese  Government,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  were  anxious  to  avoid  having  this  pledge  written  into 
any  formal  agreement  with  the  United  States.1 

In  his  explanatory  comment  on  these  proposed  terms,  Togo  declared 
that,  while  the  question  of  non-discrimination  in  trade  was  here  being  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  world-wide  framework,  in  reality  the  Japanese  Government 
wanted  no  more  than  a  regional  agreement.  Togo  supposed  that  an  under¬ 
standing  could  easily  be  reached  on  this.  He  believed  too,  from  what 
Nomura  had  reported,  that  an  agreement  could  be  reached  quickly  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  He  felt  that  Proposal  A  com¬ 
pletely  accepted  the  American  demands  on  two  out  of  the  three  major 
points  at  issue.2  But  he  made  it  clear  that  the  third,  the  complete  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  troops  from  China,  was  unacceptable,  and  that  Japan 
was  now  offering  her  last  possible  concession  on  this  matter.3 

In  the  event  of  no  immediate  agreement  being  possible  on  Proposal  A, 
Togo  included  a  second  set  of  terms,  called  Proposal  B,  as  a  stop-gap  ‘to 
prevent  something  happening’.  By  these  further  terms  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  were  to  agree  that  neither  would  invade  any  area  in  South-East 
Asia  or  the  South  Seas,  except  French  Indo-China;  they  were  to  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another  in  securing  the  raw  materials  that  they  needed 
from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies;  and  they  were  to  return  to  the  situation 
that  had  existed  before  they  had  taken  their  respective  freezing  measures. 
The  United  States  was  to  agree  to  furnish  Japan  with  the  petroleum  which 
she  needed,  and  was  to  undertake  not  to  engage  in  any  activity  which 
would  hamper  Japan  in  her  efforts  to  secure  peace  with  China.  If 
necessary,  Proposal  B  could  include  the  first  two  points  of  A  and  a  general 
promise  by  Japan  to  evacuate  her  troops  from  China  after  peace  had 
been  made.4 

On  5  November  Togo  gave  Nomura  the  word  to  submit  Proposal  A  to 
the  American  Government.  He  was  told  not  to  bring  up  Proposal  B  with¬ 
out  previous  consultation  with  Tokyo.  Nomura  was  again  warned  that 
time  was  exceedingly  short  and  that  the  situation  was  very  critical,  but  he 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  94-95. 

2  Togo  had  been  in  retirement  since  his  return  from  Moscow.  He  was,  therefore,  not  familiar 
with  the  course  of  the  American-Japanese  conversations.  Kase,  who  prepared  a  summary  of 
them  for  him,  says  that  Togo  was  dismayed  to  find  the  negotiations  in  such  a  hopeless  muddle 
(Kase:  Eclipse  of  the  Rising  Sun,  p.  56). 

3  Masuo  Kato  says  that  Togo  told  him  later  that,  when  he  accepted  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
Tojo  assured  him  the  army  would  reconsider  the  troops  question,  but  that,  after  taking  office,  he 
found  that  they  would  concede  nothing  substantial  (Masuo  Kato:  The  Lost  War  (New  York, 
Knopf,  1946),  pp.  54-55)- 

4  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  96-97. 
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was  told  that  he  was  not  to  give  the  impression  that  Japan  was  presenting 
an  ultimatum.1  A  separate  instruction  advised  him  to  avoid  having  the 
agreement  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  since  a  treaty  would  require 
ratification  by  the  American  Senate.  Togo  believed  that  the  American 
Government  also  desired  to  avoid  this  and  would  prefer  an  ‘Executive 
Agreement’.2  In  yet  another  cable  the  Foreign  Minister  told  Nomura  that, 
‘because  of  various  circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
arrangements  for  the  signing  of  this  agreement  be  completed  by  the  25th  of 
this  month’.3  Meanwhile,  discussions  had  been  going  on  in  Washington 
about  the  line  that  the  American  Government  were  to  take.  The  Roosevelt 
Administration,  too,  had  its  ‘moderate’  and  its  ‘activist’  elements.  There 
were  those  who  believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  face  war  with  Japan 
than  let  her  go  on  containing  substantial  American,  British,  and  Russian 
forces  in  the  Far  East.  This  group  believed  that,  if  Japan  were  presented 
with  an  ultimatum  vetoing  any  further  military  moves  on  her  part,  she 
would  most  likely  give  way,  and  that,  if  she  did  not,  she  could  be  easily 
defeated.4  Others,  including  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Roosevelt  himself, 
were  more  cautious. 

What  brought  matters  to  a  head  at  the  beginning  of  November  was  a 
frantic  appeal  to  London  and  Washington  from  Ghiang  Kai-shek,  who 
feared  a  Japanese  attack  on  Kunming  with  the  object  of  cutting  off  sup¬ 
plies  to  China  via  the  Burma  Road.  Chiang  prophesied  the  collapse  of 
Chinese  resistance  if  this  were  allowed  to  happen.  Appeals,  too,  came 
from  the  Siamese  Government,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  increase  in 
Japanese  troop  concentrations  in  Indo-China.  The  Soviet  Government, 
too,  feared  that  Tojo  might  attack  Vladivostok,  and  appealed  for  a  warning 
by  London  and  Washington  against  this.5  In  London,  Churchill  was  eager 
for  a  joint  warning  in  the  sternest  terms  to  be  addressed  to  Japan  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States.6  He  had,  through  Craigie,  already  given  Japan  an 
independent  warning  of  forceful  measures  if  she  advanced  beyond  Indo- 
China,  but  he  did  not  expect  this  to  deter  her  unless  the  United  States 
joined  in.  However,  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark,  the  American 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  were  opposed  to  the  delivery  of  any  such  ultimatum.7  On 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  1 2,  p.  99. 

2  Ibid.  p.  98.  This  would  not  need  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate,  but  it  would 
be  binding  on  the  Roosevelt  Administration  (though  it  would  not  be  binding  on  its  suc¬ 
cessor)  . 

3  Ibid.  p.  100.  Nomura  was  told  that  this  would  save  Japanese-American  relations  from 
falling  into  a  chaotic  condition.  He  was  not  told  then  or  later  precisely  what  wculd  happen  if 
there  were  no  agreement. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  843-4. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  838-9. 

6  Churchill,  iii.  533-4;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  599-600. 

7  A  more  detailed  account  of  Marshall’s  and  Stark’s  attitude  at  this  stage  is  given  above, 
PP-  532-3,  534-5- 
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5  November  the  Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  presented  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  President  in  which  they  said  that 

military  action  against  Japan  should  be  undertaken  only  in  one  or  [both]  of  the 
following  contingencies:  (1)  A  direct  act  of  war  by  Japanese  armed  forces 
against  the  territory  or  mandated  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  British 
Commonwealth  or  the  Netherlands  East  Indies;  (2)  The  movement  of  Japanese 
forces  into  Thailand  to  the  west  of  ioo°  East  or  south  of  io°  North  [i.e.  the 
Siamese  part  of  the  Malayan  peninsula] ;  or  into  Portuguese  Timor,  New 
Caledonia,  or  the  Loyalty  Islands. 

They  specifically  declared  that,  in  view  of  the  primary  need  to  defeat 
Germany,  a  Japanese  advance  on  Kunming,  or  into  Siam  (apart  from  the 
region  specified),  or  even  a  Japanese  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  would  not 
justify  the  United  States  in  going  to  war.  If  war  with  Japan  could  not  be 
avoided,  the  United  States  should  remain  upon  the  strategic  defensive 
until  Germany  was  beaten.1  This  policy  did  not  satisfy  the  American 
champions  of  China;  but  the  President  concurred  in  it,  and  informed 
Churchill  on  7  November  that  he  considered  that  the  proposed  warning 
would  have  no  good  effect.2  However,  on  10  November  Churchill,  in  his 
speech  at  Guildhall,  declared  that,  if  war  came  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  ‘the  British  declaration  will  follow  within  the  hour’.3 

The  Japanese  press,  for  its  part,  was  now  full  of  bellicose  utterances,  and 
the  instructions  from  Togo  to  Nomura  were  all  picked  up  and  decoded 
by  the  cryptographic  experts  of  the  American  navy.  In  view  of  the  tenor  of 
the  latest  of  these,  Hull  gave  warning,  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  7  November,  that  a  military  attack  by  Japan  might  come  ‘any¬ 
where  at  any  time’.  On  the  same  evening  Nomura  called  on  Hull  and 
gave  him  the  terms  of  the  Japanese  Proposal  A.  Nomura  asked  for  a 
prompt  answer  and  also  for  an  interview  with  the  President.4  This  inter¬ 
view  took  place  three  days  later,  and,  at  it,  Nomura  read  to  the  President 
an  explanation  of  the  Japanese  proposals  and  again  asked  for  a  prompt 
answer.  Roosevelt  replied  in  terms  which  deprecated  any  undue  haste, 
and  gave  no  definite  answer.5  On  1 1  November  Togo  complained  that 
apparently  the  American  Government  were  still  not  fully  aware  of  how 
critical  was  the  stage  which  had  now  been  reached ;  and  he  again  warned 
Nomura  that  25  November  was  the  deadline  and  urged  him  to  make  re¬ 
newed  efforts  to  secure  an  immediate  answer.6  In  Tokyo  on  10  November 
Togo  had  an  interview  with  Grew.  He  warned  Grew  that  time  was  running 
short  and  urged  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  speed  the  conversations. 
Togo’s  general  tone  was  stiff,  and  he  made  it  clear  that  Japan  would  never 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  pp.  341-2.  2  Ibid.  p.  342. 

3  Churchill,  iii.  528;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  594. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1057-9;  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  104-6. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  113-16.  6  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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voluntarily  abandon  all  that  she  had  fought  for  since  July  1937.1  He  told 
Craigie  the  next  day  that,  so  far  from  being  merely  preliminary,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  now  in  their  final  stage,  and  he  criticized  Churchill  for 
threatening  war  without  knowing  what  was  happening  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.2 

Subsequent  conversations  in  Washington  between  12  and  15  November 
served  only  to  bring  out  the  truth  that  the  American  and  Japanese 
Governments  were  as  far  apart  as  ever,  and  that  Togo  had  been  mistaken 
in  thinking  otherwise.  Hull  considered  that  the  proposals  submitted  to 
him  on  7  November  were  no  real  advance  on  previous  Japanese  terms  for 
a  settlement.  He  again  declared  that  the  Tojo  Government  should  give 
a  definite  pledge  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  should  subscribe  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  the  principle  of  equal  commercial  opportunity,  and  should 
make  the  Tripartite  Pact  a  dead  letter.  He  insisted  that  the  talks  were  only 
preliminary  conversations,  whereas  to  the  Japanese  they  were  the  last 
stages  of  a  protracted  negotiation.3 

On  14  November  Nomura  informed  Togo:  ‘I  believe  that  I  will  win  out 
in  the  long  run  in  these  negotiations’ ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  warned  him 
that  the  United  States  would  meet  with  force  any  further  Japanese  move, 
in  whatever  direction.  Nomura  said  that,  although  there  were  divergent 
opinions  in  the  United  States  about  war  with  Germany,  there  was  ‘not  the 
slightest  opposition  to  war  in  the  Pacific’.  Contrary  to  what  he  had  at  first 
expected,  there  was  no  inclination  to  compromise  with  Japan.  He  said 
that  Japan  might  find  herself  at  war  with  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  victory  would  fall  to  the  side  which  could  hold 
out  the  longest.  He  urged  that  the  Japanese  Government  should  have 
‘patience  for  one  or  two  months,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  world 
situation’.4  This  was  a  plain  warning  that  the  Japanese  Government 
must  not  expect  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  Proposal  A,  but  that  neverthe¬ 
less  they  would  be  wise  to  avoid  precipitate  action  and  to  wait  and  see  how 
the  European  war  went.  But,  in  a  reply  to  Nomura,  dated  16  November, 
Togo  said  that  Nomura’s  proposal  to  wait  was  out  of  the  question  and  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  date  set  for  the  conclusion  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  urged  Nomura  to  press  for  a  solution  and  not  to  ‘allow  the 
United  States  to  sidetrack  us  and  delay  the  negotiations  any  further’.5 
Togo  was  now  ready  to  present  Proposal  B,  but,  in  deference  to  the  wishes 

Japan:  iggi—ig^i,  ii.  710-14.  2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  117— 19. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1059-62.  On  15  November  Hull  gave  Nomura  the  draft  of  a  joint  Ameri- 
can-Japanese  declaration  on  economic  policy.  This  would  have  bound  Japan  to  restore  complete 
economic,  financial,  and  monetary  control  to  China  and  to  pledge  herself  to  respect  the  ‘Open 
Door  there  (ibid.  pp.  1 060-1 ;  text  in  Japan:  iggi—ig^i,  ii.  734).  This  draft  was  quite  unacceptable 
to  Tokyo,  and  Togo  rejected  it  in  a  despatch  to  Nomura  of  17  November  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack, 
Part  12,  pp.  145-6). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  127-9. 


5  Ibid.  pp.  137-8. 
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of  Kurusu,  who  had  now  reached  Washington,  he  held  back  the  instruc¬ 
tions  for  this  until  Kurusu  should  have  had  a  chance  to  try  his  powers  of 
persuasion.1 

Kurusu,  however,  had  no  better  fortune  than  Nomura.  Hull  both  dis¬ 
liked  and  distrusted  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  nothing  new  to  offer.2 
Moreover,  his  arrival  coincided  with  a  bellicose  speech  by  Tojo  to  the 
Japanese  Diet,  in  which  he  announced  Japan’s  intention  to  reinforce  her 
troops  in  Indo-China — a  gesture  which  appeared  to  belie  the  peaceful 
professions  of  the  Japanese  envoys  in  Washington.  On  17  November 
Kurusu  saw  Roosevelt  and  told  him  that  Japan  could  not  openly  abandon 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  but  that  she  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  tool  of 
Germany  and  that  she  was  not  waiting,  either,  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
stabbing  the  United  States  in  the  back  after  she  had  become  deeply 
involved  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Should  Japan  and  the  United  States 
reach  an  understanding  about  the  Pacific,  this  would  ‘far  outshine’  the 
Tripartite  Pact.3  But  Kurusu  was  unable  to  go  beyond  this,  and  he  told 
Hull  in  a  further  conversation  on  18  November  that,  as  matters  stood,  it 
was  impossible  for  Japan  to  abrogate  the  Tripartite  Pact  or  to  make  it 
ineffective.  Hull  said  in  reply  that  American  public  opinion  would  not 
tolerate  any  agreement  with  Japan  while  she  remained  in  association  with 
Hitler.4  Thus  the  negotiations  reached  a  deadlock. 

At  the  same  time  Kurusu  expressed  to  Togo  his  belief  that  the  President 
was  sincere  in  desiring  an  understanding  with  Japan,  and  he  said  that  he 
considered  it  most  essential  that  Japan  should  do  all  that  she  could  to  meet 
America’s  wishes  about  the  Tripartite  Pact,  and  so  encourage  her  to 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  the  Atlantic.  This,  he  suggested,  would 
put  Japan  in  a  better  position  to  settle  the  China  Incident  and  would  also 
put  her  in  a  stronger  position  for  meeting  the  international  situation  after 
the  European  war.  He  said  that  he  had  told  Roosevelt  of  Japanese  fears  of 
an  Anglo-American  combination  against  Japan  when  the  European  war 
should  end,  and  that  Roosevelt  had  replied  that  the  agreement  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  cover  all  such  points.5 

1  Ibid.  pp.  1 30-1. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1062.  Hull  was  prejudiced  against  Kurusu  because  he  had  been  the 
Japanese  signatory  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  But  this  was  on  orders  from  his  Government;  the  Pact 
itself  had  been  made  by  Matsuoka  and  Stahmer  in  Tokyo.  Kurusu  had  formerly  occupied 
consular  posts  in  the  United  States  and  had  risen  to  be  head  of  the  economic  section  of  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Ministry.  He  had  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  Berlin  by  Nomura,  when 
the  latter  was  Foreign  Minister.  Craigie  says  that  he  heard  that  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry 
had  wanted  to  send  Shigemitsu  (who  had  returned  from  the  London  Embassy  in  August)  to 
Washington,  but  that  the  army  had  vetoed  this  (Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  pp.  129-30). 
But,  even  if  Shigemitsu  had  gone  instead  of  Kurusu,  the  result  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
the  same. 

3  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  141-3.  4  Ibid.  p.  148;  Hull,  op.  cit.  pp.  1063  seqq. 

s  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  150-1.  Kurusu  warned  Tokyo  that  the  United  States,  while 
desirous  of  a  settlement  with  Japan  in  order  that  she  might  be  free  to  concentrate  upon  the 
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The  conversation  on  18  November  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  an  immediate  agreement.  Kurusu  and  Nomura,  therefore, 
sounded  Hull  on  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  economic  modus  vivendi  to 
tide  over  the  crisis,  and  suggested  that,  in  return  for  this,  Japan  might 
withdraw  her  troops  from  southern  Indo-China.  But  Hull  said  that  he 
would  not  be  willing  simply  to  revert  to  the  situation  as  it  had  been  before 
the  imposition  of  the  freezing  orders,  because  Japan  might  use  the  troops 
that  she  withdrew  from  Indo-China  for  some  ‘equally  objectionable  move¬ 
ment  elsewhere’.  Although  he  agreed  to  sound  the  British  and  Dutch 
Governments  on  the  question  of  a  modus  vivendi,  he  considered  that  the 
Japanese  Government  ought  to  give  some  concrete  evidence  of  their 
alleged  peaceful  intentions.1  Both  Nomura  and  Kurusu  advised  Tokyo 
not  to  present  Proposal  B  in  its  entirety  and  suggested  that  Japan  should 
concentrate,  instead,  upon  trying  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  freezing 
orders.  Nomura  reported  that  they  had  been  told  by  an  (unnamed) 
member  of  the  American  Cabinet  that  the  President  desired  an  under¬ 
standing  and  that  all  but  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  approved,  in 
principle,  of  this.  If  Japan  would  do  something  substantial,  such  as 
evacuating  her  troops  from  Indo-China,  that  would  open  the  way  for  a 
resumption  of  the  delivery  of  oil  supplies  and  would  probably  lead  to  the 
return  of  normal  trading  relations.2 

On  1 9  November  Togo  replied  with  a  reproof  to  Nomura  for  having  made 
the  suggestion  of  a  modus  vivendi  without  first  consulting  Tokyo.  He  said 
that  the  internal  situation  in  Japan  did  not  permit  the  Government  to 
agree  to  withdraw  from  southern  Indo-China  merely  in  return  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  freezing  orders.  Such  a  withdrawal  could  be  made 
only  if  Proposal  B  were  accepted  by  the  American  Government,  and 
Nomura  was  now  instructed  to  present  that  proposal.  Togo  told  him  that, 
if  it  were  rejected,  the  negotiations  would  be  broken  ofD  In  another 
despatch  of  the  same  date  Togo  told  the  envoys  to  make  it  plain  that, 
should  the  United  States  enter  the  European  war,  Japan  would  make  an 
independent  decision  upon  whether  or  not  this  constituted  a  casus  belli 
under  Article  3  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  He  authorized  them  further  to 


European  problem,  was  nevertheless  ready  for  war  with  Japan  if  necessary'.  According  to  Masuo 
Kato  Tojo  had  told  Kurusu,  just  before  the  latter  left  for  Washington,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  dare  to  fight  Japan  and  that  therefore  Kurusu  should  take  a  strong  line  in  the  negotia- 
tions.  If  he  did,  Tojo  thought  that  this  would  make  the  United  States  give  way  over  China 
(Kato:  The  Lost  War,  pp.  54-55).  Kurusu  was  now  warning  him  that  he  was  wrong. 

Japan:  1931-1341,  ii.  750. 

.  2  ?earl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  152,  154.  The  Cabinet  member  was  presumably  Walker, 
the  Postmaster  General  (Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  872-3). 

3  Togo  thought  that  Hull’s  call  for  definite  evidences  of  a  peaceful  policy  on  Japan’s  part 
referred  to  the  question  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  Thus  it  was  evident,  as  Togo  saw  it,  that  the 
United  States  did  not  want  simply  to  revert  to  the  situation  before  the  freezing  orders.  Nor  did 
Japan  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  155). 
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declare  that  the  Tripartite  Pact  contained  no  secret  articles.  But  Togo 
told  them  not  to  make  these  explanations  unless  they  saw  prospects 
of  agreement  on  Proposal  B.1  In  another  despatch  of  the  same  date 
Tokyo  warned  its  envoys  to  listen  to  the  Japanese  daily  short-wave  news 
broadcast  for  a  code-warning  of  an  emergency,  which  would  be  the 
signal  for  them  to  destroy  all  ciphers  and  confidential  documents  in  the 
Embassy.2 

These  instructions  crossed  another  cable  from  Nomura,  which  pleaded 
that  Japan  should  not  embark  upon  a  fresh  war  after  four  years  of  the 
China  Incident  and  again  suggested  a  temporary  truce  ‘in  the  spirit  of 
give  and  take’.  He  asked  that  these  views  should  be  conveyed  to  Tojo.  But 
he  received  a  reply  rejecting  his  proposal,  confirming  the  instructions  given 
him  to  present  Proposal  B,  and  informing  him  that  Tojo  was  absolutely 
in  agreement  with  them.3  So  on  20  November — Thanksgiving  Day  in  the 
United  States — Nomura  and  Kurusu  presented  Hull  with  Proposal  B.4 
Nomura  reported  that  Hull  was  ‘terribly  aroused’  by  the  sixth  point,  the 
discontinuance  of  aid  to  China.5  Hull  told  the  Japanese  envoys  that  the 
purpose  of  American  aid  to  China  was  the  same  as  that  of  American  aid 
to  Britain,  and  said  that  American  assistance  to  China  would  continue  so 
long  as  Japan  remained  allied  with  Hitler  and  continued  to  insist  upon  her 
New  Order  in  East  Asia.6  On  22  November  Togo  replied  that,  if  the  United 
States  would  accept  the  Japanese  Proposal  B,  Tokyo  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  Roosevelt  exercising  his  good  offices  in  order  to  bring  Japan  and 
China  to  peace  negotiations.  Togo  said  that,  once  a  Sino-Japanese 
armistice  had  been  brought  about,  there  would  be  no  need  for  continued 

1  Ibid.  p.  157.  In  yet  another  instruction  of  19  November  they  were  told  not  to  include  any 
reference  to  non-discrimination  in  trade  or  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  the  actual  Proposal  B.  These 
were  the  two  points  of  Proposal  A  which  Togo  on  4  November  had  said  might  be  tacked  on  to 
Proposal  B  (see  above,  p.  675).  But  they  were  to  include  a  pledge  by  the  Japanese  Government 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  southern  to  northern  Indo-China  ‘upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  agreement’  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  157-8). 

2  This  was  the  ‘winds’  code:  East  wind  rain  =  Japan-United  States  relations  in  danger; 
North  wind  cloudy  =  Japan-U.S.S.R.  relations  in  danger;  West  wind  clear:  =  Japan-Britain 
relations  in  danger  (cf.  ibid.  p.  155). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  158,  160. 

4  The  six  points  of  Proposal  B  as  finally  presented  were:  (1)  Japan  and  the  United  States  to 
make  no  armed  advance  into  any  region  in  South-East  Asia  and  the  South-West  Pacific  area; 
(q)  Japan  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Indo-China  when  peace  had  been  restored  between 
Japan  and  China  or  when  an  equitable  peace  had  been  established  in  the  Pacific  area;  (3)  Japan 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  southern  to  northern  Indo-China  upon  conclusion  of  the  present 
agreement,  which  would  later  be  embodied  in  the  final  agreement;  (4)  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  co-operate  towards  acquiring  goods  and  commodities  that  the  two  countries  needed  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies;  (5)  Japan  and  the  United  States  to  restore  their  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  to  those  prevailing  before  the  freezing  of  assets,  and  the  United  States  to  supply  Japan  with 
a  required  quantity  of  oil;  (6)  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  such  measures  and  actions  as 
would  prejudice  endeavours  for  the  restoration  of  peace  between  Japan  and  China  (Hull: 
Memoirs,  ii.  1069;  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  755-6). 

5  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  161. 


6  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  754. 
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American  aid  to  Chungking.  In  an  earlier  despatch  of  the  same  date  Togo 
had  extended  the  deadline,  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed  for  25  November, 
to  29  November,  provided  that  agreement  could  be  secured  by  that  date 
with  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands.  ‘After  that’— i.e.  if 
there  were  no  agreement — ‘things  are  automatically  going  to  happen.’1 

Although  in  his  Memoirs  Hull  has  described  the  Japanese  proposals  as 
‘preposterous’,2  it  is  doubtful  if  he  took  this  view  at  the  time.  Indeed,  as 
a  temporary  arrangement,  the  proposals,  subject  no  doubt  to  some 
modification,  were  not  without  merit.  The  Japanese  were  offering  to 
remove  the  immediate  threat  to  Siam,  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  caused  by  the  presence  of  their  troops  in  southern  Indo-China.  This 
threat,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  reason  why  American  financial  and 
economic  sanctions  had  been  imposed  upon  Japan  in  July  1941.  If  the 
Japanese  now  reversed  this  policy,  it  was  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  ask 
that,  in  return,  their  assets  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  should  be 
‘unfrozen’.  They  did  not,  it  will  be  noted,  ask  that  the  licensing  measures 
and  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  American  exports  to  Japan  before 
July  1941  should  be  removed.  Their  demand  to  be  supplied  with  ‘a  re¬ 
quired’  quantity  of  oil  was,  however,  unacceptable  as  it  stood.  On 
26  November  Togo  told  Nomura  that  Japan  wanted  4  million  tons  of  oil 
a  year  from  the  United  States  and  another  million  tons  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies;  these  amounts,  he  said,  corresponded  to  what  Japan 
had  been  receiving  before  the  embargo.  But  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
somewhat  less;3  and  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  settled  for  a  good  deal 
less,  had  the  success  or  failure  of  the  agreement  turned  on  this  point.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that,  had  an  agreement  been  con¬ 
cluded  on  these  lines,  disputes  would  have  arisen  over  its  interpretation.4 
But  it  would  have  arrested  the  rapid  drift  to  war;  and,  working  together 
with  the  effect  upon  Tokyo  of  the  German  reverses  in  Russia  during  the 
winter  of  1 941-2,  it  might  have  turned  the  tide  decisively.  Moreover,  as 
has  been  seen,  Roosevelt  himself  had  suggested  a  modus  vivendi  or  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement  with  Japan,  and  officials  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division 
of  the  State  Department  were  at  work  preparing  drafts  of  this.  They 
were  also  working  out  the  final  draft  of  an  over-all  programme  for  a 
general  settlement.5  The  intention  was  to  present  this  together  with  the 
modus  vivendi. 

On  22  November  Hull  met  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Australia, 
Britain,  China,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  showed  them  the  Japanese 
Proposal  B  of  20  November  and  also  the  draft  of  a  modus  vivendi  drawn  up 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  165-6. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1070.  3  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  177. 

4  See  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  31 1. 

5  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  880. 
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by  the  State  Department.  The  terms  of  this  latter  instrument1  were,  in 
brief,  as  follows : 

1  •  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  to  agree  that,  except  if  attacked,  they 
would  not  make  by  force,  or  threat  of  force,  any  advance  from  the  points 
at  which  they  had  military  establishments  across  any  international  border 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

2.  Japan  was  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  southern  Indo-China  ‘forth¬ 
with’,  to  construct  no  new  military  facilities  there,  and  to  limit  the  strength 
of  her  troops  in  northern  Indo-China  to  a  maximum  of  25,000. 

3.  The  American  and  Japanese  Governments  were  to  remove  their 
respective  freezing  measures.  Exports  from  each  country  to  the  other 
would  then  ‘remain  subject  to  the  respective  export  control  measures 
which  each  country  may  have  in  effect  for  reasons  of  national  defense’. 

4.  The  United  States  Government  would  approach  the  British  and  Dutch 
Governments  forthwith  with  a  view  to  their  making  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  between  themselves  and  Japan. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  ‘would  not  look  with  disfavor’ 
upon  peace  discussions  between  Japan  and  China  or  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  an  armistice  between  them  for  the  period  of  such  discussions.  ‘The 
fundamental  interest  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  reference 
to  any  such  discussions  is  simply  that  they  be  based  upon  and  exemplify 
the  fundamental  principles  of  peace  which  constitute  the  central  spirit  of 
the  current  conversations  between  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.’  If  Japan  and  China  were  agreeable, 
the  peace  talks  could  take  place  in  the  Philippines. 

6.  The  modus  vivendi  was  to  be  a  temporary  measure  and  was  not  to  remain 
in  effect  for  more  than  three  months,  unless  it  was  renewed  by  common 
agreement. 

The  Australian,  British,  and  Dutch  envoys  all  expressed  approval  of 
this  proposed  American  reply  to  Japan.  Even  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
did  not  show  ‘serious  concern’.  All  four  envoys  agreed  to  consult  their 
respective  Governments  on  the  American  proposal.2  Later  in  the  day  on 
22  November  Hull  saw  Nomura  and  Kurusu.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
discussed  the  Japanese  proposals  with  the  representatives  of  other 
interested  Governments,  that  these  had  to  obtain  instructions,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  give  a  definite  answer  before  24  November.  At  the 
same  time  he  indicated  that,  in  any  event,  the  restrictions  on  Japanese 
exports,  including  oil,  would  be  relaxed  only  gradually,  pari  passu  with 

1  Text  ibid.  pp.  881-2;  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  14,  pp.  11 13-15. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  883. 
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practical  demonstrations,  on  Japan’s  part,  of  her  peaceful  intentions.  He 
suggested  that  the  Japanese  should  evacuate  the  whole  of  Indo-China 
— a  suggestion  which  provoked  Kurusu  into  retorting  that,  as  Togo  had 
said  to  Grew,  Japan  appeared  to  be  expected  to  make  all  the  conces¬ 
sions.1 

On  24  November  Hull  again  saw  the  four  diplomatic  representatives. 
But  he  found  that  only  the  Dutch  envoy  had  received  instructions  from 
his  Government  as  yet.  The  Dutch  Government’s  line  was,  in  general, 
favourable  to  the  proposed  American  modus  vivendi.  The  Chinese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  had  received  a  telegram  from  Chungking  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  seemed  still  to  be  inclined  to  appease  Japan  at  the  expense  of  China. 
Hu  Shih,  therefore,  raised  objections  to  the  proposed  agreement  to  allow 
Japan  to  keep  25,000  men  in  northern  Indo-China.  This  force,  he  said, 
might  be  used  for  an  attack  on  Kunming.  Hull  was  much  annoyed  at 
this  unresponsiveness.  He  reiterated  that  the  whole  object  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  with  Japan  was  to  gain  time,  and  he  said  to  his  four 
visitors  that  their  countries  appeared  to  be  more  interested  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  particular  areas  than  in  the  general  situation,  and  that  he 
was  now  not  sure  whether  he  would  present  the  modus  vivendi  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  after  all.2 

Meanwhile,  the  draft  modus  vivendi  had  undergone  some  revision,  mainly 
concerning  the  supplies  that  Japan  might  stand  to  receive  if  the  freezing 
restrictions  were  to  be  lifted.  These  were  to  include  petroleum  ‘within  the 
categories  permitted  general  export,  upon  a  monthly  basis  for  civilian 
needs’.3  Later  in  the  day  on  24  November  Roosevelt,  at  Hull’s  suggestion, 
sent  a  cablegram  to  Churchill  giving  him  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
modus  vivendi.  In  this  communication  Roosevelt  said:  ‘This  seems  to  me  a 
fair  proposition  for  the  Japanese,  but  its  acceptance  or  rejection  is  really 
a  matter  of  internal  Japanese  politics.  I  am  not  very  hopeful,  and  we  must 
all  be  prepared  for  real  trouble,  possibly  soon.’4 

On  25  November  the  British  Ambassador  produced  a  memorandum 
from  the  Foreign  Secretaiy  in  Whitehall.5  In  this  Eden  suggested  that 
Japan  should  be  asked  to  remove  all  her  troops  and  air  forces  from  Indo- 
China,  and  he  also  objected  to  the  resumption  of  the  delivery  of  any  oil 
supplies  to  Japan,  since,  as  he  said,  ‘we  know  the  Japanese  have  no  short¬ 
age  except  for  military  purposes’.  He  evidently  judged  that,  in  spite  of 
their  menacing  words,  the  Japanese  would  not  dare  to  fight,  for  he  re¬ 
marked  that  ‘we  feel  sure  that .  .  .  the  Japanese  will  try  to  force  a  hurried 
decision  by  magnifying  the  dangers  of  delay’.  But  he  added  that  the 
British  Government  had  complete  confidence  in  Hull’s  handling  of  the 

1  Japan:  1931-1941 ,  ii.  757-62. 

3  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  14,  p.  1152. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  1164-5;  Hull,  op.  cit.  pp.  1078-9. 


2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1076-7. 
4  Ibid.  p.  1 142. 
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negotiations,  and  that  Hull  was  in  the  best  position  to  judge  which  tactics 
to  follow.  Hull  told  Halifax  that  the  changes  proposed  by  the  British 
Government  were  impracticable;1  and  presumably  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  insisted  on  their  proposals  in  the  face  of  this  reply. 
The  Netherlands  Government,  although  still,  in  general,  favouring  the 
modus  vivendi,  now  suggested  that  the  relaxation  of  the  economic  sanctions 
should  be  applied  only  gradually,  pari  passu  with  the  withdrawal  ofjapanese 
forces  from  Indo-China  to  a  degree  which  would  put  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  British  Malaya,  and  the  Burma  Road  altogether  out  of  danger. 2 
By  far  the  strongest  adverse  reaction  came  from  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  was 
still  convinced  that  the  Japanese  intended  to  attack  Kunming,  and  who 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  be  deserted.  He  told  his  political  adviser, 
Owen  Lattimore,  that  ‘any  “modus  vivendi”  now  arrived  at  with  China 
[sic  PJapan]  would  be  disastrous  to  Chinese  belief  in  America  and  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  closing  of  the  Burma  Road,  which  permanently  destroyed 
British  prestige’.3  He  instructed  Hu  Shih  to  express  his  firm  opposition 
to  the  proposed  modus  vivendi,  and  he  also  appealed  in  the  same  sense, 
through  T.  V.  Soong,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the  moment,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Stimson,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Knox,  saying 
that  any  modus  vivendi  with  Japan  which  left  the  Japanese  armies  in  China 
would  infallibly  bring  about  the  collapse  of  Chinese  resistance.4 

When  Hull  saw  Hu  Shih,  he  pointed  out,  with  some  asperity,  that  the 
proposed  modus  vivendi  would  protect  Chiang  against  the  menace  to  the 
Burma  Road,  about  which  he  had  recently  sounded  the  alarm.  The 
Generalissimo,  said  Hull,  had  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  modus 
vivendi  would  relieve  the  menace  from  Japan  to  the  whole  South  Pacific 
area  for  three  months.  The  amount  of  oil  that  Japan  might  obtain  during 
that  period  would  do  very  little  to  increase  her  war  potential.  If,  concluded 
Hull,  the  proposal  for  a  modus  vivendi  was  dropped,  the  United  States  must 
not  be  censured,  in  the  event  of  the  Japanese  striking  southwards,  for 
having  failed  to  send  her  fleet  into  the  seas  adjoining  Indo-China.5  Then, 
during  the  night  of  25-26  November,  a  reply  reached  Roosevelt  from 
Churchill.  Churchill  said : 

Of  course,  it  is  for  you  to  handle  this  business  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  an 
additional  war.  There  is  only  one  point  that  disquiets  us.  What  about  Chiang 
Kai  Shek?  Is  he  not  having  a  very  thin  diet?  Our  anxiety  is  about  China.  If 
they  collapse  our  joint  dangers  would  enormously  increase.  We  are  sure  that 
the  regard  of  the  United  States  for  the  Chinese  cause  will  govern  your  action. 
We  feel  that  the  Japanese  are  most  unsure  of  themselves.6 

1  ibid.  2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  4,  pp.  1691-4. 

3  Ibid.  Part  14,  p.  1160.  4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1077. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  1077-8;  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  14,  pp.  1167-9. 

6  Ibid.  p.  1300;  cf.  Churchill,  iii.  530;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  596-7. 
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The  British  Government — and  presumably  the  Chinese  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Governments — did  not  know  that  it  was  the  American  intention  to 
present — together  with  the  modus  vivendi— proposals  for  a  comprehensive 
settlement,  which  would  include  the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  National 
Government  by  Japan  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  Japanese  troops  from 
China.  Churchill  has  indicated  in  his  memoirs  that,  had  the  British 
Government  known  of  this,  their  fears  about  China  would  have  been 
removed.1  Whether  the  knowledge  of  this  American  intention  would  have 
removed  Chiang’s  opposition,  too,  is  a  moot  point.  Chiang  had,  after  all, 
good  reason  for  wanting  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Hull,  however,  did  know  that  the  opposition  of  the  British  and 
Chinese  and  the  half-heartedness  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  Dutch  were 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  American  intentions. 
It  was,  therefore,  open  to  them  to  go  ahead;  and,  while  doing  this,  they 
could  have  given  discreet  assurances  to  their  quasi-allies.  But,  instead, 
they  decided  to  drop  the  whole  idea  of  a  modus  vivendi.  Hull  says  in  his 
Memoirs  that  a  memorandum  was  drafted  in  the  State  Department  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  25  November  recommending  the  abandonment 
of  the  modus  vivendi.  On  the  morning  of  26  November  Hull  presented  this 
to  Roosevelt.  It  read : 

In  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  either  the  half-hearted 
support  or  the  actual  opposition  of  the  British,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Governments,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  publicity  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
additional  opposition  that  will  naturally  follow  through  utter  lack  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vast  importance  and  value  otherwise  of  the  modus  vivendi,  without 
in  any  way  departing  from  my  views  about  the  wisdom  and  the  benefit  of  this 
step  to  all  the  countries  opposed  to  the  aggressor  nations  who  are  interested  in 
the  Pacific  area,  I  desire  very  earnestly  to  recommend  that  at  this  time  I  call 
in  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  and  hand  to  them  a  copy  of  the  comprehensive 
basic  proposal  for  a  general  peaceful  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold 
the  modus  vivendi  proposal.2 

Hull  records  that  Roosevelt  promptly  agreed.3 

The  key  factor  in  this  decision  appears  to  have  been  the  ‘wide  publicity 
of  the  opposition’.  According  to  Sumner  Welles,  T.  V.  Soong,  acting 
through  ‘a  former  official  who  had  recently  taken  up  the  practice  of 
law  in  W ashington’,  stirred  up  accusations  of  American  appeasement  of 
Japan  in  the  American  press  and  also  among  members  of  Congress. 
This  Chinese  countermove  was  successful.  The  project  was  shelved.4  As 
Nomura  had  told  Tokyo,  American  opinion  might  be  divided  on  the 

1  Churchill,  iii.  530-1 ;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  596-8. 

2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  14,  pp.  1176-7.  3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1082. 

4  Sumner  Welles:  Seven  Decisions  that  Shaped  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1950),  p.  88;  [Eng. 

edition]  Seven  Major  Decisions  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1951),  pp.  94—95. 
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question  of  participation  in  the  war  against  Germany,  but  it  was  solidly 
anti-Japanese  and  had  acquiesced  heartily  in  the  Administration’s  em¬ 
bargo  on  trade  with  Japan.  Roosevelt  could  not  risk  laying  himself  open 
to  accusations  that  he  was  ready  to  sell  out  China  to  Japan  in  order  to  be 
free  to  concentrate  against  Germany.  This  would  have  given  too  good  a 
case  to  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Hence  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  President  in  dropping  a  plan  which  he  himself 
appears  to  have  originated.1  Hull,  for  his  part,  thought  that  there  was 
little  chance  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  accept  the  American 
proposals  for  a  modus  vivendi ,  and  he  was  almost  certainly  right  in  this.  On 
24  November  Togo  had  told  Kurusu  and  Nomura  that  Japan  required  the 
acceptance  of  all  points  of  Proposal  B  and  that  she  would  make  no  further 
concessions.2  He  also  told  them  on  the  same  day  that  the  time-limit  set 
in  his  telegram  of  22  November  was  to  be  reckoned  in  Tokyo  time,  i.e. 
29  November  in  Tokyo,  28  November  in  Washington.3  Still,  if  the 
American  draft  modus  vivendi  had  been  presented,  it  would  have  given  the 
numerous  advocates  of  peace  in  Tokyo  something,  though  not  much,  to 
set  against  Tojo’s  argument  that  Japan  had  no  choice  but  to  fight  or  else 
suffer  economic  strangulation. 

We  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  comprehensive  proposal  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  Hull  had  decided  to  submit  to  the  Japanese.  The  basis  of  this 
was  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Harry  Dexter  White,  an  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  who  considered  himself  better  able  to  solve  the 
problems  of  American-Japanese  relations  than  anybody  in  the  State 
Department.4  After  the  war  White  was  to  be  accused  of  Communist 
proclivities,  but  in  1941  he  seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  make  an 
honest  if  misguided  effort  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  so  set  the 
United  States  free  to  concentrate  against  Hitler.  White  proposed  that  the 
United  States,  for  her  part,  should  offer  Japan  a  twenty-year  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact,  agree  to  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  Manchurian  question, 
propose  a  five-Power  trusteeship  for  Indo-China,  surrender  her  extra¬ 
territorial  rights  in  China,  induce  Great  Britain  to  do  the  same,  and  also 
induce  her  to  sell  Hongkong  to  China  for  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  of 
a  loan  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  was  also  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  her  naval  forces  from  the  Pacific,  to  conclude  a  new  commercial 
treaty  with  Japan  (embodying  substantial  concessions  to  her,  including 
the  entry  of  raw  silk  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty),  to  rescind  the 
existing  freezing  measures,  to  grant  Japan  a  $2,000  million  loan  over  a 
twenty-year  period,  and  to  set  up  a  fund  of  $500  million,  to  be  provided 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  Roosevelt  see  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared 
War,  pp.  892-4. 

2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  172. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  875-6. 


3  Ibid.  p.  173. 
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in  equal  moieties  by  the  two  countries,  to  stabilize  the  dollar-yen  rate.1 
Japan,  for  her  part,  was  to  withdraw  all  her  forces  from  China  south  of  the 
Great  Wall,  as  well  as  from  Indo-China;  she  was  likewise  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  her  troops  from  Manchuria,  provided  that  the  U.S.S.R.  withdrew 
her  troops  from  the  Far  East.  Japan  was  to  cease  supporting  any  other 
regimes  in  China  than  that  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  to  accord  him  a  loan  of 
1,000  million  yen  for  reconstruction,  and  to  relinquish  her  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China.  She  was  also  to  conclude  a  non-aggression  pact  for  ten 
years  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  China,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Moreover,  she  was  to  sell  to  the  United  States  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent, 
of  her  output  of  war  material.2  In  short,  Japan  was  to  abandon  all  her 
ambitions  in  the  Far  East  and  become  virtually  a  satellite  of  the  United 
States.  On  18  November  Morgenthau,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent 
this  proposal  to  Roosevelt  and  Hull.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  it  found 
favour  with  the  Far  East  Division  of  the  State  Department  and  with  Hull 
himself,  in  spite  of  Hull’s  resentment  at  Morgenthau’s  tendency  to 
interfere.3 

The  White  memorandum  was  revised  and  redrafted  by  the  State 
Department  and  then  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who,  on 
21  November,  proposed  two  further  amendments.  The  proposal  about 
Hongkong  was  dropped  because  Admiral  Stark  considered  that  Britain 
ought  to  give  it  back  to  China  without  recompense.  The  reference  to 
evacuation  of  troops  from  Manchuria  and  the  Soviet  Far  East  was  also 
deleted,  because  the  naval  and  military  representatives  thought  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  not  like  it  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.4  Subject  to  these  changes,  the  Treasury  Memorandum 
became  the  basis  of  the  Ten-Point  Plan  which  Hull  gave  to  Nomura  and 
Kurusu  on  26  November.5  This  scheme,  which  was  marked  ‘Strictly 
Confidential,  Tentative  and  Without  Commitment’,  was  in  two  sections. 
The  first  was  a  mutual  declaration  of  policy.  It  included  Hull’s  four 
principles  and  five  other  general  principles  bearing  on  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.  The  second,  entitled  ‘Steps  To  Be  Taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Government  of  Japan’,  contained 
the  ten  points.  These  were  in  brief: 

1.  The  United  States  and  Japan  to  conclude  a  multilateral  non-aggression 
pact  between  themselves,  the  British  Empire,  China,  the  Netherlands, 
Siam,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

2.  The  United  States  and  Japan  to  seek  a  six-power  (United  States, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  China,  Siam)  agreement  to  respect 

Pearl  Harbor  Attack ,  Part  14,  pp.  1098—100.  2  Ibid.  pp.  1101— 2. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War ,  p.  877;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1071-3. 

4  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  14,  pp.  1 103-7.  5  Japan:  iggr-rg^i,  ii.  768-9. 
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the  integrity  of  French  Indo-China,  with  provisions  for  consultation  should 
a  threat  arise  to  this.  None  of  them  to  obtain  preferential  economic  con¬ 
cessions  in  Indo-China.  All  to  co-operate  in  securing  equality  of  economic 
treatment  there. 

3.  Japan  to  withdraw  all  her  military,  naval,  air,  and  police  forces  from 
Indo-China. 

4.  The  United  States  and  Japan  not  to  support  in  any  way  any  regime  in 

China  other  than  the  National  Government,  now  temporarily  in  Chung¬ 
king. 

5.  Both  Governments  to  surrender  their  extraterritorial  rights  in  China, 
including  rights  under  the  Boxer  Protocol,  and  to  induce  other  Govern¬ 
ments  to  do  the  same. 

6.  Both  Governments  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  other  for  a 
trade  agreement,  to  include  most-favoured-nation  treatment  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  trade  barriers,  with  raw  silk  in  the  United  States  free  list. 

7.  Both  Governments  to  remove  their  respective  freezing  restrictions. 

8.  Both  Governments  to  agree  on  a  plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
dollar— yen  rate,  the  lunds  for  this  purpose  to  be  supplied  half  by  Japan  and 
half  by  the  United  States. 

9.  Both  Governments  to  agree  ‘that  no  agreement  which  either  has  con¬ 
cluded  with  any  third  power  or  powers  shall  be  interpreted  by  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  conflict  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  agreement,  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  Pacific  area’. 

10.  Both  Governments  to  endeavour  to  induce  other  countries  to  adhere 
to  the  basic  political  and  economic  principles  set  forth  in  this  agreement. 

It  can  be  seen  that  this  second  section  is,  in  substance,  the  White  memo¬ 
randum  shorn  of  its  more  preposterous  features. 

When  Hull  gave  the  document  to  the  Japanese  Ambassadors,  Kurusu 
asked  whether  it  was  the  American  reply  to  the  Japanese  proposal  for  a 
modus  vivendi.  Hull  answered 

that  we  had  to  treat  the  proposal  as  we  did,  as  there  was  so  much  turmoil  and 
confusion  among  the  public  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Japan.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  Japanese  that  in  the  United  States  we  have  a  political  situation  to 
deal  with  just  as  does  the  Japanese  Government,  and  he  referred  to  the  fire¬ 
eating  statements  which  have  been  recently  coming  out  of  Tokyo,  which  he  said 
had  been  causing  a  natural  reaction  among  the  public  in  this  country. 

Hull  went  on  to  intimate  that  Japan  might  obtain  American  financial  aid 
and  perhaps  a  relaxation  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Immigra¬ 
tion  Act  of  19241  if  she  accepted  the  proposed  terms.  Kurusu  replied  that 

1  See  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  13 1  seqq. 
vy 
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he  did  not  see  how  his  Government  could  accept  the  third  and  fourth 
points,  and  he  suggested  that,  as  the  American  proposal  was  a  tentative 
one,  it  might  be  better  to  discuss  it  informally  before  submitting  it  to 
Tokyo.  Hull  said  that  the  proposal  was  ‘as  far  as  we  would  go  at  this  time 
in  reference  to  the  Japanese  proposal’.  He  also  said  that  public  feeling  in 
America  was  so  acute  ‘that  he  might  almost  be  lynched  if  he  permitted  oil 
to  go  freely  to  Japan’.  Nomura,  in  despair,  asked  if  there  was  no  other 
possibility  and  whether  they  could  not  see  the  President.  Kurusu  gave 
warning  ‘that  our  response  to  their  proposal  could  be  interpreted  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  meaning  the  end’.  He  asked  whether  the  United  States  was  not 
interested  in  a  modus  vivendi — to  which  Hull  replied  that  ‘he  had  done  his 
best  in  the  way  of  exploration’.  He  did  not  explicitly  give  a  negative 
answer  to  Kurusu’s  inquiry  whether  this  was  because  other  Powers  would 
not  agree.1 

On  27  November  Nomura  and  Kurusu  saw  Roosevelt,  with  Hull  in 
company.  Roosevelt  declared  that  statements  by  Japanese  leaders  express¬ 
ing  ‘opposition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  peace  and  order  which 
constitute  the  central  spirit  of  the  conversations’  had  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  progress  in  them,  but  that  he  still  hoped  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.  He  declared  that  ‘the  temper  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
has  become  of  such  a  character  and  the  big  issues  at  stake  in  the  world 
today  have  become  so  sharply  outlined  that  this  country  cannot  bring 
about  any  substantial  relaxation  in  its  economic  restrictions  unless  Japan 
gives  this  country  some  clear  manifestation  of  peaceful  intent’.2  Hull 
points  out  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  American  proposals  of  26  November  only 
made  explicit  what  had  been  implicit  in  the  American  attitude  from  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  also  true  that  the  note  was  not  an 
ultimatum  in  the  sense  that  the  United  States  intended  to  make  an  armed 
attack  upon  Japan  if  she  rejected  these  terms.3  But  Hull  had  made  it  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  modus  vivendi  and  that  the  terms  would  not  be 
modified.  That  meant  that,  unless  and  until  Japan  accepted  them,  the 
American  economic  pressure  upon  her  would  continue.  So  she  was  being 
offered  by  the  United  States  the  choice  of  making  a  public  surrender  of 
everything  for  which  she  had  been  fighting  for  years  in  the  Far  East  or 
else  submitting  to  slow  economic  strangulation.  Japan  herself  was  to 
blame,  as  Hull  had  often  said,  for  a  plight  into  which  she  had  brought 
herself  by  successive  acts  of  aggression  from  September  1931  onwards. 
But  moral  lectures,  even  when  they  are  justified,  are  not  conducive  to 
peace ;  and  they  are  especially  riling  when  the  moral  practice  of  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  own  country  has  not  been  uniformly  up  to  the  level  of  the  moral 
standards  that  he  is  demanding  of  his  neighbour.  Again,  the  American 
economic  sanctions  which  were  intended  to  teach  Japan  to  mend  her  ways 

1  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  764-6.  2  Ibid.  p.  771.  3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1084. 
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were  an  object  lesson  to  the  Japanese  in  the  need  to  build  up  an  eco¬ 
nomically  self-sufficient  empire  for  themselves  if  they  could.1 

Neither  Roosevelt  nor  Hull  believed  that  Japan  would  accept  the  terms 
embodied  in  the  American  note.  Why,  then,  did  they  proffer  it?  It  has 
been  asserted  that  they  deliberately  schemed  to  provoke  Japan  to  attack 
the  United  States,  and  that  their  ulterior  object  was  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  war  with  Germany  ‘by  the  back  door’.  But  this  accusation 
will  not  hold  water.  Apart  from  many  other  weak  points  in  it,  it  is  refuted 
decisively  by  the  consideration  that,  at  that  time,  the  American  Government 
could  not  be  sure  that  Hitler  would  support  Japan  in  arms  if  she  attacked 
the  United  States.  He  was  not  bound  to  do  so  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
Tripartite  Pact;  for  an  attack  by  Japan  upon  the  United  States,  even  a 
so-called  ‘provoked'  attack,  was  not  the  same  thing  as  an  attack  by  the 
United  States  upon  Japan,  unless  Hitler  chose  so  to  interpret  it.  The 
Japanese  Government’s  behaviour  towards  Germany  after  the  fall  of 
Matsuoka  would  have  justified  Hitler  in  refusing  to  give  the  Pact  this 
interpretation  and  thus  paying  the  Japanese  back  in  their  own  coin.2  If 
Hitler  had  taken  this  course,  there  would  have  been  open  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  but,  formally,  still  no  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany;  and,  if  that  situation  had  arisen,  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  would  have  compelled  the  American  Government  to 
concentrate  their  war  effort  upon  the  Pacific  theatre  of  war,  which  was 
just  what  Roosevelt  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  wished  to  avoid.  It  was  not 
until  1  December  that  an  intercepted  message  from  Oshima  (in  Berlin)  to 
Tokyo  made  it  evident  that  Hitler  was  not  going  to  stand  aside,  but  meant 
to  declare  war  if  Japan  did.3 

1  Nomura  had  once  said  to  Hull:  ‘You  Americans  are  in  an  advantageous  position  relative  to 
the  various  nations  when  it  comes  to  commercial  negotiations.  We  do  not  have  the  advantageous 
bargaining  position  that  you  have’  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  150). 

1  On  16  October  Toyoda  had  told  Nomura  that  he  had  refused  to  give  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Washington  conversations  to  the  German  and  Italian  Ambassadors.  He  further 
said  that  the  German  Government  had  repeatedly  demanded  that  Japan  should  tell  the  United 
States  Government  that  their  policy  (of  assistance  in  the  Atlantic  to  Britain)  would  bring  them 
into  war  with  Germany  and  Italy  and  that  this  would  bring  Article  3  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  into 
operation.  But  Japan  had  delayed  doing  anything  as  long  as  she  could.  Now,  however,  a  warn¬ 
ing  message  was  sent  from  Tokyo  to  Washington,  for  Nomura  to  deliver.  This  message  expressed 
the  ‘deep  concern’  of  Japan,  as  a  signatory  of  the  Tripartite  Pact,  over  the  danger  of  war  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  and  Japan’s  ‘sincere  desire’  that  there  should  be  an  easing  of 
the  existing  tension  in  German-American  relations  (ibid.  p.  71).  But  the  message  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  Japan  would  do  if  war  did  occur ;  and  Hull  realized  that  it  was  a  very  much  watered- 
down  version  of  the  threat  that  Germany  wanted  Japan  to  make  (Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1034).  On 
1 1  November  Togo  told  Nomura  that  the  Germans  had  made  two  further  representations. 
Apparently  they  wanted  another  Japanese  demarche  in  Washington,  but  on  6  November  Togo 
gave  an  answer  which  was  really  a  polite  refusal  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  117).  These 
messages  were  intercepted,  so  that  Roosevelt  and  Hull  knew  that  the  Japanese  were  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  their  Axis  partners. 

3  On  29  November  Oshima  reported  to  Tokyo  a  long  conversation  with  Ribbentrop,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  had  said  that,  if  Japan  went  to  war  with  the  United  States,  Germany 
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The  American  Government’s  real  motive  for  drafting  and  delivering  so 
uncompromising  a  note  as  theirs  of  26  November  1941  appears  to  have 
been  a  determinadon  to  rebut  the  charges  of  appeasing  Japan  and  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  ‘Far  Eastern  Munich’  which  were  being  bandied  about  in 
Washington,  thanks  to  the  outcry  that  the  Chinese  were  making.  Hull  s 
openly  expressed  anger  at  this  Chinese  propaganda  reveals  the  extent  of 
his  anxiety  about  it.1  The  rumours  made  it  impossible  to  keep  the  conversa¬ 
tions  secret  any  longer,  and  on  27  November  Hull  gave  an  outline  of  the 
situation  to  the  press.2 

Hull  has  said  that  the  American  proposals — which  would  have  been 
delivered  in  any  event,  with  or  without  the  modus  vivendi — were  drawn  up 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  conversations  going  and  thus  gaining  time.  He 
has  also  said  that,  if  Japan  had  accepted  the  proposals,  they  could  have 
become  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  settlement.3  These  remarks  of 
Hull’s  indicate  that  he  thought  it  just  possible,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  to 
the  contrary  in  the  intercepted  instructions  from  Tokyo  to  the  Japanese 
envoys,  that  Japan  would  still  go  on  talking,  and  that,  when  it  came  to  the 
pinch,  she  would  not  dare  to  fight.  Churchill  frankly  admits  that  he  did 
not  think  that  Japan  could  be  so  blind  to  reason  as  to  attack  the  United 
States/  and  Roosevelt  seems,  at  heart,  not  to  have  thought  so  either. 
Indeed,  there  were  many  observers  in,  or  close  to,  American  and  British 
government  circles  who  took  the  same  view;  and  manifestly  it  was  not  an 
unreasonable  one.  It  was,  after  all,  the  Japanese  who  had  initiated  the 
conversations;  they  had  gone  on  talking  for  the  best  part  of  a  year;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  constant  threats,  they  had  not,  hitherto,  taken  any  irrecover¬ 
able  step.  They  had,  indeed,  shown  a  considerable  anxiety  to  avoid  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  had  offered  to  give  up  a  great  deal  in  return 
for  a  settlement.  If  the  United  States  stood  firm,  in  the  consciousness  of 
a  disparity  in  strength,  of  which  the  Japanese  too  must  be  aware,  might 
not  Japan  climb  down  still  further?  The  peace  party  in  Japan  may  have 
helped  to  create  this  expectation  abroad— and  so  have  done  a  disservice 
to  their  own  cause — by  representing  the  power  of  the  military  authorities 
in  Japan  as  having  waned  more  than  it  had  in  fact,  and  by  exaggerating 

would  join  in  immediately,  and  that  Hitler  was  determined  on  this.  The  message  was  picked  up 
and  decoded  by  the  United  States  Intelligence  Service  on  1  December  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack, 
Part  12,  pp.  201-2). 

1  When  Halifax  called  on  Hull  on  29  November  to  ask  what  had  happened  about  the  modus 
vivendi,  Hull  complained  that  Chiang  Kai-shek,  without  a  complete  understanding  of  the  facts, 
had  sent  numerous  hysterical  cables  to  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  Washington  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  State  Department.  Hull  considered  that  Churchill  might  have  taken  a 
stronger  line  with  Chiang  when  the  latter  had  protested  to  him  about  the  modus  vivendi  (Hull: 
Memoirs,  ii.  1088-9). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  1086-7.  3  Ibid.  p.  1073. 

4  Churchill,  iii.  536;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  603.  He  adds  that  Roosevelt,  Hull,  Stimson,  Knox, 
Marshall,  and  Stark  all  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  it  ‘an  act  of  suicide’  for  Japan  to  attack  the 
United  States  (ibid.  pp.  535-6  and  602-3  respectively). 
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the  war  weariness  and  economic  strain  from  which  Japan  was  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  China  war.  Chinese  propaganda  was  working  to  the 
same  end;  and,  because  of  Japan’s  failure  to  force  China  to  accept  peace  on 
Japan’s  terms,  Japan’s  military  power  was  now  being  dangerously  under¬ 
rated.1 

In  Tokyo  a  Liaison  Conference  was  summoned  to  discuss  the  American 
proposals.  The  members  were  all  agreed  that  the  American  terms  were 
completely  unacceptable.  Togo,  the  Foreign  Minister,  at  his  trial  before 
the  International  Military  Tribunal,  summarized  the  feelings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  follows : 

We  felt  that  clearly  the  United  States  had  no  hope  or  intention  of  reaching  an 
agreement  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  for  it  was  plain  to  us,  and  must  have  been 
plain  to  the  Americans,  that  this  document  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
total  surrender  by  Japan  to  the  American  position.  Japan  was  now  asked  not 
only  to  abandon  all  the  gains  of  her  years  of  sacrifice,  but  to  surrender  her 
international  position  as  a  Power  in  the  Far  East.  That  surrender,  as  we  saw  it, 
would  have  amounted  to  national  suicide.  The  only  other  way  to  face  this 
challenge  and  defend  ourselves  was  war.2 

It  was,  however,  decided  that,  before  the  decision  for  war  was  ratified  at 
a  formal  Imperial  Conference,  the  issue  should  be  laid  before  a  conference 
ofthejushin  (ex-Premiers).3 

On  28  November  Togo  informed  Nomura  and  Kurusu  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  terms  could  not  be  accepted,  and  he  added:  ‘With  a  report  of  the 
views  of  the  Imperial  Government  .  .  .  which  I  will  send  you  in  two  or 
three  days,  the  negotiations  will  be  de facto  ruptured.’  In  the  meantime  the 
envoys  were  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  this  was  to  happen.  He 
further  told  them  that  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  had  rejected  as  entirely 
unsuitable  their  suggestion  for  a  last-minute  breaking  of  the  deadlock.4 

1  The  Joint  Intelligence  Sub-Committee  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  thought  that  Japan’s  first 
move  would  be  to  occupy  Siam,  and  this  information  was  passed  on  to  Washington  on  21  Novem¬ 
ber.  Intercepted  Japanese  reports  from  Bangkok  showed  that  the  Japanese  were  intriguing  with 
members  of  the  Siamese  Government  to  induce  Siam  to  give  entry  to  Japanese  forces  and  to  ally 
herself  with  Japan,  but  that  the  Siamese  were  trying  to  avoid  committing  themselves  ( Pearl 
Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  175-6,  202-4).  Nomura  and  Kurusu  thought  that  their  Government 
intended  to  occupy  Siam,  and  they  warned  Tokyo  that,  in  retort  to  this,  British  and  American 
forces  might  occupy  the  Netherlands  East  Indies— a  move  which  would  lead  Japan  to  attack  them 
(ibid.  p.  197). 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  35706. 

3  Ibid.  p.  36357.  Both  Togo  and  Tojo  testified  (before  the  Tokyo  Tribunal)  that  they  thought 
that  Japan  was  being  required  by  the  United  States  to  evacuate  Manchuria  as  well  as  the  parts 
of  Intramural  China  that  she  had  occupied  since  July  1937. 

4  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  p.  195.  On  26  November  Kurusu  and  Nomura  had  suggested 
that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  messages  to  express  the  desire  of  both  sides  for  peace,  and 
that  Japan  should  propose  the  neutralization  of  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  They  asked  that  this  proposal  should  be  shown  to  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  (ibid.  pp. 
180-1). 
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Meanwhile,  there  was  still  a  group  in  Tokyo  who  were  making  a  final 
despairing  effort  to  avert  the  impending  catastrophe.  Among  these  were 
Yonai,  Konoye,  and  the  Emperor  himself.  During  the  discussions  which 
immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  Konoye’s  Cabinet,  the  Prince  had  sug¬ 
gested  that,  even  if  the  conversations  failed,  it  would  be  better  for  Japan  to 
keep  the  peace,  endure  the  economic  sanctions,  and  work  to  nullify  their 
effect  by  intensive  development  of  the  resources  at  her  command.  Suzuki, 
the  President  of  the  Cabinet  Planning  Board,  had  asserted,  in  a  suivey  of 
Japan’s  economic  position,  that  oil  constituted  the  only  real  problem,  and 
that  Japan  could  get  along  somehow  as  far  as  all  other  materials  were 
concerned.  In  regard  to  oil,  Suzuki  had  estimated  that,  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  2,000  million  yen  on  the  expansion  of  the  synthetic  oil  industry, 
Japan  could  secure  by  this  means  an  annual  production  of  half  a  million 
tons  of  oil  by  the  end  of  1943  and  one  of  4  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1944 
that  is,  more  than  she  was  likely  to  obtain  from  a  seizure  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies.  But  Tojo  had  rejected  this  thesis  and  had  taken  the 
line  that,  if  the  existing  position  continued,  Japan’s  economy  would 
gradually  run  down.  Now,  at  the  conference  of  the  Jushin  on  29  November, 
Konoye  again  made  his  point,  but  again  he  received  the  same  reply  from 
Tojo,  who  insisted  that  Japan  must  fight  in  order  to  break  through  the 
cordon  that  had  been  drawn  round  her  and  to  obtain  the  supplies,  especially 
of  oil,  that  she  needed.  It  may  be  that  the  dominant  consideration  in 
Tojo’s  mind  was  not  the  economic  question,  but,  as  Suzuki  said  to  Konoye, 
the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  the  army.1  But  Suzuki’s  estimates  of 
future  synthetic  oil  production  were,  as  was  to  be  demonstrated  during  the 
Pacific  War,  quite  unrealistic.2  It  was  not  simply  a  question  of  money. 
Japan  was  dependent  on  Germany  for  the  necessary  equipment  and 
technical  guidance,  and  her  communications  with  Germany  were  now 
severed.  Nor  had  she  the  extra  coal  and  iron  which  would  be  needed. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  ex-Premiers  Tojo  expressed  confidence,  which 
was  indeed  not  misplaced,  that  Japan  would  quickly  be  able  to  overrun 
South-East  Asia  and  so  secure  the  oil  that  she  needed,  as  well  as  other 
strategic  materials.  Then,  he  thought,  she  could  make  a  compromise 


1  Konoye  Memoirs  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp.  4012-13). 

2  In  December  1941  Japan  had  43  million  barrels  of  oil  in  reserve,  compared  with  51  million 
barrels  in  1 939,  so  the  embargo  had  been  compelling  her  to  draw  on  her  oil  stocks.  Her  reserve 
in  December  1941  was  reckoned  to  last  her  for  two  years  at  her  then  rate  of  consumption.  Her 
home  (Japan  and  Manchukuo)  production  of  oil- — natural  and  synthetic  and  shale — was  5 
million  barrels  in  1941.  In  1937  a  seven-year  plan  to  expand  synthetic  oil  production  to  43-6 
million  barrels  was  inaugurated.  But  in  1 943  only  1  million  barrels  were  produced,  8  per  cent, 
of  the  contemplated  figure  for  that  year  (Jerome  B.  Cohen:  Japan's  Economy  in  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press;  London,  Oxford  University  Press;  1949), 
p.  137).  Okada,  Chief  of  the  Preparation  Section  of  the  Mobilization  Plans,  said  in  evidence 
that  he  had  told  Tojo  at  the  end  of  October  that  Suzuki’s  plan  was  an  impossible  one  (I.M.T. 
Tokyo:  Record ,  pp.  24855-61). 
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peace,  which  would  leave  her  in  possession  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  her  gains. 
Not  all  the  Jushin  were  convinced,  but  they  lacked  the  necessary  inside 
information  to  stand  up  to  Tojo  and  the  High  Command.  So  they  yielded 
to  the  decision  for  war.1  On  30  November,  however,  the  Emperor  sum¬ 
moned  Tojo  and  told  him  that,  according  to  Prince  Takamatsu,  the 
Japanese  navy  wished  to  avoid  war.  But  Tojo,  who  knew  that  both  the 
Minister  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  had  concurred  in 
the  decision  of  the  Liaison  Conference,  suggested  that  the  Emperor  should 
confer  with  them  on  the  matter.  He  also  told  the  Emperor  plainly  that  the 
decision  must  stand.2  On  the  same  evening,  Kido,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
informed  Tojo  that  the  Emperor  agreed  to  the  summoning  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  on  the  next  day,  1  December.5  This  meeting  was  little  more 
than  a  formality.  The  Emperor  said  nothing.*  It  was,  as  Tojo  said  after 
the  war,  unheard  of  for  the  Emperor  to  go  against  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  High  Command.  Still,  he  was 
technically  absolute  and  he  might  have  declared  for  peace.  Kido  told  the 
Tokyo  Tribunal  that  such  a  step  had  been  mooted,  but  that  the  American 
reply  of  26  November  had  led  to  its  abandonment.5  Kido  felt  that  there 
would  have  been  civil  war  in  Japan  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made, 
and  he  was  in  a  good  position  to  know.  The  Imperial  Conference  fixed 
the  date  for  going  to  war  at  8  December.  Instructions  now  poured  out  to 
the  Japanese  military  and  diplomatic  authorities  abroad  about  the  part 
that  they  were  to  play  in  the  impending  hostilities.6 

Meanwhile,  in  an  effort  to  help  Nomura  and  Kurusu  to  keep  up  the 
pretence  that  the  talks  in  Washington  would  be  continued,  Togo  had  told 
them  on  29  November  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  induce  the  American 
Government  to  reconsider  their  attitude.?  Even  if  Washington  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  Japanese  Government’s  policy  through  the  inter¬ 
cepted  Japanese  messages,  a  bellicose  public  speech  made  by  Tojo  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact  would  have  been 
enough,  in  itself,  to  frustrate  Togo’s  purpose.8  The  Ambassadors  them¬ 
selves  remonstrated  against  this  speech  in  a  trans-Pacific  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  Kumaichi  Yamamoto,  head  of  the  American  Division  of 

1  Ibid.  p.  36370.  2  Ibid.  pp.  36370-4. 

3  Ibid.  p.  36371.  4  Ibid.  p.  36378.  5  Ibid.  p.  31035. 

6  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  12,  pp.  208-10,  215-21. 

7  Ibid.  p.  1 99.  Togo  had  said  that,  if  the  American  Government  made  last-minute  concessions, 
war  could  still  be  avoided. 

8  Togo  was  reported  as  saying  that  Chiang’s  continued  resistance  was  ‘only  due  to  the  desire 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters  of  East  Asia  by  pitting  the  East 
Asiatic  peoples  against  each  other  and  to  grasp  the  hegemony  of  East  Asia. . . .  For  the  honor  and 
pride  of  mankind  we  must  purge  this  sort  of  practice  from  East  Asia  with  a  vengeance’  {Japan: 
1931-1941,  ii.  148).  His  speech  was  made  at  a  Convention  of  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance 
Association,  and  several  other  Japanese  officials  rivalled  him  in  bellicosity.  On  1  December 
Hull  had  an  acrimonious  interview  with  Kurusu  and  Nomura  about  this  affair  (ibid.  pp.  772-7). 
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the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry.1  The  effect  of  the  speech  was  to  cause 
Roosevelt  to  cut  short  a  brief  vacation  at  Warm  Springs.  Nomura,  on 
instructions  from  Tokyo,  did  his  best  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the 
speech  and  of  other  bellicose  public  pronouncements  in  Japan,  and  to 
explain  away  the  Japanese  military  movements  in  Indo-China.2 

The  two  envoys  continued  to  urge  moderation  upon  Tokyo  and  sug¬ 
gested  on  i  December  that  perhaps  a  meeting  might  still  be  arranged 
for  Konoye  with  Henry  Wallace,  the  American  Vice-President,  or  with 
Harry  Hopkins,  Roosevelt’s  friend  and  confidant.3  On  2  December  they 
had  an  interview  with  Welles,  at  which,  according  to  them,  he  said  that 
‘the  American  proposals  of  the  26th  [November]  were  brought  about  by 
the  necessity  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
internal  situation  here’.  They  took  this  as  a  hint  that  later  on  there  might 
be  some  modification  of  the  American  stand.4  But  any  such  faint  hopes 
of  a  detente  were  soon  blighted;  for  on  6  December  Togo  cabled  to  them 
the  long  and  rancorous  Japanese  reply  to  the  American  proposals  of  26 
November. 

This  document5  began  by  declaring  that  it  was  ‘the  immutable  policy 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  insure  the  stability  of  East  Asia  and  to 
promote  world  peace  and  thereby  to  enable  all  nations  to  find  each  its 
proper  place  in  the  world’.  Ever  since  the  China  Affair  had  broken  out, 
‘owing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  China  to  comprehend  Japan’s  true 
intentions’,  the  Japanese  Government  had  striven  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  had  tried  to  prevent  the  extension  of  war.  For  that  purpose  they 
had  concluded  the  Tripartite  Pact.  The  Japanese  reply  went  on  to  accuse 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  resorting  to  ‘every  possible  measure 
to  assist  the  Chungking  regime’  and  to  interfere  with  Japan’s  ‘constructive 
endeavors  towards  the  stabilization  of  Asia’.  They  had  wilfully  mis¬ 
interpreted  Japan’s  actions  in  Indo-China  and  had  severed  economic 
relations  with  Japan.  ‘While  manifesting  thus  an  obviously  hostile  atti¬ 
tude,  these  countries  have  strengthened  their  military  preparations  per¬ 
fecting  an  encirclement  of  Japan,  and  have  brought  about  a  situation 
which  endangers  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire.’  The  Japanese  note 
then  recapitulated  Konoye’s  offer  of  a  meeting  with  Roosevelt  and  the 
more  recent  Japanese  proposals,  citing  the  text  of  Proposal  B,  submitted 
on  20  November.  The  note  claimed  that,  throughout  the  negotiations,  the 
Japanese  Government  had  maintained  ‘an  attitude  of  fairness  and  modera- 

1  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  p.  777. 

2  Tokyo  told  them  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  these  was  to  counter  Chinese  military  activity 
on  the  border  ( Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  224).  They  duly  passed  on  the  message  on  5 
December.  Hull  was  openly  contemptuous  of  this  excuse  (Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1093). 

3  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  1 2,  pp.  2 1 3-14.  Togo  replied  on  3  December,  rejecting  this  proposal 
(ibid.  p.  224). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  222-3.  5  For  text  see  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  787-92. 
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tion’  and  had  ‘made  all  possible  concessions  in  spite  of  great  difficulties’, 
whereas  the  American  Government  had  failed  to  display  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

Coming  more  specifically  to  the  American  memorandum  of  26  Novem¬ 
ber,1  the  Japanese  Government  declared  that  for  America  to  try  to  enforce 
the  immediate  adoption  of  her  principles  was  ‘a  utopian  ideal’.  Peace 
could  be  brought  about  ‘only  by  discovering  a  mutually  acceptable 
formula  through  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  situation  and  mutual 
appreciation  of  one  another’s  position’.  It  was  presumed  that  Point  9  of 
Section  II  of  the  American  proposal  was  intended  ‘to  restrain  Japan  from 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  Tripartite  Pact  when  the  United  States 
participates  in  the  War  in  Europe;  and,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  accepted  by 
the  Japanese  Government’.  The  United  States  was  seeking  to  secure  its 
rear  by  stabilizing  the  Pacific  area,  while  preparing  to  attack,  in  the  name 
of  self-defence,  Germany  and  Italy,  two  Powers  which  were  striving  to 
establish  a  New  Order  in  Europe.  Moreover,  while  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  objected  to  the  settlement  of  international  issues  by  military  force, 
they  were  exercising  economic  pressure,  which  should  be  condemned  as 
‘at  times  more  inhumane  than  military  pressure’.  Tokyo  went  on  to  assert 
that  it  was  ‘a  fact  of  history  that  the  countries  of  East  Asia  for  the  past 
hundred  years  or  more  have  been  compelled  to  observe  the  status  quo  under 
the  Anglo-American  policy  of  imperialistic  exploitation  and  to  sacrifice 
themselves  to  the  prosperity  of  the  two  nations’.  The  American  proposal 
(Point  2  of  Section  II)  about  Indo-China  was  stigmatized  as  an  extension 
‘of  a  system  similar  to  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  structure’,  which  was  the 
‘chief  factor  responsible  for  the  present  predicament  of  East  Asia’.  The 
American  demands  regarding  China,  ‘such  as  wholesale  evacuation  of 
troops  or  unconditional  application  of  the  principle  of  non-discrimination 
in  international  commerce  ignored  the  actual  conditions  of  China’  and 
were  ‘calculated  to  destroy  Japan’s  position  as  the  stabilizing  factor  in 
East  Asia’.  In  particular,  the  demand  that  Japan  should  recognize  only 
the  Chungking  Government  ‘shatters  the  very  basis  of  the  present  negotia¬ 
tions’.  Certain  items  in  the  American  memorandum — the  removal  of  the 
freezing  restrictions,  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement,  the  stabilization 
of  the  yen-dollar  exchange,  and  the  abolition  of  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China — were  acceptable.  But,  in  general,  the  memorandum  ‘ignores 
Japan’s  sacrifices  in  the  four  years  of  the  China  Affair,  menaces  the 
Empire’s  existence  itself  and  disparages  its  honour  and  prestige’.  There¬ 
fore  it  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  negotiation. 

The  Japanese  reply  went  on  to  say  that  the  Japanese  Government  had 
proposed  that,  at  the  same  time  as  the  agreement  with  America,  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  signed  with  Great  Britain  and  other  interested  countries. 

1  See  above,  pp.  688-9. 
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But,  ‘since  the  American  Government  has  made  the  proposal  of  Novem¬ 
ber  26th  as  a  result  of  frequent  consultation  with  Great  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Netherlands  and  Chungking,  and  presumably  by  catering 
to  [yic]  the  wishes  of  the  Chungking  regime  in  the  questions  of  China, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  all  these  countries  are  at  one  with  the 
United  States  in  ignoring  Japan’s  position’.  Then  followed  the  ominous 
conclusion : 

Obviously  it  is  the  intention  of  the  American  Government  to  conspire  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  to  obstruct  Japan’s  efforts  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace  through  the  creation  of  a  new  order  in  East  Asia,  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  preserve  Anglo-American  rights  and  interests  by  keeping  Japan  and 
China  at  war.  This  intention  has  been  revealed  clearly  during  the  course  of  the 
present  negotiation.  Thus,  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Japanese  Government  ...  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  through  co-operation  with  the 
American  Government  has  finally  been  lost.  The  Japanese  Government  regrets 
to  have  to  notify  hereby  the  American  Government  that  in  view  of  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Government  it  cannot  but  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  through  further  negotiations. 

The  Japanese  note  did  not  say  what  was  to  follow  the  rupture  of  the 
conversations,  but,  in  view  of  the  hatred  and  defiance  that  breathed 
through  almost  every  line  of  it,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Japan 
meant  now  to  use  force.  Togo  said,  after  the  war,  that  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry  considered  it  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.1  On 
6  December  he  told  Nomura  to  hold  it  back  for  the  time  being,  until  he 
should  be  told  when  to  present  it,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  ‘put  it  in 
nicely  drafted  form’.2  On  7  December  (Japan  time)  Nomura  was  in¬ 
structed  to  deliver  the  Japanese  note  at  1  p.m.  on  7  December  (Washing¬ 
ton  time)  .3  It  had  already  been  picked  up  and  deciphered  by  the  American 
cryptographers.4 

At  the  International  Military  Tribunal  in  Tokyo  after  the  war,  Togo, 
in  his  defence,  said  that  Admirals  Nagano  and  I  to,  Chief  and  Vice- Chief 
of  the  Japanese  Naval  Staff,  had  told  him  that  the  navy  wanted  to  make 
a  surprise  attack  and  had  taken  the  line  that,  to  ensure  surprise,  no  reply 
at  all  should  be  made  to  the  United  States.  But,  Togo  said,  he  had  per¬ 
suaded  them  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Japan  if  this  course  were 
adopted.  They  then  proposed  that  the  Japanese  reply  should  be  delivered 
at  12.30  p.m.  on  7  December  (Washington  time).  On  5  December,  how¬ 
ever,  Togo  was  asked  to  change  the  time  to  1  p.m.  The  Naval  Staff  would 
not  tell  him  when  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  but  assured  him  that  there 
would  be  time  for  prior  delivery  of  the  Japanese  reply.  Togo  added  that 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  p.  35719. 

2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack ,  Part  12,  pp.  238-9. 

3  Ibid.  p.  248.  4  See  above,  p.  536. 
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later  on — after  the  attack — Admiral  Ito  said  to  him:  ‘I  am  very  sorry  for 
you.  We  cut  it  too  fine.’1 

Meanwhile  in  Washington  there  were  differences  of  opinion  about  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  a  good  deal  of  consequent  confusion.  Everyone 
expected  a  further  Japanese  advance  in  South-East  Asia;  no  one  expected 
a  direct  blow  at  the  United  States.  The  news  of  Japanese  reinforcements 
now  pouring  into  southern  Indo-China,  together  with  reports  of  Japanese 
convoys  moving  towards  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  indicated  that  Siam  would  be 
invaded  and  that  an  attack  on  British  Malaya  was  likely.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended  that  the  United 
States  should  fight  if  British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were 
invaded.  But  would  Congress  agree?  Congressional  opinion  and  public 
opinion  was  still  divided.  Isolationist  feeling  in  the  United  States  was  still 
strong.2  The  Siamese  Government  were  appealing  for  help.  If  they  did 
not  receive  it,  the  likelihood  was  that  they  would  take  sides  with  Japan. 
Churchill  was  once  again  urging  Roosevelt  to  agree  to  the  issue  of  a  joint 
declaration,  or  at  least  a  parallel  warning,  to  Japan.3  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  also  desired  to  occupy  the  Kra  Isthmus  in  Siam,  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  defensive  line  against  a  Japanese  invasion  of  Malaya.  This  move 
would  be  militarily  expedient  but  politically  dangerous,  as  it  would  put 
Britain  in  the  position  of  having  invaded  Siamese  territory  without  pro¬ 
vocation.  The  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Bangkok  was  hoping  for  this; 
the  British  Minister  there  advised  his  Government  against  it.4  Roosevelt 
deferred  replying  to  the  British  inquiries;  so  the  British  Government 
drafted  a  warning  to  Japan  that,  if  she  invaded  Siam,  Britain  would  take 
counter-measures  and  that  the  responsibility  for  hostilities  would  then  rest 
with  Japan.5 

Roosevelt  had  for  some  time  been  considering  the  dispatch  of  a  personal 
message  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  appears  for  a  while  to  have  thought 
of  including  in  it  a  last-minute  offer  of  a  modus  vivendi,  but,  for  reasons 
which  remain  unknown,  this  idea  was  dropped.6  On  6  December  Roose¬ 
velt  decided  to  send  the  message  to  the  Emperor;  to  wait  until  8  December 
for  a  reply;  and,  if  none  were  received,  to  address  Congress  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  revealing  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  of  warning  Japan.  The  British  warning  was  to  follow  on  9  December.7 
Roosevelt’s  message  to  the  Emperor8  was  sent  on  the  evening  of  6  December. 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  35712-24.  The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  was  scheduled  for 
7.50  a.m.  7  December  (Honolulu  time),  which  was  1.20  p.m.  Washington  time. 

2  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  922-4. 

3  Churchill,  iii.  534;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  601. 

4  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  36401 ;  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report,  p.  405. 

3  See  also  above,  p.  535. 

6  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  924-5,  929-30. 

7  Ibid.  p.  928. 

8  Text  in  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  784-6. 
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It  went  in  grey  (non-confidential)  code,  as  Roosevelt  did  not  mind  if  it 
was  picked  up.1  It  referred  to  the  past  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
which  had  prevailed  between  America  and  Japan  since  the  dispatch,  in 
1851,  of  President  Fillmore’s  message  to  the  then  reigning  Emperor.  The 
American  presidential  message  of  1941  gave  warning  that  the  existing 
situation  contained  tragic  possibilities,  and  referred  to  the  menacing 
Japanese  military  concentrations  in  Indo-China.  Roosevelt  pressed  for  the 
withdrawal  of  these  forces  and  said  that  the  United  States  would  not 
invade  Indo-China  and  that  he  would  obtain  corresponding  assurances 
from  Britain,  Siam,  and  China.  He  ended:  ‘I  am  confident  that  both  of  us, 
for  the  sake  of  the  peoples  not  only  of  our  own  great  countries  but  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  in  neighboring  territories,  have  a  sacred  duty  to  restore 
traditional  amity  and  prevent  further  death  and  destruction  in  the  world.’ 
Roosevelt’s  message  was  received  at  the  Japanese  telegraph  office  in 
Tokyo  at  noon  on  7  December  (Japanese  time),  but  it  was  not  delivered 
to  the  American  Embassy  until  10.30  p.m.  Grew  gave  a  copy  to  Togo  at 
12.15  a.m.  on  8  December,  and  asked  for  an  audience  with  the  Emperor. 
After  the  delivery  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  Togo  told 
Grew  that  he  had  transmitted  the  message  to  the  Emperor  at  3  a.m.,  but 
that  the  Japanese  memorandum — the  document  that  Nomura  was  to 
present  in  Washington — was  the  answer.2  It  was  in  any  case  too  late  for 
Roosevelt’s  message  to  have  altered  the  course  of  events;  but,  to  make 
quite  sure  that  events  should  take  the  course  on  which  the  Japanese 
Government  had  decided,  the  Japanese  military  authorities  had  ordered 
the  censorship  to  hold  up  all  telegrams  for  ten  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  7  December  Roosevelt  and  Hull  had  received  from 
the  American  cryptographers  the  translation  of  the  final  section  of  the 
Japanese  memorandum  sent  to  Nomura,  and  they  also  knew  that  Nomura 
and  Kurusu  were  under  instructions  to  present  the  whole  memorandum 
at  1  p.m.3 4  But  the  Japanese  Embassy  staff  was  behind  time  in  deciphering 
and  translating  the  memorandum;  so  Nomura  asked  for  a  postponement 
of  the  interview  with  Hull  until  1.45  p.m.  The  Japanese  Ambassadors 
were  not,  in  fact,  received  by  Hull  until  2.20  p.m.*  By  that  time  the 
Japanese  carrier  force  had  delivered  its  shattering  blow  at  the  American 
fleet  in  Pearl  Harbour,  and  Hull  had  received  a  copy  of  Admiral  Kimmel’s 
first  dramatic  message:  ‘Air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  This  is  not  a  drill.’ 
Hull  asked  Nomura  why  he  had  wanted  to  come  at  1  p.m.  Nomura  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  had  been  so  instructed.  Hull  then 
read  the  Japanese  memorandum,  without,  of  course,  betraying  his  pre- 

1  Japan:  iggi-ig^i,  ii.  784. 

2  Grew :  Ten  Tears  in  Japan,  pp.  420-4. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  933-4. 

4  Japan:  1931-1941,  ii.  786. 
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vious  knowledge  of  it.  He  describes  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  as  cowering 
when  he  told  them  that,  ‘in  all  my  fifty  years  of  public  service,  I  have 
never  seen  a  document  that  was  more  crowded  with  infamous  falsehoods 
and  distortions  ...  on  a  scale  so  huge  that  I  never  imagined  until  today 
that  any  Government  on  this  planet  was  capable  of  uttering  them’.  The 
Japanese  envoys  left  without  replying.1  In  Tokyo,  at  7.30  a.m.  on 
8  December,  Togo  gave  Grew  a  copy  of  the  Japanese  memorandum. 
Craigie  received  a  copy  at  8  a.m.  Formal  notice  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  was  given  to  the  two  Ambassadors  at  about  1 1  a.m.  on  the 
same  morning,  when  the  Imperial  Rescript  declaring  war  was  issued.2 
At  midday  on  8  December  Roosevelt  delivered  a  message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  said  that  the  United  States  had  been  deliberately  and  trea¬ 
cherously  attacked  by  Japan  and  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  two 
Houses  promptly  declared  war,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote.3  On  the 
same  day  the  British  Government,  who  had  been  waiting  for  Roosevelt’s 
address  to  Congress,  also  issued  their  declaration  of  war,  and  the  other 
Governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  took  the  same  action  on  the 
same  day.4 

On  20  November,  the  German  military  attache  in  Tokyo,  von  Kret¬ 
schmer,  had  been  asked  by  Major-General  Okamoto,  of  the  Japanese 
General  Staff,  whether  Germany  would  support  Japan  in  arms  should  a 
Japanese- American  war  break  out.  Kretschmer  had  asked  how  the  war 
would  arise  and  whether  Japan  intended  to  attack  American  territory.  He 
had  received  no  clear  reply,  so  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  Ott,  who,  in 
turn,  had  passed  the  Japanese  inquiry  on  to  Ribbentrop.  On  2 1  November 
Ribbentrop  promised  Japan  Germany’s  support,  and  for  this  Tojo,  two 
days  later,  had  expressed  his  deepest  gratitude.5  On  28  November  Rib¬ 
bentrop  had  told  Oshima  that  he  had  received  word  that  the  Japanese 
conversations  with  America  were  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  had  said  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  Japan  and  Germany  if  Japan  were  to 
decide  upon  war  against  Britain  and  the  United  States.6  On  the  29th 
Oshima  had  reported  to  Tokyo  that  Ribbentrop  had  pledged  Germany’s 
aid  to  Japan,  and  had  indicated  his  own  belief  that  Germany  was,  in  fact, 
prepared  to  fight  the  United  States  if  need  be.7  Ribbentrop,  just  before 
seeing  Oshima,  had  been  in  conference  with  Hitler  and  other  Nazi  leaders. 
He  had  told  Oshima  that  the  most  important  military  operations  in  Russia 
were  over  (as  Hitler  then  erroneously  believed),  that  most  of  the  German 
army  would  be  withdrawn  from  Russia,  and  that  the  remainder  would 

1  Ibid.  p.  787 ;  cf.  Hull :  Memoirs,  ii.  1 096-7. 

2  Grew:  Ten  Years  in  Japan,  p.  425. 

3  Japan:  iggi-igqi,  ii.  793-5.  See  also  above,  p.  537. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  939. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Exhibits,  nos.  601,  603  a. 

6  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  35,  p.  676.  7  Ibid. 
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drive  Stalin  into  Siberia  in  the  spring  of  1942.  Germany,  he  had  said, 
would  also  drive  Britain  out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East.1 
But  all  the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Germans  had  no 
suspicion  that  Japan  intended  in  any  case  to  attack  the  United  States. 
Hitler’s  appreciation  of  the  situation  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
of  the  British  and  American  Governments,  namely  that  Japan  would 
attack  the  British  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  Hitler  wanted 
her  to  do  that,  and  no  doubt  felt  that  a  pledge  to  support  her,  if  the  United 
States  were  then  to  intervene  against  her,  would  give  her  courage  to  strike 
in  South-East  Asia  in  spite  of  American  threats.  At  Nuremberg  on  30 
March  1946  Ribbentrop  testified:  ‘I  tried  to  induce  Japan,  at  that  time, 
to  attack  Singapore.  ...  I  also  tried  to  make  Japan  attack  Russia.  She  did 
neither  of  the  things  we  wanted  her  to  do,  but  instead  .  .  .  she  attacked  the 
United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor.’2  Had  Hitler  known  in  advance  that  this 
was  what  Japan  was  going  to  do  he  might  perhaps  have  taken  alarm  and 
avoided  giving  her  a  promise  of  support.  But  at  this  date  he  believed  that 
he  had  decisively  beaten  the  Russians,  and  Admiral  Donitz  was  urging 
him  to  authorize  the  waging  of  full-scale  U-boat  war  against  American 
shipping.  So  it  is  not  certain  that  his  response  would  have  been  different, 
even  if  he  had  been  fully  informed  about  Japanese  intentions. 

On  30  November  Togo  had  instructed  Oshima  in  Berlin  to  tell  Hitler 
and  Ribbentrop  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  adopting  a  pro¬ 
vocative  attitude  and  were  making  military  movements  which  Japan 
would  need  to  counter.  Oshima  was  to  ‘say  very  secretly  to  them  that 
there  is  extreme  danger  that  war  may  suddenly  break  out  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  and  Japan  through  some  clash  of  arms  and  add  that 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  this  war  may  come  quicker  than  anyone 
dreams’.  Oshima  had  also  been  instructed  to  say,  if  asked,  that,  for  the 
time  being,  Japan  preferred  not  to  attack  the  U.S.S.R.  In  another 
despatch  to  Oshima,  Togo  had  said  that  the  rupture  of  the  conversations 
in  Washington  had  come  because  of  Japan’s  fidelity  to  the  Tripartite  Pact 
and  refusal  to  nullify  it.3  In  Tokyo,  Togo  had  said  the  same  to  Ott,  who 
in  return  had  repeated  the  assurance  of  German  support  should  Japan  be 
involved  in  war  with  the  United  States/  On  30  November  Togo  had  also 
instructed  the  Japanese  envoys  in  Berlin  and  Rome  to  begin  negotiations 
for  a  ‘No  Separate  Peace’  agreement.3  On  2  December  Oshima,  who  had 
gone  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  Mozart  Festival,  had  returned  to  find  this 
instruction  awaiting  him.  He  had  then  seen  Ribbentrop,  who  had  said 
that  Hitler  must  be  consulted  before  a  definitive  pledge  of  immediate 
German  intervention  could  be  given.  Meanwhile,  Hitler  had  left  his 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack ,  Part  35,  p.  676.  2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  x.  297. 

!  re?llJ?Zb°!  Attack>  Part  I2>  PP-  2°4-5.  4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxi.  267  (2808-PS). 

I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record \  p.  35376. 
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headquarters  in  East  Prussia  and  had  gone  to  the  southern  Russian  front, 
where  the  Germans  had  received  an  unexpected  setback.  Until  his  return 
on  4  or  5  December  Oshima  would  have  to  wait.  Oshima  was  not  greatly 
concerned  at  this;  he  had  told  Ribbentrop  that  it  was  still  not  certain  that 
war  would  come,  since  he  knew  nothing  of  the  decision  already  taken  in 
Tokyo.1  In  Rome,  on  3  December,  Mussolini,  subject  to  reserving  the 
right  to  consult  with  Hitler,  had  given  Japan  a  promise  of  Italian  inter¬ 
vention  against  the  United  States.2 

On  5  December  Ribbentrop  told  Oshima  that  the  Japanese  request  was 
formally  accepted  and  also  gave  him  a  draft  of  the  proposed  agreement. 
The  draft  provided  that,  should  a  state  of  war  arise  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Italy  would  also  enter  that  war  and  would 
wage  it  with  all  the  armed  forces  at  their  disposal.  Japan  was  to  do  the 
same,  should  war  break  out  between  the  Axis  Powers  and  the  United 
States.  The  three  Powers  were  not  to  conclude  peace  without  previous 
full  agreement  among  themselves.  The  same  stipulation  was  to  apply  in 
the  event  of  war  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  was  to 
have  the  same  duration  as  the  Tripartite  Pact  of  1940. 3  This  draft  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  Germans  had  no  idea  that  war  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  was  imminent.  When  Tojo  received  it,  he  warned 
Oshima  that  war  might  come  before  it  was  formally  signed,  and  he  added 
that  Japan  wanted  the  Axis  Powers  to  intervene  even  if  that  should  happen. 
He  considered  that  a  simple  ‘No  Separate  Peace’  agreement  was  best.4 

On  the  evening  of  7  December  Oshima  heard  of  broadcasts  from  London 
reporting  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour.5  As  yet  he  had  had  no 
word  of  this  from  Tokyo  and  could  not  confirm  or  deny  the  report  when 
questioned  by  Ribbentrop.  The  latter  told  him  that,  if  the  report  were 
true,  Germany  and  Italy  would  immediately  support  Japan.  Ribbentrop 
also  said  that  this  would  make  the  draft  treaty  obsolete.6  On  8  December 
Oshima  received  official  confirmation  of  the  news  from  Tokyo.  He  then 
called  on  Ribbentrop,  and  was  told  by  him  that  Hitler  had  already  issued 
orders  to  the  German  navy  to  attack  American  ships  wherever  they  found 
them,  and  that  he  was  conferring  with  General  Headquarters  on  how  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  could  best  be  framed  so  as  to  make  a  good 
impression  upon  the  German  people.7  A  revised  tripartite  agreement  was 
then  drafted  by  Ribbentrop,  Oshima,  and  their  assistants.  This  provided 
that  the  three  Powers  would  fight  until  victory  was  secured,  that  they 
would  make  no  separate  armistice  or  peace  without  full  agreement  with 
each  other,  and  that,  after  the  war,  they  would  collaborate  closely  in  the 


1  Ibid.  pp.  3403 1-3. 

3  Ibid. 

5  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  34035. 
7  Ibid.  Part  12,  p.  Q53. 


2  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  35,  pp.  684-5. 
4  Ibid.  p.  686. 

6  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  35,  p.  687. 
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establishment  of  an  equitable  new  order.1  Tojo  did  not  like  this  third 
point,  and  he  persuaded  the  Germans  to  agree  that  a  reference  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  of  1940  should  be  added,  with  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
terms  of  the  new  pact  to  that  of  the  1940  Pact.2  On  10  December  the  text 
of  the  ‘No  Separate  Peace’  Pact  was  ratified  by  the  Japanese  Privy  Council, 
and  it  was  signed  formally  on  the  nth.3 

On  the  same  day,  1 1  December,  Germany  and  Italy  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  The  German  declaration  made  no  reference  to  Japan,  or  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact.  It  referred  solely  to  the  situation  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
alleged  that  Roosevelt  had  virtually  created  a  state  of  war.4  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  thus  relieved  Roosevelt  of  the  problem  of  being  openly  at  war 
with  Japan,  but  still  not  formally  at  war  with  Germany  and  Italy. 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  35,  pp.  687-8.  2  Ibid.  p.  691.  3  Ibid. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  940. 
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Germany:  ally  of,  in  First  World  War, 
319;  occupation  by,  335,  346,  394; 
assistance  to,  in  operations  against 
Yugoslavia,  350;  use  as  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  against  Greece,  395,  396,  399. 
Greece,  relations  with,  34.1,  362,  363. 
Flungary,  relations  with,  356. 


Italy,  relations  with,  330-1. 
neutrality  of,  333. 

Rumania,  relations  with,  319,  320,  321, 
324-6,  371,  377. 

Tripartite  Pact,  adherence  to,  17,  331, 

333-5,  392,  395,  398,  399- 
Turkey,  relations  with,  335,  341  n. 
U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  331-5,  370, 
390;  offer  of  guarantee,  331,  389, 
390  n.,  392-3;  mutual  assistance  pact, 
39 1,  599;  Soviet  displeasure  at  Ger- 
man  occupation,  394,  395,  396. 
Yugoslavia,  relations  with,  334,  345, 
354,  358- 

Bullitt,  William  C.,  198,  464. 

Biilow-Schwante,  K.  A.  V.  von,  152,  157  a. 

Burma:  status  of,  303;  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  in,  303,  317;  organization  of 
armed  forces,  306;  military  operations 
in,  306. 

Burma  Road,  314,  571,  576,  578-9,  602, 
624,  676,  685. 

Butler,  R.  A.,  25  n.,  30  n.,  36  n.,  573. 

Cadogan,  Sir  Alexander,  525,  527. 

Cajander,  A.  K.,  70  n.,  71,  73  n. 

Calinescu,  Armand,  1 72,  320  n. 

Cambodia,  619-22,  653. 

Campbell,  Sir  Ronald,  202,  208,  209. 

Campinchi,  Cesar,  168,  170,  188,  206. 

Canada:  financial  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  284,  31 1 ;  isolationism  of  French 
Canadians,  302 ;  equality  of  status  with 
Great  Britain,  302;  naval  bases,  304; 
navy,  304,  307,  309,  316;  expansion  of 
armed  forces,  305 ;  question  of  conscrip¬ 
tion,  305,  309;  air  training  schools,  307— 
8 ;  part  played  by  armed  forces  in  war, 
3°7,  3°9,  3l8;  air  force,  307,  316; 
economic  contribution  to  war  effort, 
308;  remains  outside  sterling  area,  309; 
industry,  310;  elections  (March  1940), 
312-13;  diplomatic  representation,  316; 
relations  with  U.S.A.,  316;  excluded 
from  provisions  of  Declaration  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  443;  suggestion  for  a  contraband 
control  base  in,  451  a.;  joint  defence 
with  U.S.A.,  499-500;  economic  co¬ 
operation  with  U.S.A.,  514. 

Carol,  King  of  Rumania,  228,  229,  323, 
324.  325,  329- 

Casey,  R.  G.,  316,  536,  576,  577. 

Catherine  I,  Empress  of  Russia,  419,  421. 

Catroux,  Gen.  Georges,  613-14. 

Caucasus,  the,  370,  396. 

Cecil  ofChelwood,  Viscount,  132  n.,  133-4. 

Ceylon,  303. 
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Chamberlain,  Neville:  on  Finnish-Soviet 
winter  war,  77  n.,  78  n. ;  rejects  Hitler’s 
peace  overture,  99—100,  176;  on  war 
trade  agreements,  1 1 7 ;  on  blockade 
of  Germany,  137;  resigns,  139  n.,  190, 
266;  his  hopes  of  Italy,  219,  222;  his 
goodwill  message  to  Mussolini  (March 
1940),  239;  his  speech  on  the  conquest 
of  Czechoslovakia  (17  March  1939), 
257-8;  announces  British  guarantee  of 
Poland,  258;  announces  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  258,  264;  decline  in  his 
popular  support,  263-4,  265-6,  291 ;  on 
Hitler  missing  the  bus,  266;  denounced 
by  Czechoslovak  Communists,  416; 
gives  assurance  to  U.S.A.  about  British 
contraband  policy,  451  and  n. 

Champetier  de  Ribes,  Auguste,  168,  170, 
171  n. 

Chappedelaine,  Louis  de,  168,  170. 

Charles-Roux,  Francois,  192,  202,  203, 
205,  209,  21 1  n.,  246. 

Chautemps,  Camille,  168,  170,  188,  194, 
201-2,  203,  204,  246-7. 

Chiang  Kai-shek:  American  support  for, 
463;  appeals  for  U.S.  and  British  air 
support,  532,  602;  objects  to  American 
proposal  for  modus  vivendi  with  Japan, 
534,  685,  686  ;  Japanese  hope  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  settlement  with  him,  549,  583; 
issues  manifesto  denouncing  Wang 
Ching-wei,  554;  appeals  to  U.S.  for 
sanctions  against  Japan  and  financial 
aid,  556;  proposes  a  conference  to  settle 
Far  Eastern  conflict,  559;  rejects  Mat- 
suoka’s  appeal  for  peace  settlement,  600 ; 
peace  feelers  said  to  have  been  made  by 
him  (Oct.  1940),  600  n. ;  difficulties  of 
his  position,  600  n.,  602,  657;  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  countering  Tripartite  Pact, 
602;  gives  warning  of  danger  of 
collapse  of  Chinese  resistance,  676,  685 ; 
his  appeals  to  individual  members  of 
U.S.  Cabinet,  692  n. 

Chile,  486,  493  n.,  495. 

China : 

Boxer  Protocol,  572,  669  n.,  689. 
Communists,  549,  602,  609,  649,  650. 
currency  questions,  564,  575. 

European  war,  effect  of,  549-50. 
extraterritorial  rights  in,  687,  689,  697. 
foreign  interests,  Japanese  interference 
with,  460,  554,  556,  560-4,  569-71, 
577>  674. 

France,  offer  of  help  to,  in  Indo-China, 
618. 

Germany,  relations  with,  555  n.,  584. 


Great  Britain:  support  of  Chungking 
Government,  532,  549,  602;  Chinese 
fear  of  change  of  policy,  557. 
Indo-China:  frontier  with,  583;  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  of,  617. 

Japan:  question  of  co-operation  with, 
551-2;  economic  relations,  601;  see 
also  Chinese-Japanese  Peace  Settle¬ 
ment. 

North  China  Political  Council,  555-6, 
601-2. 

open  door  principle,  531,  642,  667,  674, 
678  and  «.,  681  «.,  697. 

U.S.A.,  support  of  Chungking  Govern¬ 
ment,  460,  463,  531,  532,  556,  571, 

602,  646,  657,  666-7,  675,  681-2,  685, 
689,  696. 

U.S.S.R. :  support  of  Chungking  Gov¬ 
ernment,  546,  588,  596,  598,  600, 602, 

603,  605,  607,  609,  657;  economic 
relations,  549-50,  602-3. 

Wang  Ching-wei  regime,  564,  573,  576, 
600;  establishment  of,  548-58;  de¬ 
nounced  by  Chungking,  554,  556, 
602;  Japanese  treaty  with,  600-2, 
646,  669;  question  of  German  recog¬ 
nition,  629;  merger  with  Chungking 
Government  suggested,  642. 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  586  and  n. 

Chinese-Japanese  peace  settlement:  U.S. 
attitude  towards,  534,  572,  577,  688; 
Japanese  wish  for,  545-7,  557~8>  566> 
574>  583>  584;  589>  610,  620,  649>  650; 
German  attempts  to  promote,  548  and 
n.,  583,  585,  600,  629;  Chinese  suggested 
terms,  548  n. ;  Japanese  terms,  548—9, 
641-2,  649,  666,  669,  674;  Japanese 
overtures,  550,  557-8;  Japanese  discus¬ 
sions  with  Wang  Ching-wei,  550  seqq.\ 
secret  negotiations  (Jan.- March  1940), 
551  n. ;  Japanese  Army  in  China’s  atti¬ 
tude,  552;  Chungking  Government’s 
attitude,  553 ;  British  hope  of  promoting, 
572,  573>  577i  Soviet  views  on,  598; 
negotiations  with  Chungking  (autumn 
1940),  600;  treaty  signed  with  Nanking 
Government  (30  Nov.  1940),  600-2; 
Japanese  proposal  for  U.S.  co-operation 
in  bringing  about,  640,  641—2,  646,  649, 
650,  657-9,  889  n.,  681;  Japanese  deci¬ 
sion  on  new  approach  (15  Nov.  1941), 
674.  _ 

Churchill,  Lady,  432  n. 

Churchill,  Sir  Winston:  on  fulfilment  of 
obligation  to  Poland,  34;  on  Baltic 
States,  58;  on  Soviet  policy  in  Oct.  1939, 
59;  and  Finnish-Soviet  relations,  68  n., 
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77;  on  Narvik,  79;  on  British  inability 
to  help  Denmark,  102;  and  mining  of 
Norwegian  Leads,  113,  188;  on  role 
of  small  neutrals,  135  and  n.,  136,  137; 
forms  Coalition  Government  (May 
1940),  139  n.,  266,  291,  300;  on  surren¬ 
der  of  Belgian  army,  167;  on  number  of 
British  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  187?;.; 
his  meetings  with  Reynaud,  195,  198, 
199;  supports  idea  of  ‘reduit  breton’, 
196;  on  inequality  of  French  and  British 
suffering,  198;  refuses  to  send  last  fighter 
aircraft  to  France,  198,  273;  on  Franco- 
German  armistice,  199,  208;  and  British 
aid  to  France,  209;  and  disposal  of 
French  fleet,  210;  on  Italy’s  partnership 
with  Allies  in  Mediterranean,  231; 
orders  plans  for  regrouping  warships  in 
Mediterranean,  234;  appeals  to  Musso¬ 
lini  (16  May  1940),  245;  refuses  French 
proposals  for  concessions  to  Italy,  246; 
his  speech  on  taking  office  as  Prime 
Minister  ( 1 3  May  1940),  248, 254,  268-9; 
his  leadership  of  British  people,  248,  266, 
268,  270-2,  278,  291,  300;  popular  sup¬ 
port  for,  263, 268;  on  rearmament  of  Ger¬ 
many,  267;  his  zest  for  war,  267,  268; 
his  character  and  career,  267,  271-2; 
on  Britain’s  finest  hour,  268  and  n. ;  on 
determination  to  continue  the  fight, 
269—70;  announces  dispatch  of  rein¬ 
forcements  to  Middle  East,  270;  his 
confidence,  272,  273;  his  relations  with 
Roosevelt,  274,  431,  495;  on  mixing  up 
of  British  Empire  and  U.S.A.,  275;  and 
German  invasion  of  U.S.S.R.,  280,  281, 
368,  417,  418,  420;  and  Japanese  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbour,  281,  438;  appeals  to 
Roosevelt  to  continue  supplies,  292;  on 
Lord  President’s  Committee,  292;  and 
Commonwealth  consultation,  315;  and 
Australian  withdrawal  from  Tobruk, 
315;  on  General  Smuts,  315;  on  Ger¬ 
man-Soviet  relations  (1939-41))  38°;  on 
Soviet  resistance,  427;  his  relations  with 
Stalin,  427,  432  and  n.,  437;  and  aid  to 
U.S.S.R.,  428,  429,  433,  516  and  n., 
530;  and  second  front,  432  n.,  433;  on 
Polish-Soviet  relations,  435;  on  British 
war  and  peace  aims,  435;  on  entry  of 
U.S.A.  into  the  war,  438;  on  Soviet  war 
and  peace  aims,  439;  at  Washington 
Conference  (Dec.  1941),  439!  and 
Western  Hemisphere  Security  Zone, 
448  n. ;  suggests  American  approach  to 
Italy,  464-5;  asks  Roosevelt  for  aid 
short  of  war,  472;  and  destroyer-bases 
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deal,  496-8;  and  declaration  that  British 
navy  would  never  be  surrendered,  498; 
and  U.S.  defence  plans,  505,  512;  and 
impossibility  of  paying  for  American 
supplies,  506-7 ;  at  Atlantic  Conference, 
525-30,  660;  and  Atlantic  Charter,  527; 
on  American  proposal  for  modus  vivendi 
with  Japan,  534;  on  Far  Eastern  posi¬ 
tion,  579 ;  presses  for  American  warships 
to  be  sent  to  Singapore,  624;  and 
Japanese  intentions  in  Feb.  1941,  626-7; 
warns  Matsuoka  against  entering  war, 
632 ;  and  warnings  to  Japan  (Aug.  and 
Nov.  1941),  660-1, 662,  676-8;  promises 
immediate  intervention  in  event  ofjap- 
anese-American  war,  677;  on  danger  of 
collapse  of  Chinese  resistance,  685;  his 
belief  that  Japan  would  not  attack  U.S., 
692;  urges  final  warning  to  Japan,  699. 

Ciano,  Count  Galeazzo,  155,  195;  on 
Mussolini’s  state  of  mind  in  Sept.  1939, 
213,  214;  his  expectations  in  Sept.  1939, 
214;  his  relations  with  Mussolini,  215, 
241 ;  his  relations  with  Ettore  Muti,  215- 
16;  on  Allied  advances  to  Italy,  220; 
complains  of  anti-Italian  measures  in 
North  Africa,  220;  blamed  by  Hitler  for 
sabotaging  Axis,  221 ;  his  meetings  with 
Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  222-3,  224>  3’9j 
341—2,  343;  and  relations  with  U.S.S.R., 
226-7;  rejects  idea  of  neutral  Balkan 
bloc,  227,  228;  promises  Rumania  as¬ 
sistance  against  U.S.S.R.,  228;  and  re¬ 
lations  with  France,  228,  234;  meets 
Csaky  at  Venice  (Jan.  1940),  228-9,  321, 
322;  concedes  minor  German  requests, 
229;  sees  Dr.  Ley,  230;  speech  to  Fascist 
Chamber  (16  Dec.  1939),  232,  233; 
his  anti-German  sentiments,  232,  240-1 ; 
on  records  of  Brenner  meeting,  238  n. ; 
declares  himself  in  favour  of  interven¬ 
tion  in  war  (May  1940),  240-1;  resists 
proposals  for  action  to  prevent  interven¬ 
tion,  241 ;  breaks  off  negotiations  with 
Loraine  on  blockade,  247;  on  anti- 
Bolshevism,  321;  at  Hitler’s  meeting 
with  Hungarian  leaders  (10  July  1940), 
324;  and  Hungarian-Rumanian  dispute, 
326-8;  on  alleged  infractions  of  Greek 
neutrality,  337-8;  on  partition  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  357,  358;  on  Italian  demand  for 
Dalmatia,  359;  meets  Pavelic  (April- 
May  1941),  359;  his  territorial  demands 
after  German  conquest  of  Greece,  362; 
sees  Sumner  Welles,  456;  and  Japanese- 
American  conversations  (May  1941), 
647. 
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Cincar-Markovic,  Aleksandar,  343,  345-8. 

City  of  Flint,  the,  1 14,  457,  458,  459  n. 

Clark,  Grenville,  482,  485. 

Clodius,  Carl,  235,  236  n.,  547. 

Codreanu,  Corneliu  Z.,  320. 

Colijn,  Dr.  H.,  123,  124  n.,  134,  137. 

Collier,  Air  Vice-Marshal,  418,  428. 

Communist  International,  414-16. 

Constantinople,  364. 

Corfu,  336,  338. 

Craigie,  Sir  Robert:  warns  Arita  of  danger 
of  German-Soviet  rapprochement,  540; 
his  efforts  to  promote  a  change  of  policy 
in  Japan,  554;  his  speech  to  Japan- 
British  Society  (28  March  1940),  557, 
573 ;  and  settlement  of  Asama  Maru  inci¬ 
dent,  568-9 ;  and  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  China,  572;  and  settlement 
of  dispute  over  concession  in  Tientsin, 
573;  reports  probability  of  imminent 
crisis  in  Far  East,  624;  and  Japanese 
forces  in  Indo-China,  626;  warns  Japan 
against  further  advances,  676;  receives 
Japanese  note  (8  Dec.  1941),  701. 

Crete,  19,  314,  341,  362,  363. 

Crimea,  425. 

Crimean  War,  250,  251. 

Cripps,  Sir  Stafford,  375,  402,  404,  418, 
430,  432  n.,  632. 

Crisana,  327. 

Croatia,  226,  227,  229,  242,  343,  347,  350- 

2,  354  355,  356,  358-6o. 

Crosby,  Sir  Josiah,  620. 

Csaky,  Count  Istvan,  322,  326,  332,  333, 
354- 

Cuizm  Line,  2,  25  27  and  n.,  30,  43, 

252,  438. 

Cvetkovic,  Dragisa,  344,  345-8. 

Cyprus,  306. 

Czechoslovakia:  German  conquest  of,  1, 
97“98)  146,  257;  Ukrainian  organiza¬ 
tions  in,  375;  Communists  in,  416;  re¬ 
lations  with  U.S.S.R.,  434;  Stalin’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  restoration  of  Sudetenland, 
438. 

Dahlerus,  Birger,  128. 

Dakar,  2 1 1 ,  307. 

Daladier,  Edouard:  and  Soviet-Finnish 
winter  war,  79,83,  178,  179,  182;  rejects 
Hitler’s  peace  overture,  99,  100,  176-7; 
and  entry  of  French  troops  into  Poland, 
156;  meets  King  Leopold  (12  April 
!94p)>  1 59-6o;  leader  of  Radical- 

Socialist  Party,  168;  forms  Government, 
1 63;  his  parliamentary  majority  at  out¬ 
break  of  war,  169;  his  character, '169; 


his  full  powers,  169,  178;  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  170,  184,  191 ;  defeatism 
of,  174;  dissolves  Communist  Party,  175; 
on  abolition  of  restrictive  trade  clauses, 
177  «.;  his  responsibility  for  armaments 
position,  177;  on  the  ‘drole  de  guerre’, 
178,  1 8 1 ;  opposition  to  him,  182-4; 
orders  release  of  farm  workers  from 
military  service,  183;  Minister  for  De¬ 
fence,  183,  184,  186,  189  and  n.,  191; 
and  debate  in  Senate  (13  March  1940), 
183-4;  an(I  debate  in  Chamber  (19 
March  1940),  184;  resigns  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  165;  joins  Reynaud’s 
Cabinet,  186  and  n.,  187;  his  relations 
with  Reynaud,  187—90,  194,  204;  re¬ 
commends  withdrawal  of  Radical  Soci¬ 
alists  from  Reynaud’s  Cabinet,  188; 
his  support  of  Gamelin,  189;  his  secre¬ 
tiveness  about  military  information,  189; 
his  removal  from  office  by  Reynaud, 
ig4;  and  concessions  to  Italy,  194,  196; 
leaves  Bordeaux  for  North  Africa,  206; 
denounced  by  Czechoslovak  Commun¬ 
ists,  416;  suggests  American  approach  to 
Italy,  464-5. 

Dalmatia,  358—9,  360. 

Danube,  control  of,  329  and  n.,  333. 

Darlan,  Admiral,  205,  206,  209-12,  219, 
473,  613,  653,  654. 

Dautry,  Raoul,  170,  177-8,  182,  194. 

Davies,  Joseph  E.,  426,  429. 

Davignon,  Vicomte,  150,  152,  156,  158. 

Decoux,  Admiral,  613,  614,  617-21,  652, 
653- 

Degrelle,  Leon,  146. 

Dekanozov,  Vladimir,  54  and  n.,  55  n., 

394,  395,  403,  405- 

Denis,  Gen.,  148,  159,  1 61. 

Denmark:  German  invasion  of,  5,  89,  90, 
137,  189,  239,  263,  264,  369,  486,  488, 
45 1 ;  —  warnings  of,  1 05-8 ;  —  an¬ 
nouncement  of,  108—9;  —  resistance 
discontinued,  109;  —  Dutch  reaction 
to,  138;  Anglo-French  inability  to  help, 
102 ;  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany, 
102;  position  at  outbreak  of  war,  102; 
Scandinavian  defence  pact  rejected  by, 
102;  neutrality  policy,  102-3,  I04,  109; 
subservience  to  Germany,  102,  104,  105, 
108;  attitude  of  Opposition,  103;  tri¬ 
bunal  of  investigation  into  events  pre¬ 
ceding  German  occupation,  1 03 ;  de¬ 
fence  measures  (autumn  1939),  103-8; 
loss  of  shipping,  104;  economic  relations 
with  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  104; 
attitude  towards  Soviet-Finnish  winter 
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war,  104-5;  Communists  and  Nazis  in, 
105;  war  with  Germany  (1864),  251; 
moderation  of,  at  1919  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  251,  252;  agreement  with 

U.S.A.  regarding  Greenland,  522. 

Dieppe,  raid  on,  428. 

Dill,  F.-M.  Sir  John,  314,  361,  525. 

Dimitrov,  Georgi,  415  n.,  416. 

Dobruja :  South,  320,  324,  325,  37 1 ;  North, 
328,  372. 

Dodecanese  Islands,  19,  225,  336,  438. 

Donitz,  Grand  Adm.  Karl,  702. 

Dooman,  Eugene  H.,  570,  625,  640,  669  n. 

Drought,  Father,  640,  641. 

Dunkirk,  evacuation  of  Allied  forces  from, 
1 1,  14,  163,  193,  198,  269,  273. 

Dyle,  river,  9,  10. 

East  Prussia,  438. 

Eben  Emael,  fort  at,  159. 

Eden,  Sir  Anthony,  58,  102,  263,  280,  308, 
314,  316,  418,  435  n.,  437-9,  624,  625, 
684-5. 

Egypt,  neutrality  of,  during  Second  World 
War,  14. 

Eire:  neutrality  of,  301-3;  secession  from 
British  Commonwealth,  303. 

Emmons,  Maj.-Gen.  D.  C.,  500. 

Erkko,  Julio  Eljas,  59,  61  n.,  64  n.,  67,  70, 
73  "•>  94  n- 

Estonia:  in  Soviet  sphere  of  influence,  21, 
28;  transfer  of  German  minority  from, 
39,  51-52;  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
U.S.S.R.  (28  Sept.  1939),  44-45,  54,  59, 
457;  economic  relations  with  U.S.S.R., 
45;  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany 
(31  May  1939),  47,  50;  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany,  51  and  ».;  military 
alliance  and  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
Latvia,  54  and  n.,  56;  incorporation  in 
U.S.S.R.,  54-58,  95,  371,  375,  438;  — 
protests  against,  57;  Communists  in,  55; 
new  Government  formed  (June  1940), 
55 ;  Soviet  military  occupation,  55,  369, 
373;  elections  (July  1940),  56. 

Europe,  Eastern,  German  and  Soviet 
spheres  of  influence  in,  21,  39,  42,  50,  95, 
100,  365,  369,  373,  387,  391,  394. 

European  federation,  plans  for,  177  n. 

Evatt,  Herbert  V.,  301. 

Faure,  Paul,  185,  197,  204,  415  n. 

Filov,  Professor,  334,  335. 

Finland: 

defences  of,  after  winter  war,  88-89. 
‘Democratic  Republic’  of,  74  n. 
electric  power  supply,  66. 
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France:  attitude  of,  during  winter  war, 
76-78,  83,  85  «.,  178-82, 187,  260,  261 ; 
armaments  supplied  by,  180-1;  see 
also  below  under  U.S.S.R.:  winter  war. 

Germany,  relations  with,  387,  389-90  n., 
394;  attitude  of,  during  winter  war, 
5,  76  and  n.,  79-80,  81  n.,  83  and  n., 
84  and  n.,  87,  373,  388;  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact,  suggested,  60;  assurances 
from  (Sept.  1939),  62;  question  of  aid 
from,  against  U.S.S.R.,  62-63;  atti- 
tude  of,  regarding  Finnish-Soviet  ne¬ 
gotiations  (Oct.-Nov.  1939),  67-68; 
economic  relations,  68,  91  n.,  228, 
384-5,  391 ;  German  troops  in  Fin¬ 
land,  90,  381,  382,  384,  385,  388, 391, 
599;  rapprochement  after  winter 
war,  93-94;  use  of  Finland  as  base  of 
operation  against  U.S.S.R.,  372,  393; 
war  material  supplies,  386. 

Government,  constituted  on  outbreak  of 
winter  war,  73  n. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  371  n. 

Great  Britain:  economic  relations,  63; 
attitude  of,  regarding  Finnish-Soviet 
negotiations  (Oct.-Nov.  1939),  68; 
attitude  of,  during  winter  war,  76  and 
n.,  77  and  n.,  79,  83,  85  n.,  261; 
blockade  questions,  405;  Soviet  re¬ 
quest  for  breach  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  Finland  and,  436,  437; 
declaration  of  war,  437;  see  also  below 
under  U.S.S.R.:  winter  war. 

Gulf  of:  Soviet  bases  in,  59,  61-62,  64— 
66,  68  n.,  70-71,  74  n.,  84,  86,  91  n.; 
neutralization  suggested  by  Finns, 
82 ;  German  naval  units  in,  90. 

independence,  establishment  of  (1918), 
371  "• 

Italy,  relations  with,  227-8,  230,  261, 
373- 

League  of  Nations:  appeal  to,  71  n.,  72 
n.,  134;  question  of  intervention 

during  winter  war,  75—76,  80  n. 

mobilization  (June  1941),  405. 

Netherlands,  attitude  of,  during  winter 
war,  134. 

neutrality  policy,  62,64,  66,91  n.,  102-3. 

Norway:  attitude  of,  during  winter  war, 
80,  85  n.,  87,  88,  1 12,  116-17,  262; 
alliance,  question  of,  88,  89;  attitude 
of,  to  Finnish-Soviet  peace  treaty,  89. 

‘People’s  Government’,  74-75,  82. 

refugees  from  Karelia,  settlement  of,  88. 

Russian  Empire,  relation  to,  371  n. 

Scandinavian  States,  defensive  alliance 
with,  proposed,  r  1 7. 
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Finland  ( cont .) 

Sweden:  economic  aid  from,  67,  83;  re¬ 
presentations  by,  to  other  Powers, 
regarding  Finnish-Soviet  relations,  67 
68;  attitude  of,  during  winter  war, 
77  n.,  80,  82-84,  85  n.,  87,  88,  116, 
262;  Finnish  resentment  against,  88; 
question  of  alliance,  88, 89  n. ;  aid  from, 
after  winter  war,  89;  relations  with, 
in  1809,  371. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  261-2;  war  debts 
to,  paid,  63,  459;  appeal  to,  for  inter¬ 
vention  in  Moscow  (Oct.  1939),  67  n. ; 
offer  of  mediation,  73  n.,  179,  458; 
attitude  of,  during  winter  war,  77, 
179,  1 80,  458-9;  loan  from,  459-60. 

U.S.S.R. : 

allocation  of  Finland  to  Soviet  sphere, 
63;  assurance  of  respect  for  Finnish 
neutrality  (Sept.  1939),  62. 
declaration  of  war  (25  June  1941), 
_  4r7- 

diplomatic  relations  broken  off,  72. 
economic  relations,  86,  88  n. 

Finnish  defensive  measures  (Oct. 
I939)>.  61- 

frontier  incident  (28  Nov.  1939),  71— 
72- 

guarantee,  Finnish  refusal  of,  60  and 
n. 

incorporation,  question  of,  74  n. 
Mixed  Frontier  Commission,  88  n. 
mutual  assistance  pact,  suggested,  64. 
negotiations,  Oct.— Nov.  1939:  Soviet 
objectives,  59-60,  67,  69 ;  Soviet  de¬ 
mands,  59-60,  61,  65,  66,  68,  74  n., 
87,  371  n.\  invitation  to  Finns,  59— 
62;  Finnish  attitude,  61-66,  70,  71; 
final  breakdown,  64,  71,  458;  sus¬ 
pension,  65,  67;  Finnish  counter¬ 
proposals,  66 ;  attitude  of  other 
Powers,  67-68,  69  and  n.,  70;  Fin¬ 
land  rejects  main  Soviet  demands, 
68-70;  negotiations  resumed,  70- 
71;  Finnish  offer  to  resume  after 
breakdown,  73-74  n. ;  Aland  Islands 
question,  91  n. 

non-aggression  treaty  (1932),  62,  64, 
70,  72  and  n. 

part  played  by  Finnish  troops  in  Ger¬ 
man  invasion,  423. 
peace  negotiations,  74,  75,  81—  86,  91 
«•>  95;  455,  458- 

peace  treaty  (Tartu,  14  Oct.  1920), 
61  n.,  65  n. 

peace  treaty  (12  March  1940),  5,  1 1 7, 
182,  261 ;  signature  and  terms,  85- 


87,  37°' r,  373,  588;  Soviet  objec¬ 
tives,  86,  87,  88;  relations  after 
signature,  87-95;  Finnish  attitude, 

88,  93. 

propaganda  campaign,  71. 
secret  negotiations  (1938-9),  61  and 
n.,  91  n. 

‘Society  for  Peace  and  Friendship’, 
93- 

winter  war:  military  operations,  4-5, 
73,  82,  84,  178,  458;  question  of 
Anglo-French  intervention,  8,  74, 
77  seqq.,  82-85,  87  and  n.,  89-90,  95, 
1 14,  116-17,  178-82,  187,  260-2, 
265,  266,  369,  572-3»  588;  Finnish 
appeals  for  assistance,  75,  77  n.,  84; 
widespread  sympathy  for  Finland, 
76;  arms  supplied  to  Finland  from 
abroad,  76—77  n.,  80,  459;  foreign 
volunteers,  77,  80,  105,  1 16  n.,  228, 
459;  Finnish  objectives,  81  and  n. ; 
armistice  refused,  84;  misleading 
deductions  from,  366. 

waterways  of,  87,  88  n. 

Flandin,  Pierre-Etienne,  180—2,  184,  185, 

231. 

France: 

Africa,  North:  continuation  of  fighting 
from,  167,  198,  199,  202,  205-6; 
armed  forces  in,  219;  anti-Italian 
measures  in,  220. 

agricultural  work,  release  of  soldiers  for, 
182-3,  260. 

armaments,  position  regarding,  177-8, 
257- 

armed  forces:  deployment  of,  3—4,  7—8; 
inadequacy  of  High  Command,  196; 
unpreparedness  for  war,  196,  201. 

Battle  of,  8-12,  190-8,  375;  Plan  D,  9; 
German  break-through,  10,  11,  189  n., 

19l>  1 93)  194)  !96)  472,  4751  evacua¬ 
tion  from  Dunkirk,  11,  14,  163,  193, 
198,  269,  273;  constitution  and  defeat 
of  Tenth  Army,  12;  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  12,  195,  416;  plan  for 
holding  Brittany  peninsula,  12,  196; 
question  of  evacuation  of  Paris,  191 ; 
relations  between  French  and  British 
armies,  192-3,  198;  French  line  of 
defence  after  Dunkirk,  193;  question 
of  guerrilla  warfare,  195;  causes  of 
French  defeat,  197-8;  part  played  by 
refugees,  197,  199,  200;  French  civi¬ 
lization  at  stake,  199;  Maginot  Line 
breached,  202;  Italian  part  in,  207-8; 
cease-fire  comes  into  effect,  208; 
British  army  depleted  by,  474. 
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Belgian-Dutch  mediation  proposal  (7 
Nov.  1939),  reply  to,  129. 

Bolshevism,  fear  of,  171—2,  231. 

bombing,  fear  of,  195. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  membership  at 
outbreak  of  war,  169. 

Commune  (1871),  198. 

Communists,  1 7 1 ,  172,  175,  178,  18 1  n., 
I97-9,  294- 

Confederation  Generale  du  Travail,  1 75, 
182. 

defeatism  in,  97,  98,  190,  193-4,  I97“8> 
259..  368,  416,  456. 

defensive  policy  of,  172,  173,  179. 

East  European  alliances,  255. 

fall  of,  366,  367,  373,  377,  380,  408,  416, 
4l8  n.,  447  n.,  475,  478,  485,  489,  501, 
526,  574,  577,  582,  583,  589:  see  also 
above  Battle;  and  Franco-German 
Armistice. 

Foreign  Ministry:  continuity  of  policy 
of,  1 74  and  n. ;  archives  of,  burnt,  1 9 1 . 

Free  French  Movement,  434,  656,  657. 

Front  Populaire,  144,  169,  172,  187,  196, 
204. 

General  Strike,  abortive  (Nov.  1938), 
172. 

Germany:  peace  overtures  in  autumn 
i939>  rejection  of,  98-101,  176,  223, 
260;  Comite  France- Allemagne,  171, 
201 ;  policy  towards,  after  First  World 
War,  255;  appeasement  policy,  365; 
see  also  Franco-German  Armistice. 

Government:  retires  to  Bordeaux,  12, 
201 ;  membership  of  Daladier  Cabinet 
at  and  after  outbreak  of  war,  168, 
170;  divergent  opinions  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  1 70,  1 78—9 ;  vote  of 
confidence  in  Daladier  Cabinet,  182- 
4;  fall  of  Daladier  Cabinet,  182-4; 
membership  of  Reynaud  Cabinet,  186, 
194;  Inner  War  Cabinet  set  up,  186, 
189  n. ;  vote  of  confidence  in  Reynaud 
Cabinet,  187-8;  at  Tours,  195;  Cabi¬ 
net  meetings — at  Cange  (12  and  13 
June  1940),  195,  199,  200-1;  —  at 
Bordeaux  (15  and  16  June  1940), 
201-3;  membership  of  Petain’s  Cabi¬ 
net,  204-5;  division  between  France 
and  Africa  proposed,  206;  move  to 
Perpignan  proposed,  206;  see  also  be¬ 
low  Vichy. 

Great  Britain :  German  attempts  to  drive 
wedge  between  France  and,  99-100; 
staff  talks  with,  123  n.;  importance  of 
alliance  with,  172,  179;  hostility  to¬ 
wards,  174,  176;  financial  agreement 
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(13  Dec.  1939),  177  n. ;  suspicions  of, 
during  Battle  of  France,  192,  198,  203, 
209;  question  of  separate  peace,  193, 
199-200,  202-3;  last  British  forces 
withdrawn,  196;  British  offer  of  union, 
202-3;  French  disbelief  in  Britain’s 
ability  to  continue  the  struggle,  205; 
relations  after  Franco-German  armis¬ 
tice,  208-12,  250;  Entente  (1904), 
254;  abortive  guarantee  (1919),  254, 
256  n .;  financial  relations,  284,  290; 
economic  relations,  290 ;  Anglo-French 
Coordinating  Committee,  518. 

Greece,  relations  with,  337. 

industrialists,  pro-German  tendency 
among,  172. 

Italy:  armistice  with,  12,  207-8;  pre¬ 
occupation  with,  during  first  months 
of  war,  1 73 ;  economic  relations,  1 73, 
217,  234;  ultimatum  to,  canvassed, 
219;  territorial  dispute,  220,  239,  241, 
246,  464—5;  intrigues,  231;  French 
overtures  (April-June  1940),  244, 
245-6. 

Japan:  question  of  withdrawing  French 
troops  from  China,  570,  572,  573,  575- 
6;  economic  relations,  582;  Indo- 
China  dispute,  583,  613-19,  652-4; 
Japanese  mediation  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Siam  and  Indo-China,  622. 

Faw  for  the  Organization  of  the  Nation 
in  Wartime  (1 1  July  1938),  169,  183  n. 

Ministry  of  Information,  1 84. 

navy,  467,  469,  472,  489;  disposal  of, 
after  cessation  of  fighting,  202—3,  207, 
208,  209-12. 

Nazism  in,  197,  201,  203,  207. 

Occupied  Zone,  207,  208. 

pacific-mindedness,  251,  253,  256—7. 

peasantry,  preponderance  of,  172. 

Poland :  military  agreement  with  ( 1 939) , 
3;  pact  of  mutual  assistance  (4  Sept. 

1939) ,  3  n.,  175;  assurance  to,  of  con¬ 
tinued  support,  34,  175;  joint  protests 
against  acts  in  German-occupied  ter¬ 
ritory,  37;  agreements  for  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  Polish  armed  forces  (Jan. -Feb. 

1940) ,  38;  attitude  towards,  after  out¬ 
break  of  war,  1 75 ;  guarantee  (March 
1939)=  258;  scale  of  aid  to,  259. 

political  parties,  171,  185;  Radical 
Socialist,  168-9,  182,  184,  185,  187- 
9,  1 9 1 ,  194;  Republican  Federation, 
184,  185,  187,  188;  Socialist,  184,  187, 

1 9  b  1 94,  }  97,  204. 

press,  optimistic  reports  in,  175,  197. 

Revolution  (1789),  200. 
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France  ( cont .) 

Rumania,  relations  with,  1 72,  323. 
Senate,  membership  of,  at  outbreak  of 
war,  169. 

Siam,  relations  with,  619  seqq. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  172-3. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  172,  179,  180; 
purchase  of  armaments  in,  178,  470, 
473;  appeals  to,  199,  202,  472;  abor¬ 
tive  guarantee  from  (1919),  254-5, 
256  n. ;  survival  of  France  considered 
essential  to  U.S.A.,  444,  471-2;  ap¬ 
peal  for  U.S.  aid  in  Indo-China,  613, 
614. 

U.S.S.R. :  mutual  assistance  pact  (May 
l935),  173;  question  of  value  as  ally, 
178,  179;  breach  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  canvassed,  181  and  n. 

Vichy  Government:  establishment  of, 
12;  attitude  of,  towards  Belgian  Go¬ 
vernment,  167;  anglophobia  of,  174; 
Admirals’  support  for,  212;  declares 
war  on  U.S.S.R.,  417;  and  Japanese 
moves  in  Indo-China,  613  seqq.,  652- 
4;  and  Siamese  demands  on  Indo- 
China,  621-3. 
war  aims  of,  1 76-7. 

See  also  under  Belgium;  Daladier;  Fin¬ 
land;  Gamelin;  Laval;  Petain; 
Reynaud;  Weygand. 

Franco,  General,  224. 

Franco-German  armistice:  signature  of, 
12,  167,  207-8;  differences  of  opinion  in 
France  over,  193-5,  198-201,  203-5; 
British  reaction  to,  193,  199,  202-3,  208- 
12,  272-3,  291 ;  restrictions  imposed  by, 
on  French  freedom  of  action,  200; 
French  request  for  terms,  205,  269; 
German  delay  in  answering  French  re¬ 
quest,  205;  terms  of,  207-8,  210;  U.S. 
views  on,  209-10;  Soviet  reaction  to, 
369-70. 

Frangois-Poncet,  Andre,  220,  228,  234, 
239*  246,  247. 

Fraser,  Peter,  313. 

Freeman,  Air-Marshal,  525. 

Freyberg,  Maj.-Gen.,  19,  314. 

Funk,  Walter,  41 1. 

Gafencu,  Grigore,  320,  323  n.,  325,  328, 
397- 

Gambara,  Gen.,  224  n. 

Gamelin,  Gen.  Maurice  Gustave,  3,  9,  154, 
157;  his  problem  in  May  1940,  8;  de¬ 
cides  to  advance  into  Belgium  and 
Holland,  9,11;  superseded  by  Weygand, 
10,  1 61,  189,  190,  19 1 ;  orders  general 


retreat,  161 ;  his  views  on  Anglo-French 
intervention  in  winter  war,  180;  his 
plans  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  1 90 ; 
intervenes  ineffectually  in  conduct  of 
battle,  191 ;  defects  in  his  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign,  196;  on  morale  of  army,  197;  on 
Italian  neutrality,  219;  maintains  con¬ 
tact  with  Badoglio,  231,  245;  refrains 
from  frontal  attack  on  Siegfried  Line, 
259- 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand,  31 1-12. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  248. 

Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles  de,  14,  178,  182  n., 
184  n.,  194,  196,  206,  208,  212,  434. 

Geer,  Jonkhcer  Dirk  Jan  de,  124  n.,  128  n., 
I3L  !34>  !36  n.,  138,  139  «• 

Gensoul,  Adm.,  210,  21 1. 

George,  D.  Lloyd,  223,  291. 

Georges,  Gen.,  8,  9,  196. 

Gerbrandy,  Prof.  Pieter,  124  n.,  139  n. 

German- 1 talian-Japanese  Pact  (27  Sept. 
1940):  adherence  of  small  states  to,  17, 
329“35>  343,  347-8,  360,  392,  393,  395, 
396,  399;  Soviet  attitude  to,  329,  331-2, 
384;  signature  of,  329,  381,  566  «.,  595, 
603,  623;  purpose  of,  382,  385,  387; 
negotiations  (1939-40),  381-2,  539,  542, 
574,  584,  591—2;  secret  agreements  ex¬ 
changed  at  time  of  signature,  384,  595-7, 
627,  639,  681 ;  question  of  Soviet  adher¬ 
ence  to,  385,  386,  388, 390,  39 1 , 394,  395, 
593,  596  n.,  599,  604,  605;  U.S.  reaction 
to,  506  n.,  627,  639;  Japanese  obliga¬ 
tions  under,  520-1,  531,  640,  641,  645  n., 
646,  648,  680,  691  n.,  697;  terms  of,  528, 
593-4;  Japan’s  terms  for  adherence, 
592;  peaceful  purpose  alleged  by  Japan, 
626,  627,  641,  645-6,  696;  division  of 
opinion  in  Japan  regarding,  638-9; 
question  of  Japanese  repudiation  of,  640, 
642,  647,  650,  660  n.,  666,  667,  670,  679, 
702 ;  Germany’s  obligations  towards 
Japan  under,  691 ;  relation  of ‘No  Separ¬ 
ate  Peace  Agreement’  to,  703,  704. 

Germany : 

air  force,  1,  13,  273,  278,  476  n. 
armaments  position,  144,  256,  257,  266, 
267,  282. 

armed  forces :  efficiency  of,  1 , 95-96 ;  de¬ 
ployment  in  Nov.  1939,  7;  General 
Staff,  views  of,  96,  97. 

Belgian-Dutch  mediation  proposal,  re¬ 
ply  to,  129,  131. 

blockade  of,  101,  113,  132-4,  136-7, 
173-4,  179,  224,  229,  231,  235, 

259,  290,  375,  449-50,  566,  584. 
Communists,  415,  416. 
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defeat  of,  inevitable  in  Dec.  1941,  439- 
40. 

Far  Eastern  objectives,  Japanese  suspi¬ 
cions  of,  558,  566,  574,  582,  585,  596. 

Great  Britain:  naval  agreement  (1935), 
209;  rejection  by,  of  Hitler’s  peace 
overtures,  223,  260;  expectations  of 
Germany  regarding,  in  June  1940, 
250;  assistance  by,  in  German  re¬ 
habilitation  after  First  World  War, 
255 ;  declaration  of  war  by,  301 ;  inva¬ 
sion  of,  planned,  340,  378,  397,  627, 
628,  633 ;  German  hopes  of  settlement 
with  (June  1940),  402-3  rumoured 
offer  of  Japanese  mediation  with,  626, 
627. 

Hungary,  relations  with,  17,  320-2,  324, 

332,  333;  350,  354.  37  b  405- 

industry,  rise  of,  41. 

Italy:  frontier  with,  40,  216;  protests  by, 
against  invasion  of  Belgium,  152,  155; 
relations  with,  at  outbreak  of  war, 
212-13,  220-3;  reactions  to  non¬ 
belligerency  of,  220-1,  230,  233,  238; 
anti-German  sentiments  of,  221,  227 ; 
secretiveness  towards,  222,  230,  343; 
aid  by,  short  of  war,  229;  economic 
relations,  230,  235-6,  244;  warning 
to,  against  Balkan  adventures,  242; 
diplomatic  representation,  243;  atti¬ 
tude  towards  intervention  of,  in  war, 
243;  armaments  supply  to,  244;  rela¬ 
tions  over  Greece,  338-43,  362;  re¬ 
lations  over  Yugoslavia,  342-3,  346, 
35°>  356-6i. 

Japan:  negotiation  of  German-Soviet 
pact  kept  secret  from,  540;  economic 
relations,  547-8,  567,  584,  587,  593, 
609,  694;  attitude  towards  Japanese 
designs  in  South-East  Asia,  582  seqq., 
629;  proposals  of,  for  co-operation 
(July  1940),  585-6,  589-90;  under¬ 
standing  regarding  former  German 
colonies  in  Pacific,  596 ;  German  wish 
for  Japanese  attack  on  Singapore,  604- 
6,  610,  61 1  n.,  628-31, 648,  651,  702; 
question  of  German  intervention  in 
American-Japanese  war,  631,  674, 
701-3;  ‘No  Separate  Peace’  agree¬ 
ment,  702,  704;  see  also  German- 
Italian-Japanese  Pact. 

Latin  America:  economic  penetration 
of,  493 ;  direct  threat  to,  485  seqq.,  494. 

Latvia:  transfer  of  German  minority, 
39,  5 1  — 52 ;  non-aggression  pact  (31 
May  1939),  47,  50;  economic  rela¬ 
tions,  51  and  n. 


Lebensraum,  demand  for,  40-41. 

Lithuania :  transfer  of  German  minority, 
39;  economic  relations,  43  n.,  51  and 
n. ;  Memel  dispute,  46-47;  asylum 
granted  to  Lithuanian  troops  and 
politicians,  53. 

Luxembourg:  assurance  to,  139  n. ;  in¬ 
vasion  of,  7,  266. 

man-power,  shortage  of,  40-41. 

mines  laid  at  sea,  132-3,  449,  566. 

navy,  127,  229,  262,  264,  265,  498,  520. 

Netherlands:  assurance  of  respect  for 
neutrality  of,  122,  139  n.,  152;  rela¬ 
tions  during  First  World  War,  123  n.; 
war  of  nerves  against,  129—31,  136, 
i37“6,  142  n.;  Venlo  incident,  130, 
133  n.,  1 41  n.,  142  n. ;  German  inva¬ 
sion — see  under  Netherlands. 

neutral  countries:  warning  to  (6  Sept. 

1 939) ,  I27l  asked  if  they  felt  threat¬ 
ened,  147. 

Norway :  sympathetic  attitude  of,  1 1 1 ; 
communications  with,  across  Fin¬ 
land,  94;  non-aggression  pact,  pro¬ 
posed,  no— 11 ;  respect  for  neutrality 
promised,  1 1 2 ;  economic  relations, 
1 1 3,  1 17;  neutrality  violated,  114; 
subservience  of,  1 1 4 ;  invasion  of,  see 
under  Norway. 

occupied  countries,  exploitation  of,  276. 

peace,  public’s  desire  for,  97. 

Persia,  relations  with,  436. 

Poland:  administrative  organization  of 
occupied  territory,  3 1 ;  Germaniza- 
tion  of  Polish  population,  40-41 ;  in¬ 
vasion  of,  see  under  Poland. 

preparations  for  war,  266,  281-2. 

Rumania,  relations  with,  320,  322,  323; 
occupation  of,  17,  19-20,  330,  332, 
340,  341,  385;  pressure  on,  regard¬ 
ing  Polish  Government  in  exile,  34, 
35;  economic  relations,  320,  327, 
376;  peaceful  penetration  of,  321; 
Bessarabian  question,  324;  alliance 
offered  by,  325;  German  recom¬ 
mendations  to,  regarding  frontier  re¬ 
vision,  325;  Transylvania  question, 
325—8,  333;  territorial  guarantee  of, 
328,  331,  371-2,  377,  378,  381-3, 
389,  396,  597 1  Part  played  by,  in  at¬ 
tack  on  Yugoslavia,  350;  use  of,  as 
base,  in  attack  on  U.S.S.R.,  372,  393, 
394,  395,  396. 

Russian  defence  against,  in  First  World 
War,  60. 

second  front,  fear  of,  3,  96-97,  367,  368, 
380,  400,  414. 
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Germany  ( cont .) 

Spain,  relations  with,  340,  342. 

strength  of,  in  Nov.  1940,  386. 

Sweden:  iron  ore  from,  5,  78-80,  113, 
1 14,  117-18,  178,  179,  188,  262,  264; 
shipping  questions,  106;  transit  rights, 
388,  393- 

transfer  of  populations,  39-42,  51-52. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  349  and  n.,  350, 

387,  39°>  395,  396,  4;°4- 

U.S.A. :  hope  of  American  good  offices 
in  autumn  1939,  98,  452;  declaration 
of  war,  438,  440,  537,  691,  703,  704; 
German  reaction  to  repeal  of  arms 
embargo,  446;  American  reaction  to 
German  peace  offensive,  452 ;  question 
of  transfer  of  territory  in  Western 
Hemisphere,  490;  torpedoing  of  Ame¬ 
rican  ships,  524,  525;  repatriation  of 
crews  of  German  merchant  ships  in 
U.S.  ports,  567;  Japanese  offer  to 
help  U.S.  in  event  of  German  attack, 
640. 

U.S.S.R. : 

appeasement  policy,  Soviet,  401—2, 
408. 

Balkan  States,  relations  over,  319—36, 
353,  370-2,  376-7,  383,  388,  391, 
394,  399,  599,  608. 

Baltic  States,  relations  over,  47-50, 
55-56- 

boundary  and  friendship  treaty  (28 
Sept.  1939),  28-31,  37,  39,  40,  43, 
44,  47,  55,  59,  63,  373,  4IQ;  secret 
protocols  accompanying,  373. 
Bulgarian  questions,  389,  390  n.,  391— 
4,  396. 

conquest  of  U.S.S.R.  the  ultimate 
aim  of  German  acts  of  aggression, 

364. 

Danube,  control  of,  329. 
deterioration  in  relations,  90-9 1 ,  364— 
416. 

economic  relations,  406-14;  Soviet 
payment  for  ‘Suwalki  pocket’,  56 
and  n. ;  oil  supplies,  78,  180;  Soviet 
observance  of  agreements,  323,  353, 

365,  375,  4°U  agreement  (11  Feb. 
1 94°) ,  353,  4°7,  4^;  German  war 
materials,  379,  386,  408,  41 1,  412; 
grain  supplies,  398,  414;  agreement 
(19  Aug.  1939),  406-7,  409,  41 1 ; 
German  deliveries  to  lag  behind 
Soviet  deliveries,  407-10,  412-13; 
negotiations  following  agreement 
of  19  Aug.  1939,  407,  409-13; 
machine  tools,  409,  412,  541 ;  trans¬ 


port  questions,  410;  iron  ore,  410, 
41 1 ;  Wehrmacht’s  attitude  to 
Soviet  demands,  4 10- 1 1 ;  temporary 
suspension  of  Soviet  deliveries,  413; 
agreement  (10  Jan.  1941),  413; 
benefits  derived  by  Germany  from 
agreements,  414;  purchase  and 
transport  of  goods  for  Germany 
from  third  countries,  414. 

Finland,  differences  over,  93-95,  384— 
5,  388,  389-90  n.,  391. 
friendly  non-belligerency,  375,  408. 
frontier  violated  by  aircraft,  402-3, 
406. 

German  assurances  (Sept.  1940),  382— 
3- 

German  invasion,  see  under  U.S.S.R. 
Japanese  mediation,  question  of,  674. 
joint  declaration  (28  Sept.  1939),  29, 
99- 

Low  Countries,  Soviet  reaction  to 
German  invasion  of,  375. 

Molotov’s  visit  to  Berlin  (Nov.  1940), 
386-92. 

pact  (23  Aug.  1939),  39,  42,  59,  62-63, 
76,  94,  x48,  173,  222,  223,  258, 
364-7,  369-72,  377,  383-5,  396, 
4!5,  4*6,  437,  458,  478,  539-44, 
597,  603;  secret  protocol  attached 
to,  21-22,  26-30,  42-43,  46,  62-63, 
68,  319,  328,  370,  387. 

Poland:  partition  of,  21—33;  pressure 
on  U.S.S.R.  to  intervene  in,  22-23, 
42;  protocol  delimiting  boundary, 
30- 

reparations,  question  of,  438. 
Rumanian  territorial  guarantee,  effect 
of,  371-2,  377,  381-3,  389,  597- 
rumours  of  impending  war,  402—4. 
Scandinavia,  Soviet  reaction  to  Ger¬ 
man  invasion  of,  374. 
transfer  of  populations,  39-42,  51-52. 

Vatican,  relations  with,  237. 

Volksdeutsch,  use  of,  as  fifth  column, 
39-40- 

war,  attitude  towards,  252-3. 

war  potential  at  time  of  attack  on 
U.S.S.R.,  417. 

Yugoslavia:  diplomatic  subjugation 
planned,  334;  question  of  friendship 
pact,  342,  343;  political  pressure  on, 
342,  346;  question  of  transit  of  troops, 
346,  347;  question  of  territorial  gua¬ 
rantee,  346,  347,  350;  question  of 
military  co-operation,  346,  348;  ulti¬ 
matum  (22  March  1941),  347;  pro¬ 
paganda  campaign,  350-1 ;  economic 
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relations,  358;  German  invasion,  see 
under  Yugoslavia. 

See  also  under  Belgium  ;  Bulgaria  ;  Den¬ 
mark;  Estonia;  Finland;  France; 
Greece;  Hitler;  Netherlands  East 
Indies;  Ribbentrop. 

Ghormley,  Rear-Adm.,  500,  506. 
Gibraltar,  245,  246,  330,  340,  341. 

Giraud,  Gen.  Henri,  8,  10. 

Golikov,  Gen.,  418,  428. 

Goring,  Hermann,  94  and  n.,  98,  107, 
128,  230,  233,  243,  244,  247,  278,  352, 
379,  4°9-u,  455- 

Gort,  F.-M.  Ford,  4,  8,  1 1,  161  and  n.,  163 
and  n.,  164. 

Graf  Spee,  the,  307,  448. 

Grandi,  Count  Dino,  215,  219,  222,  240. 
Graziani,  Marshal  Rodolfo,  14,  216,  243. 
Grazzi,  Emanuele,  225,  226,  336-40. 
Great  Britain: 

administrative  machinery  for  directing 
war  economy,  282,  291-2. 
agriculture,  285,  287-8. 
air  bombardment,  258,  270,  276,  277. 
air  force,  266,  278. 
anti-aircraft  defence,  13. 
appeasement  policy,  97-98,  365. 
armaments,  257,  282,  283. 
armed  forces:  deployment  and  strength 
of,  3-4,  7-8,  13,  14;  recruitment  for, 
286. 

as  an  American  aircraft-carrier,  367. 
attempts  to  extend  war  alleged  by  Ger¬ 
many,  385. 

bases  on  European  continent,  suggested, 
438. 

Battle  of  Britain,  13-14,  266,  270,  273, 

278,  367,  4l8  n.,  579. 

Belgian-Dutch  mediation  offer,  reply  to, 
129. 

civilian  demand,  control  of,  297-9. 
civilian  population,  endurance  of,  276-7. 
Communists,  415. 

contraband  system,  126-7,  132-3,  136-7, 

449-5 1 5 547,  566. 
dauntlessness  in  crises,  250,  272. 
decision  to  go  on  fighting  in  June  1940, 
249-50,  377- 

defeat,  refusal  to  recognize,  367. 
defence  responsibilities  for  Common¬ 
wealth,  304. 

determined  mood  of  (1939-40),  98,  260, 
458- 

discouraging  factors  (1933-9),  256. 
economic  and  financial  position,  262-3, 
281-300,  506-7;  Ministerial  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Policy,  282 ;  trans¬ 
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port  problems,  283,  285,  289-91,  293- 
5,  507;  overseas  supplies,  283-6,  310- 
1 1 ;  imports,  control  of,  284,  286 
and  n. ;  external  investments,  284-5; 
foreign  exchange  problems,  284,  289, 
292,  293,  308-9;  exports,  285;  excess 
profits  tax,  287;  financial  controls, 
287-9,  291 ;  price  stabilization  policy, 
287,  288,  299;  wages  and  standard  of 
living,  288,  289;  inflation,  288,  298, 
299;  licensing  system,  289;  rationing, 
289,  297—9;  control  of  civilian  de¬ 
mand,  297-9;  food  policy,  297,  299; 
taxation,  298. 

Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Act,  279, 
287,  295  n. 

freedom  of  action,  desire  to  retain,  254, 
255- 

Governments  in  exile  in,  273-4. 

Greece:  British  expeditionary  force  in, 
15,  I7-I9.  3M.  381-2;  guarantee  of, 
17.  339;  question  of  bases,  337,  338. 

health  services,  277. 

Hungary,  relations  with,  436,  437. 

Iceland,  troops  sent  to,  488. 

Italy:  German  suspicions  of  British  re¬ 
lations  with,  221 ;  economic  relations, 
234,  235,  237,  247;  question  of  dis¬ 
cussing  Italy’s  Mediterranean  claims, 
246,  464. 

Japan:  Burma  Road  question,  314,  571, 
576,  578-9.  602,  624,  676,  685;  Ameri¬ 
can  fear  of  British  deal  with,  462  and 
n. ;  economic  relations,  547,  582,  654, 
655;  hopes  of  change  of  policy  by, 
554-5.  557;  appeasement  of,  565-80; 
contraband  concessions  to,  566-7 ; 
dispute  over  repatriation  of  German 
crews,  567-9,  574;  question  of  with¬ 
drawing  British  forces  from  China, 
569-72,  574-6.  579-8o;  Tientsin  dis¬ 
pute,  570,  573-5;  Butler-Shigemitsu 
conversations,  573;  dispute  over  tran¬ 
sit  of  goods  to  China,  576,  578-9; 
British  attitude  to  advance  of,  in 
South-East  Asia,  624;  former  alliance, 
627;  freezing  of  Japanese  assets,  655; 
British  warnings  against  further  ad¬ 
vances  (Aug.  and  Nov.  1941),  660—2, 
676-8,  699;  preparations  of,  for  war 
against  Britain,  668;  declaration  of 
war,  701. 

labour,  allocation  and  organization  of, 
286,  291,  295-6. 

Labour  Party,  attitude  of,  279. 

League  of  Nations,  attitude  towards, 
253-4- 
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Great  Britain  ( cont .) 

long-term  planning,  283,  300. 

Lord  President’s  Committee,  292. 
Ministry  of  Information,  260. 

Ministry  of  Supply,  289. 
navy,  265, 448, 467,  468,  472,  475,  496-8. 
Netherlands:  assurance  of  respect  for 
neutrality  of,  122;  alleged  activities  of 
British  Secret  Service  in,  130,  141  n. 
Netherlands  East  Indies:  possible  inter¬ 
vention  in,  488-9;  support  promised 
in  event  of  Japanese  attack  on,  660. 
‘normality’,  preservation  of,  253,  259, 
260,  282. 

Norway:  naval  treaty  with  (1938),  1 10; 
respect  for  neutrality  promised,  1 1 2 ; 
economic  relations  with,  113,  117; 
see  also  under  Norway. 
pacific-mindedness  of,  250-1, 253, 256-7. 
peace  aims,  527  seqq. 

‘peace  front’,  attempt  to  construct,  147. 
peace  offer,  German  (autumn  1939), 
rejection  of,  98-101,  176. 

Persia,  relations  with,  436. 

Poland:  agreement  for  alliance  (25  Aug. 
1939),  25  n->  221;  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  support,  33-34;  recognition  of 
Government  in  exile,  36  and  n. ;  joint 
protest  against  German  actions  in 
occupied  territory,  37;  agreement  for 
naval  co-operation  (Nov.  1939),  38; 
guarantee  (March  1939),  258. 
Polish-Soviet  relations  in  1941,  attitude 
towards,  435  and  n. 
public  opinion  polls,  263,  266. 

Rumania,  relations  with,  436,  437. 
Scandinavia,  reaction  to  German  in¬ 
vasion  of,  300. 

Schedule  of  Reserved  Occupations,  286. 
second  front,  attitude  regarding,  428, 
432  439- 

shipping  diverted  from  Mediterranean, 
219. 

Siam,  relations  with,  619,  620. 

Spain,  relations  with,  224. 

Stamp  Committee,  the,  282. 

‘standing  alone’,  272-3,  280. 
state  of  mind :  during  ‘phony  war’,  250, 
258-64;  after  German  conquest  of 
Czechoslovakia,  257-8;  in  Sept.  1939, 
257-8;  in  April  1940,  263  seqq. ;  in 
May  and  June  1940,  268-74,  291; 
from  June  1940  to  Dec.  1941,  277-81. 
territorial  change  without  consent,  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize,  435  n. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  434-5. 
unemployment,  282,  286. 


unpreparedness  in  Sept.  1938,  257. 

U.S.A. :  uncertainty  regarding  policy  of, 
274;  dependence  on,  in  June  1940, 
274-6;  destroyer-bases  deal,  275,  293, 
472,  496-6,  503,  525;  economic  rela¬ 
tions,  283-5,  292,  300,  450;  survival 
of  Great  Britain  considered  essential 
to,  444,  451,  471-2,  495,  649  n.; 
Western  Hemisphere  Security  Zone, 
448  and  n. ;  discussions  of  economic 
warfare  problems,  450-1 ;  British  Pur¬ 
chasing  Commission,  470,  473,  476  n., 
499)  51 1  n-  \  aircraft  supplied  by,  470, 
475—6;  question  of  non-belligerency 
proclamation,  472;  fear  of,  that 
Britain  would  accept  a  compromise 
peace,  485;  protest  of,  against  British 
occupation  of  Aruba  and  Curasao, 
488;  opinion  of,  on  British  chance  of 
survival  in  1940,  495,  500;  aid  ‘short 
of  war’  from,  495-500,  502,  511,519. 
594;  question  of  co-ordinated  action 
in  Far  East,  496,  512  and  n.,  535; 
Joint  Aircraft  Committee,  498-9; 
difficulties  over  types  of  weapons,  499 ; 
joint  strategic  planning,  499-500, 
51 1— 1 2 ;  staff  conversations,  500,  505, 
506  and  n.,  511-12,  520,  532;  aid  ‘at 
risk  of  war’  from,  504-12;  financial 
aid  from,  506,  507;  — see  also  under 
U.S.A. :  Lend  Lease;  co-operation  in 
spring  1941,  510-11;  co-ordination 
of  industrial  planning,  517-18;  British 
Supply  Committee,  517,  518;  attitude 
of,  towards  British  policy  towards 
Japan,  570-1,  576-8. 

U.S.S.R. :  differences  over  Baltic  States, 
56,  437 — 9  5  policy  of  Britain  towards, 
at  time  of  German  invasion,  368; 
military  alliance  formed,  41 7,  418;  ex¬ 
change  of  military  missions,  418,  428; 
mutual  aid  agreement  (12  July  1941), 
418,  432;  assistance  to,  June-Dee. 
I94I,  427_34,  trade  and  credit  agree¬ 
ment  (16  Aug.  1941),  430;  medical 
aid,  432  and  n. ;  joint  action  in  Persia, 
436;  reaction  of,  to  British  relations 
with  Axis  satellites,  436,  437;  con¬ 
sultation  on  military  matters,  436-7; 
Eden  mission  (Dec.  1941),  437-9. 

war  aims,  437. 

war  trade  agreements,  15 1. 

women,  conscription  of,  277,  296. 

Yugoslavia,  relations  with,  347,  354-5. 

See  also  under  Belgium;  British  Com¬ 
monwealth;  Bulgaria;  Churchill; 
Finland;  France;  Germany. 
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Greece : 

Anglo-French  guarantee,  336. 
demilitarized  zone  on  Albanian  frontier, 
339- 

German  invasion:  military  operations, 
17-19,  361-2;  German  plans  for,  331, 

332,  334>  335,  34i,  349,  39.5,  397 5 
postponement  of,  352 ;  Bulgarian  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  362 ;  Greek  capitulation, 
362 ;  excuses  for,  399-400. 

Government  in  exile,  362. 

Italian  invasion,  17;  German  reaction 
to,  330,  331 ;  plans  and  preparations 
for,  330,  339;  excuses  for,  337,  338; 
Italian  ultimatum,  340;  military 
operations,  340-1,  349;  objectives  of, 
349- 

Italy:  economic  relations,  217;  detente 
(autumn  1939),  225-6,  336,  337; 
tension  after  occupation  of  Albania, 
336;  Helle  incident,  338,  339;  press 
campaign,  339;  territorial  demands 
of,  after  German  conquest,  362. 
mobilization  in,  339,  341. 
neutrality  of,  225,  337. 
occupation,  enemy,  363. 
pro-British  sentiment  in,  337. 
starvation  in,  277. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  225. 

U.S.S.R.,  impossibility  of  intervention 

by,  399- 

Yugoslavia,  relations  with,  354. 

See  also  under  Bulgaria;  France;  Great 
Britain. 

Greene,  Sir  Wilfrid,  244. 

Greenland,  467,  488,  520,  522. 

Greer,  the,  524. 

Grew,  Joseph  C. :  his  efforts  to  promote  a 
change  of  policy  in  Japan,  554,  558; 
his  speech  to  Japan- American  Society 
( 1 9  Oct.  1 939) ,  558-9,  560 ;  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Nomura  (Oct.-Dec.  1939), 
560—3;  proposes  commercial  modus  vi- 
vendi  or  negotiation  of  new  treaty,  562; 
urges  U.S.  to  try  to  preserve  status  quo 
in  Pacific,  623;  his  warning  of  conse¬ 
quences  of  abandoning  proposed  Ko- 
noye-Roosevelt  meeting,  663,  665-6, 
669—70;  his  interview  with  Konoye  (6 
Sept.  1941),  667. 

Guam,  466,  537. 

Guariglia,  Raffaello,  231,  245. 

Guderian,  Col. -Gen.  Heinz,  10,  20. 

Gutt,  Camille,  148,  167. 

Haakon,  King  of  Norway,  6,  112,  113, 
121. 


Hague  Convention,  Fourth  (1907),  37. 

Hainan  Island,  548,  553,  601,  674. 

Haider,  Col. -Gen.  Franz,  60  n.,  378,  379, 

393,  397,  422,  424,  425- 

Halifax,  Viscount,  25  n.,  139,  234,  245, 
269,  489,  557,  625,  654,  683-5. 

Hambro,  C.  J.,  89,  111,  116,  118-19. 

Hango  (Hanko),  60,  62  n.,  65,  66,  70-71, 
74  n.,  82,  84,  86,  88  n.,  92  and  n. 

Hansson,  Per  Albin,  81,  83. 

Harriman,  Averell,  431-3,  510,  530. 

Hassell,  Ulrich  von,  345-6,  347,  351. 

Hata,  Gen.,  544,  555,. 564,  59°- 

Havana:  Inter-American  Conference  at 
(July  1940),  487  and  n.,  491-3,  494  i  Act 
and  Convention  of,  492 ;  Declaration  of, 
492. 

Hedin,  Sven,  84. 

Heeren,  Viktor  von,  346,  348,  351. 

Helle,  the,  338,  339. 

Henry,  Arsene,  614  seqq.,  653. 

Hering,  Gen.,  19 1,  195. 

Herriot,  Edouard,  170,  202,  206. 

Hertzog,  Gen.,  302,  312. 

Hess,  Rudolf,  368,  403  n. 

Heydrich,  Reinhard,  130  n.,  131  n. 

Higashikuni,  Prince,  671—2. 

Hilger,  Gustav,  43,  412,  429  n. 

Hillman,  Sidney,  481,  513,  516. 

Himmler,  Heinrich,  13012.,  230,  397. 

Hiranuma,  Baron  Kiichuro,  544,  550,  610, 
61 1,  640,  651  n.,  668  n. 

Hirohito,  see  Japan  :  Emperor  of. 

Hitler,  Adolf: 

assassination  attempt  (8  Nov.  1939), 
129-30, 1 31. 

Ciano,  interviews  with:  (12  Aug.  1939), 
343;  (1  Oct.  1939),  222-3;  (19  April 

194°),  357;  (JulY  ^40),  326,  33s; 

(28  Sept.  1940),  340;  (Nov.  1940), 
341-2;  (25  March  1941),  349. 

Danzig,  speech  at  (19  Sept.  1939),  98- 
99- 

expectations  of,  in  Sept.  1939,  253. 

Far  East:  his  Far  Eastern  policy,  574; 
and  negotiation  of  tripartite  pact,  591, 
592;  his  promise  to  attack  U.S.S.R. 
if  she  attacked  Japan,  604, 608,  630-1 ; 
his  discussions  with  Matsuoka  (April— 
March  1941),  604-6,  608,  613,  629- 
32,  651  «.;  issues  directive  on  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Japan,  605,  628;  his 
opinion  of  the  Japanese,  605-6,  631, 
648;  and  Japanese-American  conver¬ 
sations  (May  1941),  647;  his  belief 
that  Japan  would  not  make  direct 
attack  on  U.S. A.,  702. 
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Hitler,  Adolf  (coni.) 

Finland :  attitude  towards  Finnish-Soviet 
relations,  68,  76,  84,  95;  on  German 
attitude  during  winter  war,  388. 
France,  and  armistice  with,  207. 
General  Staff,  relations  with,  96,  97,  126 
and  n.,  423  n.,  424—5  and  n. 

German  public,  relations  with,  97,  253. 
Great  Britain :  issues  directive  for  Opera¬ 
tion  Sea  Lion,  13;  his  peace  offer  to 
Britain  (19  July  1940),  269-70,  385, 
592 ;  and  motives  for  British  decision 
to  go  on  fighting,  377;  and  possibility 
of  reaching  agreement  with  Britain, 
380;  on  ‘bankrupt  estate’  of  British 
Empire,  388;  his  intention  to  destroy 
British  Empire,  629. 
intuition  of,  3,  96. 

Italy,  non-belligerence  of,  accepted,  2 1 2, 
214. 

Low  Countries:  orders  invasion  of,  7, 
125  and  n.,  139  n.,  154  n.,  157;  and 
Venlo  incident,  130-1  n. 
militarism  of,  95-96. 
military  policy  of,  1 ;  his  plans  for  cam¬ 
paign  in  west,  221 ;  his  failure  to  arm 
in  depth,  283;  his  plans  in  Sept.  1940, 
330;  conferences  with  military  leaders 
—  (4N0V.  1940),  341 ; —  (3  Feb.  1941), 
397;  —  (27  March  1941),  349-50, 
352;  —  (31  July  1941),  37s;  see  also 
below  under  U.S.S.R. 
miscalculations  of,  97,  98. 

Mussolini:  meetings  with  —  (Sept. 
1937)>2i2;  —  atBrenner  Pass  (March 
r94o)>  237-8,  243,  244;  —  (4  Oct. 
r94°)j  34o;  —  (Jan.  1941),  334;  — 
(2  June  1941),  360;  letters  and  mes¬ 
sages  to  —  (3  Sept.  1939),  220:  —  (20 
Nov.  1940),  331,  342;  —  (31  Dec. 
I94°)»  343J  —  (21  June  1941),  631-2; 
personal  relations  with,  220,  221;  re¬ 
action  to  Mussolini’s  letter  of  3  Jan. 
1940,  233,  236,  238;  discusses  date  of 
Italy’s  intervention  with  him,  247. 
neutral  states,  attitude  towards,  140  n. 
North  Africa,  decision  to  intervene  in, 
15- 

Norway,  decision  to  invade,  1 15. 
objectives  of  his  acts  of  aggression,  19, 

4°,  95,  97,  99,  *51,  364,  M3- 
opportunism  of,  97. 

‘peace  offensive’  of,  95  seqq.,  127,  128, 
152,  176,  223,  233,  260,  452. 

Poland,  and  partition  of,  45-46  n. 
Reichstag,  speech  in  (6  Oct.  1939),  99, 
230. 


second  front,  his  wish  to  avoid,  367,  368, 
400. 

South-Eastern  Europe:  on  liquidation 
of  treacherous  friends,  319;  his  Balkan 
policy,  319  seqq.,  331,  332,  339  seqq.-, 
his  trust  in  Bulgaria,  319;  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Rumania  over  Transyl¬ 
vanian  question,  320;  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  control  all  former  Habsburg 
territories,  323;  sees  Hungarian  lead¬ 
ers  ( 1  o  J uly  1 940) ,  324 ;  sees  Rumanian 
Ministers  (26  July  1940),  325;  sees 
Bulgarian  representatives  (27  July 
1940),  325;  offers  to  guarantee  Balkan 
States,  325,  328;  receives  King  Boris, 
33L  .358;  sees  Gen.  Antonescu,  333; 
his  views  on  Italian  attack  on  Greece, 
338>  339>  340  his  policy  towards 
Yugoslavia,  342-3;  receives  Prince 
Paul,  346 ;  sees  Yugoslav  Ministers  (14 
Feb.  1941),  346;  attends  ceremony  of 
Y ugoslav  adherence  to T ripartite  Pact, 
348;  and  invasion  of  Greece,  349, 
352;  and  invasion  of  Yugoslavia,  350, 
353)  356;  his  offer  to  Hungary  (27 
March  1941),  354;  his  admiration  for 
Greek  valour,  362. 

South  Tyrol,  his  policy  regarding,  40. 

Spain,  Suner  received  by  him  (18  Nov. 
1940),  332- 

transfer  of  populations,  his  policy  re¬ 
garding,  39-42,  51-52,  369  n. 

U.S.A. :  discounts  power  of,  367,  368; 
and  Welles’s  mission  to  Europe,  455 
and  n.;  and  declaration  of  war,  691, 
703- 

U.S.S.R.:  his  decision  to  attack,  19, 
376-7,  378-8L  383,  592,  627;  his 
plans  revealed  in  Alein  Kampf,  22 ;  his 
broadcast  (22  June  1941)  announcing 
war  with,  42,  389  n.,  405-6;  his  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Molotov  (13  Nov.  1940), 
33 1,  387-9,  598;  his  intention  to  break 
pact  with,  364;  his  motives  for  attack¬ 
ing,  365  seqq.,  378-81,  383,  397-8  n., 
413;  his  underestimation  of  Soviet 
power  of  resistance,  365—6;  issues 
directive  for  continuation  of  military 
preparations  against  (12  Nov.  1940), 
392;  issues  directive  for  attack  on, 
393,  408,  599 ;  his  feeling  on  declaring 
war  on,  405-6;  and  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with,  412;  his  plan  of  campaign 
in,  422,  423,  424;  declares  invasion  is 
going  according  to  plan  (3  Feb.  1941), 
426;  his  opinion  of  Stalin,  429  n.,  599; 
his  attitude  towards  rapprochement 
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with,  599;  his  expectation  of  speedy 
victory  over,  6x3,  701-2;  his  visit  to 
southern  front,  702-3. 

Hogland  (Suursaari),  61,  62x2.,  64  n.,  65 
and  11.,  86. 

Holsti,  Rudolf,  60  and  n.,  75. 

Hongkong,  318,  537,  549,  576,  579,  628, 
642,  687. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  459. 

Hopkins,  Harry:  his  mission  to  Moscow, 
418,  429-30,  516,  527  ».,  530;  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator,  418,  510,  518;  ad¬ 
vises  Roosevelt  on  aid  to  Russia,  428; 
and  conscription  bill,  483  n ■ >  Ns  visit  to 
Britain,  508,  510,  518;  at  Atlantic  Con¬ 
ference,  525,  528. 

Horinouchi,  Kensuke,  562,  571,  581. 

Horthy,  Admiral,  354. 

Hu  Shih,  666,  670,  683,  685. 

Hull,  Cordell:  and  Finland,  67  n.,  73  n. ; 
on  disposal  of  French  fleet,  209—10  n. ; 
and  revision  of  neutrality  legislation, 
445,  446;  and  Western  Hemisphere 
Security  Zone,  447;  and  neutral  rights 
at  sea,  449,  450;  his  trade  policies,  450, 
453;  and  peace  moves,  452,  454,  455; 
and  peace  aims,  453,  454,  526;  on  U.S. 
forces  in  China,  460;  and  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Aruba  and  Curasao,  488;  on 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  Axis  New  Order, 
490 ;  at  Havana  Conference,  491;  on 
joint  action  with  Britain  in  Far  East, 
4g6 ;  and  destroyer-bases  deal,  498 ;  and 
Lend-Lease,  509;  fears  belligerent  ac¬ 
tion  against  Germany  will  bring  Japan 
into  war,  520;  and  proposals  for  tem¬ 
porary  settlement  with  Japan,  533-4, 
680-3,  685-7;  and  President’s  message 
to  Congress  on  Far  Eastern  situation, 
536;  on  Wang  regime  in  China,  556; 
and  negotiations  with  Japan  (Dec.  1939), 
560,  562;  his  opposition  to  Japanese 
New  Order,  564,  565 ;  and  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  China,  570-1 ; 
disbelieves  in  possibility  of  Soviet- 
Japanese  rapprochement,  571;  and 
Sino-Japanese  peace  settlement,  572, 
649;  and  aid  to  Britain  in  Far  East, 
576-8;  and  Burma  Road,  578;  and  in¬ 
tervention  in  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
581,  582  n.;  his  exchange  of  notes  with 
Matsuoka  (July  1941),  612;  and  Indo- 
China,  618,  696  n. ;  and  embargo  on  ex¬ 
ports  to  Japan,  623,  638,  658;  and 
Japanese  overture  (Dec.  1940),  640,  641 ; 
his  four  principles  for  settlement  with 
Japan  (14  April  194O)  643*  671,  688, 
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his  conversations  with  Nomura,  643 
seqq.,  649,  650,  653,  658;  opposes  pro¬ 
posed  Konoye-Roosevel  t  conference, 
660,  665,  670;  and  warning  to  Japan 
against  further  advances,  661,  662;  pro¬ 
mises  Chungking  shall  be  kept  informed 
of  essential  points  in  formal  negotiations 
with  Japan,  666-7,  670;  rejects  Japanese 
proposals  of  3  Sept.  1941,  668-9,  670-1 ; 
and  continuation  of  conversations  with 
Japan  (Nov.  1941),  676;  warns  Cabinet 
of  imminent  danger  of  Japanese  attack 
(7  Nov.  1941),  677;  and  Japanese  Pro¬ 
posal  A,  678 ;  his  discussions  with  Kurusu 
and  Nomura  (Nov.  1941),  679,  680, 
683-4  i  anci  American  proposal  for  com¬ 
prehensive  settlement,  686—9;  his  mo¬ 
tives  for  presenting  ten-point  programme 
to  Japan,  691,  692;  and  Tojo’s  speech 
on  anniversary  of  Anti-Comintern  Pact, 
695  n. ;  receives  Japanese  memorandum 
after  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  700-1. 

Hungary:  German  occupation,  17;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Italy,  217,  226  n.,  227-9,  321, 
322;  relations  with  Rumania,  228-9, 
319,  321,  324-8,  339,  371,  372,  377) 
378,  385;  adheres  to  Anti-Commtern 
Pact,  320-1 ;  German  popular  sympathy 
for,  321;  Nazi  movement  in,  321  «.; 
territorial  demands  of,  321  seqq.',  rela¬ 
tions  with  U.S.S.R.,  321,  327,  417;  ac" 
quisition  of  Ruthenia,  324 1  German 
minority  in,  327>  328;  German  use  of 
railways  in,  332;  adheres  to  Tripartite 
Pact,  332,  342,  393 ;  relations  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  333,  343,  346,  348  n.,  354,  356, 
358,  360;  see  also  under  Bulgaria;  Ger¬ 
many;  Great  Britain. 

Huntziger,  Gen.  Charles-Leon,  8,  205, 
207. 

Iceland,  103,  309,  488,  522-3. 

India:  North-West  Frontier,  251,  306; 
membership  of  British  Commonwealth, 
303 ;  political  conflict  over  indepen¬ 
dence,  303-4,  3 1 1 — 1 2,  316-17;  expan¬ 
sion  of  army,  304,  306,  309 ;  war  effort, 
304,  316;  part  played  by  army  in  war, 
306,  309,  313;  Eastern  Group  Supply 
Council,  310;  industry,  310;  financial 
contribution,  31 1 ;  Congress  Party,  31 1- 
12,  317;  Muslim  League,  312,  317;  in¬ 
vasion  threatened,  318. 

Indo-China:  Japanese  plans  for  occupa¬ 
tion  of,  523,  61 1,  652;  entry  of  Japanese 
troops  (6  Sept.  1 940)  ,532,617;  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  troops,  533)  536)  676, 
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Indo-China  ( cont .) 

679,  699;  question  of  eventual  with¬ 
drawal  of  Japanese  troops,  534,  659, 
664,  675,  680-5,  688,  689,  700;  transit 
of  supplies  to  China,  613;  recognition  of 
French  sovereignty  over,  614-17,  653, 
654;  Japanese  demands  on  France 
for  military  facilitiesin,  614-19;  U.S. 
attitude  to  Japanese  intervention  in, 
614-16,  618,  654-6,  662,  700;  German 
attitude  to  Japanese  intervention  in,  616, 
618;  Henry-Matsuoka  agreement  (30 
Aug.  1940),  616-18;  Japanese  ultimata, 
617,  618,  653,  654;  agreement  between 
Japanese  and  French  military  com¬ 
manders,  617,  618,  653;  guarantee  of 
territorial  integrity,  617,  653,  675,  689, 
697;  British  attitude  to  Japanese  inter¬ 
vention,  618,  654,  655;  Japanese  plan 
for  partition,  620;  Japanese  action  the 
prelude  to  further  aggressive  moves, 
623;  purpose  of  Japanese  occupation, 
651-2,  654;  date  of  Japanese  decision  to 
secure  bases,  652;  Japanese  demands  to 
Vichy  for  bases,  652-4;  German  attitude 
towards  Japanese  demands  on  Vichy, 
652*  653;  Franco-Japanese  protocol  (29 
July  1941),  654,  656;  Netherlands  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Japanese  occupation,  655- 
6 ;  neutralization  suggested,  656, 659, 693 
n. ;  Japanese  promise  not  to  use  as  base 
for  further  operations,  667;  five-Power 
trusteeship  suggested,  687;  economic 
concessions  in,  689;  excuse  for  Japanese 
occupation,  696  and  n. ;  see  also  under 
Siam. 

Inter- American  Bank,  493. 

Inter-American  Conferences,  442—3,  491  — 
3 ;  see  also  Buenos  Aires;  Havana;  Lima; 
Panama. 

Inter-American  Development  Commission, 
494- 

Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee,  443,  493,  494. 

Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee, 
443 > 448- 

Ionian  Islands,  362,  363. 

Iraq,  401,  403  n. 

Ironside,  Gen.  Sir  Edmund,  161-2. 

Itagaki,  Gen.,  551  n.,  552,  553. 

Italy: 

Abyssinia,  expulsion  from,  16. 

Allies:  economic  relations  with,  174, 
233-5>  244;  attempts  by,  to  keep  Italy 
neutral,  173,  194-5,  219-20,  228,  231, 
234>  235,  239,  244-6  464-5;  strategy 
of,  affected  by  threat  from  Italy, 


219;  deterioration  of  relations  with, 

231,  234;  warning  by,  against  action 
in  Balkans,  242;  demonstrations 
against  (May  1940),  242;  popular 
sympathy  with,  248. 

anti-Semitism,  216. 

Balkan  countries,  question  of  hegemony 
over,  223  seqq. 

Bank  of,  218,  219. 

Civil  Mobilization  Law,  239. 
coal,  imports  of,  235,  236,  244. 
economic  policy  and  position,  autumn 
1939,.  217-19. 

economic  sanctions  against  (1935),  256. 
entry  into  war,  12,  14,  194-5,  247-8, 

337)  456,  463-5)  497,  575- 
Fascist  Grand  Council,  232. 

Fascist  Party,  215,  216. 

Government,  reconstruction  of  (31  Oct. 
1939))  215-16. 

Japan:  withdrawal  of  Italian  force 
from  Shanghai,  575-6;  negotiations 
proposed  (July  1940),  58512.,  586; 
exchange  of  views  on  proposed  Jap- 
anese-American  conversations  (May 
1941),  645,  646;  Italian  intervention 
in  Japanese-Ainerican  war,  674;  ‘No 
Separate  Peace’  agreement,  703-4;  see 
also  German-Italian-Japanese  Pact. 
mediation  by,  possibility  of,  154,  464. 
mobilization,  stages  of,  215,  216,  240, 
242,  247. 

navy,  216,  219,  221. 
non-belligerency,  state  of,  212-15,  219- 
23,  225,  232,  243,  463. 

Poland,  relations  with,  229-30. 
pre-belligerency,  state  of,  219,  236  seqq. 
press,  position  of,  in  autumn  1939,  216. 
Rumania,  relations  with,  217,  218,  224, 
226,  228,  229,  321,  322. 

Spain,  relations  with,  224,  242. 
state  of  mind  in,  on  declaration  of  war, 
248. 

territorial  claims  of,  220,  239,  242,  246. 
transport  services,  international,  218. 
Turkey,  relations  with,  225. 
unpreparedness  for  war,  212,  216,  221, 

232. 

U.S. A.:  relations  with  (Sept.  1939-June 
I94°))  2I7>  233)  463-4;  declaration 
of  war,  438,  537,  704;  immigrants’ 
remittances  from,  464. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  231,  377;  de¬ 
terioration  in,  autumn  1939,  226—7; 
rapprochement,  227,  237,  243,  324, 
381;  economic  relations,  227,  243; 
declaration  of  war,  417. 
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Vatican,  relations  with,  232. 

Yugoslavia,  relations  with,  319,  322, 
339;  economic  relations,  217;  in¬ 
fluence  on,  221-2;  Croatian  question, 
226,  227,  229,  242;  operations  against 
planned,  226,  242;  assurance  of  re¬ 
spect  for  neutrality  (29  May  1940), 
242;  negotiations  with,  342,  346; 
mediation  requested  by,  352 ;  terri¬ 
torial  gains  from,  after  German  con¬ 
quest,  356. 

See  also  under  Bulgaria;  Ciano;  Fin¬ 
land;  France;  Germany;  Great 
Britain;  Greece;  Mussolini. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  Tsar,  419. 

Iwakuro,  Col.,  640,  641,  649,  650  n. 

Japan: 

Anti-Comintern  Pact,  attitude  towards, 
541-2,  588. 

army:  attitude  of,  towards  German- 
Soviet  pact,  543;  plans  of,  for  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  546;  views  of, 
on  terms  of  peace  with  China,  548-9 ; 
monopolistic  control  by,  of  Chinese 
economy,  549,  551,  559,  561;  views 
of,  on  Wang  regime,  550;  open  oppo¬ 
sition  to,  impossible,  555,590;  opposes 
concessions  to  Great  Britain  and 
U.S.A.,  564,  582;  attitude  of,  towards 
German-Soviet  war,  61 1,  613;  atti¬ 
tude  of,  towards  attack  on  Singapore, 
629;  opposition  of,  to  Matsuoka,  651 
and  n. ;  attitude  of,  towards  negotia¬ 
tions  with  U.S.A.,  659;  favours  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  to  war  with  U.S.A.,  671 ; 
revolt  of,  possible,  672;  power  to  in¬ 
fluence  Government’s  decisions  under¬ 
rated  in  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  692- 
3 ;  maintenance  of  prestige  of,  694. 

China  Affair,  see  under  Chinese-Japan- 
ese  Peace  Settlement. 

cipher  code  broken  by  U.S. A.,  523  n. 

Co-operative  Bank  of,  640. 

economic  position  of,  546-7,  5%2>  657-8, 
694. 

economic  sanctions  against,  461-2,  496, 
53C  556,  559)  654,  655-9,  663,  668, 
682,  685,  694,  696,  697. 

Emperor:  final  American  appeal  to, 
535>  536)  699-700;  instructs  General 
Abe  to  follow  policy  of  co-operation 
with  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  544; 
approves  plan  of  campaign  against 
U.S.S.R.  (March  1940),  588;  unable 
to  prevent  fall  of  Yonai  Cabinet,  590; 
and  Government’s  policy  after  Ger¬ 


man  invasion  of  U.S.S.R.,  610;  orders 
Japanese  troops  to  stop  advance  in 
Indo-China,  618-19;  and  proposal 
for  negotiations  with  U.S. A.  (May 
1941),  645;  and  proposed  Konoye- 
Roosevelt  conference,  660;  rebukes 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  for  his  views  on 
war  in  southern  Pacific,  668  his 
wish  to  follow  a  peaceful  policy,  671 — 

2 ;  releases  Tojo  from  decisions  of  Im¬ 
perial  Conference  of  6  Sept.  1941, 
673;  his  final  efforts  to  prevent  out¬ 
break  of  war,  694;  possibility  that  he 
might  have  declared  for  peace,  695; 
his  interview  with  Tojo,  30  Nov.  1941, 
695- 

European  war:  opportunity  afforded  by, 
531 ;  effects  of  outbreak  of,  545  seqq.; 
reaction  to  German  conquest  of  Po¬ 
land,  566;  question  of  withdrawal  of 
belligerents’  armed  forces  from  China, 
569—72,  574-6;  reaction  to  German 
invasion  of  Scandinavia  and  Low 
Countries,  574;  reaction  to  German 
invasion  of  U.S.S.R.,  610  seqq. 

expeditionary  force:  reported  in  move¬ 
ment  (Dec.  1940,534, 536;  American 
guesses  about  its  destination,  534-5. 

German-Soviet  pact:  warnings  of  possi¬ 
bility  of,  disregarded,  539-41,  565; 
reaction  to,  541-4,  587,  639;  protest 
against,  542-3. 

Government,  changes  of:  (end  of  Aug. 

1939))  5445  (T5  Jan.  1940),  552-3) 
563 ;  (July  1 940) ,  589-9 1 ;  ( 1 6- 1 7  Oct. 
1940,672. 

Greater  East  Asia  Sphere,  314,  387-8, 
401,  531 ;  definition  of,  592,  593,  598. 

Imperial  Conferences:  (13  Nov.  1940), 
600;  (2  July  1941),  523,  53b  61 1, 
651,  652,  654,  668;  (6  Sept.  1941), 
668,  669,  671  and  n.,  673;  (5  Nov. 
1941),  673,  674;  (1  Dec.  1941),  695. 

Inner  Cabinet,  592,  621,  643. 

International  Military  Tribunal,  post¬ 
war,  594,  608,  652,  695,  698. 

isolation  of,  545,  546. 

Jushin,  Conference  of  (29  Nov.  1941), 
693-5. 

Liaison  Conferences,  593,  597,  603,  609, 
61 1,  643,  644,  651,  658,  659,  667,  673, 

693-  .  . 

Manchuria,  aggression  in,  272,  274;  see 
also  Manchukuo. 

mobilization  (July  1941),  53 1  • 

navy:  strength  of,  467;  influence  on,  of 
British  predominance  at  sea,  566,  569, 
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Japan  ( cont .) 
navy  [cont.) 

574;  attitude  of,  towards  attack  on 
British  or  Dutch  possessions  in  Pacific, 
582,  629,  630,  633,  638;  refuses  to 
accept  obligation  in  Tripartite  Pact 
to  declare  war,  594;  attitude  of,  to¬ 
wards  war  with  U.S.A.,  631,  660  n., 
67 1 ;  attitude  of,  towards  negotiations 
with  U.S.A.,  668;  opposes  declaration 
of  war  in  order  to  make  surprise  attack 
on  U.S.A.,  698. 

Netherlands,  negotiations  with,  over 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  580,  633-8, 
652. 

neutral  rights,  566. 

New  Order,  554,  559,  563,  577,  584, 
592,  593=  598,  637,  644,  681,  698;  see 
also  above  Greater  East  Asia  Sphere, 
non-involvement  policy,  545,  565,  566, 
569. 

‘Outline  of  National  Policy’  (6  Sept. 
1941),  668. 

position  of,  in  autumn  1939,  460. 

Privy  Council,  595  and  n.,  596  n.,  600, 
638,  704. 

Siam,  relations  with,  619-22,  674. 
‘two-faced  policy’,  648,  658,  667. 
U.S.A.: 

aircraft  export  embargo,  458,  462. 
American  appeasement  policy,  461, 
533.-4- 

American  casus  belli,  532,  535,  677, 

699; 

American  Committee  for  Non-Parti¬ 
cipation  in  Japanese  Aggression, 
461. 

American  defensive  strategy,  532. 
American  demarche  on  question  of 
Japanese  intervention  in  German- 
Soviet  war,  612. 

American  interception  of  Japanese 
messages,  531,  533,  535-7,  654,  677, 
698. 

American  interests  in  China,  inter¬ 
ference  with,  559,  560. 

American  loan,  suggested,  687-8. 
American  troops  in  China,  576. 
American  ultimatum,  question  of, 
676. 

aviation  fuel,  moral  embargo  on,  562. 
collective  military  action  against 
Japan,  question  of,  512. 
commercial  relations,  461,  547,  558, 
559=  561-3.  565- 

deterioration  in  relations  (spring 
1940),  463. 


direct  attack  not  expected  in  U.S., 

532,  534-5,  699. 

economic  relations,  461-2,  558,  560, 
576,  582,  623,  642,  675,  678  n., 
680,  681  n.,  683,  687-90,  697;  scrap 
metal,  638,  639;  oil,  638,  639,  654, 
656,  657,  660  n.,  664,  675,  680,  681 
n.,  682,  683,  685,  690;  freezing  of 
Japanese  assets,  654,  655,  656,  666, 
667,  675,  681  n.,  682,  683,  687,  689, 
697;  see  also  above  economic  sanc¬ 
tions. 

Japanese  immigration,  642,  689. 

Japanese  provisional  decision  to  go  to 
war,  674. 

naval  ratios,  466,  467. 

negotiations:  Grew— Nomura  conver¬ 
sations  (Dec.  1939),  461,  558-61; 
Grew— Arita  conversations  (June 
1940),  463,  565,  577;  Hull— Nomura 
conversations,  530—1,  643-6,  649, 
650,  655,  658;  American  proposal 
for  modus  vivendi,  533—4,  536,  680, 
682-7,  690,  692,  699;  Japanese 
deadline,  533,  674,  677,  682,  687; 
Japanese ProposalB  (20 Nov.1941), 

533,  675-6,  680-2,  687,  689,  696; 
American  proposals  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  settlement  (ten-point  pro¬ 
gramme),  534,  682,  686-92,  695-7; 
rupture  of  negotiations,  535—7,  693, 
698;  Chinese  attitude,  536,  683, 
684-6,  692  n.,  698;  British  attitude, 
536,  684,  685,  698;  Japanese  reply 
to  American  ten-point  programme, 
536-7,  693,  696-7,  700;  funda¬ 
mental  divergence  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Japanese  standpoints,  565; 
Japanese  overture  (Dec.  1940), 639— 
40;  Drought-Wikara  draft  pro¬ 
posals  (April  1941),  641  seqq. ; 
Hull’s  general  basic  principles,  643, 
671  n.,  688;  Japanese  revised  pro¬ 
posals  (12  May  1941),  644-6,  648; 
German  attitude,  645-8,  652;  Ital¬ 
ian  attitude,  646—8 ;  American  and 
Japanese  draft  proposals  (May- 
June  1941),  649-50,  651,  658;  pro¬ 
posed  Konoye— Roosevelt  confer¬ 
ence,  642,  646,  659  seqq.,  696; 
Japanese  proposals  (6  Aug.  1941), 
659-61,  663;  resumption  of  Hull- 
Nomura  conversations  suggested 
(Aug.  1941),  661,  662;  Japanese 
proposals  (3  Sept.  1941),  667,  668; 
Nomura’s  personal  proposals  (4 
Sept.  1941),  667  n.,  669;  Japanese 
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and  American  decision  to  continue 
conversations  (Sept.  1941),  668, 
670,  676;  Japan’s  general  proposals 
for  agreement  (20  Sept.  1941)?  669; 
American  reply  to  Japanese  pro¬ 
posals  of  3  Sept.  1941,  670-1;  atti¬ 
tude  of  Tojo  Government  towards 
resumption  of  conversations,  673; 
Japanese  Proposal  A,  674-5,  677, 
678;  conversations  in  Washington 
(12-15  Nov.  1941),  678;  American 
draft-declaration  on  economic  pol¬ 
icy,  678  n. ;  Hull-Kurusu  conversa¬ 
tion,  679;  Dutch  attitude,  684-6, 
698;  American  opposition  to  nego¬ 
tiations,  686—7,  692;  exchange  of 
messages  suggested  by  Nomura  and 
Kurusu,  693  n. 

non-aggression  pact  proposed,  646, 
647,  687,  688. 

Pearl  Harbour,  attack  on,  280,  281, 
293,  418  and  n.,437,  438,  51 1,  519, 
537-8  and  n.,  700;  ultimately  fatal 
for  Japan,  249;  British  reaction  to, 
281 ;  motives  for,  440;  time  of,  537; 
U.S.  investigation  into  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  537-8. 

relations  (Sept.  1939-June  1940), 

460-3. 

reparations,  American  claims  for,  559, 

56°. 

war :  American  wish  to  avoid,  460—2, 
53  G  533;  535)  623,  654,  658;  warn¬ 
ings  to  U.S.  forces  of  imminent 
attack,  534,  537;  declaration  of, 
537,  648,  701;  see  also  above  Pearl 
Harbour. 

warnings  to  Japan  against  further  en¬ 
croachments,  535—6,  660—1. 

U.S.S.R. :  truce  with  (16  Sept.  1939), 
59)  545)  550,  586;  Nomonhan  battle, 
366,  421  n.,  541,  612,  613,  657; 
neutrality  pact  (13  April  1941),  400, 
434,  521,  589,  604,  606-13,  664; 
question  of  Japanese  intervention  in 
German-Soviet  war,  417,  440,  532, 
608,  610,  61 1,  648,  651  n.,  657,  659  n., 
664,  672,  674,  702;  German  media¬ 
tion  suggested,  542-3,  545,  593,  598> 
61 1 ;  Japanese  hostility  towards,  543, 
566,  588,  648;  questions  at  issue  with, 
546,  550;  Japanese  army’s  concern 
over  strategic  position,  548,  555; 

question  of  rapprochement,  549,  560, 
570,  572) 583,  587,  588,  593,  595, 596, 
672;  commercial  relations,  572,  586, 
587,  605,  609;  diplomatic  relations, 
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572,  597;  detente,  end  of  1939,  586; 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  586  and  n. ; 
fisheries  agreement,  586  and  n.,  587, 
605;  boundary  disputes,  586,  587, 
589,  599-600,  607,  609;  Japanese 
plan  of  campaign  against  U.S.S.R., 
588;  confidential  information  on  Jap¬ 
anese  Government’s  decision  sup¬ 
plied  to  Soviet  Government,  597,  613; 
abortive  negotiations  for  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact,  598-600,  603-6,  639,  640; 
Japanese  assurances  regarding  anti- 
Communist  clauses  in  treaty  with 
Nanking  Government,  602;  Soviet 
fear  of  Japanese  attack,  676; 

See  also  Abe;  Arita;  Germany;  Indo- 
Ghina;  Italy;  Konoye;  Matsuoka; 
Netherlands  East  Indies  ;  Nomura  ; 
Oshima;  Togo;  Tojo;  Toyoda;  Yo- 
nai. 

Jean  Bart,  the,  2 1  o. 

Jefferson,  President,  498  n. 

Jibuti,  220,  239,  246. 

Jodi,  Col. -Gen.  Alfred,  378,  379. 

Johnson,  Senator  Edwin,  452. 

Kagesa,  Lt.-Gen.,  552,  553. 

Kalinin,  President  Mikhail,  67,  457. 
Kallio,  Kyosti,  67,  85. 

Karelia,  Soviet,  65,  74. 

Karelian  Isthmus,  59,  64  n.,  65-66,  72  and 
74 «•)  82, 84,  86,  87,  369,  370-1  and  «., 
423- 

Kase,  Toshikazu,  604-5. 

Kato,  Sotomatsu,  653,  654. 

Katyn,  massacre  of,  435  n. 

Kauffmann,  Henrik,  522. 

Kearney,  the,  524. 

Keitel,  F.-M.  Wilhelm,  342,  378,  397,410, 
424. 

Kerillis,  Henri  de,  181,  197. 

Keyes,  Adm.  of  the  Fleet  Lord,  155,  162, 
164. 

Kido,  Marquis,  541,  544,  582,  590,  600, 
608,  610,  61 1,  633-4  n->  651  n.,  660  n., 

671-3)  695- 
Kiev,  423,  424. 

King,  Adm.  Ernest  J.,  525. 

King,  Senator,  566. 

Kjolsen,  Captain,  105-6. 

Kleist,  F.-M.  Erwin  von,  7,  10,  20. 

Klop,  Lieut.,  130,  141  n. 

Knox,  Col.  Franklin,  445  n.,  501,  505,  509, 
513,  516,  518,  520,  521,  537,  685,  692  n. 
Knudsen,  W.  S.,  476-7)  5r3>  5l6,  5r7- 
Kobayashi,  Ichiro,  635-6. 

Koc,  Col.  Adam,  35-36  n. 
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Koch,  Erich,  425. 

Koht,  Professor  Halvdan,  1 10-20. 

Koiso,  Gen.,  583,  584,  635  and  n. 

Kola  Peninsula,  86. 

Kolchak,  Admiral,  48. 

Kollontai,  Mme,  81-82  n.,  89  and  ».,  90 
n.,  400. 

Konoye,  Prince:  forms  Government  (July 

1940) ,  589,  614;  reasons  for  his  choice 
as  Premier,  590;  and  tripartite  pact, 
595  and  w.,  596;  and  German  decision 
to  attack  U.S.S.R.,  608;  his  relations 
with  Matsu  oka,  610,  631;  his  policy 
after  German  invasion  of  U.S.S.R.,  610— 
11;  reconstitutes  his  Cabinet  (18  July 

1941) ,  612,  651 ;  and  plan  for  attack  on 
Singapore,  628;  and  overture  to  U.S.A. 
(Dec.  1940),  640,  641 ;  his  proposed  con¬ 
ference  with  Roosevelt,  642,  646,  659— 
60,  661  seqq.,  696;  and  draft  proposals 
to  U.S.A.  (April  1941),  643;  assures 
Emperor  of  his  intention  to  reach  settle¬ 
ment  with  U.S.A.,  645;  and  invasion  of 
U.S.A.,  651  n.,  653,  658;  his  reluctance 
to  resume  office,  651  n.;  his  personal 
message  to  Roosevelt  (28  Aug.  1941), 
664-5,  670;  his  courage  in  making  pro¬ 
posal  to  meet  Roosevelt,  665 ;  opposition 
of  pro-Axis  elements  to  him,  665-6,  668 
n. ;  results  expected  by  him  from  meeting 
with  Roosevelt,  666 ;  his  interview  with 
Grew  (6  Sept.  1941),  667;  Grew’s  belief 
that  he  was  sincere  in  accepting  U.S. 
basic  principles  for  settlement,  670;  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  war,  67 1 ;  resigns  office 
and  accepts  Tojo  as  his  successor,  672; 
his  final  efforts  to  prevent  outbreak  of 
war,  694;  suggestion  that  he  should  meet 
Henry  Wallace  or  Harry  Hopkins,  696. 

Konoye  Declaration  (1938),  551, 554,  646, 
671. 

Kordt,  Erich,  348,  381. 

Korizis,  Alexander,  361,  362. 

Korosec,  Dr.,  344,  345. 

Kossovo,  Battle  of,  345. 

Kostring,  Gen.,  379,  397  n. 

Kra  Isthmus,  534,  536. 

Kuibyshev,  426,  433. 

Kuril  Islands,  599. 

Kurusu,  Saburo:  sent  to  Washington  to 
assist  Nomura,  533,  679;  informed 
that  negotiations  would  be  broken  off, 
535;  instructions  to  (6-7  Dec.  1941), 
537;  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  545,  603; 
his  advice  to  German  Government  in 
spring  1940,  545-6;  and  Japan’s  special 
interest  in  Indo-China,  583;  and  nego¬ 


tiation  of  Tripartite  Pact,  584,  592;  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Hull  and  Roosevelt,  679; 
his  career,  679  n. ;  and  American  ten- 
point  proposal  (26  Nov.  1941),  689,  690; 
his  suggestion  of  26  Nov.  for  breaking 
deadlock,  693  n remonstrates  against 
Tojo’s  bellicose  speech,  695-6;  transmits 
Japanese  memorandum  to  Hull  after  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  700. 

Kuusinen,  Otto  Ville,  74,  82. 

Laake,  Gen.,  119,  12 1. 

La  Chambre,  Guy,  168,  170. 

Ladoga,  Lake,  84,  86. 

Lamoureux,  Lucien,  186  n.,  188. 

Laos,  619,  620,  622. 

Latin  America,  relations  with  U.S.A.,  85- 
87,  491-5;  see  also  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Latvia:  in  Soviet  sphere  of  influence,  21, 
28 ;  mutual  assistance  pact  with  U.S.S.R. 
(5  Oct.  1939),  45-46,  54,  457;  economic 
relations  with  U.S.S.R.,  46;  internal 
situation  ( 1 939—40),  50—5 1 ;  armed  forces 
of,  54  n. ;  incorporation  in  U.S.S.R.,  54- 
58,  95,  37 L  375,  438;  new  Government 
formed  (June  1940),  55;  Communists 
in,  55;  Soviet  military  occupation,  55, 
369,  373j  elections  (July  1940),  56;  pro¬ 
tests  against  incorporation  in  U.S.S.R., 
57;  see  also  under  Estonia;  Germany. 

Laval,  Pierre :  leads  opposition  to  Daladier 
Government,  1 7 1 ;  character  and  career 
of,  1 7 1—2 ;  trial  of,  171,  174;  Anglo¬ 
phobia  of,  174,  205,  209;  intrigues  of, 
197,  201,  203,  205,  231;  his  relations 
with  Petain,  205 ;  refuses  to  enter  Petain 
Government  (June  1940),  205;  and  de¬ 
parture  of  members  of  Government  for 
North  Africa,  206;  warns  President  not 
to  leave  France,  207;  urges  retaliation 
for  Mers-el-Kebir  incident,  212;  his  re¬ 
lations  with  Mussolini,  245. 

League  of  Nations :  suspension  of  activities 
of,  76;  Art.  16  of  Covenant,  145;  see 
also  under  Belgium;  Finland;  Great 
Britain;  Netherlands;  Norway. 

Leahy,  Admiral,  653. 

Lebrun,  President,  147,  185  n.,  193,  206, 
207. 

Leeb,  F.-M.  Ritter  von,  7,  19,  20,  126  n., 
423- 

Leger,  Alexis,  174  n.,  192. 

Lemnos,  341. 

Leningrad:  defences  of,  strengthened  by 
Soviet  agreements  with  Baltic  states,  48; 
German  offensive  against,  20,  393,  422- 
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3,  431;  security  of,  against  attack 
through  Finland,  59,  60  and  n.,  66,  69, 
82,  86,  370—1  and  n. 

Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  1 28,  1 29  n. ; 
decides  on  unconditional  surrender,  1 1 , 

1 64 ;  his  views  on  rearmament,  1 44,  1 45 ; 
his  speech  to  Council  of  Ministers  (14 
Oct.  1936),  145;  his  authoritarian  views, 
146,  156;  receives  French  President, 
147;  assumes  command  of  army,  148; 
extraordinary  powers  granted  to,  148; 
broadcasts  on  neutrality  (4  Sept.  1939), 
149;  refuses  proposals  for  staff  con¬ 
ferences  with  Allies,  150,  154;  broad¬ 
casts  to  U.S.A.  (27  Oct.  1939),  152; 
assures  Germany  that  entry  of  foreign 
troops  will  not  be  tolerated,  1 52 ;  joins 
Queen  Wilhelmina  in  offer  of  good 
offices,  153-4;  warned  by  Princess  of 
Piedmont  of  danger  of  invasion,  154-5, 
158;  his  differences  with  his  Ministers, 
156,  160;  conducts  military  operations, 
156  seqq.;  rejects  Anglo-French  requests 
for  preventive  entry  of  troops,  155-6; 
warned  by  Vatican,  158;  issues  procla¬ 
mation  (10  April  1940),  159;  meets 
British  and  French  commanders  and 
Daladier,  159—60;  fears  defeat  of  Allies, 
160— 1,  163,  166;  refuses  to  leave  Bel¬ 
gium,  161-3,  165;  warns  Churchill  of 
possible  capitulation,  162;  orders  last 
stand  on  Lys  Canal,  162;  meets  his 
Ministers  for  last  time,  162-3,  165-6; 
writes  to  George  VI  explaining  reasons 
for  decision  to  surrender,  163;  issues 
order  to  army  (25  May  1940),  163;  re¬ 
fuses  to  retreat  to  Yser,  163-4;  informs 
Allies  of  impending  capitulation,  164; 
interned  at  Laeken,  164;  removed  to 
Germany  (1944),  164;  made  scapegoat 
by  Government,  165,  166;  constitutional 
powers  of,  166;  his  probable  intention 
to  come  to  terms  with  Germany,  166; 
popular  sympathy  for  him  in  Belgium, 
167;  French  criticism  of,  193. 

Libau  (Liapaja,  Libava),  45  and  n. 

Lie,  Trygve,  1 12. 

Lima,  Inter-American  Conference  at 
(1938),  442,  487- 

Limburg,  131,  155. 

Lindbergh,  Col.,  447. 

List,  F.-M.  Wilhelm,  18,  335,  362-3. 

Lithuania:  in  German  or  Russian  sphere 
of  influence,  21,  28,  29,  43,  46-47,  373, 
380;  dispute  with  Poland  over  Vilna, 
21  n.,  37  n.,  46;  relations  with  U.S.S.R. 
over  partition  of  Poland,  27-28;  diplo¬ 
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matic  relations  with  Poland  restored 
( r  938) ,  46;  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
U.S.S.R.  (10  Oct.  1939),  47-48,  53,  54, 
457;  economic  relations  with  U.S.S.R., 
48;  internal  situation  (1939-40),  50-51 ; 
incorporation  in  U.S.S.R.,  53-54,  56— 
58,  95»  37 L  375)  43°;  Communists  in, 
55;  new  Government  formed  (June 
1 940),  55;  Soviet  occupation,  55,  369, 
373,  380;  elections  (July  1940),  56;  pro¬ 
tests  against  incorporation  in  U.S.S.R., 
57;  see  also  under  Germany. 

Little  Entente,  320. 

Littorio,  the,  216. 

Litvinov,  Maxim,  61  and  n.,  432,  439. 

Ljungberg,  Col.  Birger,  112,  119,  120, 
12 1 . 

Locarno  Agreements,  144,  145,  255. 

Lodge,  Senator,  446. 

Loraine,  Sir  Percy,  234,  242,  247. 

Lothian,  Marquess  of,  449,  488,  496-8, 
507,  5”)  572,  576-8,  618. 

Lublin,  province  of,  29,  30. 

Lulea,  79  n. 

Lwow,  27  n.,  29,  31. 

Lys  Canal,  162. 

Lyttelton,  Oliver  (later  Viscount  Chan- 
dos),  315-16. 

Macedonia,  Yugoslav,  350,  351,  356,  358. 

Macek,  Vladimir,  227,  344,  351,  352  and 
n.,  355.  356,  359- 

McFarlane,  Lt.-Gen.  Mason,  418,  428. 

Mackensen,  Hans  Georg  von,  350,  352. 

Mackenzie-King,  William  L.,  301,  312 
3l6,  500,  5J4- 

Maginot  Line,  3,  7-9,  11— 13,  160,  202, 
208,  213,  223,  258,  259,  260,  274,  367, 
475- 

Maisky,  Ivan,  258,  259,  260,  274,  418, 
430,  435- 

Malenkov,  Georgi  M.,  420,  429  n. 

Manchukuo,  546-8  and  n.,  553,  556,  564, 
572,  584,  586,  589,  598,  600,  607,  609, 
641,  687,  688. 

Mandel,  Georges,  168,  170-1,  181,  185, 
19  G  194.  197.  J99.  200,  206. 

Mannerheim,  F.-M.  Carl  GustafEmil,  60— 
62,  65,  72  n.,  77  n.,  83,  84,  94,  180. 

Mannerheim  Line,  the,  59,  82,  182,  261, 
366. 

Manoilescu,  Mihai,  325,  328,  329. 

Manstein,  F.-M.  Friedrich  Erich  von,  20, 

157  «•>  425- 

Maramures,  327. 

Marchandeau,  Paul,  168,  170. 

Marin,  Louis,  171  n.,  181,  184,  191,  194. 
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Marshall,  Gen.  George  Catlett,  466,  471, 
473,  483>  4845  500,  505,  512,  517,  520, 
525,  532,  534,  537,  623,  676,  692  n. 

Martinique,  253,  473,  489. 

Massilia,  S.S.,  206. 

Matsuoka,  Yosuke,  visits  Moscow,  Berlin, 
and  Rome  (March-April  1941),  349, 
400,  401,  603-8,  627,  629-32,  638,  644, 
647,  648  n.,  651 ;  bellicose  speeches  by, 
520-1 ;  appointed  Foreign  Minister, 
589-9!  j  and  Tripartite  Pact,  591  seqq., 
602-3,  609-10,  649  n. ;  his  conviction 
that  Germany  would  be  victorious,  596; 
his  belief  that  U.S.A.  would  not  inter¬ 
vene  in  war,  596,  639;  his  ambition  to 
become  a  dictator,  597;  appeals  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  make  peace,  600; 
his  reaction  to  German  invasion  of 
Yugoslavia,  606;  and  Soviet-Japanese 
neutrality  pact,  606-7;  and  intervention 
in  German-Soviet  war,  608,  610,  61 1, 
648  and  n.,  651  «.;  his  conversation 
with  Steinhardt  in  Moscow,  608,  644, 
645  n. ;  his  belief  that  Germany  would 
only  attack  U.S.S.R.  if  Soviet  deliveries 
fell  off,  608-9;  opposition  to  him  in 
Japan,  609,  61 1,  631,  651  n. ;  his  reply 
to  American  demarche  of  6  July  1941, 
612;  his  exchange  of  notes  with  Hull 
after  German  invasion  of  U.S.S.R.,  612; 
dropped  from  Konoye  Cabinet  (18  July 
1941),  612,  651  and  n.,  653;  and  de¬ 
mands  on  Indo-China,  614,  615;  his 
policy  towards  Siam,  620;  and  Siamese 
dispute  with  Indo-China,  620-2;  and 
plan  for  attack  on  Singapore,  625, 
628-30;  disclaims  aggressive  intentions 
against  Great  Britain,  625—6;  his  offer 
to  mediate  anywhere  in  the  world,  626— 
8,  646;  his  belief  that  war  with  U.S.A. 
was  inevitable,  63 1 ;  possibility  of  his 
visiting  London,  632 ;  and  message  from 
Churchill  warning  him  against  entry 
into  the  war,  632 ;  and  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  637,  638,  652;  and  overture  to 
U.S.A.  (Dec.  1940),  640;  his  message  to 
Hull  (7  May  1941),  644  ;  and  Japanese- 
American  conversations  (April-May 
1941),  644-51;  informs  Germany  and 
Italy  of  proposed  conversations  with 
U.S.A.,  645;  disastrous  effects  of  his 
tenure  of  office,  65 1 ;  and  advance  on 
Indo-China,  652,  653. 

May,  Stacy,  518,  519. 

Medjumurje,  the,  360  and  n. 

Mekong,  river,  619,  621,  622. 

Melo,  Dr.,  491-2. 


Memel  (Klaipeda),  46. 

Mers-el-Kebir,  2 1 0-1 1 . 

Metaxas,  Gen.  Ioannis,  225,  226,  336-40, 
361. 

Mexico,  485,  493,  495. 

Michael,  King  of  Rumania,  329. 

Mikoyan,  Anastas  I.,  61,  41 1,  412,  429  n., 
430. 

Miles,  Rear  Admiral,  418,  428. 

Minsk,  421. 

Mohr,  Otto  Carl,  106,  107,  108. 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav:  and  partition  of 
Poland,  22-28,  43,  44;  and  Baltic  States, 
44-47,  49,  50,  52,  53,  56  n.,  57-58;  and 
Finland,  59,  61,  64  seqq.,  71-72,  73-74 
n.,  75,  81  n.,  85  n.,  87  n.,  88  n.,  89  and  n., 
92  n.,  93  n.,  94,  455;  speeches  by  (Oct.- 
Nov.  1939),  64,  69,  70,  72,  458;  and 
Petsamo,  91  n. ;  and  Aland  Islands,  91 
and  n.,  92  and  n .;  visits  Berlin  (Nov. 

1 94°) >  95>  33 !)  382,  384-92,  598;  and 
relations  with  Italy,  227;  and  German- 
Finnish  relations,  228,  384—5;  speech  by 
(31  March  1940),  243;  and  Soviet  claim 
to  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina,  323,  324, 
376—7;  and  Balkan  questions,  330,  334, 
353,  378)  377,  382-4,  395,  400;  sees 
Schulenburg  (8  April  1940),  374;  on 
success  of  German  armed  forces,  376; 
and  Tripartite  Pact,  386—7,  391—2,  394, 
597 ;  his  manner  of  conducting  negotia¬ 
tions,  401 ;  asks  Schulenburg  about  ru¬ 
mours  of  impending  war  (21  June  1941), 
403;  and  German  declaration  of  war, 
406 ;  and  German-Soviet  economic  rela¬ 
tions,  411-12;  speech  by  (Aug.  1939), 
415  and  n. ;  on  new  line  to  be  followed 
by  Communists  after  pact  with  Ger¬ 
many,  415;  Deputy  Chairman  of  Defence 
Committee,  420;  his  character,  429  n.; 
at  Moscow  Conference  (Sept.  1941), 
432;  and  relations  with  Japan,  586,  587, 
589,  598,  604,  606-8;  gives  Chungking 
Government  assurance  of  continued  sup¬ 
port,  609. 

Mond  Nickel  Corporation,  91  n. 

Mongolia:  Outer,  546,  586,  589,  598,  603, 
605,  609;  Inner,  548,  549,  553,  555,  556, 
601,  605,  649,  665,  674. 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  607. 

Monnet,  Jean,  194,  290,  518. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  485,  486,  488,  489,  498 
n.,  502. 

Monsen,  Fredrik,  no,  in,  112. 

Montenegro,  355,  356,  358,  360,  361. 

Monzie,  Anatole  de,  168,  170,  185  n.,  186, 
194,  201,  231,  245-7. 
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688. 

Morrison,  Herbert,  280. 

Moscicki,  President,  Ignacy,  33-35. 

Moscow,  421,  422  n.,  423,  425;  German 
offensive  against,  20,  422,  423,  426,  427? 
43  G  433>  434.  61 3  5  situation  in  (Oct. 
1941),  421—2;  Inter-Allied  Conference 
of  (Sept.  1941),  432-3,  53°- 

Mowinckel,  J.  L.,  116,  118. 

Munch,  Peter,  102,  103,  106-9. 

Munich  Agreement,  185,  257,  259,  282, 
3I9* 

Munters,  Vilhelms,  45-46,  49,  50  n. 

Murmansk,  60,  76  n.,  79,  86,  18 1,  370, 
457,  524- 

Mussert,  Anton,  124-5  and  n.,  139  n. 

Mussolini,  Benito:  his  expectations  in  June 
1940,  14;  meets  Hitler  (Sept.  1937),  212; 
his  state  of  mind  in  Sept.  1939,  212-14; 
his  fear  of  Germany,  2 1 2,  2 1 3 ;  his  desire 
for  adventure  in  South-East  Europe, 
213,  214;  quotes  Dante,  214  and  n .; 
speeches  by  (Sept.  1939),  214-15,  222; 
his  concern  with  political  situation  (Sept. 
1939),  215;  reconstitutes  High  Com¬ 
mand  (Oct.  1939),  216;  his  efforts  for 
peace  praised  by  Allies,  219—20;  his 
relations  with  Hitler,  220,  221;  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote  a  general  conference, 
222;  and  Poland,  222,  230;  his  plan  for 
forming  a  neutral  bloc,  223 ;  and  Spanish 
war  debt,  224;  his  gestures  towards 
Greece  (autumn  1939),  225;  and  Croa¬ 
tian  question,  226,  242,  360;  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  U.S.S.R.,  227;  and  relations 
with  Rumania,  229;  receives  Himmler 
(21  Dec.  1939),  230;  and  alleged  Ger¬ 
man  territorial  demands  on  Italy,  230- 
1 ;  his  disinclination  to  co-operate  with 
Allies,  231—2;  advises  Hitler  on  conduct 
of  war  (3  Jan.  1940),  232,  236;  receives 
Sumner  Welles,  233-4,  456,  463;  and 
Western  gestures  (Jan. -Feb.  1940),  234; 
and  trade  with  Germany,  236;  sees 
Ribbentrop  (March  1940),  236-7,  322; 
his  views  on  a  ‘parallel  war’,  237,  239, 
242;  meets  Hitler  at  Brenner  Pass 
(March  1940),  237-8,  243,  244;  com¬ 
mits  Italy  to  intervention  in  war,  237- 
8;  his  state  of  mind  in  early  months  of 
1940,  238;  favours  delay  in  interven¬ 
tion  (31  March  1940),  239-40;  his  re¬ 
action  to  German  invasion  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  239-40;  and  preparation 
of  public  opinion  for  war,  240;  assumes 
command  of  armed  forces,  241,  247;  his 
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relations  with  Vatican,  241 ;  his  pre¬ 
belligerent  speeches  (May  1940),  242, 
247;  his  reaction  to  German  invasion  of 
Low  Countries,  242 ;  disclaims  aggressive 
intentions  in  Balkans  (June  I94°)>  242> 
and  participation  in  German  military 
operations,  243;  and  German  arma¬ 
ments,  244;  rejects  Reynaud’s  proposal 
for  discussions  (April  1940),  245;  his 
reply  to  Churchill’s  appeal  of  16  May 
1940,  245;  orders  Italian  forces  to  re¬ 
main  on  defensive,  245  n. ;  discusses 
date  of  Italy’s  intervention  with  Hitler, 
247;  ignores  French  overtures  (31  May 
1940),  247;  entry  into  war,  247,  464; 
speech  from  Palazzo  Venezia  (10  June 
1940),  247-8;  his  return  from  Munich 
(Sept.  1938),  248;  his  support  for 
Hungary,  320;  and  Rumania,  325; 
and  invasion  of  Greece,  330-1,  336,  339, 
340;  meetings  w'ith  Hitler  (Oct.  1940- 
June  1941),  334,  340,  360;  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  342,  346,  350;  and  his  reply  to 
Roosevelt’s  appeals  (April-May  1940), 
464,  465;  advises  Japan  to  avoid  rap¬ 
prochement  with  U.S.S.R.  and  seek  one 
with  U.S.A.,  546;  pledges  Italian  inter¬ 
vention  in  Japanese-American  war,  703. 

Muti,  Ettore,  215,  234. 

Muto,  Gen.  Akira,  583,  640. 

Napoleon  I,  Emperor,  378,  406,  417,  424. 

Narvik,  5,  6,  79  and  n.,  83,  85,  113, 

1 14,  117-18,  120,  188,  189,  219,  239, 
264. 

Nauru,  310. 

Neame,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Philip,  15-16. 

Nedic,  Gen.  Milutin,  345,  356,  358. 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  312,  317. 

Nelson,  Donald  M.,  475,  516,  519. 

Netherlands : 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  post-war,  1 28  n., 
139  n.,  142  n. 

Communists  in,  124,  139  n. 
defences  of,  8,  122-3,  I29>  M1- 
German  invasion  of,  190,  266,  367,  488, 
581,  633;  German  plans  and  prepa¬ 
rations  for,  7,  125  and  n.,  132,  135, 
142-3,  149,  152.  154  «•>  23°)  23G 
military  operations,  9,  139  and  n.; 
surrender  of  Dutch  army,  9,  139  n., 
160,  489;  warnings  of,  128  v.,  129 
and  n.,  138-9,  143;  Dutch  prepara¬ 
tions  for,  129,  1 31,  135  and  n.,  136-8; 
announcement  of,  140;  excuse  for, 
140-1 ;  protests  against,  141. 

German  population  of,  125  and  n. 
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Netherlands  ( cont .) 

Government:  changes  in  (1939-40),  124 
n.;  capitulation  refused  by,  139  n.; 
established  in  England,  141-2,  633, 
635,  637- 

League  of  Nations,  attitude  towards, 
122,  134. 

mediation  proposals  by  (autumn  1939), 
128-9,  1 52-4- 

National  Socialists  in,  124-5,  !37>  !39  w- 
neutrality  policy  of,  122-3,  I25>  13  G 
135-7,  I40-G  153- 
‘peace  offensive’,  reaction  to,  127-8. 
political  parties  in,  124  and  n. 
position  of,  in  Sept.  1939,  122  seqq. 
staff  talks  with  Allies  refused  by,  8,  123, 
125,  139  and  n.,  153. 
starvation  in,  277. 

war  at  sea,  effect  of,  126-7,  132-4, 
136. 

See  also  under  Finland;  Germany; 
Japan. 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  12312.,  125;  Jap¬ 
anese  declaration  of  interest  in,  138  «., 
463,  580-2;  Dutch  protection  with¬ 
drawn  from,  467;  precedents  for  attack 
on,  488;  Japanese  intervention  feared, 
532,  533)  561,  626;  U.S.  attitude  to  in¬ 
tervention  in,  580-1,  614;  question  of 
German  interest  in,  582,  629;  American 
economic  interests  in,  633  and  n.;  Japa¬ 
nese  decision  to  postpone  direct  action 
against  (Aug.  1940),  633;  plan  for 
Japanese  protectorate,  633—4;  Japanese 
economic  interests  in,  634,  636,  637, 
652,  656,  675,  681  n.,  682,  694;  Japanese 
plan  to  attack,  636,  651,  652,  654,  668; 
U.S.  support  for  Britain  in  event  of  war 
over,  660. 

Netherlands  West  Indies,  488,  581. 
Newfoundland,  275,  497,  525. 

New  Zealand:  armed  forces’  part  in  war, 
14-15.  18,  19,  305,  307,  309,  313,  314, 
361 ;  entry  into  war,  301 ;  responsibility 
for  defence  of  South  Pacific,  304 ;  contri¬ 
bution  to  defences  of  Singapore,  304; 
navy,  304,  307;  air  force,  307;  economic 
contribution  to  war  effort,  308;  threat¬ 
ened  enemy  action  against,  309,  626; 
conscription,  309;  industry,  310;  agri¬ 
culture,  310;  political  developments 
( 1 940-1),  313;  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tion,  316;  joint  action  with  U.S. A.  in 
Pacific  contemplated,  489. 

Nicholas,  King  of  Montenegro,  360. 
Nincic,  Momcilo,  352. 

Nishihara,  Gen.,  583,  613,  614,  617-19. 


Noel,  Leon,  207. 

Nomonhan,  366,  421  n.,  541,  545,  550, 
556,  566,  587.  589.  609,  612. 

Nomura,  Adm.  Naokuni :  his  conversations 
with  Grew  (Oct.-Dec.  1939),  461,  558- 
63;  his  conversations  with  Hull,  530—1, 
643-6,  649,  650,  655,  658;  appointed 
Ambassador  to  U.S.A.,  533,  558,  625, 
639-40;  instructions  sent  to  him  (6—7 
Dec.  1941),  537;  his  appointment  a 
friendly  gesture  towards  U.S. A.,  558; 
on  foreign  interests  in  China,  560;  oppo¬ 
sition  in  Japan  to  his  concessions,  561-4, 
639;  sees  Roosevelt  (14  Feb.  1941),  625; 
his  disapproval  of  Tripartite  Pact,  639; 
presents  credentials  in  Washington,  641 ; 
and  Japanese  occupation  of  South  Indo- 
China,  655 ;  and  proposed  Konoye- 
Roosevelt  Conference,  660,  662-3,  665; 
sees  Roosevelt  (17  and  28  Aug.  1941), 
662-5 .  his  personal  proposals  to  Hull  (4 
Sept.  1941),  667  n.,  669;  communicates 
Japanese  proposals  for  general  agree¬ 
ment  to  Hull  (27  Sept.  1941),  669;  on 
hardening  of  American  attitude  regard¬ 
ing  maintenance  of  Japanese  forces  in 
China,  669;  his  request  to  be  recalled 
from  Washington,  673 ;  instructions  sent 
to  him  for  continuation  of  conversations 
(5  Nov.  1941),  674-6  and  n. ;  presents 
Proposal  A  to  Hull  and  Roosevelt,  677; 
warns  Japanese  Government  that  no 
settlement  could  be  expected  on  basis  of 
Proposal  A,  678;  and  American  ten- 
point  proposal,  690;  his  suggestion  for 
breaking  deadlock  in  negotiations  (26 
Nov.  1941),  693  n. ;  continues  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  detente,  695-6 ;  transmits 
Japanese  memorandum  to  Hull  after 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  700. 

Nord  Slesvig,  251. 

Northern  Foreign  Ministers’  Conferences: 
Copenhagen  (17  Sept.  1939),  63,  104; 
Stockholm  (Oct.  1939),  67,  105,  457; 
Copenhagen  (Feb.  1940),  106. 

Norway : 

Allied  expeditionary  force,  139. 
Anglo-French  military  designs  on,  6, 
117-18,  1 1 9,  120,  261,  265. 
Belgian-Dutch  mediation  proposal  sup¬ 
ported  by,  129. 

Committee  of  Inquiry,  post-war,  1 19, 
121. 

defences  of,  110-12,  118-19,  t2i. 
German  invasion,  89,  90,  189,  239,  244, 
263,  264,  369,  382,  447  n.,  451,  464, 
486;  military  operations,  5-6,  120-2, 
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137,  189-90,  219,  264;  plans  for,  117, 

1 18,  120  n.;  warnings  of,  x  19-21; 
ultimatum  (9  April  1940),  12 1 ;  Dutch 
reaction  to,  137-8. 

Government:  in  exile,  6;  changes  in 
( 1 939~4°)  j  1 1 2 ;  leaves  Oslo,  1 1 9  n. 
involvement  in  war  by  Anglo-French 
intervention  in  Finnish-Soviet  war, 
question  of,  78,  79  and  n.,  80,  85  and 
n.,  1 14,  1 1 7,  262,  265,  374. 

Labour  Party,  position  and  policy  of, 
1 10,  in. 

League  of  Nations,  attitude  towards, 
1 10,  hi. 

merchant  navy,  1 13. 
neutrality:  policy  of,  102-4,  III>  II2> 
1 1 6,  1 17;  violations  of,  114-16. 
pacific  outlook  of,  1 09- 1 1 . 

‘Peace  Front’,  rejection  of,  111. 
Scandinavian  neighbours,  collaboration 
with,  1 10,  hi. 
supply  situation  in  1939,  1 12. 
territorial  waters,  operations  in,  5,  107, 
108,  1 13-15,  117-20,  188,  189,  262, 
265. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  86,  1 16,  434. 
war  not  a  living  memory  in,  250. 

See  also  under  Finland  ;  Germany  ;  Great 
Britain. 

Nygaardsvold,  Johan,  no,  in,  116,  121. 

O’Connor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  R.  N.,  15,  16. 

Ohashi,  — ,  615,  617,  625,  644. 

Oikawa,  — ,  659,  671,  672. 

Orthodox  Christian  Church,  364. 

Oshima,  Hiroshi:  fails  to  perceive  danger 
of  German-Soviet  pact,  539-40;  in¬ 
formed  by  Ribbentrop  of  imminent 
conclusion  of  pact,  541 ;  and  Japanese 
protest  against  pact,  542-3;  recalled 
from  Berlin,  544,  587 ;  loss  of  influence 
in  Japan,  545;  and  Japanese-Soviet  rap¬ 
prochement,  587;  and  Japanese  attack 
on  Singapore,  604,  628;  and  German 
invasion  of  U.S.S.R.,  608-10;  recom¬ 
mends  Japanese  intervention  in  German- 
Soviet  war,  610;  on  German  reaction  to 
Japanese  offer  of  mediation,  626;  and 
Japanese- American  conversations,  647, 
648;  and  Japan’s  ‘two-faced’  policy, 
648,  658;  and  Japanese  advance  on 
Indo-China,  652;  and  German  promise 
to  intervene  in  Japanese-American  war, 
691,  701-3;  instructions  sent  to  him  (30 
Nov.  1941),  702. 

Oslo  States,  145  and  n.,  147. 

Oster,  Maj.-Gen.  Hans,  129  142-3. 
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Ott,  Eugen :  explains  reasons  for  conclusion 
of  German-Soviet  pact,  542 ;  on  Japanese 
reaction  to  pact,  544;  and  German  dis¬ 
interestedness  in  Netherlands  East  In¬ 
dies,  582;  and  Indo-China,  583,  652; 
and  Japanese  policy  in  summer  1940, 
583-4;  and  Japanese-Soviet  rapproche¬ 
ment,  588;  and  negotiation  of  Tripartite 
Pact,  591-3,  595;  invites  Matsuoka  to 
visit  Berlin,  603;  and  question  of  Jap¬ 
anese  intervention  in  German-Soviet 
war,  610,  613;  reports  possibility  of 
Japanese  attack  on  Singapore,  624-5, 
628,  629;  takes  part  in  conversations 
with  Matsuoka  in  Berlin,  629;  and 
Japanese-American  conversations,  647. 

Oumansky,  Konstantin,  418,  428. 

Paasikivi,  Juho  Kusti,  61,  63  seqq.,  81  n., 
88  n.,  89  n.,  91. 

Pakistan,  303. 

Palau,  533. 

Paldiski  (Port  Baltiiskii),  44,  45,  66. 

Panama:  Inter-American  Conference  at 
(i939))  442~3>  447>  487,  4935  Declara¬ 
tion  of,  443,  447,  448,  509;  relations 
with  U.S.A.,  493. 

Panama  Canal,  466,  467. 

Pan  American  Union,  443,  485. 

Papen,  Franz  von,  128,  333,  341  «.,  403  n. 

Pariani,  Gen.  Alberto,  215,  216. 

Paul,  Prince,  of  Yugoslavia,  342-8,  352, 

359,  399. 

Pavelic,  Ante,  226,  242,  344,  350,  355,  359. 

Pearl  Harbour,  see  under  Japan;  U.S.A. 

Peninsaari,  island  of,  65  and  n. 

Persia:  transit  of  supplies  to  U.S.S.R. 
through,  431,  434,  436;  relations  with 
U.S.S.R.,  435-6;  Axis  agents  in,  436; 
see  also  under  Germany;  Great  Britain. 

Peru,  495. 

Petain,  Marshal  Philippe:  becomes  head 
of  French  Government,  12,  204-5;  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  forming  government  can¬ 
vassed  (1939-40),  184W.;  becomes  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  19 1;  on  in¬ 
equality  of  French  and  British  war  effort, 
193,  198;  his  relations  with  Weygand, 
195,  200;  on  causes  of  French  defeat, 
196;  his  declaration  to  Cabinet  (13  June 
1940),  200;  and  question  of  leaving 
France,  200,  206,  207;  his  preoccupation 
with  regeneration  of  France,  200;  his 
conception  of  war,  200;  his  relations 
with  Germanophile  group,  201,  205; 
trial  of,  204 ;  announces  necessity  of  end¬ 
ing  hostilities,  205 ;  his  sincerity  in  asking 
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Petain  ( cont .) 

for  an  honourable  peace,  205;  and 
Franco-German  armistice,  207,  209 ;  and 
Japanese  demands  on  Indo-China,  653. 

Peter,  King  of  Yugoslavia,  342,  346  n.,  348, 

356. 

Peter  the  Great,  Tsar,  43,  49,  371  and  n., 
4i9- 

Petsamo,  4,  5,  65,  72  n.,  76  79,  86,  87, 

90  and  91  and  n.,  94  n.,  385,  393. 

Philippine  Islands,  484,  515  n.,  532  and  n., 
534)  535,.  537)  628,  642,  655,  659,  683. 

Phillips,  William,  454,  463,  464. 

Pibul  Songgram,  Marshal  Luang,  619,621, 
656. 

Pierlot,  Hubert,  147,  149,  157,  159,  161, 

. 165-7. 

Pittman,  Senator  Key,  445,  450,  455,  461, 
462. 

Pius  XII,  Pope,  177,  241. 

Playfair,  E.  W.,  239,  244. 

Poland : 

Allies,  relations  with,  1  and  n.,  3,  33-34, 
36  and  n.,  37. 

armed  forces:  courage  and  inefficiency 
of,  1-2,  95-96,  368;  continued  parti¬ 
cipation  by,  in  the  war,  37,  38. 

Baltic  States,  plans  for  military  alliance 
with,  60. 

boundary  line  in,  between  German  and 
Soviet  spheres  of  influence,  21,  26-31, 
40,  43. 

constitutional  law  of  the  Republic,  35. 
German  invasion,  22,  26,  258;  military 
operations,  1-2,  33,  259',  264,  265; 
completion  of  occupation  of  territory 
assigned  to  Germany,  30;  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  occupied  territories  in  Ger¬ 
many,  37;  completion  of  campaign, 
59.  95.  98. 

Government  in  exile:  in  Rumania,  2,  33, 
34,  320;  views  of,  on  elections  in 
Soviet-occupied  territories,  32  n. ;  pro¬ 
clamation  of  (17  Sept.  1939),  34,  35; 
question  of  maintenance  of  sovereign 
power  of  Republic,  34,  36-37,  48;  in 
France,  35-36;  recognition  of,  by 
other  Powers,  35-36;  decree  appoint¬ 
ing  Raczkiewicz  President,  35,  37; 
constitution  of  Sikorski  Government, 
35  and  n. ;  breach  with  past,  36;  pro¬ 
tests  to  League  and  to  individual 
Governments,  37;  in  England,  38. 
industries  of,  29-30  and  n.,  32,  33  n. 
Inner  Cabinet,  33  n. 

National  Council,  36. 

navy,  38  and  n.,  42  and  n.,  44  n.,  76  n. 


partitions  of  (1772-95),  371. 

Rumania,  treaty  of  alliance  with,  34 
and  n.,  320. 

rump  state,  21-22,  28,  43,  gg. 

Soviet  invasion,  2,  59,  62,  95;  timing  of, 
22-24,  3735  alleged  motives  for,  23- 
24;  British  and  French  views  on,  25  /?., 
33-34,  37,  1 75,  222;  announcement 
of,  25-26;  military  operations,  27,  31, 
33;  political  complications,  27,  42; 
U.S.  reaction,  456—8. 

Soviet-occupied  territory:  number  of 
Poles  under  Soviet  rule,  30  n. ;  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  of,  31; 
elections  in,  31-32,  33,  37;  nationali¬ 
zation  of  industry  in,  32,  33  n.;  in¬ 
corporation  of,  in  U.S.S.R.,  32—33, 37. 
territorial  gains  after  First  World  War, 
244-  . 

Ukrainians  and  White  Russians  in,  23- 
27,  29,  30  and  n.,  39. 

U.S.S.R. :  joint  declaration  (Nov.  1938), 
24  n. ;  agreements  (July-August  1941), 
435,  question  of  post-war  territorial 
settlement,  438. 
war,  attitude  towards,  252. 

See  also  under  France;  Germany;  Great 
Britain;  Hungary;  Italy;  Lithua¬ 
nia. 

Pontine  Marshes,  217. 

Portes,  Mme  de,  194,  204. 

Potemkin,  Vladimir,  64,  72  and  322. 

Pound,  Admiral  Sir  Dudley,  209,  525. 

Prekomurje,  the,  356,  360. 

Prouvost,  Jean,  194,  195,  209. 

Prussia,  ‘germanizing’  policy  of,  41. 

Purvis,  Arthur,  470,  473,  517. 

Queuille,  Henri,  168,  188. 

Quisling,  Vidkun,  120  n.,  12 1-2,  137. 

Raczkiewicz,  President  Wladyslaw,  35-38. 

Raeder,  Grand  Adm.  Erich,  221,  378,  605, 
606,  628. 

Rashid  'All,  40 1 ,  403  n. 

Reichenau,  F.-M.  Walter  von,  2,  164. 

Reinberger,  Maj.,  155,  157. 

Renthe-Fink,  Cecil  von,  107,  108,  109. 

Reynaud,  Paul:  ‘dynamic’  policy  of,  1 1 7, 
170,  180,  181,  184  72.,  185,  189;  forms 
Government,  117,  185-7;  on  entry  of 
Allied  troops  into  Belgium,  158;  on 
Belgian  surrender,  165;  Minister  of 
Finance  at  outbreak  of  war,  168;  on 
German  preparation  for  war,  177  n. ; 
supports  idea  of  European  federation, 
177  n.;  relations  with  de  Gaulle,  178 
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and  n.,  184  n.,  185;  character  and  career 
of,  185,  203-4;  opposition  to,  187,  200; 
secures  vote  of  confidence  by  narrow 
majority,  188;  revives  plan  for  joint 
declaration  with  Britain  about  peace 
negotiations,  188;  and  plan  for  mining 
Norwegian  Leads,  188;  attends  meeting 
of  Supreme  War  Council,  1 88 ;  promises 
British  Government  not  to  sign  separate 
peace,  188,  199;  his  policy  approved  by 
Radical  Socialists,  189;  relations  with 
Gamelin,  189-91 ;  resigns  office  but  with¬ 
draws  resignation,  igo;  his  failure  to 
inspire  confidence,  190;  reorganizes  his 
Cabinet,  190-2,  194  ;  rejects  proposal  for 
evacuation  of  Paris,  1 9 1 ;  takes  over 
Ministry  of  Defence,  191 ;  appeals  to 
Churchill  for  loyalty  in  carrying  out 
Weygand’s  orders,  192;  and  evacuation 
of  Allied  forces  from  Dunkirk,  193; 
meets  Churchill  (11  and  13  June  1940), 
195,  1 99 ;  appeals  to  Roosevelt  for  aid, 
195,  199,  202,  472;  supports  idea  of ‘re- 
duit  breton’,  196;  resists  armistice  and 
favours  falling  back  on  .Africa,  198,  200- 
4 ;  proposes  ending  struggle  by  cease  fire 
order,  201;  offers  resignation  (15  June 
1940),  202;  and  British  offer  of  union, 
203;  gives  way  to  pressure  from  Petain 
group  for  armistice,  203-4;  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  choice  of  Petain  as  head  of 
Government,  204;  his  relations  with 
Parliament,  204;  and  disposal  of  French 
fleet,  209;  sees  Italian  Ambassador  (25 
March  1940),  231,  239;  and  concessions 
to  Italy,  244,  246. 

Reynders,  Gen.  I.H.,  i36andrc.,  140 n.,  153. 

Rhineland:  German  reoccupation  of  (7 
March  1936),  125  and  n.,  144,  255  n., 
261 ;  detachment  from  Prussia  suggested, 
438. 

Rhodes,  337. 

Rhodesia,  306,  308. 

Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von:  visits  Moscow 

—  (Aug.  1 939)  ,21, 2  2, 45-46  n. ,  323, 541 ; 

—  (Sept.  1939),  28,  43-45,  63,  68  n.,  222, 
41 1-12;  and  partition  of  Poland,  22-24, 
26,  28-29,  43  and  n.,  45-46  n. ;  promises 
strict  fulfilment  of  German-Soviet  pact, 
26,  373;  and  Baltic  States,  47,  50  n., 
52;  on  reasons  for  German  invasion  of 
Poland,  66;  and  Finnish  questions,  76  n., 
81  n.,  84  n.,  94  n.\  and  invasion  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  90  «.,  138;  and  Belgian-Dutch 
mediation  proposal,  129,  154;  and  in¬ 
vasion  of  Low  Countries,  140,  141, 157  n.\ 
on  use  of  French  Communists  as  Fifth 
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Column,  181  n. ;  his  enthusiasm  for 
U.S.S.R.,  222;  sees  Ciano  (1  Oct.  1939), 
222-3;  on  Italo-Soviet  relations,  227; 
and  Italo-Polish  relations,  230;  on  Italy’s 
non-belligerency,  230;  visits  Rome 
(March  1940),  230,  236-7,  322,  455; 
lectures  Italian  diplomats,  233;  and 
supply  of  coal  to  Italy,  235;  received  at 
Vatican  (11  March  1940),  237;  on 
Soviet  claim  to  Bukovina,  323-4;  and 
Hungarian-Rumanian  dispute,  326-8 ; 
and  German  minority  in  Hungary,  328 ; 
and  Tripartite  Pact,  331,  390,  391,  591, 
592,  594,  595,  597,  599  5  and  relations 
with  Bulgaria,  334-5 ;  and  Italy’s  Balkan 
adventures,  339;  visits  Rome  (19  Sept. 
t94o),  340,  594;  and  Italian  attack  on 
Greece,  340;  sees  Alfieri  (7  Dec.  1940), 
343;  and  Yugoslav  question,  343,  346, 
348,  357,  358;  sees  Ciano  (Jan.  and 
April  1941),  346,  357,  360,  362;  and 
Stalin’s  statement  on  need  for  a  strong 
Germany,  374;  gives  U.S.S.R.  assurance 
about  Sweden,  375;  on  Hitler’s  motives 
for  attack  on  U.S.S.R.,  380-1 ;  justifies 
recent  German  acts  to  Molotov  (Sept. 
1940),  382;  his  letter  to  Stalin  (13  Oct. 
1940),  383,  385-6;  his  attitude  towards 
attack  on  U.S.S.R.,  383,  605;  his  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Molotov  in  Berlin  (Nov. 

1940) ,  386-92,  598;  and  declaration  of 
war  on  U.S.S.R.,  405;  and  economic  re¬ 
lations  with  U.S.S.R.,  409,  41 1,  412;  his 
views  on  Stalin,  429  n. ;  sees  Sumner 
Welles,  455 ;  on  intervention  in  Western 
Hemisphere,  490;  warns  Japanese  diplo¬ 
mats  of  possibility  of  Soviet-German 
pact,  539;  discusses  German-Japanese 
relations  with  Oshima,  542 ;  and  Soviet- 
Japanese  relations,  542-3,  545,  587, 
605;  and  economic  relations  with  Japan, 
548;  sees  Sato  (8  July  1940),  584;  his 
views  on  U.S.  policy,  592-3;  threatens 
to  recognize  Wang  regime  in  China, 
600;  and  attempt  to  persuade  Japan  to 
attack  Singapore,  604, 605, 628  seqq. ;  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Matsuoka  (March-April 

1941) ,  604-5,  613,  629-32,  651;  and 
question  of  Japanese  intervention  in 
German-Soviet  war,  6 1  o- 1 1 ;  refuses  to 
use  influence  with  Vichy  over  Indo- 
China,  616;  and  rumour  of  Japanese 
offer  of  mediation,  626;  and  proposed 
Japanese-American  conversations  (May 
1941),  646-7;  visits  Rome  (13  May 
1941),  647;  and  pledge  of  German  as¬ 
sistance  to  Japan,  691-2  n.,  701,  702-3. 
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Richelieu,  the,  210,  2 1 1 . 

Rist,  Professor  Charles,  450,  451. 

Ritter,  Karl,  410-13. 

Rommel,  F.-M.  Erwin,  12,  15,  16. 

Roosevelt,  President  Franklin  D. :  and 
Baltic  States,  58;  and  Soviet-Finnish  re¬ 
lations,  67,  69,  77  and  n.,  457-60;  ap¬ 
peals  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  (14  April 

1 939)  >  1 47 5  offers  good  offices  to  Italy 
and  France,  246;  re-election  (Nov. 

1940) ,  270,  274-5,  5°45  leadership  of, 
274-5;  speech  at  Charlottesville  (10 
June  1940),  292-3,  474,  475;  meets 
Mackenzie-King,  316,  500,  514;  and  aid 
to  U.S.S.R.,  428,  433,  516  and  n.,  530; 
broadcasts  message  to  American  people 
(3  Sept.  1939),  441-2;  proclaims  U.S. 
neutrality  and  embargo  on  arms  to  belli¬ 
gerents,  441 ;  proclaims  limited  national 
emergency,  442,  478;  and  revision  of 
neutrality  legislation,  444-6,  469;  ini¬ 
tiates  Declaration  of  Panama,  443 ;  Re¬ 
publican  opposition  to,  445  n.,  501-2, 
504,  5°9>  5l4~l5,  687;  and  Western 
Hemisphere  Security  Zone,  447  n.;  and 
peace  moves,  452-6;  his  trade  policy, 
453;  and  relations  with  Vatican,  453—4; 
his  peace  aims,  453-5 ;  and  Finnish  war 
debt,  459;  and  Italian  non-belligerency, 
463-5 ;  his  messages  to  Mussolini  (April- 
May  1940),  464,  465;  on  Italy’s  entry 
into  the  war,  465;  and  defence  pro¬ 
grammes,  465-6,  468,  469,  475,  477; 
and  Allied  purchases,  470-2;  his  reply 
to  Reynaud’s  appeals,  472;  his  concern 
over  possible  fall  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  472;  his  defence  message  to 
Congress  (16  May  1940),  475,  485;  and 
air  power,  476  n. ;  and  plan  for  War 
Resources  Administration,  478;  and  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization,  479,  480,  513, 
518;  and  National  Defence  Advisory 
Commission,  479,  480;  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  480;  and  export  controls,  481, 
623,  638;  and  conscription  for  armed 
forces,  482-4;  address  to  Pan  American 
Union  (14  April  1939),  485-6;  and 
hemisphere  defence,  485-6;  on  Allied 
intervention  in  Netherlands  Indies,  488— 
9;  and  collective  trusteeship  of  Euro¬ 
pean  possessions  in  Western  Hemisphere, 
49 1 ;  and  inter-American  economic  co¬ 
operation,  494 ;  recognizes  Britain  as  first 
line  of  defence,  495 ;  and  destroyer-bases 
deal,  496-8,  503;  message  to  Congress 
(3  Sept.  1940),  498;  approves  British  re¬ 
quest  for  war  material  (Oct.  1940),  499; 


election  speech  at  Boston  (30  Oct.  1940), 
499,  504;  his  candidature  for  re-election, 
501-4;  his  promise  not  to  fight  in  foreign 
wars,  504,  535;  announces  increase  in 
aid  to  Britain  (8  Nov.  1940),  505;  and 
Lend-Lease,  505,  507-8;  his  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean,  505,  507;  his  message  to 
Congress  (6  Jan.  1941),  508;  and  labour 
unrest,  515;  and  transport  of  supplies  to 
Allies,  520;  on  naval  patrol  system,  52 1 ; 
his  speech  of  27  May  1941,  521,  645  «.; 
proclaims  unlimited  national  emergency, 
52 1 ;  and  arming  of  merchant  ships,  52 1 , 
525;  proclaims  combat  areas,  522;  and 
defence  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  522- 
3;  his  ‘shoot-on-sight’  order,  524,  525; 
at  Atlantic  Conference,  525-30,  660; 
on  the  four  freedoms,  526;  and  Atlantic 
Charter,  527-8;  his  belief  that  Japan 
would  postpone  conflict,  532 ;  his  appeal 
to  Japanese  Emperor,  535-6,  699-700; 
his  message  to  Congress  on  Far  Eastern 
situation  (Dec.  1941),  535~7>  7°<  1 

and  intercepted  message  from  Togo  of 
6  Dec.  1941,  536;  and  threatened  Jap¬ 
anese  attack  on  Netherlands  East  In¬ 
dies,  581;  asks  Konoye  for  assurance 
that  Japan  would  not  intervene  in  Ger¬ 
man-Soviet  war,  612;  and  danger  of 
Japanese  attack  on  Dutch  or  British 
possessions,  625;  and  Japanese  overture 
(Dec.  1940),  640,  641;  and  suggested 
conference  with  Konoye,  642  seqq.,  663, 
666;  and  Japanese  occupation  of  South 
Indo-China,  654-6;  and  warnings  to 
Japan  (Aug.  and  Nov.  1941),  662,  677; 
receives  Nomura,  662-5  >  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  conversations  with  Japan,  670, 
676;  and  Japanese  Proposal  A,  677;  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Kurusu,  679;  and  modus 
vivendi  with  Japan,  682,  684,  686-7; 
warns  Churchill  that  war  with  Japan 
may  be  imminent,  684 ;  and  proposal  for 
comprehensive  settlement  with  Japan, 
686,  691,  692;  receives  Nomura  and 
Kurusu  (27  Nov.  1941),  690-1;  his 
apparent  belief  that  Japan  would  not 
attack  U.S. A.,  692. 

Rosenberg,  Alfred,  51,  425  and  n. 

Rostov-on-Don,  425,  426. 

Rotterdam,  91,  125. 

Ruhr,  the,  7,  41,  123  n.,  125-6  n.,  140,  255, 
368. 

Rumania:  Iron  Guard,  172,  320,  329-30; 
German  minority,  320,  325-7,  328  n. ; 
Anglo-French  guarantee  of,  321 ;  threats 
to  (1939-40),  321-2;  relations  with 
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U.S.S.R.,  321  seqq.,  417,  424,  438;  — 
see  also  Bessarabia;  German-Soviet  clash 
in,  probable,  322;  oil  wells,  322,  327, 
33°>  34  b  381 ;  King  Carol’s  abdication, 
329;  adheres  to  Tripartite  pact,  333, 
393;  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  358; 
mobilization  (June  1941),  404;  see  also 
under  Bulgaria;  France;  Germany; 
Hungary;  Italy;  Poland. 

Rundstedt,  F.-M.  Gerd  von,  2,  7,  19,  20, 
423,  424. 

Russia,  foreign  invasions  of,  at  end  of  first 
world  war,  60;  see  also  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Ruthenia,  324,  327. 

Rybachy  Peninsula,  59-60,  65,  74  n.,  86. 

Ryti,  Risto,  73,  81  n.,  84. 

Saar,  the,  176. 

Saint-Quentin,  Count,  614,  616. 

Saito,  Takao,  554,  555. 

Sakhalin,  392,  587-9,  598,  599,  605-7,  609. 

Salonika,  342,  345  and  «.,  346,  362,  363, 

387- 

Salzburg,  212,  223. 
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von  der:  and  partition  of  Poland,  21  n., 
22,  23,  25-28,  43;  and  Baltic  States,  47, 
49,  50  n.,  52,  56  n. ;  and  winter  war,  81  n., 
85  n.,  87  n.;  and  Swedish  neutrality,  90 
«.;  and  Bessarabian  question,  323;  and 
Soviet  claims  in  the  Balkans,  324;  and 
German-Bulgarian  relations,  335;  and 
German-Soviet  relations,  373  seqq.,  403, 
41 1-12 ;  his  opposition  to  German  attack 
on  U.S.S.R.,  397-8,  401,  402;  his  sin¬ 
cerity  in  trying  to  preserve  Soviet-Ger¬ 
man  friendship,  383,  401,  409;  on  scene 
at  railway-station  when  Matsuoka  left 
Moscow,  400-1 ;  used  as  a  stalking- 
horse,  404;  and  German  declaration  of 
war,  405-6. 

Selter,  Karl,  44-45. 

Serbia,  356-8. 

Shanghai,  549,  575,  579,  580. 
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627,  632,  67901. 
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587- 
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Indo-China,  603  n.,  619-23;  Japanese 
decision  to  advance  on,  61 1;  hostilities 
against  French  forces  in  Indo-China, 
6 1 7,  620—2 ;  non-aggression  pacts  signed 
by,  619;  Pan-Thai  policy,  619-20;  re¬ 
lations  with  U.S.A.,  620,  621,  676; 
Japanese  attitude  to  Siamese  action  in 
Indo-China,  620-1,  624,  626;  Japanese 
demand  for  bases  reported,  656;  Japa¬ 
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664;  transit  of  Japanese  troops,  674; 
movement  of  Japanese  troops  into  Sia¬ 
mese  part  of  Malayan  peninsula  to  be 
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see  also  Great  Britain;  Japan. 
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fence  of,  304,  306 ;  inadequacy  of  forces 
in,  3 1 8 ;  question  of  dispatch  of  American 
warships  to,  472,  496,  576-7,  623-4; 
conference  at  (April  1941),  512,  632-3; 
reinforcements  sent  to,  532;  possibility 
of  American  base  at,  594,  650  n. ;  Ger¬ 
man  attempts  to  induce  Japan  to  attack, 
604-6,  610,  61 1  n.,  628-31,  648,  651, 
702 ;  plans  for  Japanese  attack  on,  624- 
6,  628,  629,  633,  647,  654;  Japanese 
aggressive  intentions  denied,  626,  627; 
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mean  war  with  U.S.A.,  627-8;  question 
of  German  help  in  Japanese  attack,  630; 
Japanese  suggestion  that  U.S.A.  should 
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Slovakia,  333,  372,  393,  417. 
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Soong,  T.  V.,  685,  686. 
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1939),  301,  302,  306;  naval  base  at 
Simonstown,  302,  304;  armed  forces’ 
part  in  war,  305,  307,  313;  Active 
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Citizens’  Force,  306  ;  navy  and  air  force, 
307;  financial  policy,  3°9!  industry, 
310;  political  situation  (1940),  312. 

South  African  War,  251. 

Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  145,  148,  149,  152-5, 
i57-9>  l6l>  i67- 

Spain,  neutrality  of,  1 73,  341 ;  see  also  under 
Germany;  Great  Britain;  Italy. 

Spoleto,  Duke  of,  359. 

Sredny  Peninsula,  86. 

Stahmer,  Heinrich,  541 , 545,  584,  587,  588, 
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tion  of  Poland,  22,  23,  25  and  n.,  26,  28, 
29,  43,  373;  his  views  on  German  ob¬ 
jectives  in  making  agreements  with 
U.S.S.R.,  40;  and  Baltic  States,  45-47, 
49>  5°)  56)  58;  his  expectation  of  Ger¬ 
man  attack,  49,  88  and  n. ;  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Finland  (Oct.-Nov.  1939)) 
64  seqq.;  his  statement  to  Pravda,  de¬ 
signed  to  allay  German  anxiety  regard¬ 
ing  Soviet  attack  on  Finland,  73,  76  n.; 
and  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  353  ;  his 
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373-4;  his  personal  letter  to  Ribbentrop 
(22  Oct.  1940),  386;  his  appeasement  of 
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President  of  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars,  400,  401 ;  at  railway  station  on 
departure  of  Matsuoka,  400—1,  607;  and 
German-Soviet  economic  relations,  412— 
13;  his  conversations  with  Harry  Hop¬ 
kins,  418,  430,  530;  his  speech  to  Red 
Army  (7  Nov.  1941),  419  n.;  Chairman 
of  State  Defence  Committee,  419—20; 
his  speech  (3  July  1941),  420;  People’s 
Commissar  for  Defence,  420;  remains  in 
Moscow,  426;  demands  second  front, 
428,  431,  437,  439;  impression  made  by 
him  on  other  people,  429  n. ;  his  attitude 
towards  Britain,  429  n. ;  and  British  and 
American  aid  toU.S.S.R.,  429, 431, 432 ; 
at  Moscow  Conference  (Sept.  1941), 
432 ;  as  a  seminarist,  433  n. ;  withdraws 
forces  from  Siberia,  434;  and  military 
consultations  with  Great  Britain,  437; 
and  recognition  by  Allies  of  territorial 
gains  under  pact  with  Germany,  437; 
conversations  with  Eden  (Dec.  1941), 
438;  his  war  and  peace  aims,  438;  joint 
message  to  him  from  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill,  530;  his  message  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  (Jan.  1940),  549-50 ;  and 
Soviet-Japanese  relations,  587,  604,  607. 

Stalingrad,  422  n.,  423,  425. 
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of,  90  and  n.,  91  n.,  102-4,  375.  39G 
Scandinavian  defence  pact  proposed  by, 
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supported  by,  129;  war  not  a  living 
memory  in,  251 ;  see  also  under  Finland; 
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Switzerland,  civil  war  in  (1847),  251. 
Syria,  military  operations  in,  317-18. 
Szeklers,  the,  326,  327. 
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Tatars,  Crimean,  421. 
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Tobruk,  15,  16,  315. 

Togo,  Shigenori:  and  deadline  for  Ja- 
panese-American  negotiations,  533,  682, 
687;  and  American  proposals  of  26  Nov. 
r94L  536,  693,  696;  and  suggestions  for 
German  mediation  between  Japan  and 
U.S.S.R.,  545;  and  Soviet-Japanese  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  boundary  questions,  586, 
589;  and  Soviet-Japanese  rapproche¬ 
ment,  588 ;  makes  proposals  for  a  Soviet- 
Japanese  political  agreement,  589;  re¬ 
called  from  Moscow,  597,  607;  signi¬ 
ficance  of  his  appointment  as  Foreign 
Minister,  672;  on  resumption  of  con¬ 
versations  with  U.S.A.,  673;  and  Pro¬ 
posals  A  and  B,  675,  680,  681-2;  his 
unfamiliarity  with  course  of  Japanese- 
American  conversations,  675  n. ;  on 
urgency  of  completing  negotiations  with 
U.S.A.,  677-8;  his  instructions  to  No¬ 
mura  and  Kurusu  (19  Nov.  1941),  680— 
1 ;  and  Japanese  requirements  in  oil, 
682;  insists  on  American  acceptance  of 
all  points  in  Proposal  B,  687;  instructs 
Nomura  and  Kurusu  to  try  to  induce 
U.S.  Government  to  reconsider  their 
attitude,  695 ;  and  delivery  of  Japanese 
note  replying  to  American  proposal  of 
26  Nov.  1941,  698-9;  and  Roosevelt’s 
message  to  the  Emperor,  700. 

Tojo,  Gen.  Hideki:  appointed  Minister  for 
War,  590;  and  Tripartite  Pact,  595;  op¬ 
poses  intervention  in  German-Soviet 
war,  61 1 ;  and  Japanese  moves  in  Indo- 
China,  619,  652;  and  Japanese  overture 
to  U.S. A.  (Dec.  1940),  640;  arranges  for 
Liaison  Conferences  to  be  held  in  Im¬ 
perial  Palace,  658;  and  proposed  Ko- 
noy e-Roosevelt  conference,  659;  refuses 
to  withdraw  troops  from  whole  of  China, 
671 ;  proposes  formation  of  new  Govern¬ 
ment  (14  Oct.  1941),  671 ;  advocates  war 
with  U.S. A.,  671,  694-5;  becomes  Prime 
Minister,  672;  significance  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  672;  makes  bellicose  speech 
to  Diet,  679 ;  his  belief  that  U.S.  A.  would 
not  fight,  680  n. ;  his  belief  that  Japan 
could  conquer  South-East  Asia  and 
make  a  compromise  peace,  694-5;  his 
speech  on  anniversary  of  Anti-Comin¬ 
tern  Pact,  695  and  n.,  696;  and  ‘No 
Separate  Peace’  pact  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  704. 

Toulon,  210  211  and  n. 

Toyoda,  Adm.  Teijiro:  appointed  Foreign 
Minister  (18  July  1941),  612,  651;  as- 
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serts  Japan’s  fidelity  to  Tripartite  Pact, 
658-9  n. ;  and  proposed  Konoye-Roose- 
velt  meeting,  663;  and  Japanese  pro¬ 
posals  (3  Sept.  1941),  667;  on  opposition 
to  Konoye,  668  n. ;  on  Konoye’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  PIull’s  four  principles,  671  n 
his  refusal  to  inform  the  German  and 
Italian  Ambassadors  about  Japanese- 
American  negotiations,  691  n. 
Transylvania,  229,  319-21,  325-9,  334, 
339.  371- 

Tripartite  Pact,  see  German-Italian- 
Japanese  Pact. 

Trotsky,  Leon,  429  n. 

Truman,  Harry,  516  n. 

Tsamuria,  338,  362,  363. 

Tsolakoglu,  Gen.  George,  362,  363. 
Tunisia,  220,  245,  246. 

Turkey:  relations  with  U.S.S.R.,  59,  387, 
389,  39°;  399>  435,  438;  attitude  towards 
Axis,  341  n. ;  suggested  condominium 
over,  390;  alleged  offer  of  mediation  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  403 
n. ;  question  of  entry  into  war,  435;  see 
also  under  France;  Germany;  Greece; 
Italy. 

Tyrol,  South,  40,  230,  236. 

Ukraine,  27  n.,  369-71,  396,  404,  421,  425, 
43 1; Western,  31,  32,  33. 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  32,33. 
Ulmanis,  President  Karlis,  50,  55  and  n. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
alliances  with  capitalist  countries,  atti¬ 
tude  towards,  437. 

Allied  aid  to,  518,  530;  see  also  under 
U.S. A. 

Allied  supplies  to,  transport  of,  523—4. 
Anglo-French  negotiations  with  (1939), 
48. 

Asia,  expansion  in,  suggested  by  Ger¬ 
many,  386,  599. 

Atlantic  Charter,  adherence  to,  430-1, 
439- 

Baltic  States:  relations  with,  42-50; 
political  intentions  regarding,  in  au¬ 
tumn  1939,  49-50;  incorporation  of, 
49-50,  52-58. 

Beaverbrook-Harriman  mission  to,  430— 
3,  516,  518,  530. 

Christianity  in,  364-5,  433. 

Communist  International,  relations 
with,  414-16. 

Communist  Party,  Marxian  orthodoxy 
of,  364- 

Constitution  (1936),  419,  433. 

Defence  Committee,  426. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ( cont .) 
Far  Eastern  Army,  613. 
fighting  power,  366. 

German  invasion:  deployment  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Soviet  forces,  ig-20;  mili¬ 
tary  operations  (June-Dee.  1941),  19— 
20,  280-1,  405,  406,  422-7,  701; 
German  objectives,  19,  393;  Soviet 
expectation  of  German  attack,  49,  88, 
90;  Soviet  precautionary  measures, 
52-53,  404;  strategic  consequences  of, 
249,  280-1,  300;  British  reactions  to, 
280-1,  368,  417;  timing  of,  350,  366- 
8,  408,  415,  422;  U.S.  reaction  to, 
368,  417-18,  515-16;  German  diplo¬ 
matists’  views  on  disadvantages  of, 
397-8;  Soviet  attempts  to  avert,  by 
political  moves,  398-400;  declaration 
of  war,  405-6,  417;  Soviet  chances  of 
survival,  417,  424,  428,  429  n.,  430, 
516  612,  657;  Soviet  morale,  419; 

German  atrocities,  421,  425;  German 
plan  of  campaign,  422-3;  Soviet 
counter-attacks,  425-7,  431,  438,  682; 
German  and  Soviet  losses,  426;  winter, 
effect  of,  427 ;  transport  problem,  430 ; 
Japanese  reaction  to,  610  seqq.,  652, 
657- 

glacis  against  German  attack,  question 
of,  369-70,  372,  376,  4°8- 
Government,  move  of,  to  Kuibyshev, 
426,  433. 

Governments  in  exile,  diplomatic  recog¬ 
nition  withdrawn  from,  401. 
harvest  (1941),  421. 
industrial  position,  370,  440. 

League  of  Nations,  expulsion  from,  75- 
76,  179,  181. 

Mediterranean,  access  to,  386,  387,  390 
392,  599- 

military  oath,  419. 

miscalculations  of,  in  signing  pact  with 
Germany,  369-70,  380. 
national  heroism,  cult  of,  419. 

New  Order  in  Europe,  interest  in, 
387-8. 

patriotism,  365,  366,  419,  421,  422. 
Persian  Gulf,  interest  in,  386,  391-2, 
599- 

Political  Commissars  in  armed  forces, 
420  and  72. 

position  and  policy  of:  in  Oct.  1939,  59 
seqq.;  in  Dec.  1941,  440. 
second-front,  question  of,  419,  428,  431, 
433)  437)  439- 

self  confidence  of  Russian  people,  364. 
space  as  a  strategic  asset  of,  366,  369. 


State  Defence  Committee,  419-20. 
Supreme  Soviet  of,  33,  57,  69,  75,  400, 
420. 

territorial  gains  under  pact  with  Ger¬ 
many,  desire  to  retain,  437,  438. 
United  Nations  Declaration,  attitude  to¬ 
wards,  439. 

U.S.A. :  refusal  of,  to  recognize  incor¬ 
poration  of  Baltic  States,  57,  58;  re¬ 
presentations  by,  regarding  Finland, 
67,  69,  457;  assistance  from  (June- 
Dee.  1941),  418,  419,  420,  4^7-34) 
516  and  72.,  616,  664,  666;  Hopkins 
mission,  429—30;  relations  with  (1939- 
40),  456-60;  embargo  on  aircraft  ex¬ 
ports  from,  458;  anti-Soviet  sentiment 
in,  458-9,  5 1 6  72. ;  diplomatic  relations, 
459;  collaboration  with,  feared  by 
Japan,  657,  665. 

Volga  Germans,  421. 
war,  attitude  towards,  365. 
war  and  peace  aims  of,  438. 
women,  work  of,  421. 

Yugoslavia,  relations  with,  345, 353,  399, 
400,  434,  606. 

See  also  under  Belgium;  Bulgaria;  Esto¬ 
nia;  Finland;  France;  Germany; 
Great  Britain;  Greece;  Hungary; 
Italy;  Japan;  Latvia;  Lithuania; 
Molotov;  Norway;  Persia;  Po¬ 
land;  Rumania;  Stalin;  Sweden; 
Turkey. 

United  Nations,  Declaration  of  the,  439. 

United  States  of  America : 

‘aggressive  alliances’,  Japanese  proposal 
for  declaration  against,  641. 
air  force,  expansion  of,  475-6,  485. 
aircraft:  moral  embargo  on  export  of, 
to  countries  which  bombed  civilians, 
458,  462;  prohibition  on  flying  across 
border,  470,  473  72.;  supply  of,  to 
Allies,  470-1. 

Allied  Aid  Committee,  497  and  n.,  503, 
520. 

anti-German  and  pro-Ally  sentiment  in, 

444)  446- 

Appropriations  Committee  of  Senate, 

477- 

armed  forces,  weakness  of,  in  1940,  467, 
468. 

arms  embargo,  441-6,  459,  469. 
army:  conscription  for,  480,  482-4;  ex¬ 
pansion  of,  442,  465,  468,  476-7,  484, 
485)  491-2  n.,  515,  517;  attitude  of, 
towards  war  with  Japan,  677. 

Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  479. 
Army  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan,  478. 
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Army-Navy  War  Plans,  442,  444,  475, 
485)  489)  49i  n. 

arsenal  of  democracy,  274-6,  367,  368, 

444)  465 )  598)  5 1 2-20. 
bases  on  foreign  territory,  493,  497—8, 
.  525,  .594)  650  n. 

bi-partisan  policy,  445  and  n.,  501,  504. 
‘cash  and  carry’,  283,  285,  293,  445, 
446,  496. 

Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society,  640. 
civilian  consumption,  curtailment  of, 

5M)  517- 
coast  guard,  466. 

combat  areas,  445-7,  451,  452  n.,  522, 
525- 

Communists,  416,  458,  687. 
declaration  ol  war  on  Germany,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  472. 

defence:  estimates  (1940),  465-9;  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  Advisory  Commission, 
475)  476  n.,  479-81,  483  n.,  495,  499, 
513;  Council  of  National  Defence, 
479 ;  National  Defence  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  479  n. ;  National  Defence  Act, 
497 ;  proposals  for  defence  policy  and 
strategy  (Nov.  1940),  505;  Plan  D, 
5°5)  5°7)51 1  i  ABC-i  Report, 51 1-12; 
ADB  Report,  512;  National  Defence 
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